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THE  PAN-ANGLICAN  CONGRESS,  1908. 

THESE  Preliminary  Pan-Anglican  Papers  are  intended  to  stimu 
late  thought  and  discussion  on  the  subjects  included  in  the 
Programme  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  to  be  held  in  London, 
June  15-24,  1908. 

A  further  series  of  Papers  will  shortly  be  issued  dealing  in  more 
detail  with  the  various  sections  and  subsections  of  the  Programme. 
For  the  complete  list  of  Subjects,  for  a  leaflet  on  the  Thank- 
offering,  and  for  other  information,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  Church  House,  West 
minster,  London,  S.W. 
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Being  Problems  for  consideration  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  igoS. 

No.  1 

THE 
CHURCH  AND  HUMAN  SOCIETY 

"Is  there  no  room  for  victories  here, 
No  field  for  deeds  of  fame  ?  " 

EY  THE  REV.  T.  C.  FRY,  D.D. 

HEADMASTER    OF    BERKHAMSTED    SCHOOL 

AND  THE  REV.  E.  J.  PALMER,  M.A. 

FELLOW  OF  BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

IN  preparation  for  the  Congress  of  1908  Churchmen  are  asking 
themselves :  "  What  are  the  problems  that  the  church  of  Christ  must 
face  to-day  ?  What  would  appear  to  be  the  special  problems  of  this 
century  ? "  Is  not  the  answer  this,  that  the  problems  of  to-day  are  chiefly 
social  ?  "  It  is,"  says  a  well-known  writer,  «'  the  age  of  the  social 
question  ;  and  to  pretend  that  social  life  is  undisturbed,  or  is  but  super 
ficially  agitated,  is  simply  to  confess  that  one  has  been  caught  in  an  eddy 
of  the  age,  and  that  one  does  not  feel  the  sweep  of  its  main  current." 

This  does  not  mean  that  earlier  Christian  problems  have  lost  their 
urgency.  There  is  still  need  of  organization  in  Church  and  Ministry, 
there  are  still  high  claims  and  difficulties  in  Missions ;  it  is  still 
imperative  both  for  Christian  and  Christian  community  to  seek  their 
inspiration  in  the  loftiest  spiritual  ideals  ;  the  moral  problems  of  modern 
thought  are  as  pressing  as  ever.  All  these  questions  call  for  prayer  and 
thought  and  counsel.  But  yet  no  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  will  doubt  that  the  twentieth  century  is  going  to  be  the  age  of  the 
social  problem. 

It  is,  then,  not  possible  for  Churchmen  to  meet  to-day  without 
considering  the  relations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  human  society, 
for  a  kingdom  that  embraces  men  in  their  present  life  can  disregard 
nothing  that  is  an  integral  factor  in  that  present  life. 

What  do  men  mean  by  "  the  social  problem  ? "  Very  various 
answers  may  be  given.  Some  men  desire  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
existing  order,  to  organize  charity  or  better  the  poor-law  ;  some  would 
extend,  as  was  done  in  the  factory  acts,  control  over  capital.  But 
there  are  others  who  would  entirely  alter  the  existing  order  itself. 
They  would  transform  and  not  merely  amend  :  and,  as  thinkers  as 
well  as  workers,  they  are  a  force  that  cannot  be  passed  by.  Whether 
apprehensive  or  hopeful,  Churchmen  must  examine  their  arguments 
with  truthfulness  and  courage.  These  words  then,  "the  social 
problem,"  sum  up  the  great  debate.  They  embody,  so  to  speak,  the 
present  environments  and  motives  of  human  society.  By  these 
human  character,  spiritual  character,  is  moulded  for  good  or  for  evil. 
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The  individual  spiritual  life  is  deeply  affected  by  the  community's  life 
in  which  it  plays  its  part.  In  some  forms  and  moulds  of  human 
society  character  can  be  cast  strong  and  entire  ;  in  others  it  can  only 
be  cast  flawed  and  ineffective.  It  is  within  the  mission  of  the  Church 
to  consider  these  momentous  facts,  and  to  pray  and  to  work  for  such 
social  moulds  as  impress  her  own  ideal  on  character. 

There  is  a  Church  society  whose  objects  are  thus  defined ; 

1.  To  claim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule 
social  practice.  t 

2.  To  study  in  common  how  to  apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles 
of  Christianity  to  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  present  time. 

3.  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master  and  King, 
the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of  righteousness  and 
love. 

What  better  definition  can  be  given  of  the  duty  of  Churchmen  in  face 
of  the  social  problem  ?  Can  we  do  better  than  offer  these  three 
principles  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  are  coming  to  the 
Congress  of  1 908  ? 

The  specific  problems  of  human  society  may  be  grouped  under  four 
heads,  viz.  those  relating  to,  I.  The  Family.  2.  Industry  and 
Commerce.  3.  The  Muncipality.  4.  The  State. 

i.  The  Family. 

The  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  with  their  offspring,  is  the 
unit  of  a  Christian  society.  Whatever  our  views  as  to  its  evolution, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  monogamic  family  is  the  ideal  of  Christianity. 
Yet  the  stability  of  the  family  is  being  undermined  by  two  completely 
opposed  forces  in  modern  life.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  what  we  may 
call,  using  our  terms  in  a  general,  and  not  in  a  strictly  accurate  sense, 
the  extreme  modern  individualism,  which  regards  the  marriage  tie  as  a 
mere  question  of  contract,  a  matter  that  concerns  none  but  the  parties 
to  the  contract.  In  consequence  of  this  view,  the  permanence  of  the 
family  is  threatened  by  easy  legal  methods  for  making  the  contract  void. 
Thus  in  some  societies  divorce  is  spreading  "like  an  epidemic." 
Where  this  philosophy  of  marriage  prevails,  and  where  divorce  is  easy 
and  even  acceptable,  marriage  itself  is  constantly  entered  into  without 
care  or  reflection ;  every  disintegrating  influence  is  thus  increased. 

Meanwhile  from  the  opposite  pole  of  political  thought  comes  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  family.  The  leaders  of  scientific 
socialism  in  Germany  appear  to  look  on  the  family  as  nothing  less 
than  an  obstacle  to  the  collectivist  ideal.  In  their  eyes,  it  would 
always  remain  a  fortress  of  the  individual  liberty  that  they  believe  to  be 
opposed  to  the  common  ownership  for  which  they  labour.  Full  social 
and  economic  freedom  is  destined,  they  say,  to  destroy  the  family's 
basis.  In  their  opinion,  children  round  whose  life  or  growth  the 
strength  of  the  family's  bond  is  closely  twined  must  be  made  to  belong, 
not  to  the  home,  but  to  the  State.  Sexual  relations  will  thus,  they 
contend,  be  "evolved"  once  again  into  the  condition  of  licensed 
freedom. 
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Many  individualists  on  one  side,  and  many  German  socialists  on  the 
other,  will  strenuously  deny  that  such  results  are  likely  to  come  out  of 
their  philosophy.  Suppose  their  denial  to  be  better  founded  than 
we  fear,  still  the  facts  of  modern  divorce  are  clear  before  us,  as  well  as 
the  published  views  of  extreme  German  socialists.  The  peril  from 
both  is  here,  is  insidious,  is  increasing. 

There  is  no  question  that  demands  from  Churchmen  more  urgent 
consideration.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  point  from  which 
such  consideration  must  start.  Jesus  Christ  spoke  clearly  of  family 
obligation.  It  was  the  only  subject  on  which  He  approached  to  laying 
down  a  positive  law.  If  we  would  realize  how  sacred  the  family  was 
to  Him,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that  He  chose  the  language  of  family 
relationship  to  explain  not  only  man's  relation  to  God,  but  also  His 
own  relation  to  His  Father. 

But,  clear  as  our  starting  point  is,  the  problems  which  crowd  upon 
us  as  we  look  round  from  it  are  difficult  enough. 

How  are  social  conditions  to  be  obtained  which  make  true  family 
life  possible  ? 

How  is  the  Church  best  to  enforce  the  duties  and  claims  of  parents  ? 

How  is  the  law  of  the  Church  on  divorce  to  be  re-affirmed  ? 

How  may  converts  from  polygamous  races  best  be  brought  to  obey 
the  marriage  law  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  not  the  business  of  this  pamphlet  to  give  definite  answers  to  such 
questions,  on  some  points  in  relation  to  which  there  may  well  be 
permissible  Christian  differences ;  but,  so  far  as  the  future  of  human 
society  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  many  thoughtful  men  very  probable 
that  the  successful  treatment  of  the  problems  that  concern  the  family 
may  soon  be  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  a  "  standing  or  falling  Church." 

2.  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Here  we  find  open  conflict  between  opposed  theories  of  the  organiza 
tion  of  life.  This  conflict  is  practical  and  immediate.  Hungry 
workmen  without  work  ;  ill-housed  workmen  in  town  and  country  ; 
"  sweated  "  men,  women  and  children  ;  strikes  and  trusts  and  rings — 
these  are  all  outward  and  visible  signs  of  industrial  maladjustment.  On 
the  one  hand  are  idle  rich,  on  the  other  often  unoccupied  poor. 
Between  the  two  extremes  are  captains  of  industry  and  masses  of 
labour,  both  equally  victims  of  competitive  tendencies  that  make 
them  enemies  and  yet  control  both.  Capital,  unmoralized,  is  being 
gathered  into  fewer,  and  ever  more  powerful,  centres.^  Finance,  at  the 
back  of  all,  is  cosmopolitan.  Labour  is  more  completely  divorced 
than  in  previous  centuries  from  the  implements  of  wealth.  Even  the 
small,  independent  tradesman  is  disappearing,  or  (unknown  to  his 
customers)  is  the  agent  of  some  distant  company.  Mutual  personal 
relations  scarcely  exist.  Responsibility,  for  anything  beyond  payment 
of  wages,  is  not  thought  of.  The  claims  of  dividend  are  put  by  many 
above  ethics,  much  more  above  religion.  Politicians  offer  us  panaceas  : 
but  with  this  age-movement  politics  have  little  to  do.  It  is  a  social 
and  economic  movement.  It  passes  by,  or  under-runs,  the  frothy 
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surface  of  party  conflicts.     In  America,  as  in  England,  in  fact  every 
where  in  civilized  countries,  the  same  tendencies  are  at  work. 

The  immediate  consequences  are  very  far-reaching.  Various  plans 
of  reconstruction  are  already  subjects,  not  of  mere  debate,  but  of 
counsel  and  action.  The  old  policy  of  laisser  alter,  as  a  present 
force,  is  absolutely  dead.  Two  policies  alone  now  hold  the  field. 
One  is  in  favour  of  the  maintenance,  but  control,  of  individual  capital, 
the  other  of  its  common  ownership. 

Amidst  this  conflict,  what  are  the  special  problems  of  the  Church  ? 
On  questions  of  pure  economics  it  cannot  be  our  duty,  merely  as 
Churchmen,  to  take  a  side.  As  citizens,  of  course,  we  may  have  our 
opinions  on  economics,  as  on  politics,  and  we  may  do  everything  in 
reason  to  make  them  prevail.  As  Churchmen,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  morality  of  our  commerce  and  the  righteousness  of  our  industrial 
organization. 

Here  again  our  starting  point  is  clear.  It  is  the  infinite  value  of 
each  human  soul  in  the  sight  of  God.  With  this  we  are  familiar 
in  the  graphic  language  of  our  Lord — "the  one  sheep  of  the  hundred," 
"the  one  penitent,"  "the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered,"  "the 
care  for  the  sparrows,"  with  the  a  fortiori  argument  derived  from  it, 
and  "  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish."  In  a  very  different  way,  but  to  the  same  purpose, 
philosophy  commands  by  the  mouth  of  Immanuel  Kant,  "  Act  so  as 
to  use  humanity,  whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  the  person  of  another, 
always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means."  Thus  the  principle  is 
clear  and  established  in  the  highest  thought  which  the  Western  world 
has  known.  Yet  how  to  apply  it  brings  us  to  many  difficulties.  Our 
principle  would  seem  to  demand  that  no  one  should  be  denied  a  human 
life,  unless  he  deny  it  to  himself  by  misuse  of  his  own  freedom  ;  that 
every  one  should  have  a  chance  of  true  development  by  work  and  by 
leisure.  Yet  how  are  these  to  be  obtained  ?  Can  the  Church  offer 
much-needed  counsel  to  the  industrial  world  on  these  points  ? 

Again,  Jesus  Christ  has  declared  unequivocally,  by  word  and 
example,  that  the  true  line  of  personal  development  for  men  and 
women  is  the  service  of  our  fellow  men.  How  can  the  Church  impress 
on  our  time  this  duty  of  social  service  ?  How  can  the  Church  help  to 
mould  a  society  in  which  brotherhood  should  be  a  reality,  needless 
poverty  should  not  exist,  every  one  should  contribute  something  to  the 
life  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part,  idleness  in  no  rank  of  life 
should  be  possible  or  forgiven?  Again,  can  the  Church  do  or  say 
anything  which  should  cause  commerce  to  be  viewed  as,  what  it  ideally 
is,  a  branch  of  social  service  ?  Can  commerce  be  made  not  only 
not  immoral,  but  just,  considerate  of  its  agents,  and  not  ruthlessly 
competitive  ? 

Further,  if  it  be  true  that  the  test  of  religious  teaching  is  its  actuality, 
will  it  not  be  impossible  to  avoid  explicitly  including  the  question  : 
"What  is  the  relation  between  socialism  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity  ?  "  An  opportunist  statesman,  no  longer  living,  said 
lightly,  "We  are  all  socialists  now";  and  to  many>  at  this  moment, 
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in  many  lands,  the  social  question  is  an  ethical  question,  a  passionate 
call  for  justice  and  brotherhood,  nay,  almost  a  religion.  We  cannot 
meet  and  not  discuss  these  new  theories,  and  compare  them  with 
Christ's  principles  of  life  and  action.  If  there  are  those  who  think 
the  theories  fallacious,  they  can  at  least  appropriate  the  truth  and  moral 
feeling  that  lie  behind  them,  and  find,  in  unity  with  these,  some  way 
out  to  a  better  world. 

To  sum  up,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  Church  has:  (i)  to 
claim  justice  for  each  individual;  (2)  to  affirm  the  corporate 
responsibility  of  society.  These  are  the  principles  of  her  necessary 
teaching :  how  to  apply  them  to  present-day  problems  is  the  task 
before  her  members.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  both 
problems  and  principles  by  experts  at  the  Congress  may  lead  to  freshly 
awakened  interest,  and,  still  better,  to  the  inspiration  of  a  common 
ethical  policy.  If  in  the  face  of  our  social  needs  we  remain  dumb 
prophets,  the  working  world,  which  is  in  thorough  earnest  and  is  still 
willing  to  listen,  will  turn  away. 

3.   The  Municipality. 

"  People  who  look  for  reform  to-day,"  says  a  well-known  worker, 
"turn  to  local  government."  "The  men/'  says  another,  "  who  -sit  on 
Town  Councils  have  to-day  more  to  do  with  the  well-being,  of  the 
community  than  the  men  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons."  "  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  England  to-day,"  says  a  third,  "  is  not  to  get  more 
power  for  the  people,  but  to  induce  them  to  use  the  vast  power  they  have." 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  above  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
power  of  municipalities  has  come  to  stay.  Their  control  over  housing, 
water,  markets,  lighting,  health,  roads,  transport  is  gradually  growing. 
These  phenomena  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  among  us  still  hold  that  the  Church  had  better  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  things.  The  generation  now  passing  away  would 
have  called  them  secular,  and  bidden  the  Church  confine  herself  to 
sacred  things ;  younger  men,  too,  shrink  from  involving  the  Church  in 
the  sordid  personalities  of  municipal  politics.  Against  this  view,  others 
contend  that  the  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  the  archetype  of  all 
bodies,  the  members  of  which  are  men  and  women :  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  infuse  into  them  the  spirit  that  is  in  her,  and  conform  them  to  her 
divine  life.  However  much  we  may  feel  the  bitter  truth  that  her 
divisions  disable  her  from  this  high  office,  we  must  at  least  listen  to 
those  who  plead  for  a  recognition  by  the  Church  of  a  duty  towards 
municipalities.  Putting  their  case  most  moderately,  they  would  say  : 
We  may  differ,  as  citizens,  as  widely  as  we  choose  on  the  proper  limits 
to  the  power  of  municipalities ;  but,  as  Christians,  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  this,  that  whatever  powers  they  possess  they  should  use 
righteously,  incorruptly,  and  for  the  public  weal  ;  that  the  very  best 
men  should  be  elected  to  their  governing  bodies  ;  that  they  should 
house  their  population  without  favour  to  particular  interests ;  that  their 
administration  should  be  free  from  partisanship.  In  these  aims  they 
call  upon  all  Churchmen  to  join,  holding  that  watchful  and  impartiaJ 
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criticism  is  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  unselfish  interest  in  "  suffering 
populations." 

The  Church  can  promote  an  enthusiasm  in  civic  justice,  inspiring  the 
best  among  her  sons  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  common  life  and 
government  of  province,  county,  or  city.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
all  modern  Churchmen  will  go  so  far  as  to  agree  that,  as  we  are  to 
have  municipal  and  local  government,  it  is  our  duty  as  Churchmen  to 
see  that  such  government  is  good,  to  see  that  all  our  members  take  part 
in  it  at  least  as  electors,  that  the  elected  are  really  representative  and 
representative  of  the  best  spirit  in  the  communities,  and  to  encourage 
our  best  men  to  work  on  the  councils,  and  secure  that  in  them  never 
private  gain,  but  always  public  advantage  is  pursued  ?  Beyond  this  lie 
the  questions  where  men  do  not  yet  see  their  way  clearly.  There  are 
certain  matters  in  which  we  all  desire  that  public  opinion  and  private 
practice  should  be  improved.  But  ought  Churchmen  to  aim  at  bringing 
about  social  progress  in  these  matters  by  means  of  local  government  ? 
What  we  want  here  is  experience.  We  look  to  the  Congress  for 
report  of  experiments,  for  comparison  of  experiences.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  representatives  from  all  quarters  of  the  English-speaking 
world  will  be  able  largely  to  contribute  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
problems  of  city  life  and  administration,  not  such  problems  as  interest 
merely  «the  economist  and  the  ratepayer,  important  as  these  may  be  ; 
but  rather  such  as  interest  the  Christian,  and  concern  the  protection  of 
children,  the  control  of  license,  the  uplifting  of  life,  the  administering 
of  education  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  the  aiming  not  at  particularism, 
but  at  union  and  purity. 

4.   The  State. 

The  municipality  is  limited  ;  the  State  is  all-comprehensive  and 
all-powerful.  We  no  longer  believe  it  to  rest  on  a  contract  that  can 
be  dissolved  at  pleasure.  We  no  longer  believe  that  the  State  has 
merely  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  trustworthy  policeman  who  keeps  the 
ring  for  competitive  conflicts.  Probably  Jesus  Christ,  certainly  St. 
Paul,  taught  that  even  the  pagan  State  had  a  mission  from  God  ; 
much  more  has  the  modern  State,  whose  representative  institutions 
and  controlling  ideas  are  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
State  is  an  organized  unit  with  a  history.  From  its  history  we 
cannot  without  loss  divide  the  organization.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
past  history  and  will  yet  grow  out  into  future  history. 

Again,  we  use  the  word  from  various  points  of  view.  In  one 
sense  we  set  the  individual  over  against  the  State ;  in  another  sense 
we  now  set  the  State  over  against  the  Church.  Each  in  turn  has 
God-given  duties  and  claims  and  limits. 

The  State  again,  is  sovereign  ;  the  State  and  not  any  particular 
government.  If  we  are  to  be  free  from  anarchy,  the  State  must 
determine  in  many  cases  the  limits  of  individual  liberty.  Yet  the 
individual,  though  he  may  be  in  a  minority  of  one,  has  rights  that  no 
State  can  properly  override.  The  problem  is  to  define  aright  the 
limits  of  State  control  and  individual  liberty.  Here,  again,  arises  the 
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question,  which  is  after  all  the  most  crucial  modern  form  of  this 
problem :  what  is  the  relation  between  the  conception  of  the  socialist 
State  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  ? 

Again,  the  State  has  the  right  of  using  force.  The  Church  for 
swears  the  secular  arm.  The  State  can  compel :  the  Church  must 
persuade.  Yet  the  Church,  no  less  than  the  State,  is  an  organized 
body.  She  enters,  as  such,  within  the  State's  life.  In  the  varied 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  as  of  State  and  individual,  complicated 
problems  have  already  arisen  :  more  will  certainly  arise.  In  the  minds 
of  at  least  the  majority  of  Churchmen,  there  is  already  a  contradiction, 
in  the  matter  of  divorce,  between  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  law  of 
the  Church  ;  and  other  instances  could  be  given,  if  space  allowed. 

Under  this  heading,  then,  again  there  is  a  great  opening  for  a 
comparison  of  experiences.  The  various  representatives  at  the  Con 
gress  could  tell  us  what  are  the  current  political  ideals  of  the  different 
democracies  to  whom  the  Anglican  Communion  ministers  in  spiritual 
things.  The  Congress  might  then  consider  what  elements  in  these 
ideals  the  Church  can  recognize  as  akin  to  her  own  message,  which 
she  can  therefore  acknowledge  and  emphasize,  and  again  what  elements 
she  is  bound  to  disown  and  controvert.  The  English-speaking  race 
throughout  the  world  is  experimenting  in  democratic  government  by 
representative  institutions  ;  and  these  experiments  are  being  so  con 
ducted  as  they  can  only  be  conducted  where  such  government  is  racy 
of  the  soil.  Has  the  Church,  which  claims  to  be  national,  in  all  these 
springing  nations,  nothing  to  say  to  these  experiments  in  national  life  ? 

As  no  doubt  is  clear  already,  the  difficulty  lies,  not  in  stating,  but 
in  limiting  the  subjects  that  call  for  treatment  and  mutual  counsel 
under  the  heading  of  the  Church  and  Human  Society.  The  safety 
and  purity  of  the  home,  the  duties  of  parents  to  children,  and  of 
children  to  parents ;  the  permanent  stability  of  the  family ;  morality 
in  commerce,  in  investments,  in  industrial  organization,  in  the  relations 
of  employers  and  employed ;  the  duty  of  the  consumer  ;  the  responsi 
bilities  of  wealth  and  the  claims  of  poverty  ;  the  purity  of  public  life  ; 
the  rights  and  limits  of  individual  liberty ;  the  relations  of  State  authority 
and  religious  liberty;  the  growth  (in  the  widest  sense)  of  a  co 
operative  basis  for  society ; — on  each  and  all  of  these  there  is,  there 
must  be,  a  Christian  and  an  un-Christian  public  opinion. 

To  focus  this  public  opinion,  to  combine  experiences,  to  re-state  to 
attentive  and  possibly  great  audiences  of  listeners  and  readers,  the 
Christian  principles  of  simplicity  of  life,  to  encourage  all  efforts  made 
to  show  forth  Christ  as  "  the  living  Master  and  King  of  Human 
Society,"  this  is  at  least  one  chief  purpose  of  our  coming  Congress. 

Lastly,  let  no  one  suppose  that  it  is  here  meant  that  the  Church 
ought  to  declare  herself  Individualist  or  Socialist,  Radical  or 
Collectivist,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  Republican  or  Democrat,  or  of 
any  other  party.  The  aim  of  the  Congress  should  be  a  very 
different  aim. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Congress  might  achieve  these 
three  results  ? 
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1.  To    make    luminous    to    Church    and    world    those   great    and 
abiding    Christian  principles  which  the   Church    must    bring    to    bear 
on  every  question  affecting  human  society. 

2.  To  show   that  Churchmen  are  already  in  agreement    on  some 
very  definite  applications  of  those  principles. 

3.  To  show  how  the  Church  can  be  a   peacemaker  in   politics, 
because  her  true  sons  can  always  respect  each  other  as  holding  the 
same  great   Christian  principles,   and    differing    only  in  their   honest 
endeavours  to  apply  them  to  the  modern  world. 

T.  C.  FRY. 

E.  J.  PAL  MM. 

A  list  of  books  and   pamphlets  that  will   be  found   helpful   and 
interesting,  giving  various  and  often  opposed  points  of  view. 

1.  Books. 

The    Social   Doctrine   of  the    Sermon    on   the    Mount.     (Bishop 

Gore.) 

The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life.      (Bishop  Westcott.) 
Industrial  Problems.     (Lambeth  Report,  1897.)      (S.P.C.K.) 
The  Unemployed.     (Alden.) 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question.      (Peabody.) 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money.     (Cunningham.) 
Economic  History,  2  vols.      (Ashley.) 
Marriage  and  Divorce.      (Convers.) 
Socialism,  its  Nature,  Strength,  and  Weakness.      (Ely.) 
The  Evolution  of  Capital.     (J.  A.  Hobson.) 
The  Social  Unrest.      (Brooks.) 
Practicable  Socialism.     (Canon  Barnett.) 
For  Christ  and  City.      ( Bishop  Stubbs. ) 
The  Labour  Question.      (Spyers.) 
Luxury.     (Emile  de  Laveleye.) 
Principles  of  State  Interference.     (Ritchie.; 
The  Co-operative  Movement.      (Sidney  Webb.) 
The  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age.     (Spender  and  Acland.) 
Dwellings  of  the  People.     (Locke  Worthington.) 
The  Tyranny  of  Socialism.      (Yves  Guyot.) 
The  Impossibility  of  Social  Democracy.      (Schseffle.) 
Unto  this  Last.      (Ruskin.) 
Industrial  Democracy.      (Sidney  Webb.) 
The  Children  of  the  Nation.      (Sir  John  Gorst.) 

2.  The  Christian  Social  Union  (Oxford)  issues  a  paper  of  "  Hints 
to  Students  "  of  great  value. 

3.  It  also  issues  «  Memoranda"  which  include  a  list  of  pamphlets 
and  leaflets,  all  useful. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  C.S.U.  can  also  give  the  names  of  several 
volumes  of  sermons  on  social  subjects,  organized   by  the  Society  in 
recent  years.  * 
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CONTEMPORARY  thought  may  perhaps  be  conveniently  divided,  for 
our  purpose,  into  (i)  Philosophic,  (2)  Scientific,  (3)  Literary. 

(i)  Philosophic.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  philosophical  writing 
going  on  in  the  present  day,  and  there  is  a  need  to  show  what  is  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  various  technical  philosophies.  It  has 
its  own  answer,  in  the  Incarnation,  to  the  question  with  which  all 
philosophy  is  concerned,  "  What  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
world,  and  more  especially  of  human  history  ? "  It  is  therefore  to 
this  extent  its  own  philosophy,  and  while  it  may  utilize  the  work  of 
various  philosophers  it  is  unable  jurare  in  verba  magistri.  It  may 
gain  from  the  philosophers  further  insight  into  its  own  meaning  ;  but 
it  claims  to  possess  a  further  light  of  its  own  upon  "the  ultimate 
things "  than  any  merely  speculative  system  can  shed.  This  claim 
needs  perhaps  a  fuller  recognition  than  it  at  present  receives  ;  it  claims 
to  have  a  mission  and  a  message  to  the  philosophers,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Under  this  head,  too,  it  is  important  to  show  that  all  real  attacks 
upon  Christianity,  and  all  consequent  efforts  in  its  defence  really  lie 
in  the  field  of  philosophy.  That  is  to  say,  all  sciences,  as  such,  are 
limited  to  their  own  particular  sphere  of  inquiry,  and  cannot  immedi 
ately  affect  a  religion  which  lies  outside  that  sphere.  It'ls  only  when 
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their  results  are  utilized  in  support  of  some  philosophic  system,  some 
theory  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  that  they  come  into  contact  with 
religion.  There  is  great  need  therefore  to  call  attention  to  the  philoso 
phical  presuppositions  of  any  scientific  or  critical  writer  who  may  be 
adverse  to  Christianity ;  because  it  is  there,  and  not  in  his  science  or 
his  criticism  that  the  opposition  lies,  and  there  that  it  must  be  met  and 
answered.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  point  which  still  needs  fuller 
recognition. 

When  we  turn  to  these  anti-Christian  philosophies,  speculative 
materialism  is  supposed  to  have  less  vogue  than  half  a  century  ago. 
But  the  effect  of  the  widespread  moral  materialism  of  the  age  upon  its 
intellectual  tone  and  temper  is  very  great,  and  perhaps  increasing.  We 
have  great  need,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  moral  causes  of  intellectual 
doubt  and  disbelief. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  vague  pantheism  in  the  air,  which  calls 
for  emphatic  teaching  on  the  distinction  between  God  and  man,  the 
Creator  and  the  creature.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  Divine  Tran 
scendence  is  as  important  an  element  in  the  Christian  Faith  as  the 
Divine  Immanence.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  which  keeps  both  thoughts  in  their  due  place. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  Unitarianism,  which  has  of  course 
reasserted  itself  at  intervals  ever  since  the  Arian  days,  and  seems  at 
present  to  be  in  the  full  flood  of  another  reassertion.  As  this  present 
reassertion  is  largely  fortified  by  some  Biblical  critics  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  necessity,  above  mentioned,  for  sifting  their  philosophical 
presuppositions,  and  bringing  those  presuppositions  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  of  what  the  Christian  Church  has  been  and  done,  and  now  is, 
and  does  for  the  world  ;  the  Christian  Church  which  has  rested  wholly 
on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation. 

This  raises  the  question  that  is  now  being  discussed  in  many  quarters, 
as  to  how  far  the  dogmatic  definitions  of  the  past  are  of  present 
obligation  upon  us.  They  are  often  represented  as  due  to  obsolete 
philosophic  ideas;  and  this  charge  requires  careful  sifting.  The 
Christian  belief  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  more  especially  in  its 
undivided  days,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  ignored  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question ;  but  of  course  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  it, 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Finally,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  contemporary  thought 
about  sin.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  sin,  without 
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due  distinction  between  its  possibility  and  its  actuality,  as  a  necessary 
phase  in  man's  advancing  development,  and  the  fall  therefore  as  really 
a  rise.  While  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  Christian  view  of  sin, 
which  regards  its  moral  and  spiritual  malignity,  as  seen  in  the  experience 
of  the  individual  and  the  race.  And  these  two  views  do  not  really 
meet.  The  one  is  external  and  hypothetical ;  the  other  internal  and 
practical.  And  the  question  arises  whether  at  all,  or  how  far,  or  in 
what  form,  the  former  view  is  compatible  with  the  latter,  which  is  the 
vitally  important  one  in  the  actual  struggle  with  sin. 

This  further  raises  the  question  of  what  we  mean  by  the  Atonement. 
On  this  there  has  been  much  thoughtful  writing  of  recent  years,  but  it 
has  hardly  yet  filtered  through  into  the  popular  mind,  especially  the 
mind  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  who  continually  reproduce  the 
crudest  of  obsolete  theories  to  demolish  them.  The  best  teaching  on 
this  subject  therefore  needs  popularization. 

(2)  Scientific.     Under  this  head  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
fact,  that    when    once    philosophy    and    science    have    been    properly 
distinguished,  the  Christian  Church  cannot  possibly  adopt  any  other 
attitude  than  one  of  welcome  to  all  fresh  scientific  discoveries  ;   while 
many  more  leaders  of  science  are  now  ready  to  interpret  the  world  as 
ultimately  spiritual,  than  was  the  case  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  for  clearing  the  air  on  the  subject  of 
"  evolution " ;  in  the  direction  of  showing  that  it  is  the  name  of 
a  process  or  method,  and  can  never  account  for  any  "  origins." 
Consequently  that  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with,  it  can  never 
really  affect  the  notions  of  creation  or  revelation ;  while  its  teleological 
implications  point  to  a  final  and  therefore  to  a  first  cause.  Confusion 
about  this  is  working  a  great  deal  of  spiritual  havoc  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  a  large,  half-educated  public  which  dabbles  in  scientific 
results  that  are  long  out  of  date,  and  needs  convincing  of  the  fact. 
Here  too,  therefore,  the  question  arises  of  how  best  to  popularize  the 
best  thoughts  on  the  true  relation  of  science  and  religion,  whose  real 
interest  must  always  be  one,  namely  truth. 

(3)  Literary.     Under  this  head  would  fall  the  various  questions 
raised   by  modern  Biblical  criticism.     A  large  number  of  Christian 
people  in  the  present  day  are  seriously  perplexed,  not  from  an  accurate 
or  first-hand  acquaintance  with  critical  processes  and  results,  but  from 
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a  vague  sense  of  insecurity  due  to  a  general  notion  that  everything  in 
the  Bible,  and  more  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  is  being  called 
in  question.  While  anti-Christian  thinkers  proclaim,  as  established 
results  of  criticism,  views  which  have  no  right  to  any  claim  of  the 
kind.  Reassurance  is  needed. 

While  admitting  the  full  right,  not  to  say  inevitableness  of  critical 
examination,  we  have  to  raise  the  question,  how  far  the  Bible  and 
especially  the  New  Testament,  can  be  critically  examined  precisely 
like  any  other  book.  For  example :  we  cannot  help  approaching  all 
such  criticism  either  as  Christians  or  not.  And  this  fact  must 
necessarily  qualify  many  of  the  most  important  details  of  our  criticism  ; 
the  same  points  taking  a  totally  different  colouring  according  as  we 
believe  the  Incarnation  to  be  true  or  not. 

We  have  therefore  to  ask  how  much  the  subjective  presuppositions 
of  any  given  critic  have  contributed  to  his  critical  results. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  to  show  that  criticism  is  not  one  homo 
geneous  movement  making  towards  generally  accepted  conclusions, 
but  a  many-sided  process  which  may  issue  in  diametrically  opposite 
opinions.  The  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  instance,  is 
now  established  in  many  minds  as  the  result  of  criticism ;  while,  also 
as  the  result  of  criticism,  it  is  denied  by  others. 

We  need  to  show,  therefore,  how  much  reconstruction  has  been  the 
result  of  criticism,  as  well  as  destruction ;  and  to  expose  the  popular 
fallacy  that  critical  capacity  is  measured  by  its  destructiveness ;  to 
distinguish  in  short  sane  from  insane  criticism,  criticism  run  mad. 

On  the  other  hand  we  need  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  suspicious 
of  all  criticism,  as  such,  the  great  value  which  has  accrued  from  it ; 
the  fuller  insight,  for  example,  into  the  progressive  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelations,  with  the  consequent  solution  of  the  moral 
difficulties  which  it  formerly  presented  ;  the  better  appreciation  of  the 
post-exilic  period ;  of  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea ;  the 
more  living  insight  into  the  different  scriptural  books. 

The  total  effect  of  this  should  be  reassuring  to  those  whose  acquaint 
ance  with  the  facts  can  only  be  at  second  or  third  hand,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  work  that  a  congress  might  assist. 

Under  the  same  heading  a  totally  different  subject  needs  to  be 
considered,  and  that  is  the  reaction  of  modern  literature  upon  Christian 
life;  the  extent  to  which  the  novel,  the  drama,  the  journal  now 
compete  with  the  Church  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  of  "the 
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man  in  the  street."  Not  only  do  the  many  "  problem "  plays  and 
novels  often  treat  as  open  questions  things  which,  for  the  Christian,  are 
not  open  questions  at  all,  but  beyond  this  the  ethical  principles  and 
standards  of  popular  literature  are  vague,  various,  often  crude  and 
uninstructed,  and  their  result  is  a  subtle,  but  very  pervasive  and  pene 
trating  influence  of  a  kind  that  tends  to  confuse  the  clear  outline  of 
Christian  ethics  even  in  Christian  minds.  These  considerations  become 
all  the  more  important  when  we  reflect  upon  the  spread  of  popular 
education,  which  now  enables  all  classes  to  read,  without  any  corre 
sponding  inculcation  of  the  duty  "to  take  heed  what  ye  hear,"  and 
to  "  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

Here,  then,  is  a  danger  which  the  Church  is  plainly  called  upon  to 
meet,  and  a  congress  might  well  discuss  possible  methods  of  meeting  it. 

These  few  outlines  may  suggest  further  details  which  other  minds 
will  supply.  On  the  whole  subject  it  is  important,  in  a  busy  age  like 
the  present,  to  remember  that  thought  after  all  lies  at  the  root  of 
human  life,  and  can  never  be  neglected  with  impunity.  And  the  fact 
that  with  the  majority  of  men  it  is  second-hand  thought  accepted 
on  authority  of  one  kind  or  another,  does  not  diminish,  but  from  the 
Church's  point  of  view,  emphasizes  this  importance,  for  it  increases  the 
need  for  teaching.  And  this  raises  the  practical  aspect  of  the  subject. 
How  can  the  Anglican  Church  best  discharge  this  part  of  its  duty  ? 
We  have  not,  and  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  not,  the  coercive 
machinery  of  the  Roman  Church  at  our  command.  And,  indeed,  the 
time  when  the  machinery  of  "index"  and  "imprimatur"  could  be 
effective  is  long  gone  by.  The  duty  must  be  performed  by  individuals 
rather  than  by  any  attempts  at  a  collective  voice,  but  by  individuals 
who,  for  this  very  reason,  act  under  a  deep  sense  of  their  corporate 
responsibility.  To  effect  this  there  would  seem  to  be  a  need — 

1 i )  That  there  should  be  more  Christian  students,  clerical  or  lay, 
who  would  accept  the  intellectual  service  of  the  Church  as  their  definite 
vocation,  and  a  vocation  as  dependent  as  all  others  on  the  life  of  prayer, 
and  all  that  prayer  connotes. 

(2)  That  the  clergy  at  large  should  be  encouraged  to  give  a  more 
important  place  to  study  than,  under  the  present  pressure  of  manifold 
engagements,  they  habitually  do. 
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(3)  That  the  clergy,  and  especially  those  who,  to  borrow  a  scientific 
metaphor,  possess  "  energy  of  position,"  should  supplement  their  personal 
teaching  by  the  recommendation  of  books.  There  is  a  large  Christian 
public  who  would  gladly  welcome  such  guidance  if  wisely  and  liberally 
bestowed.  This  would  also  promote  the  growth  of  societies  for  study, 
which  in  their  turn  would  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  collective 
Christian  opinion  upon  new  points  of  thought. 
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CHURCH'S  MINISTRY 

BY   THE 

VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON   OF    BIRMINGHAM 

IN  view  of  the  immense  changes  wrought  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
(a)  by  the  opening  up  of  Africa  and  the  Far  East,  (b)  by  the 
manifold  multiplication  of  English-speaking  peoples,  especially  in 
North  America,  (c)  by  facilities  of  communication,  the  growth  of 
towns,  and  the  almost  universal  spread  of  the  power  of  reading  and 
the  wish  to  raise  questions,  the  problems  of  the  Church's  Ministry 
have  become  insistent  and  urgent.  They  fall  into  two  main  divisions  : 
(I.)  The  supply  of  clergy.  How  is  the  Church  to  be  furnished  with 
ordained  clergymen,  adequate  in  quantity  and  quality  ?  (H»)  Laymen. 
What  departments  of  ministerial  life  are  better  carried  out  by  lay 
workers  ?  In  what  way  can  they  best  supply  the  shortage  of  the 
ordained  ? 

I. 

The  problem  of  the  supply  of  clergy  naturally  divides  itself  again 
into  three  main  divisions — (a)  the  securing  of  candidates,  (b)  their 
training,  (t)  the  distribution  of  those  who  are  ordained,  so  as  to  make 
their  work  as  useful  as  possible. 

(a)    CANDIDATES. 

The  Church  has  to  face  two  opposite  difficulties.  On  the  one 
hand  the  tendency  to  choose  more  lucrative  professions  is  strong. 
Materialism  and  mammon  worship  grow  upon  us :  the  spiritual 
seems  remote,  unreal.  Even  God-fearing  parents  shrink  from  calling 
on  their  sons  to  face  the  sacrifices  involved  in  a  clerical  career. 
The  old  idea  of  its  being  **  a  soft  job  "  scarcely  lingers  on  even  in 
England.  In  the  United  States  and  in  the  Colonies  clerical  life 
is  constantly  "  missionary,"  and  therefore  involves  isolation  and  the  loss 
of  opportunities  for  social  pleasures,  to  say  nothing  of  hard  fare  and 
rough  conditions.  The  training  for  it  is  costly — the  young  man  may 
after  all  turn  back  on  the  eve  of  Ordination,  and  find  himself  too  old 
for  most  other  lines  of  life.  He  sees  others  attaining  independence, 
while  he  is  still  kept  at  college.  It  needs  exceptional  strength  of 
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character  to  hold  fast  to  noble  ideals  of  a  self-sacrificing  priesthood, 
when  parents  are  urging  the  easier  course,  and  companions  are  full  of 
the  enthusiasms  of  business,  invention,  worldly  ambition,  social  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always  those  who  are  ready  enough  to 
be  put  into  one  of  the  priest's  offices  :  but  their  equipment  may  be  small, 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  motives  not  beyond  question,  even  though  they 
may  be  themselves  wholly  unconscious  of  worldliness.  The  standards 
of  character,  of  capacity,  of  readiness  for  hard  work,  must  not  be 
lowered. 

How  can  we  best  cherish  the  sense  of  vocation  in  the  one  class, 
and  sift  it  in  the  other  ? 

i.  Home  influences.  Parents  naturally  look  to  see  what  promise 
there  is  of  a  secure  competence,  and,  in  due  course,  of  matrimony. 
Ought  we  then  to  look  to  Sustentation  Funds  as  the  chief  means  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  candidates  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the 
good  and  efficient  priest  will,  as  things  are,  always  receive  enough  to 
live  on  ?  [For  provision  for  old  age  see  below,  (c)  ii.]  This  aspect 
of  the  problem  should  urge  us  all  to  strive  more  zealously  against  the 
growing  luxury  of  the  age. 

In  Australia  and  elsewhere  clergy  have  not  the  social  status  which 
they  have  in  England.  Does  this  fact  influence  parents  seriously  ? 
Does  it  arise  from  our  having  sent  out  inferior  men  in  the  past  ?  Is  it 
partly  due  to  the  "  Voluntary  System,"  and  the  clergy  being  (or  being 
thought  to  be)  "  under  the  thumb  "  of  perhaps  vulgar  laymen  ?  Out 
side  the  British  Isles,  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  the  tradition  that  some 
in  each  generation  of  a  family  are  sure  to  be  ordained. 

ii.  School.  Can  more  be  done  at  schools  to  prompt  boys  to  wish  for 
Ordination,  and  to  view  it  as  a  high  privilege  rather  than  as  a 
profession  ?  Or  is  there  a  danger  of  provoking  reaction  ?  At  what 
age  should  the  idea  be  seriously  set  before  a  boy  ?  And  by  whom  ? 
Whatever  may  be  done  at  other  times,  it  is  clearly  part  of  right 
preparation  for  Confirmation  to  hold  out  to  the  boy  a  high  ideal  of  the 
value  of  his  individual  life,  and  to  urge  him  to  pray  to  be  guided  in 
the  choice  of  his  vocation.  Is  the  pressing  need  of  more  clergy 
sufficiently  made  known  at  schools  ? 

iii.  Guilds.  Is  it  well  to  band  boys  (or  young  men)  together  in 
guilds  of  those  who  are  hoping  to  be  ordained  ?  Or  should  this 
ambition  be  kept  secret  during  boyhood  (and  youth)  from  all  but  the 
most  intimate  friends  ? 

iv.  College.  Many  men  who  go  to  college  with  a  view  to  Ordination 
are  turned  aside  by  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  firmness  of  their 
faith  in  religion  in  general,  in  the  Christian  creeds,  in  the  Anglican 
position.  Can  more  be  done  by  guilds  or  otherwise  to  help  men  to 
meet  such  difficulties  ?  Sometimes,  when  financial  help  is  given  to  a 
candidate,  he  is  required  to  promise  to  repay  the  grant,  if  he  does 
not  proceed  to  Ordination.  Does  such  a  stipulation  work  well  ? 
How  can  a  man  best  be  protected  from  making  the  Great  Refusal 
through  exaggerated  mistrust  in  his  own  sincerity,  or  through  lack  of 
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faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  A  sense  of  unfitness  may  be  either  a  sign 
of  vocation,  or  a  proof  of  its  absence  :  and  few  are  good  judges  in 
their  own  case. 

v.  Age  at  Ordination.  The  interval  between  school  and  Ordination 
is  often  long,  and  only  partially  filled  by  the  time  at  the  University  or 
Theological  College.  And  it  is  often  perilous  to  a  sense  of  vocation, 
especially  if  the  young  man's  contemporaries  are  out  in  the  world  and 
earning  their  living.  Should  it  be  shortened  by  lowering  the  age  of 
entering  on  the  diaconate  ?  With  or  without  a  similar  change  with 
regard  to  the  priesthood  ?  [In  the  United  States  the  age  for  the  priest 
hood  is  twenty-five.]  If  this  is  not  done,  should  the  candidate  be  kept 
at  his  studies  (general  or  special)  all  the  time  ?  Should  he  practise 
ministerial  work  as  a  lay-helper  ?  Should  he  live  a  lay-life  for  a  time 
as  a  school-master  or  in  an  offke  ?  If  so,  how  can  his  vocation  best  be 
fostered?  If  he  does  much  religious  work,  he  becomes  a  marked 
man — perhaps  a  prig :  if  he  does  not,  there  is  danger  lest  the  cares, 
struggles  and  pleasures  of  this  world  choke  his  sense  of  vocation. 

vi.  Older  men.  Some  of  the  best  candidates  only  make  up  their 
minds  to  seek  Ordination  after  having  entered  on  some  other  career. 
The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  does  much  good  work  in  this 
direction.  Should  there  be  a  fixed  (upper)  limit  of  age  ? 

vii.  Financial  help.  Ought  there  to  be  a  diocesan  fund  for  candidates 
in  every  diocese  ?  Is  there  a  danger  of  the  dioceses  competing  for  the 
"best"  men,  much  as  schools  and  colleges  compete  for  the  best 
scholars  ?  Should  the  diocesan  fund  only  help  candidates  from  the 
diocese  ?  How  far  should  the  candidates  be  examined  by  a  diocesan 
board  ?  All  of  them  ?  Or  only  those  who  receive  financial  help  ?  It 
is  most  desirable  to  draw  out  lay  opinion  on  the  merits  of  candidates 
and  the  sort  of  men  they  wish  to  have  minister  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  examining  requires  experts  if  it  is  to  be  done  justly, 
and  above  all  such  delicate  work  as  this. 

There  are  cases  where  young  men  or  their  parents  shrink  from 
asking  for  such  help  as  derogatory.  Is  this  common  ?  How  can  the 
difficulty  best  be  met  ? 

Sometimes  a  candidate  borrows  money  for  his  training  from  private 
friends  or  from  some  Church  body.  This  is  obviously  most  undesirable, 
unless  the  amount  involved  is  very  small,  say  less  than  half  his  first 
year's  stipend.  Is  it  even  then  objectionable  ? 

viii.  lest  of  Vocation.  With  men  of  less  social  and  educational 
advantages  who  offer  themselves  for  the  Ministry,  the  best  test  is  their 
willingness  to  improve  themselves  at  the  cost  of  toil  and  drudgery. 
Thus  as  regards  intellectual  training,  let  them  plod  at  Greek  grammar. 
There  are  attractions  about  nearly  all  the  forms  of  pastoral  work  that 
a  candidate  can  do,  which  make  them  of  little  use  as  tests  of  vocation  : 
this  is  specially  true  about  making  speeches  and  giving  addresses,  and 
fluency  is  no  sign  of  being  called  to  the  Ministry.  Every  one  would 
agree  in  theory  that  exceptional  spiritual  gifts  will  make  up  for  defects 
in  learning  and  social  culture :  but  can  they  be  adequately  tested  ? 
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Will  not  the  humble-minded  man  do  his  utmost  to  improve  his 
talents?  Sometimes  candidates  from  humbler  homes  are  tested  by 
being  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  household  work  during  their 
training:  is  this  plan  found  to  answer  its  purpose,  or  not? 

ix.  Physical  finest.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  necessary  to 
be  specially  exacting  as  regards  health  and  bodily  activity.  In  most 
tropical  climates— or  where  the  priest  must  ride  long  distances  to  do 
his  work — in  the  prairie,  in  the  bush,  within  the  Arctic  circle — physical 
qualifications  are  as  important  as  any. 

God  sometimes  calls  men  against  their  will,  like  Moses  and 
Jeremiah.  It  is  also  true  that  He  sometimes  lets  outward  hindrances 
be  barriers  to  the  most  sincere  inward  desire  for  the  ministerial  life,  or 
to  some  particular  department  of  it. 


(If)    THE  TRAINING  OF  CANDIDATES. 

i.  Should  a  University  training  be  insisted  on?  Must  the  narrowness 
of  life  in  a  Theological  College  (unless  it  be  in  a  University)  hinder 
a  man's  efficiency  afterwards  ?  In  many  countries  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  affairs  are  more  important  than  scholarship. 

ii.  Should  there  be  different  standards  in  different  parts  for  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  the  priest  ?  If  so,  where  may  the  standard 
safely  be  lowest  ?  Are  moral  and  theological  problems  really  easier 
among  the  "  backward  "  races  ? 

iii.  The  life  of  a  priest  has  been  in  all  ages  open  to  men  of  whatever 
worldly  rank.  Is  it  desirable  that  men  of  humbler  origin  should  be 
educated  "  up "  ?  Or  will  such  training  break  the  man's  sympathy 
with  the  class  out  of  which  he  has  come  ?  Are  good  manners  and 
correct  speech,  generally  speaking,  as  indispensable  as  courtesy,  discre 
tion  and  the  "instincts"  of  a  gentleman?  If  so,  are  there  any  dioceses 
or  posts  within  a  diocese,  where  they  matter  less  ? 

iv.  The  Bishops'  examinations.  Should  they  be  centralized  ? 
Become  provincial  rather  than  diocesan  ?  Can  they  be  made  more 
useful  as  guides  in  preparation,  and  more  flexible  so  as  to  suit  different 
classes  of  men,  such  as  those  who  have  only  begun  Greek  or  Latin 
late  in  life,  or  who  were  never  drilled  in  general  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  in  their  childhood  ? 

The  Prayer  Book  requires  that  the  candidate  shall  be  "  learned  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  sufficiently  instructed  in  Holy  Scripture."  Is 
Greek  more  important  than  Latin  ?  Should  both  be  required  ?  In 
all  cases  ?  If  two  dead  languages  be  required,  should  they  be  Hebrew 
and  Greek  ?  What  new  subjects  should  be  included,  either  as 
compulsory  or  as  optional,  e.  g.  economic  or  social  subjects,  history  of 
Missions,  apologetics  ? 

v.  Moral  discipline  during  preparation.  Is  training  in  a  residential 
college  necessary  for  security  in  this  matter  ?  Is  it  a  help  towards 
enduring  the  strain  and  temptations  of  an  isolated  up-country  life  ? 
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vi.  Devotional  preparation.  A  man's  devotional  capacities  are  often" 
latent  until  they  are  brought  out  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.  How  to 
secure  this  opportunity  for  all  ? 

vn.  Instruction  in  pastoral  work — in  the  art  of  teaching — in  elocution, 
in  preaching.  The  formation  of  ideals  as  regards  visiting,  preparation 
of  candidates  for  Confirmation,  plan  of  the  day. 

viii.  Is  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  Church  principles 
sufficient?  Or  should  the  candidate  receive  special  instruction  in 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  Church  and  other  bodies  of  Christians, 
especially  those  he  is  most  likely  to  come  across  ?  And  in  the  case  of 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  can  adequate  instruction  in  the  native 
religion  or  religions  be  given  before  the  man  goes  out? 

ix.  The  diaconate.  Can  it  be  made  more  useful  as  a  time  of  training  ? 
Should  it  be  prolonged  (in  normal  cases)  ?  If  so,  should  it  be  by 
lowering  the  age  at  entrance,  or  by  deferring  the  priesthood  ?  Should 
candidates  for  the  Mission  Field  serve  their  diaconate  at  home  ? 

x.  Should  the  Bishops  have  absolute  freedom  to  dispense  with  any 
or  all  of  the  normal  requirements  in  special  cases  ?  In  the  United 
States  such  dispensation  is  often  given,  with  the  best  results. 

xi.  Native  Ministry.  We  constantly  pray  for  the  enlistment  into  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  of  men  of  colour  for  work  among  their  own 
kindred  and  in  their  native  climates.  Should  they  be  trained  among 
"  whites "  or  specially  by  themselves  ?  In  some  dioceses  such  men 
are  not  taught  English  lest  they  be  lured  away  to  some  more  remunera 
tive  calling  ;  does  the  restriction  work  well  ?  In  what  countries  can 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  clergy — for  all  offices  ?  or  for  all  but  the 
highest  ? — be  expected,  say  within  thirty  years  ? 


c      THE    ORDAINED. 

i.  Incumbent  f — their  appointment.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  for 
the  Roman  method  of  giving  absolute  power  to  the  Bishop  ?  Does  a 
Diocesan  Patronage  Board  work  well  ?  Is  it  prepared  to  run  risks  by 
appointing  men  whose  qualities  are  out  of  the  ordinary?  To  be 
efficient  it  must  either  be  a  small  body  or  work  through  a  small 
committee  ;  can  it  still  be  really  representative  of  all  sections  ?  How 
far  is  it  desirable  to  give  a  share  in  the  appointment  to  the  leading 
laymen  of  the  parish  concerned  ?  Does  this  ever  lessen  the  vicar's 
sense  of  mission  ? 

Would  some  assimilation  to  the  Wesleyan  system  be  of  advantage, 
,e.g.  all  incumbencies  to  be  ipso  facto  void  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  years 
from  appointment,  with  or  without  the  possibility  of  re-appointment  ? 
Has  any  method  been  found  practicable  for  removing  the  man  who  is 
not  fitted  for  that  particular  post  through  ill-health,  temperament,  or 
any  other  reason  ? 

Has  any  satisfactory  method  been  found  for  dealing  with  cases  of 
immorality,  heresy,  disloyalty,  incompetency  ? 
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In  all  these  matters  the  Church  in  England  desires  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  tackled  the  problems,  free  from  the 
hampering  perplexities  and  traditions  that  cramp  her  action.  J 

ii.  Provision  for  old  age.  In  England  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institu 
tion,  in  the  United  States  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy  Fund,  are 
attempting  to  grapple  with  this  problem,  and  steadily  extending  their 
work.  Natal  has  recently  started  a  Clergy  Provident  Fund.  How 
far  have  other  Colonial  Churches  taken  similar  steps  ?  Should  the 
English  Clergy  Pensions  Institution  be  urged  to  alter  its  policy 
so  as  to  encourage  men  to  undertake  a  period  of  service  abroad 
(see  v.  below)  ? 

In  the  United  States  the  man  of  moderate  ability  is  reckoned  old  at 
forty-five,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  put  on  the  shelf.  Unbeneficed  clergy 
have  a  similar  difficulty  in  England  in  finding  work.  Does  this  have 
a  deterrent  effect  on  candidates  for  Ordination  ?  If  so,  can  it  be  met 
by  the  development  of  pensions  (as  in  the  Army)  ? 

iii.  Assistant  Curates.  In  country  districts  how  can  the  loneliness 
of  the  younger  men  best  be  lessened  ?  Our  Lord  sent  out  His  disciples 
two  and  two ;  and  isolation  is  full  of  dangers  to  the  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  moral  life.  Do  Bush  Brotherhoods  meet  the  difficulty  ? 
Are  there  cases  where  nothing  of  the  sort  would  be  possible  ? 

Is  it  wise  to  leave  the  choice  of  an  assistant  entirely  to  the  incumbent  ? 
The  less  attractive  parishes  are  likely  to  suffer  under  this  system  ;  can 
it  be  altered  without  danger  of  making  the  assistant  too  independent  ? 

iv.  Differentiation  of  duties — preaching  orders,  diocesan  missioners, 
etc.,  etc.  Many  clergy  have  special  gifts — scholarship,  eloquence,  power 
with  particular  classes  in  the  community  (the  devout,  the  outcast,  men, 
boys,  etc.).  Ought  we  to  cultivate  such  gifts  more  ?  Or  does  the 
gain  in  special  experience  scarcely  outweigh  the  loss  of  the  daily 
discipline  of  parish  life  amidst  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ?  Is  it 
wholesome  for  a  man  to  work  for  many  years  together  as  a  teacher,  or 
chaplain  to  an  institution,  or  organizing  secretary  ?  If  not,  is  a  com 
bination  of  different  duties  at  the  same  time  better  than  periodic  change 
from  one  sort  of  work  to  another  ?  The  Colonies  generally  demand 
"  all-round  "  men  ;  but  as  time  goes  on  the  problem  of  specialization 
comes  to  the  fore. 

v.  "  Home  "  and  "foreign  "  service.  When  possible  young  Colonial 
clergy  should  be  encouraged  to  come  and  serve  in  England  for  a  time. 
Conversely,  English  clergy  should  take  a  term  at  "  foreign  "  service. 
Is  this  ideal  practicable  in  all  Colonies  ?  Is  it  ever  possible  in  India 
or  elsewhere  among  heathen?  Does  the  one  experience  ever  make 
the  man  less  fit  for  the  other  work  ?  Are  short-timers  really  welcome 
in  the  Colonies  ? 

How  can  we  secure  that  in  such  cases  his  marching  orders  shall 
come  to  a  man  with  authority,  without  encroaching  on  his  responsibility 
to  choose  for  himself,  and  without  a  great  number  of  round  men  being 
sent  to  square  holes  ? 

vi.   Competition  between  dioceses.     Can  anything  be  done  to  regulate 
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the  competition  between  dioceses  to  secure  the  services  of  those  who 
are  ready  for  a  change  of  work  ? 

It  is  easy  to  form  ideals  of  the  Board  of  Missions  guiding  volunteers 
to  the  places  where  the  need  of  help  is  at  the  moment  greatest ;  but  is 
it  possible  (as  things  are)  for  any  board,  society,  or  secretary  really 
to  evaluate  the  urgency  of  the  various  demands  ?  Can  our  organization 
be  improved  on  this  point  ?  Ought  we  to  have  a  supreme  director 
of  Foreign  Missions  ?  Or  a  board .  of  representatives  from  each 
continent  or  province  ? 

|  vii.  Opening  up  of  new  'work.  Is  it  right  that  the  responsibility  of 
opening  a  new  Mission  should  be  undertaken  either  by  private  persons, 
or  Missionary  Societies  ?  Is  too  much  responsibility  thrown  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  this  matter  ?  In  America,  in  Australia, 
the  Church  undertakes  such  tasks  through  its  Board  of  Missions.  Or 
has  the  existing  policy  justified  itself  by  developing  enthusiasm  and 
initiative  which  might  have  lost  their  fire  under  regulations  and 
restrictions  ? 

II.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  LAYMEN. 

There  is  great  need  to  lay  stress  on  the  duty  of  the  layman  to  act 
as  a  priest  in  his  own  house  in  family  prayers,  in  teaching  the  children 
and  in  influencing  the  servants  (where  there  are  any).  Is  not  the 
decay  of  religion  in  some  of  the  Colonies  due  to  our  laymen  not  having 
been  trained  in  England  to  act  for  themselves  ?  There  is  always  a 
danger  that  is  the  shadow  to  a  blessing.  Has  the  greatly-increased 
activity  of  the  clergy  and  multiplication  of  services,  etc.,  diminished 
the  laymen's  sense  of  responsibility  ?  Has  religious  teaching  in  Sunday 
and  week-day  schools  acted  unfortunately  on  home  influence  ?  In 
England  ?  In  the  Colonies  ?  Do  modern  conditions  of  life  render 
such  a  change  inevitable,  however  much  it  may  be  regretted  ? 

(a)    FUNCTIONS    OF    LAYMEN    IN    CHURCH    LIFE. 

i.  Spiritual.  What  are  the  common  objections  to  sermons  by 
laymen  ?  The  critics  would  allege  a  lack  of  general  education,  or 
lack  of  theological  training,  or  lack  of  spiritual  experience  gained  by 
the  clergy  through  visiting.  How  far  are  these  objections  real  ?  Or 
are  the  true  reasons  for  the  prevalent  unwillingness  to  hear  laymen 
preach  of  a  meaner  sort  —  jealousy,  dislike  of  contact  with  the 
preacher  in  business  life  (this  has  its  good  side — men  like  to  idealize 
their  clergymen :  and  its  bad  side — men  like  their  clergyman  to 
idealize  them)  ? 

Is  there  any  part  of  the  teaching  and  prophetic  work  of  the 
Ministry  to  which  the  properly-qualified  layman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  ?  They  constantly  teach  religion  to  children  in  schools, 
and  often  prepare  candidates  for  Confirmation.  What  has  been  the 
experience  of  recent  years  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Houses  of 
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Laymen  at  home  and  abroad  on  doctrinal  questions  ?  Is  it  exerted 
directly  or  indirectly?  Gladly  or  with  reluctance? 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  make  more  use  of  men  whose  lives  are 
not  wholly  given  up  to  the  Ministry,  in  the  administration  of  the 
chalice  at  Holy  Communion  in  country  villages  ?  in  crowded  town 
churches  ? 

The  work  of  devoted  women,  Medical  Missions,  and  the  co-operation 
of  Christian  artisans  in  Industrial  Missions  are  of  the  highest  value,  but 
call  for  no  comment  here. 

ii.  Material.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  application 
of  Acts  vi.  2,  4,  is  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  lay  help.  Do  clergy  act 
on  Dr.  Hook's  advice — If  you  want  a  thing  done,  do  it  yourself; 
but  if  you  want  it  to  last,  get  a  layman  to  do  it  ?  We  ought  to 
train  the  young,  beginning  especially  at  Confirmation  time,  to  give 
time  to  Church  work.  We  ought  to  ta,ke  pains  to  give  them  easy 
things  first,  and  so  bring  them  on  to  what  is  more  difficult. 

(b)     THE    SUPPLY    OF    LAY    WORKERS. 

Invaluable  help  has  been  given  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
chiefly  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  drawing  out  and  guiding 
lay  help.  But  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  by  that  and 
kindred  societies.  If  a  man  will  not  work  (for  God),  neither  let 
him  eat  fat  God's  Board). 


Finally,  the  Church  as  a  whole  needs  to  reflect  on  our  Lord's  words 
in  St.  Luke  xiv.  28-32.  She  cannot  think  of  abandoning  her 
campaign,  or  of  ceasing  to  build  up  the  House  of  God.  But  she 
does  need  to  organize  her  work,  to  take  stock  of  her  materials,  to 
consider  where  she  can  find  more,  and  to  use  the  whole  to  the  best 
advantage. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  WORK 
AMONG  NON-CHRISTIAN  PEOPLES 


Two  main  questions  call  for  consideration  in  regard  to  the 
Church's  Work  among  Non-Christian  Nations,  viz.,  (i)  How 
can  we  convince  the  members  of  the  Church  generally  of  the 
paramount/ responsibility  lying  on  them  to  proclaim  the  Church's 
message  to  all  mankind  ?  (2)  The  greatness  of  the  duty  being 
once  recognized,  what  are  the  best  methods  of  fulfilling  it  ? 
The  second  of  these  questions  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
important  ;  but  considering  the  lukewarmness  of  the  majority 
of  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  on  the  subject  of  Missions,  the 
first  question  seems  in  no  way  of  less  urgent  importance. 

In  this  Paper  the  former  subject  is  dealt  with  by  submitting 
ten  Propositions,  and  the  latter  by  asking  forty-two  Questions. 


The  unique  position  in  the  Gospels  of  the  Last  Command  of 
Christ  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  examine  the  records 
carefully.  But  Common  Sense  gives  the  same  Command. 
For  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  to 
save  and  bless  mankind,  it  is  obvious  (i)  that  all  mankind  ought 
to  hear  of  so  tremendous  a  fact,  (2)  that  the  responsibility  of 
informing  those  who  do  not  know  it  must  lie  upon  those  who 
do  know  it.  And  yet  Missions  to  the  Non-Christian  world  are 
commonly  regarded  as  one  of  a  hundred  charities,  to  which  it 
may  be  quite  proper  to  subscribe,  but  the  subscription  to  which 
augurs  a  rather  exceptional  degree  of  liberality.  When  will  the 
average  Churchman  learn  how  unworthy  a  view  this  is  of  the 
greatest  of  ^11  tasks  laid  upon  the  Church  by  her  Lord  ? 

We  have  here  a  problem  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration 
by  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  Indeed  it  may  be  presumed 
with  some  confidence  that  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Congress  will  hardly  have  realized  its  momentous  importance 
themselves. 
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The  problem  may  be  thus  stated  more  in  detail : — What 
measures  can  be  t£ken  to  awaken  the  whole  Church  to  a  sense 
of  its  responsibility,  and  to  convince  the  average  Churchman  of 
the  following  ?  viz. — 

1 .  That  both  the  Command  of  Christ  and  the  dictates  of  Common 
Sense  put  the  Evangelization  of  the  world  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Church's  destined  duties. 

2.  That    this    is   no    question    of  a    comparison    between   various 
religions  more  or  less  beneficial,  but  a  question  of  fact — Did  a  Divine 
Person  come  into  the  world  to  bless  mankind  ?     If  the  answer  is  No, 
then  Christianity   is  false.     If  the  answer   is   Yes,   then  it  must    of 
necessity  be  for  all  men. 

3.  That   the  responsibility  of  the  Church  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  member  of  it,  and  that  any  professing  Christian  standing  aloof 
from  the  missionary  enterprise  shows  thereby  either  his  ignorance  or 
his  unbelief. 

4.  That  this  responsibility  cannot    be  fulfilled    by  a  small    annual 
subscription  given  more  or  less  unintelligently  and  perhaps  more  or  less 
grudgingly. 

5.  That  every  member  of  the  Church  ought    to  set    himself  de 
liberately  to  take  a  definite  part  in  the  enterprise,  interesting  himself 
in  its  progress  and  its  problems,  and  seeking  to  interest  others. 

6.  That  study,  prayer,  influence,   are  of  no  less  importance  than 
money  gifts. 

7.  That  money   gifts   to  the  missionary  enterprise  should  be  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  world-wide  character  of  the  enterprise ; 
such  an  enterprise  being  a  much  greater  thing  than  any  one  of  the 
hundred  local  or  home  objects  competing  for  support. 

8.  That  if  Home  Work  and  Foreign  Work  are,  as  is  constantly 
and  rightly  affirmed,  one  work,  it  follows  that  Foreign  Work  ought  to 
be  supported  equally  with  Home  Work,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  getting 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  Church's  contributions. 

9.  That  the  choice  of  the  particular  agency,    the  Society    or  the 
Mission,  to  receive  the  co-operation  and  support  of  any  individual,  is 
quite  a  secondary  thing  compared  with  the  duty  of  doing  something. 

10.  That  whatever  value  may  attach  to  any  of  the  various  common 
criticisms  of  Missions  as  actually  conducted,  the  fundamental  duty  of 
evangelizing  the  non-Christian  world  is  unaffected  by  them. 

» 

This  subject  further  suggests  inquiries  as  to  systems  of  Study, 
Publications,  Guilds  and  Unions  for  Prayer  and  Work,  Methods 
of  raising  Funds,  the  Deputation  System,  Diocesan  Movements, 
&c. 

Thus  it   will   be  seen   that    the   First   Question    is  a  really 
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important  one,  and  exhibits  many  ramifications.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  for  the  Congress  to  deal  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
matters,  but  the  mere  statement  of  them  may  bs  useful  in 
enlarging  ideas  on  the  subject. 


II 

The  Second  Question  involves  all  the  various  problems  of 
actual  missionary  work,  its  administration,  its  personnel^  its 
methods,  its  external  relations,  the  relative  importance  of 
different  fields,  and  problems  peculiar  to  particular  countries. 
These  may  be  tentatively  indicated  in  the  following  series  of 
questions  : — 

1.  As  regards  administration. 

'    (a)  The  Church's  duty  being  admitteJ,  what  can   the  Church,  as 
a  Church,  do  to  fulfil  it  ? 

(b)  What    does    practical    experience    show     as     to     the    relative 
efficiency  and  success  of  Missions  conducted  officially  by  the  whole 
Church  and  Missions  conducted  through  the    medium   of  voluntary 
Societies  responsible  to  the  Church  ? 

(c)  If  as  a  matter   of   historical   fact    both  methods  have  proved 
efficient  and  successful,  is  there  any  reason  for  changing  the  existing 
arrangements  either  way  ? 

(</)  Repeat  the  questions  (I)  and  (c)  as  regards  the  relative  useful 
ness  of  the  larger  Societies  carrying  on  Missions  in  many  lands  and  of 
the  smaller  Societies  concentrating  their  efforts  on  one  field  or  one 
class  (e.  g.  East  Central  Africa,  South  America,  Indian  Women, 
Jews). 

(e)  To  what  extent  should  the  general  control  of  the  Missions  of 
a  Church  or  a  Society  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  or 
Society  at  headquarters,  and  how  far  should  the  practical  administration 
be  committed  to  the  authorities  in  the  Missions  ? 

(./")  What  are  the  best  modes  of  allocating  and  dispensing  the 
funds  raised  at  home  for  Missions  abroad  ? 

2.  As  regards  personnel. 

(a)  What   are   the   distinctive    functions     of    clergymen,   laymen 
(including  doctors),  and  women  in  the  mission-field  ? 

(b)  In  what  way  can  men  and  women  of  exceptional  gifts,  intel 
lectual  or  otherwise,  be  best  secured  for  the  mission-field,  and  how  can 
their  gifts  be  best  utilized  ? 
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(c)  Are  men  and  women  of  lower  social  position  and  less  education 
to   be  welcomed  as   missionaries,  or    is  this   particular  service  to  be 
reserved  for  those  who  have  greater  advantages  in  these  respects  ? 

(d)  If  the  first  part  of  (c)   is  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  the 
second  part  in  the  negative,  how  may  the  services  of  those  with  less 
advantages  be  best  utilized  ? 

(e)  What   are  the  best   methods    of  training   or    preparation    of 
missionaries  ? 

(/)  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable,  or  feasible,  for  missionaries  to 
study  the  languages,  religions,  social  customs,  &c.  of  the  non- 
Christian  peoples  before  going  out  ? 

Of)  What  are  the  best  methods  of  financial  support  for  such 
missionaries  as  cannot  support  themselves  ? 

(>6)  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  respectively  of 
married  and  unmarried  missionaries  ? 

(/')  What  are  the  most  important  qualifications  for  a  missionary 
career,  physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual  ? 


3.  As  regards  methods  of  missionary  work. 

(a}  What  are  the  best  ways  of  applying,  in  the  mission-field, 
St.  Paul's  great  principle  of  "  diversities  of  gifts,"  of  "  ministrations," 
of  "  workings  "  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
missionary  work,  the  Evangelistic  and  the  Pastoral,  i.e.  evangelizing 
the  non-Christians  and  shepherding  the  converts  ? 

(c)  In    regard   to  the    Evangelistic    work,  what    is    the    relative 
importance  of  its  various  branches — preaching  and  teaching  in  towns  and 
villages,  education  in  different  grades,  medical  work,  women's  work, 
industrial  work,  linguistic  work  ? 

(d)  In  regard  to  the  Pastoral  work,  what  is  the  relative  importance 
of    its    various    branches — Christian     instruction,    Christian    worship, 
preparation   of  Christian  literature,  education  for    Christian    children, 
training  and  divinity  schools,  Church  organization  ? 

(e)  In  view   of  the  fact  that    non-Christians  are  most  effectively 
influenced  by  Christians  of  their  own  race,  what  are  the  best  methods 
of  training  native  clergy,  and  native  teachers  and  evangelists,  men  and 
women,  of  various  grades  ? 

(/)  What  are  the  best  methods  of  local  administration,  financial 
and  otherwise,  in  Missions  ? 

(g)  How  can  the  mutual  relations  of  white  and  coloured  clergy 
and  other  workers  be  best  adjusted  ? 
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can  the  native  Episcopate  be  most  wisely  prepared  for 
and  arranged,  during  the  preliminary  missionary  period  ? 

(/)  In  the  distribution  of  the  missionary  force,  is  concentration  or 
diffusion  the  wiser  policy  ?  If  the  answer  to  this  question  differs  in 
different  fields,  what  fields  demand  the  two  treatments  respectively  ? 


4.  As  regards  the  external  relations  of  Missions. 

(a)  What  are  the  right  relations  of  missionaries  to  the  governing 
authorities    of    non-Christian    lands    belonging    to    Christian    nations 
(e.g.  British  in  India,  German  in  East  Africa,  French  in  Madagascar)  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  right  relations  of  missionaries  to  the  rulers  of 
independent  non-Christian  countries  (e.  g.  Persia,  China,  Japan)  ? 

(c)  What   are   the   right   relations   of  missionaries    to    their    own 
countrymen  in  foreign  lands  (e.  g.  English  in  India)  ? 

5.  As  regards  the  outlook  geographically. 

(a)  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  occupy  the  still  unoccupied 
regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  particularly  South  Central  Africa,  the 
Soudan,  Arabia,  Tibet,  and  the  interior  of  South  America  ? 

(£)  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  work  more  efficiently  the  fields  only 
partially  occupied,  such  as  the  existing  mission-fields  of  Africa,  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  Persia,  large  districts  in  India  and  China  ? 

(c)  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  throw  the  work  in  those  territories 
where    there  are   already  considerable    native    Christian    communities 
(such  as  West  Africa,  South  India,  and  the  maritime    provinces    of 
China)  upon  those  communities,  and  thus  free  the  foreign  missionaries 
for  less  fruitful  fields  ? 

(d)  Should  the  upper  or  the  lower  classes  (or  in  India,  castes)  be 
specially  aimed  at  ? 

(e)  What  are  the  respective    claims    on  missionary  effort  of  Jews, 
Moslems,  Hindus,   Buddhists,  Confucianists,   and  the   purely    Pagan 
peoples  of  Africa,  &c.  ? 

(/)  Are  all  missions  equally  important,  or  can  some  be  relatively 
neglected,  or  deferred,  in  consequence  of  the  more  urgent  claims  of 
others  ? 


6.  As  regards  the  problems  of  particular  fields. 

(a)  In  India,  what  should  be  our  attitude  towards  Caste  ? 

(b)  In  India,  how  can  its  many  races  and  languages  be  welded  into 
one  Indian  Church  r 
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(<r)  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure 
religious  liberty  for  converts  ? 

(d)  In  Africa,  how  can  Polygamy,  Divorce,  and  other  Marriage 
Questions  be  best  dealt  with  ? 

(e)  In  Africa  (South),  how  can  the  relations  of  white  and  black  be 
best  adjusted  ? 

(f)  In    China,  what  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  Opium 
Traffic  ? 

(g)  In  China,  what  should  be  the  Church's  attitude  towards  the 
various  phases  of  Ancestral  Worship  ? 

(h)  In  Japan,  how  can  the  patriotic  independence  of  the  people  be 
utilized  in  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  topics  in  the  first  of  the  two  divisions 
are  embodied  in  ten  Propositions,  and  the  topics  in  the  second 
division  in  forty-two  Questions.  The  Propositions,  it  is 
believed,  are  indisputable  ;  but  they  need  to  be  enforced,  and 
illustrated.  The  Questions  would  receive  very  different 
answers  from  different  quarters,  so  they  are  suitable  for  frank 
and  friendly  discussion. 

If  the  ten  Propositions  are  accepted,  as  probably  they  would 
be  by  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  provided 
that  they  set  themselves  to  face  the  problem,  then  the  forty-two 
Questions  become  important.  In  other  words,  if  the  paramount 
duty  of  evangelizing  the  world  is  realized,  the  question  of  the 
best  way  of  fulfilling  it  becomes  urgent.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
too  common  for  some  of  the  more  obvious  of  the  Questions  to 
be  discussed  by  those  who  have  not  first  understood  the  duty  of 
the  Church  in  the  matter.  Hence,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
criticisms  of  men  who  are  disqualified  for  the  discussion,  not 
only  by  manifest  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  also 
by  the  absence  of  that  fundamental  conviction  which  is  a  pre 
requisite  to  intelligent  and  useful  discussion  of  methods. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress  may  prove  to  be  an  important  occasion,  both  for 
enforcing  the  ten  Propositions,  and  for  eliciting  the  very  best 
judgments  of  the  very  best  men  on  such  of  the  forty-two 
Questions  as  time  will  allow  to  be  discussed. 
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THE   CHURCH'S   MISSIONS 
IN   CHRISTENDOM 

THE  SPIRITUAL  STATE  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

THE  primary  problem  of  the  Church  in  Christendom  is  the  spiritual 
state  of  Christendom  itself.  It  is  good  to  get  behind  conventional 
phrases  such  as  "  Christian  countries  "  or  "  Christian  nations  "  and  to 
ask,  Has  there  ever  really  been  a  Christian  nation  ?  Do  we  ever  ex 
pect  to  see  one  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  problem  of  the 
fourth  century  is  still  with  us,  namely,  how  to  conquer  the  world 
within  the  Church,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  world  will 
ever  remain  leaven  which  has  not  leavened  the  whole  loaf :  as  the  leaven 
increases  so  does  the  material  it  has  to  permeate.  There  is,  too,  an 
ebb  and  flow  in  the  spiritual  force  of  the  Church,  and  there  are  times 
when  the  "  common  Christianity"  of  a  nation  means  more  than  it  does 
at  another  time.  In  our  day  we  are  called  to  gauge  the  value  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  British  Isles,  of  Europe  generally,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  parts  of  Africa.  In 
order  to  give  an  answer  it  is  sometimes  easier  if  we  examine  the 
extremities  of  the  Body,  the  younger  nations  rather  than  the  older 
home  of  Christendom.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  tares  and 
the  wheat  tend  to  gather  more  and  more  at  present  into  opposing 
bodies.  There  is  more  outspoken  and  organized  want  of  faith  and 
more  fervent  and  a  larger  mass  of  genuine  spirituality,  and  God  is 
fashioning  saints  still  as  swords  of  finest  temper  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  to-day.  It  also  seems  to  be  becoming  less  easy  to  be 
merely  a  conventional  Christian  in  the  presence  of  increased  intensity 
and  reality.  And  although  it  may  seem  alarming  to  acquiesce  in  any 
sense  in  growing  intensity  of  evil,  yet  growth  in  intensity  and  reality 
seem  to  be  distinct  gains.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  reflections, 
then  there  can  never  come  a  time  when  the  most  strenuous  mission 
work  in  the  heart  of  Christendom  and  for  Christendom  itself  will  be 
unnecessary. 

The  battle  in  Christendom  to-day  as  regards  itself  is  being  fought 
round  such  questions  as  these  :  Has  there  ever  been  a  genuine  revela 
tion  from  above,  as  distinguished  from  an  evolution  of  thought  by  man  ? 
Are  we  really  possessed  of  facts  about  God  and  His  will  which  man 
could  not  win  for  himself  in  his  ordinary  progress  ?  History  here  is  of 
course  repeating  itself.1 

The  advance  made  by  Christendom  in  our  age,  speaking  generally, 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller  realization  of  corporate  life.  The  State, 
educated  by  the  Church,  is  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church 
many  tasks  as  duties  laid  upon  the  whole  nation,  e.g.  poor  law 

1  See  Gwatkin's  Arlan  Controversy,  2s.  6d.t  in  "  Epochs  of  Church  History" 
series :  Longmans. 
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questions  :  and  so  far  it  is  a  distinct  advance.  At  the  same  time  the 
Church  asks  how  far,  if  education  were  so  treated,  any  nation  is 
sufficiently  Christian  to  undertake  such  duties  with  safety  to  the  coming 
ages.  So  also  the  Anglican  Church,  which  has  learnt  more  and  more 
fully,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the 
Ancient  Order  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  stability  of  the 
Faith,  asks  anxiously  whether  great  masses  of  Christians  who  lay  no 
store  by  this  ancient  order,  however  full  of  spiritual  life  they  are 
to-day,  are  not  imperilling  the  Faith  of  the  future  as  the  storms  grow 
more  intense,  as  evil  as  well  as  good  intensifies,  and  when  in  conse 
quence  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  will  need  every  anchor  it  possesses  to 
keep  it  from  drifting. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROWTH  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

Born  in  the  East,  where  all  great  religions  have  been  born,  and  in  at 
least  semi-tropical  regions  where  vision  of  the  unseen  is  easier  than  in 
colder  climes,  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa 
ment,  culminating  in  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  has 
taken  deepest  root  at  present  in  the  West,  and  among  races  in  more  or 
less  temperate  climes,  imbibing  of  course  the  characteristic  contribu 
tions  of  Western  nations.  Climate  affects  character  :  and  therefore  it 
has  come  about  that  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  strongest  to-day  among 
nations  possessing  temperate  clime,  graces  and  vices  rather  than  among 
those  whose  characteristics,  both  for  good  and  evil,  are  different. 
Strength,  force,  aggressiveness  not  unmixed  with  a  coarseness  of  fibre, 
are  the  general  characteristics  of  temperate  clime  races,  and  Christendom 
at  present  has  had  as  one  of  its  first  tasks  within  itself,  the  taming  of 
strong  natures,  strong  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  to  teach  them  the 
Beatitudes,  not  only  as  given  in  Matt.  v.  but  also  in  Matt.  xi.  6  and 
John  xx.  29. 

The  mixed  tares  and  wheat  of  Christendom,  both  of  remarkable 
vitality,  have  in  the  meantime  seized  upon  vast  regions  of  the  earth, 
especially  along  the  equator,  ruling  these  races  by  force  of  character, 
and  imparting  to  them  the  vices  as  well  as  the  graces  of  a  type  of 
humanity  differing  markedly  from  those  of  the  subject  nations.  Some 
times  the  trader,  at  other  times  the  missionary  has  led  the  way  ;  but 
both  are  sure  to  be  the  agents  of  one  or  other  of  two  aggressive  forces : 
the  inducements  of  worldly  gain  and  spiritual  devotion  to  God  in 
Christ.  The  result  has  been,  of  course,  a  mixture  of  good  and  eviL 
Christendom  has  put  upon  its  subject  races  the  marks  of  the  most 
splendid  service  as  well  as  of  very  great  evil,  the  former  certainly  pre 
dominating.  The  difficulty  has  ever  been  to  demonstrate  to  subject  races 
what  can  be  called  the  working  of  the  heavenly  leaven,  as  distinguished 
from  the  evil  of  the  untamed  nature  of  temperate  clime  races.  Naturally, 
too,  the  force  of  the  Church  of  God  has  been  for  centuries  not  a 
national,  but  a  sectional  or  individual  effort,  whereas  the  subjection  of 
the  race  and  the  growth  of  trade  has  had  the  aid  of  the  State.  It  is 
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because  the  impact  of  Christendom  upon  races  in  no  sense  Christian  has 
been  of  so  mixed  a  nature  that  probably  no  nation  in  Christendom  is 
anxious  to  answer  the  question  categorically  :  "  Are  you  ruling  there 
for  the  sake  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  for  your  own  profit  ?  " 
This  problem  is  linked  with  another  already  referred  to  in  the  question  : 
"  Has  there  ever  been  in  any  deep  sense  a  Christian  nation  ?  " 

RACIAL  ANTIPATHIES. 

As  the  world  seems  to  grow  smaller,  and  there  is  more  complete 
inter-communication  between  every  land,  and  as  populations  increase 
and  seek  homes  in  regions  not  yet  occupied,  the  most  serious  factor  of 
our  day  makes  its  appearance.  Again  it  is  only  history  repeating  it 
self,  for  the  antagonism  in  St.  Paul's  day  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
survives  to-day  in  quite  equal  degree  in  the  antipathy  between 
white  and  dark  races.  At  first  it  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  feeling, 
and  requiring  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  its  conquest. 
Difference  of  habits,  difference  of  besetting  virtues  and  vices,  very 
different  scales  of  living,  of  ideals,  of  industry  and  hours  of  labour, 
and  to  a  much  lesser  degree  difference  of  religion  produce  a  situation 
most  painful  to  contemplate.  Even  a  scientific  writer,  after  personal 
observation,  has  considered  that  some  races  differ  from  others  in  kind 
not  in  degree ;  that  is  that  they  are  not  human ;  it  is  no  wonder  that 
rougher  natures  look  on  some  races  as  oxen  rather  than  as  human  beings. 

These  antipathies  have  no  doubt  been  intensified  by  the  emotional 
appeals  of  unwise  Christians  who  plead  for  perfect  civil  equality  between 
members  of  varying  races,  basing  the  claim  on  the  brotherhood  of  man 
in  Christ,  possibly  claiming  the  vote  for  every  adult  of  whatever  colour 
because  he  is  a  human  being,  or  advocating  or  not  restraining  inter 
marriage.  Others  press  upon  tropical  races  the  latest  forms  of 
democratic  government  as  they  have  grown  up  in  Europe  and  among 
quite  dissimilar  races.  The  problem  to-day  is  how  best  to  fashion  a 
scientific  yet  truly  Christian  attitude  towards  dark  peoples,  especially 
the  tropical  and  weaker  races,  and  to  ask  for  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these  :  "  Human  beings  vary  in  age  and  capacity,  some  being  forty 
years  old  and  some  only  six  ;  do  you  treat  them  to  equal  privileges  ? " 
"  In  the  history  of  human  life  how  long  will  it  take  for  some  races  to 
grow  from  six  years  to  forty  ?  "  "  Is  it  possible  that  democratic  govern 
ment  may  be  as  impossible  for  races  near  the  equator  and  in  some 
climes,  as  anything  but  democratic  government  is  impossible  among 
other  races  and  climates?"  No  problems  are  of  such  tremendous 
importance  to-day  for  Christendom  both  in  Church  and  State.  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  only  the  real  Christendom  within  the  nominal 
Christendom  which  can  furnish  the  full  data  for  the  solution.  The 
problems  to  be  faced  by  the  real  Christendom  seem  to  be  these: 
( i )  The  universal  brotherhood  of  man  in  Christ  as  a  fact  of  revelation  ; 
perhaps  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  would  suffice,  to  assure  us  that 
the  Lord  did  lift  all  humanity  up  to  the  Father,  ennobling  and 
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redeeming  it  all.  (2)  But  within  the  brotherhood  there  is  every 
degree  of  equality  and  inequality  ;  it  requires  the  highest  and  most 
Christian  wisdom  to  discriminate  between  youth  and  maturity  within 
the  family.  (3)  Whether  the  nations  of  Christendom,  if  they  can.be 
called  elder  brothers,  are  not  bound  to  exhibit  what  is  due  from  their 
position,  tenderness,  reverence,  kindness,  patience,  firmness ;  above  all 
to  keep  such  vital  problems  clear  of  all  party  politics,  as  too  high  and 
sacred  for  such  an  arena.  (4)  To  determine  on  a  scientific  basis 
between  what  races  intermarriage  is  a  crime  just  as  it  would  be  between 
a  man  of  forty  and  a  child  of  six.  (5)  To  ascertain  whether  the 
gift  of  self-government  on  a  democratic  basis  does  not  to  some  races 
spell  disaster  at  a  particular  stage  of  their  growth,  and  whether  in 
regard  to  other  races  it  may  not  remain  an  impossibility. 

These  problems,  it  will  be  noted,  are  to  be  solved  within  the  area  of 
Christendom.  The  day  will  come  when  within  the  same  area  a 
further  question  will  press  for  an  answer,  namely,  whether  colour  is 
any  longer  to  be  a  dividing  line  between  races  in  the  sense  that 
civilization  is  all  on  one  side  and  barbarism  on  the  other.  But  the 
day  for  that  question  within  Christendom  has  not  yet  arrived,  for 
India  is  not  in  Christendom.  As  between  Christendom  and  races  at 
present  outside  it,  the  day  has  already  come  for  the  answer,  e.g.  in 
the  case  of  Japan  and  China.  Some  such  statement  as  the  above 
seems  to  be  necessary  before  we  can  approach  the  particular  problems 
in  different  parts  of  Christendom.  We  must  agree  upon  certain 
principles  and  define  some  terms  before  we  descend  to  details. 

SOME  OF  THE  GREATEST  PROBLEMS  IN  REGARD  TO  MISSIONS  OF  THE 
CHURCH  WITHIN  CHRISTENDOM. 

I.  Pioneers  of  the  white  races  scattered  over  vast  regions. 

These  compose  the  flood  which  has  covered  or  is  covering  vast 
spaces  in  America,  Australia,  and  parts  of  Africa.  They  are  the 
most  virile  members  of  their  nationality,  with  aggressive  force  developed 
at  the  expense  often  of  spirituality  by  the  life  they  lead.  The  point  of 
the  spear  is  likely  to  be  hard.  But  a  race  once  Christian,  if  it  falls 
back  into  materialism,  is  not  the  same  as  one  which  has  never  received 
the  Gospel,  and  it  may  be  the  chamber  swept  out  which  has  received 
evil  spirits  worse  than  those  that  dwelt  there  before.  Consequently  no 
mission  work  in  the  world  is  more  important  than  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  following  the  flock  scattered  over  vast  regions,  the  pre 
cursors  of  a  nation  of  the  future.  The  call  may  not  be  so  romantic 
when  it  points  to  work  among  prosaic  farmers  or  miners  of  our  own 
race,  but  the  problem  is  one  of  infinite  importance,  for  the  pioneers  come 
first  in  contact  with  weaker  races  and  may  destroy  them  or  give 
Christendom  an  evil  name  which  it  may  take  a  century  to  eradicate.  If 
possible  the  first  pioneers  in  such  lands  ought  to  be  those  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  they  come  not  only  for  their  own  gain  but  for  the 
profit  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
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1.  Non-Christian  Aborigines  within  Christendom. 

The  future  of  child  races  in  countries  such  as  Australasia  or  even 
in  North  and  South  America  is  a  perplexing  one.  As  a  rule  they  can 
be  termed  dying  races,  which  are  injured  fatally  by  the  touch  of  the 
white  man ;  by  his  habits,  dress,  diseases,  and  most  of  all,  his  vices. 
Some  in  consequence  have  advocated  large  reserves  where  the 
aboriginal  may  live  his  old  life  in  peace  or  with  only  the  very  wise 
missionary.  The  method  may  check  downfall,  but  the  genera"!  result 
is  at  best  a  negative  one  even  if  all  intercourse  with  a  white  race  is 
forbidden.  The  plan  of  complete  segregation  might  be  possible  in 
Australia,  probably  nowhere  else.  How  much  education  can  such  a 
race  healthfully  accept  ?  Ought  it  to  be  almost  wholly  industrial  ? 
Ought  we  to  urge  them  to  feel  the  need  of  what  we  call  material 
civilization  ?  If  we  had  a  century  of  undisturbed  education  without 
evil  influences  could  we  save  and  elevate  these  races  ?  Most  of  these 
questions  still  await  their  answers.  The  only  fact  which  seems  proved 
is  that  no  problem  requires  greater  wisdom  than  this. 

2.  The  Negro  Race  in  the  territories  now  in  the  United  States. 
Within  Christendom  perhaps  there  is  no  problem  to-day,  as  between 

race  and  race,  which  is  of  such  importance  and  so  full  of  perplexity. 
It  affects  all  Christendom,  for  the  position  was  created  by  the  foremost 
nations  of  Christendom  acting  together,  and  the  character  of  all 
Christendom  is  at  stake  in  the  solution.  The  slave  trade  was  created 
by  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  English,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  others.  The 
evils  to-day  are,  unfortunately  for  them,  borne  chiefly  by  the  empire  of  the 
United  States.  In  some  respects  the  position  has  even  been  accentuated 
by  the  destruction  of  slavery  after  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  modern 
times.  The  negro  race  is  now  free  in  one  sense  :  but  racial  antipathy, 
extending  over  the  North  as  well  as  over  the  South,  does  not  seem  to 
diminish.  The  negro  is  entitled  to  a  vote  because  he  is  a  human  being, 
under  L\ie  United  States  Constitution,  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  dare 
use  it.  Before,  he  had  no  rights  ;  has  he  now  the  power  to  use  his 
rights  ?  He  is  too  numerous  to  be  moved,  nor  does  he  want  to  move  ; 
he  is  increasing  faster  than  the  white  population  and  may  number 
fifteen  millions  in  ten  years :  it  is  a  question  which  is  the  better  course, 
were  it  a  possible  course,  whether  to  make  a  black  belt  in  which 
white  men  hardly  dwell  at  all,  or  to  pour  more  white  men  into  the 
southern  States.  Within  the  Church  of  God  itself  the  same 
difficulties  arise.  Some  advocate  the  creation  of  two  Bishops  within 
the  same  region  with  racial  jurisdiction.  Others  of  course  assert  that 
this  is  clean  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  : 
that  the  Church  knows  no  distinction  of  race  since  these  races  are  but 
members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ  and  are  governed  in  any  one  region 
by  one  Bishop:  that  race  Bishops  would  not  only  be  wrong  in* 
principle  but  also  there  is  every  shade  of  colour  to  confuse  the  problem. 
Meanwhile  in  the  United  States  it  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the  races  to 
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mingle  in  social  life.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  questions  of  the  day,  and  our  keen  and  respectful  sympathy 
is  extended  to  that  part  of  Christendom  which  has  to  solve  it.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  problem  has  in  a  very  real  sense  been  solved.  There 
is  little  race  antipathy,  but  also  the  history  of  the  two  races  in  the  West 
Indies  has  not  been  in  line  with  that  in  the  United  States. 

II.    The  Dark  Races  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  South  Africa  can  be  deemed  part  of 
Christendom,  but  after  stating  the  doubt  we  have  so  included  it ;  and 
at  once  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  almost  as  serious  as  the 
preceding  one.  It  is  not  yet  so  serious,  because  we  have  not  had  time 
to  make  the  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  way  is  more  open  for  a  true  solution.  Moreover  the  South 
African  dark  man  is  in  his  own  home,  the  negro  in  the  States  is  not. 
On  the  other  hand  the  negro  in  the  whole  of  the  States  is,  compared 
to  the  white  man,  as  one  to  ten  :  in  South  Africa  the  dark  man  is 
as  compared  with  the  white  man  as  ten  to  one,  and  it  would  appear 
certain  that  the  disproportion  will  steadily  increase  in  his  favour. 
It  is  therefore  abundantly  evident  that  we  are  in  South  Africa  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dark  man,  that  is,  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  dark  races  in  South  Africa  are  by  nature  higher  in  the 
scale  than  the  pure  negro  is,  although  the  negro  in  the  States  has 
passed  him  at  the  present  moment  because  the  negro  has  had  250  years 
of  industrial  education  albeit  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  dark  races  of 
South  Africa  have  in  their  veins  an  infusion  of  some  different  blood 
which  makes  them  capable  apparently  of  a  much  higher  destiny.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  what  under  the  hands  of  the  white  man  that 
destiny  is  to  be.  The  first  step  to  take  is  to  ensure  that  there  shall  be 
kindness,  sympathy,  patience  and  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man  towards  his  very  young  black  brother,  and  a  feeling  of  responsi 
bility  for  the  future  of  a  race  that  is  not  about  to  die  out  but  to  increase 
enormously :  and  to  remember  at  the  same  time  that  this  race  with  its 
possibilities  is  in  its  own  country.  Within  the  Church  the  problem 
consists  in  creating  in  the  dark-skinned  Christian  increasing  self- 
respect,  self-support,  corporate  responsibility  for  the  Church  and  its 
needs.  Then  we  may  look  forward  without  uneasiness  to  the  day 
when  the  dark  races  will  be  as  twenty  to  one  as  compared  with  the 
white  men  and  slowly  growing  in  civilization  and  true  religion. 

THE  JEWS. 

The  problem  of  this  race  is  almost  entirely  situated  within  the 
confines  of  Christendom.  It  is  now  essentially  an  European  population. 
Out  of  1 1,000,000  Jews  in  the  world,  about  8,745,000  are  in  Europe 
and  over  5,000,000  in  Poland.  Jews,  therefore,  who  at  present  enjoy 
full  rights  of  citizenship  are  to-day  in  a  minority.  The  language  called 
Yiddish  is  spoken  by  5,000,000  Jews.  It  was  made  in  Germany, 
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though  written  in  Hebrew  characters  and  incomprehensible  to 
Germans.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  a  race  that  wrote  the  whole 
Bible,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old  Testament,  and  gave  us  alf 
the  Apostles,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the  conversion 
of  Europe  is  due  besides  the  Twelve  ?  The  questions  which  still  seek 
answers  are  of  course  as  follows  :  Will  this  race  ever  possess  any  land 
of  its  own  again  ?  Will  it  ever  become  Christian  while  keeping  its 
nationality  ?  Will  it  ever  be  a  great  evangelizing  Christian  force  ? 
The  facts  to-day  are  interesting  and  much  more  encouraging  to 
Christians  than  some  imagine.1  There  are  about  250  clergy  and 
ministers  in  the  British  Isles  who  once  were  of  the  Jewish  Faith. 
No  baptism  of  a  Jew  is  permitted  by  the  above  Society  without  the 
personal  and  particular  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
ensure  genuineness.  There  is  a  strong  Reform  movement  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  Jews  calling  themselves  not  a  nationality  but  a 
religious  community,  restoration  to  Palestine  forming  no  part  of  their 
prayers.  They  speak  reverently  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
holding  Him  up  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  and  Reformers. 

HELP  TO  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

An  unique  mission  was  brought  into  being  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Benson,  although  efforts  had  been  made  before  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Archbishop,  in  response  to  an  urgent  request  from  the  people 
themselves,  inaugurated  the  Mission  to  the  Assyrian  Christians,  not 
in  order  to  make  them  Anglicans  but  to  educate  them  and  help  them 
more  intelligently  to  use  their  own  very  ancient  Liturgies  and  other 
books.  Most  religious  Bodies,  whether  it  be  the  Roman  Church 
or  the  Presbyterians,  endeavour  to  make  converts  to  their  own  de 
nomination  out  of  the  members  of  these  Eastern  Churches.  The 
object  of  the  Mission  alluded  to  is  so  to  raise  the  Eastern  Christian  as 
to  make  him  once  more  such  a  Missionary  force  as  he  once  was. 
Reference  must  be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Mission,  Church  House, 
Westminster.  The  workers  hold  that  the  work  they  do  will  be 
justified  by  results,  and  that  communities  which  have  withstood  Moslem 
persecution  for  twelve  centuries  can  yet  be  made  vigorous.  The  other 
side  of  the  problem  may  be  stated  in  the  following  question.  Has  a 
race  that  has  once  become  decadent  ever  recovered  its  vigour  without  one 
of  two  new  factors :  either  a  new  infusion  of  blood  or  a  new  religion  ? 
For  the  Christian  the  last  is  impossible :  is  the  first  possible  ?  The 
problem  is  still  unsolved,  but  its  existence  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
duty  of  responding  to  such  requests  for  educational  and  spiritual  aid. 

1  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christi 
anity  among  the  Jews,  16  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London.  The  publications 
are  full  of  interest. 
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THE  ANGLICAN   COMMUNION 


BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR 

THE  Anglican  Communion  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
that  of  times  past.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  it  consisted  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches  of  these  islands,  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  together  with 
the  members  of  those  Churches  who  were  sojourning  beyond  the  seas, 
mere  scattered  units  who  by  ancient  and  recognized  custom  were  under 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  At  the 
present  day,  the  three  home  Churches  are  but  the  smaller  part  of  a 
great  world-wide  communion  which  embraces  also  a  large  number  of 
daughter  Churches,  chief  amongst  which  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  Churches  already  named,  some  nine  fully  organized  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  together  with  a  host  of  dioceses  not  at  present  so  organized 
and  a  considerable  number  of  missionary  bishoprics  deriving  their  origin 
from  one  or  another  of  these  Churches.1 

Now  the  performance  of  functions  is  not  in  all  cases  conditioned  by 
an  explicit  consciousness  of  what  these  functions  are.  But  in  the 
spiritual  society,  in  which  all  the  members  are  destined,  each  in  his 
degree,  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God,  we  cannot  afford  to  work 
blindly;  and  the  adequate  performance  of  our  work  must  depend 
largely  upon  our  willingness,  if  not  our  power,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  is  given  us  to  do.  Thus,  then,  we  are 
bound  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  is  the  meaning  and  raison 
d'etre  of  this  great  system  ?  How  can  it  justify  its  existence  in  the 
form  in  which  we  find  it  ?  What  is  its  proper  line  of  development  ? 
What  is  its  special  message  and  its  distinctive  work  in  the  world  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  by  way  of 
suggestion,  discussing  them  rather  than  trying  to  answer  them,  in  the 
course  of  this  paper. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Anglican  Communion 
does  not  claim,  and  never  has  claimed,  to  be  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ.  This  will  of  course  be  agreed  upon  on  all  hands.  The  [localj 
Church  of  England  has  always  described  itself  as  "  that  pure  and 

1  For  aa  easily  accessible  statement  of  its  extent  and  characteristics, 
reference  may  be  made  to  an  article  on  the  ANGLICAN  COMMUNION  in  the 
Encyckjxedia  Brttannica  (vol.  25),  by  the  present  writer. 
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reformed  part  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  established  within 
these  dominions,"  or  the  like  ;  and  the  daughter  Churches,  although 
their  condition  differs  largely  in  some  respects  from  this,  would  certainly 
make  no  wider  claim. 

Then  again,  in  considering  the  objects  and  future  work  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  it  is  necessary  to  look  rather  closely  to  our 
terminology.  The  name  *'  Anglican  Communion  "  has  been  so  widely 
adopted  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  displace  it  now,  even  were 
it  desirable  to  do  so.  But  the  fact  needs  to  be  kept  carefully  in  mind 
that  the  term  "  Communion,"  as  it  is  here  used,  denotes  community  of 
origin  and  growth  ;  and  that  it  does  not  primarily  refer  to,  and  is  not 
conterminous  with,  intercommunion  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  "  intercommunion  "  of  this 
character  between  some  of  the  Old  Catholic  bodies  and  ourselves, 
although  it  has  never  been  formally  and  authoritatively  set  forth 
(I  believe)  on  either  side.  But  even  if  such  intercommunion  were  to 
be  formally  recognized  and  explicitly  provided  for,  the  fact  would  not 
carry  the  consequence  that  the  Old  Catholics  were  part  of  "  The 
Anglican  Communion."  Again,  not  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  both  Orthodox  Easterns  and  Armenians  have  (under  special 
circumstances)  sought  and  received  communion  at  our  altars;  whilst, 
conversely,  cases  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  still  do  occur,  in 
which  individual  Anglicans  have  been  admitted  to  communion  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenians.  Most  of  us,  I  suppose,  look 
forward  with  hopefulness  to  the  day  when  there  may  be  the  fullest  and 
freest  intercommunion  between  these  Churches,  and  others  too,  and 
ourselves.  Yet  such  intercommunion,  if  and  when  it  comes,  will  not 
involve  the  consequence  that  these  Churches  will  become  part  of  what 
we  call  "  The  Anglican  Communion,"  any  more  than  it  will  mean  that 
we  ourselves  shall  become  Orthodox  Easterns  or  anything  else.  In 
our  use  of  the  term,  we  are  thinking  of  common  origin  and  common 
growth  rather  than  of  terms  or  conditions  of  amity,  of  relationships 
based  on  history  and  polity  rather  than  those  that  are  based  on 
Christian  fellowship. 

Confining  our  attention  then  to  the  Church  of  England  and  its  sister 
and  daughter  Churches,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
thereby  pre-judging  in  any  way  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  Christen 
dom,  we  will  consider  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Communion  under 
particular  aspects. 

i.  Our  Line  of  Development  in  Life  and  Doctrine.  There  are 
parties,  tendencies,  views,  modes  of  thought  of  the  most  divers  kinda 
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at  work  in  the  Anglican  Communion  at  the  present  day.  Some  would 
have  us  guard  ourselves  against  the  encroachments  of  possible  error  by 
traditionalism  ;  by  "calling  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  which 
dwelt  first  in  our  grandmother  Lois  and  our  mother  Eunice,"  as  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  once  put  it.  Others  would  have  us  vindicate 
our  Catholicity  by  reviving  every  practice  which  can  be  shown  or 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  English  Church,  or  the 
Church  at  large,  in  ancient  days,  without  considering  whether  or  why 
it  may  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Others  tell  us  that  salvation  is  only  to 
be  found  by  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  an  outworn  creed  and  frankly 
re-forming  our  faith  on  the  lines  of  the  knowledge  of  to-day.  And 
others  again  tell  us  that  the  Church  is  perishing  under  the  weight  of 
its  own  machinery,  and  that  what  were  intended  to  be  channels  of 
fellowship  have  now  become  no  more  than  obstacles  between  the  soul 
and  its  Lord. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  divergencies  of  view  are  at  least 
as  keenly  felt  as  they  are  vigorously  expressed.  Perhaps  the  majority 
of  people  would  say  that  they  are  the  chief  source  of  our  weakness. 
The  Church  is  constantly  being  urged  to  present  a  "  united  front " 
on  this  or  that  question,  and  they  who  urge  us  to  do  so  often  look 
with  wistful  eyes  towards  systems  of  greater  uniformity,  which  present 
so  much  more  imposing  a  front  towards  the  common  enemy.  We  are 
often  told  that  principles  and  aims  so  mutually  destructive  cannot  long 
live  together ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  some  of  them  had 
their  way  they  would  eject  the  rest  altogether.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  here  in  England  some  faithless  and 
feeble-hearted  folk  tell  us  in  agitated  tones  that  nothing  but  the  Parlia 
mentary  settlement  of  religion  preserves  us  from  falling  asunder,  and 
that  if  disestablishment  were  to  come  to-morrow  it  would  be  followed 
forthwith  by  the  disruption  of  the  English  Church.  The  experience 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  abroad  cannot  be  said  to  lend  support  to 
fears  such  as  these.  Most  of  our  tendencies  at  home  are  also  to  be 
found  abroad,  often  in  an  aggravated  form :  sometimes,  it  is  true,  one 
such  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  one  region  or  church  and  another  in 
another,  but  often  they  exist  side  by  side.  Yet  disruption  has  not  been 
the  result.  Perhaps  we  are  merely  learning  to  "  live  and  let  live  "  ; 
perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the  larger  and  deeper  lesson  that 
spiritual  fellowship  is  not  based  upon  similarity  of  opinion,  but  upon  an 
underlying  common  life. 

But  what  is  to  be  our  attitude  in  the  face  of  things  such  as  these  ? 
How  arc  these  contradictory  aspirations  to  be  .reconciled  ?  and  how 
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are  false  views  and  destructive  elements  to  be  exorcised  ?  Are  we  to 
have  recourse  to  violent  measures  of  expulsion,  or  shall  we  not  rather 
fall  back  upon  the  practice  of  a  disciplined  life,  with  its  healthier 
method  of  elimination  by  growth  ? 

Minds  may  differ,  and  doubtless  will  differ,  as  to  the  end  which 
most  needs  keeping  in  view  at  the  present  day.  But  it  may  help  us 
towards  the  divine  solution  if  we  bear  in  mind  three  things. 

(a)  Each  of  the  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken  would  have 
grave  dangers  if  it  were  followed  out  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 
A  merely  traditional  faith  cannot  overcome  a  Devil  who  was  never  more 
alive,  or  conquer  a  World  of  which  the  attractions  are  perhaps  greater 
for  thoughtful  men  than  in  any  age  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  No 
return  to  the  things  of  the  past  can  make  us  Catholics  if  we  are  not 
such  already ;  and  if  we  are,  the  final  test  of  the  value  of  any  practice 
must  be  its  conformity  with  the  needs  of  this  age  and  not  its  agreement 
with  the  uses  of  another.  A  faith  re-framed  in  the  interests  of 
present-day  thought  would  but  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  and  would  be  as  ephemeral  as  the 
impulse  that  gave  it  birth.  And  the  tendency  to  rest  everything  upon 
inward  motions,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  impulses  to  be  regulated  and 
governed  till  they  express  themselves  in  reasoned  action,  is  bound  in 
the  long  run  to  lead  to  vacillation  between  the  Scylla  of  mere  caprice 
and  the  Charybdis  of  irrational  habit. 

(^)  Each  of  them,  again,  has  a  positive  value  which  can  only  be 
overlooked  at  our  peril.  They  who  believe  that  once  in  time  the 
Lord  of  Glory  trod  this  earth,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  cannot 
but  remember  that  faith  must  ever  look  backward  as  well  as  forward. 
They  who  have  once  come  to  realize  what  the  Church  of  Christ  really 
is,  know  that  there  are  things  in  it  which  could  never  be  given  up. 
Yet  if  human  thought  is  progressive,  and  if  growth  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  progressive,  it  may  happen  at  times  that  statements  of  the 
faith  will  be  found  to  have  grown  old  and  be  "  ready  to  vanish  away." 
And  if  rules  and  actions  are  made  for  men  and  not  men  for  rules  and 
actions,  it  must  at  times  be  necessary  to  revise,  or  even  to  abolish,  such 
as  have  become  "dark  and  dumb"  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  them. 

(c)  Above  all,  the  existence  of  these  divergent  tendencies  is  not 
really  the  sign  of  weakness  that  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  it. 
Many  ideals  which  seem  divergent  when  dimly  perceived  in  the  realm 
of  thought  are  found  to  meet  in  the  larger  synthesis  of  life  ;  and  they 
who  perceive  them  even  in  fragmentary  wise  are  really  the  richer,  or 
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only  the  poorer  in  so  far  as  they  turn  them  into  an  occasion  of  strife 
as  well  as  of  debate.  Yet,  even  so,  stagnation  is  a  worse  thing  by  far 
than  dissension,  and  we  may  well  bear  in  mind  the  sad  wise  words 
attributed  to  a  French  Archbishop,  words  which  have  already  become 
famous,  that  his  country  had  not  enough  religion  to  produce  a  schism. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  Anglican  Christianity  to  see 
and  bear  witness  to  all  sides  of  a  question.  It  was  not  one  of  our 
selves,  but  a  great  Gallican  writer,  Count  Xavier  de  Maistre,  who 
observed  that  the  English  Church  held  out  a  hand  towards  Roman 
Catholicism  on  the  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  it  touched  those 
whom  Roman  Catholicism  could  not  reach.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 

2.  Our  "  Sphere  of  Influence"  Few  questions  could  be  more  im 
portant  than  this,  and  there  are  few  upon  which  it  is  more  necessary 
at  the  present  day  that  we  should  have  a  clear  view.  Should  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  Anglican  Churches  be  racial,  or  imperial,  or 
universal  ?  Ought  we  to  take  as  our  special  objective  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  or  the  British  Empire  ?  or  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
limits  less  wide  than  the  whole  world  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  few  Churchmen  who  would  deliberately  and 
avowedly  accept  the  first  of  these  views  as  to  our  proper  sphere  of 
influence.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  would  imply  what  the  Greek 
Churches  justly  stigmatize  as  "  Phyletism  " — the  setting  up  of  a  caste 
system  on  a  racial  basis,  contrary  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  (Col.  iii.  n), 
the  time  has  long  passed  when  it  could  be  said  to  have  any  kind  of 
correspondence  with  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  tendencies  of  various 
kinds  combine  to  give  it  a  certain  "unconscious  influence.  There  are 
still  many  people,  more  perhaps  than  those  of  us  realize  who  are  in  the 
full  stream  of  modern  missionary  work,  who  honestly  think  and  even 
assert  that  Christianity  is  all  very  well  for  the  progressive  races,  but  that 
lower  races  ought  to  be  left  in  the  "  unsophisticated  innocence  "  of  the 
religions  that  are  natural  to  them.  There  are  many  more  who  seem  to 
think  that  these  same  lower  races  are  the  divinely  appointed  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  more  lordly  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Again,  the  sense  of  the  unique  position  in  the  world  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  is  strong  upon  us,  and  sometimes  it  suggests  to  us  dominion 
rather  than  obligation.  It  is  always  easier  to  realize  dominion  than 
obligation,  and  they  who  feel  the  former  most  strongly  are  not  always 
the  first  to  discern  the  latter ;  in  this  respect,  as  Bishop  Westcott  used 
to  say,  our  equation  of  life  is  still  largely  Jewish  rather  than  Christian. 
So  that,  whilst  there  are  few  who  consciously  adopt  the  view  that  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  racial  sphere  of  influence,  it  probably 
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has  a  larger  and  more  mischievous  unconscious  influence  than  we  might 
think.  But  even  whilst  we  are  on  our  guard  against  it,  we  cannot 
overlook  it.  Race,  like  every  other  category  in  human  life,  is  a  gift 
of  God,  and  brings  with  it  opportunities  that  must  not  be  neglected. 
In  life,  opportunity  is  but  another  way  of  spelling  responsibility  :  and  a 
unique  opening  must  also  imply  a  unique  call. 

The  second  view,  that  the  primary  objective  of  the  work  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Empire,  is  far  more 
widely  held  in  the  present  day.  It  is  avowedly  the  view  of  a  rather 
important  and  influential  circle  of  Church  people  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  recently  been  set  forth  with  great  vigour  and  clearness 
in  a  book  edited  by  two  well-known  English  Churchmen.1  Plainly  it 
has  very  much  to  recommend  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  based  on 
responsibility  and  not  on  privilege  ;  and  our  solemn  responsibility  in 
God's  sight  for  those  of  our  own  household,  those  upon  whom  the 
stability  of  all  our  whole  temporal  life  rests,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  that  noble  and  spacious  Christian 
expediency  which  we  have  not  always  been  keen-witted  enough  to 
perceive  or  wise  enough  to  follow,  either  at  home  or  in  the  mission 
field  ;  for  there  cannot  be  any  question  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
field  offered  by  the  pax  Britannica  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  building  up  of  the  Church.  It  commends  itself  to  the  common- 
sense  instinct,  sometimes  altogether  right  and  sometimes  altogether 
wrong,  which  would  bid  us  mind  our  own  affairs,  and  leave  other 
people  to  mind  theirs.  Above  all,  it  falls  in  with  and  perhaps  finds  its 
chief  support  in  that  temper  of  Imperialism  which  has  passed  over  all 
our  people  and  which  dominates  their  thinking,  it  may  be,  even  when 
they  are  entirely  unaware  of  it. 

And  yet  we  may  well  pause  before  we  allow  ourselves  to  accept  and 
fall  in  with  such  a  view  of  our  sphere  of  action.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not,  like  the  first  view,  ignore  the  peoples  of  India  and  the  African 
folk  all  over  the  world ;  but  it  would  involve  the  definite  adoption 
of  a  view  of  our  destiny  which  left  on  one  side  the  United  States,  not  to 
speak  of  China  and  Japan ;  and  this  some  of  us  would  deplore  more 
than  words  can  say.  It  might  well  have  indirect  consequences  far  more 
disastrous.  The  conception  of  an  "  Imperial  Church  "  is  fraught  with 
danger  on  every  side.  In  the  second  century,  as  Sir  William  Ramsay 
has  shown  us,2  the  aims  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire  were  so 

1  Church  and  Empire.     Edited  by  J.  H.  J.  Ellison,  vicar  of  Windsor,  and  G. 
H.  S.  Walpole,  rector  of  Lambeth.     (Longmans.) 
a  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire ,  passim. 
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largely  parallel  that  it  may  well  have  appeared  to  a  Christian  of  that 
day  that  spiritual  conceptions  should  be  moulded  on  imperial  forms. 
But  great  prophets  and  teachers  saw  even  then  that  the  Church  and  the 
World- Power  could  never  agree  ; l  and  the  retrospect  of  history  seems 
to  show  us  unmistakably  that  they  were  right.  The  Churches  of  the 
West  never  went  so  far  as  to  confine  their  energies  to  the  limits  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  was  a  sad  day  when  the  two  came  to  be  so  far  identified 
that  "  Roman"  was  used  almost  as  a  synonym  for  "Christian"  ;  an<J 
some  of  the  worst  effects  are  with  us  still.  Most  of  the  evil  that  we 
know  as  "  Byzantinism "  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  came  to  be  knit  up  into  the  Imperial  Court ;  and  whilst 
this  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  a  general  opinion  throughout  Greek 
Christendom  of  to-day  that  the  Russian  Church  is  gravely  weakened 
and  its  message  compromised  by  the  fact  of  its  too  markedly  Russian 
character.  A  "  political "  view  of  its  mission  and  destiny,  however 
wide  that  view  may  be,  may  easily  become  a  dangerous  limitation  to 
any  Church,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  tends  to  over 
emphasize  the  national  character,  exaggerating  its  strong  points  and 
stereotyping  the  deficiency  where  it  is  weak.  And  in  the  second  place, 
it  weakens  the  Church  by  leaving  it  stranded  wherever  political  changes 
occur,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  in  this  world  of  change. 

But  the  real  question  before  us  is  a  wider  one  than  this :  it  has  to 
do  with  the  Anglican  Communion  itself  and  its  message.  Is  that 
message  a  national  one,  or  an  imperial  one,  or  does  it  transcend 
nationalities  and  empires  alike  ?  As  Bishop  Creighton  used  to  say,  the 
question  is  whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  English  Church  or  with 
the  Anglican  Church  (or  group  of  Churches)  :  whether  it  is  merely 
English  in  nationality  or  English  in  development  and  character.  If  it 
is  merely  the  former,  then  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  dis 
tinctive  message  for  China  or  Japan,  or  indeed  anywhere  outside 
"  Greater  Britain," — that  region  within  which  English  nationality  can 
make  its  sway  felt.  We  have  in  fact,  on  that  hypothesis,  no  right  to 
transcend  such  limits  at  all.  But  if  it  is  the  latter,  if  the  Anglican 
Churches  are  not  merely  English  institutions,  but  a  distinctive  part  of 
the  One  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  having  a  distinctive  message 
that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  then  a  Church  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion  may  be  just  as  much  at  home  in  China  or  Japan,  or  anywhere 
else,  as  in  England  itself:  just  as  much  so,  to  say  the  least,  as  a 

1  See  Bishop  Westcott's  essay  on  "The  Church  and  the  World"  in  his 
E f'ntles  of  St.  John,  and  compare  Dr.  Swete's  fine  chapter  on  ''Antichrist  in 
the  Province  of  Asia  "  in  his  edition  of  the  Apocahjpsc  (pp.  Ixxiv-lxxxix). 
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Church  of  the  Latin  or  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Communion.  Whether 
it  has  such  a  message,  and  what  that  message  actually  is,  we  propose 
to  consider  presently. 

Perhaps  it  is  right,  however,  that  a  word  should  be  added  here  upon 
another  point.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  view  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  as  is  here  set  forth  involves  the  claim  to  intrude  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  Churches,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Church  Catholic.  But  the  fact  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  loose  (or  rather  rigorist)  language  which  is  current 
upon  this  point  is  at  once  indefensible  and  ridiculous.  People  talk  as 
if  whole  regions  had  been,  or  could  be,  formally  "  taken  over  "  by 
Churches  in  the  way  in  which  parts  of  Africa  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  great  Powers,  so  that  henceforward  any  "intrusion"  into  such 
regions  on  the  part  of  another  Church  is  of  the  nature  of  an  "  un 
friendly  act."  But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  is  primarily  personal  and  not  geographical.  It  has  to  do 
primarily  not  with  regions,  but  with  such  individuals  as  are  subject  to 
the  particular  jurisdiction ;  and  it  is  only  for  purposes  of  obvious  and 
necessary  convenience  that  these  individuals  are  marked  out  as  being 
those  who  dwell  within  a  particular  region.  Organized  proselytism 
amongst  Christian  Churches  is  of  course  an  "  unfriendly  act "  ; 
Christian  courtesy  dictates  a  proper  consideration  and  due  deference 
amongst  Churches  as  amongst  individuals ;  but  there  is  no  infringement 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  involved  in  the  fact  of  (e>g-)  Greeks, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  working  in  the  same  country  (de 
plorable  though  such  overlapping  may  be  in  other  ways)  any  more 
than  in  their  working  on  the  same  earth.  This  is  gradually  being 
recognized  on  all  hands.  It  is  true  that  some  people  still  talk  as  if 
they  believed  in  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Monroe  doctrine  :  popular 
delusions  die  hard.  But  little  by  little  the  logic  of  facts  is  making  the 
matter  plain  to  everybody. 

3,  Inter-relations  and  Common  Action.  Here  again  the  questions 
before  us  are  plain  enough.  Ought  there  to  be  a  central  authority  over 
all,  or  should  it  be  definitely  recognized  that  we  look  to  no  more  than 
a  primus  inter  pares  ?  Should  common  action  only  be  possible  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  a  large  number  of  single  Churches  ?  or  can  some 
method  of  action  be  devised  for  the  Anglican  Communion  as  a  whole  ? 
Is  there  any  sanction  which  is  binding  on  the  whole  Anglican 
Communion,  or  is  each  Church  to  be  free  to  go  its  own  way  ? 

These  questions,  and  such  as  these,  clamour  for  consideration  and 
resolution,  but  the  answers  are  yet  to  seek.  To  sonic  extent,  however, 
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they  are  indicated  by  the  distinctive  note  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
itself.  That  note  is,  in  a  word,  the  note  of  reasoned  liberty ;  and  it 
expresses  itself,  so  far  as  individual  Churches  are  concerned,  in  the 
fullest  rights  of  local  self-government,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  their 
fundamental  character  as  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  consistently 
with  such  obligations  as  may  bind  particular  bodies  or  particular  persons, 
owing  to  such  covenanted  agreements  as  they  may  have  entered  into. 
This  note  is  of  the  very  essence  of  things  :  we  could  not  alter  it  if  we 
would,  and  I  suppose  most  of  us  would  not  alter  it  if  we  could. 
For  when  Churches  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  freely  (as  the 
daughter  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have)  no  power  on 
earth  can  take  away  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  or  impose  upon  them  an 
authority  which  is  not  already  there.  For  the  common  good,  or  for 
their  own  particular  good,  they,  or  any  of  them,  can  of  course  agree  to 
depute  certain  of  their  functions  of  government  to  a  central  authority 
of  their  own  making.  But  by  hypothesis  such  an  authority  can  only 
exercise  their  powers,  and  in  their  name ;  nor  is  there  anything  to 
prevent  particular  Churches  resuming  it  if  it  seems  good  to  them. 
Moreover,  within  this  ordered  fellowship  there  is  room  for  marked 
diversity  in  particular  cases  ;  for  a  stereotyped  liberty  would  not  be 
liberty  at  all.  Of  course,  the  great  body  of  Churches  have  it  in  their 
power  to  excommunicate  (/.  c.  to  withdraw  from  communion  with)  a 
Church  which  offends  against  the  common  life  or  repudiates  the  common 
judgment ;  but  plainly  this  is  a  power  which  could  only  be  used  in  very 
extreme  cases.  Wa  are  beginning  to  realize  that  nothing  was  more 
monstrous  than  the  light-hearted  and  irresponsible  way  in  which  not 
only  excommunications  but  anathemas  were  hurled  about  in  ancient 
days.  There  are  many  things  which  we  may  not  approve  of,  or  may 
even  deeply  deplore.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  our  indignation 
justifies  us  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  action  of  a  neighbouring 
Church  ;  still  less  would  it  justify  our  breaking  off  communion  with  it. 

Plainly  the  questions  which  call  for  solution  in  circumstances  such 
as  these,  and  within  these  limits,  are  very  numerous.  But  the  union 
which  co-exists  with  such  freedom  as  this  is  no  slight  thing. 

4.  Our  Place  and  Message  in  Christendom.  This  brings  us  to  our 
last  point.  What  is  our  distinctive  place  in  the  world  ?  What  is  the 
special  message  with  which  God  would  seem  to  have  entrusted  us  ? 
What  is  the  truth,  if  any,  to  which  we  are  specially  called  upon  to  bear 
witness  in  Christendom  ? 

To  those  who  have  formed  a  conception  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
an  amorphous  whole,  which  is  (or  at  any  rate  ought  to  be)  uniform 
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throughout  and  precisely  alike  in  all  its  parts,  the  idea  of  any  distinctive 
message  on  the  part  of  particular  Churches  or  groups  of  Churches  does 
not  appeal.  In  their  view,  "particularism"  is  the  very  bane  of 
Catholicity.  Anything  which  is  characteristic  of  a  particular  Church, 
they  would  urge,  is  an  evil  which  ipso  facto  calls  for  removal :  the  true 
line  of  progress  is  the  elimination  of  differences.  But  such  a  view 
surely  cannot  stand  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  history. 
It  is  only  the  lowest  of  organisms,  mere  protoplasm  in  fact,  which  is 
uniform  throughout;  and  the  evolution  of  higher  forms  is  at  once 
conditioned  by  and  realized  in  variation.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the 
spiritual  creation :  the  fulness  of  life  is  only  realized  through  the 
diversities  of  gifts  of  the  One  Spirit,  dividing  to  each  one  severally  as 
He  willeth.  The  historical  development  of  the  Church  has  never  been 
uniform  in  all  its  parts ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  local 
Churches  have  not  had  each  one  its  distinctive  gifts  and  its  distinctive 
character.  No  doubt,  the  stereotyping  of  such  things  is  an  evil,  and 
the  attempt  to  impose  one  such  type  upon  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  a 
deadly  evil.  But  this  is  what  they  would  do  who  aim  at  elimin 
ating  differences  ;  for  in  point  of  fact  they  would  choose  out  one 
particular  type  and  endeavour  to  make  it  the  standard  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church. 

But  whilst  no  such  isolated  message  can  become  the  distinctive  note, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  can  be  no  question  that  par 
ticular  groups  of  Churches  have  a  message  for  one  another  and  for  the 
whole  world.  And  if  Latin  Christendom  has  a  positive  message,  and 
Greek  Christendom  too,  and  if  every  separated  body  is  making  its 
protest  on  behalf  of  some  forgotten  or  misunderstood  truth,  it  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  Anglican  Communion  has  no  such  message. 
Hard  though  it  may  be  to  describe  in  detail,  the  general  character  of 
that  message  stands  out  clearly.  The  Anglican  Communion  stands 
for  free  growth  in  every  part,  and  free  choice  in  every  sphere,  where 
growth  and  choice  alike  are  not  already  determined  by  fundamental 
facts.  As  regards  the  past,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  new  learning, 
making  its  appeal  to  the  ancient  principles,  but  to  these  principles  as 
tested  and  determined  by  impartial  scholarship.  As  regards  the  present, 
it  is  the  Church  of  reasoned  liberty,  submitting  to  all  new  facts,  but  co 
ordinating  them  with  its  existing  knowledge  and  so  making  them  its 
own.  As  regards  the  future,  it  is  the  Church  of  the  larger  outlook, 
which  can  contemplate  the  most  marvellous  developments  of  the  faith 
amongst  new  peoples  without  the  necessity  for  a  re-adjustment  of  its 
whole  spiritual  equation.  It  is  the  one  great  ecclesiastical  force  which 
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yields  to  facts  and  rules  by  yielding  ;   tenacious  of  the  past,  yet  capable 
in  an  unlimited  degree  of  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions. 

Such  a  position  lends  itself  to  misrepresentation  from  all  sides,  and 
is  easily  caricatured.  No  group  of  Churches  has  such  problems  to 
face,  because  none  has  so  little  committed  itself  to  any  foregone  conclusion. 
None  is  so  easily  convicted  of  logical  inconsistency  or  of  beating  about 
the  bush,  because  none  is  so  willing  to  confess  its  present  ignorance  of 
the  majesty  of  God's  purposes,  and  its  willingness  to  learn.  None  is 
so  unable  as  we  are  to  present  a  "  united  front "  to  our  enemies.  But 
whether  for  purposes  of  attack  or  defence,  the  "united  front"  is  just 
what  is  avoided  in  modern  warfare.  Our  weakness  is  our  strength,  if 
we  learn  its  lessons  and  use  its  opportunities  aright. 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

"1         AND  FOR  THE  STATE          % 

BY  LOUISE   CREIGHTON 

IT  has  been  decided  with  the  full  approval  both  of  men  and  women, 
that  there  shall  not  be  a  woman's  section  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Con 
gress.  This  is  a  welcome  decision,  for  it  recognizes  that  in  all  the 
chief  questions  that  are  to  be  discussed,  women's  interest  is,  or  should 
be,  as  great  as  men's.  But  there  are  certain  considerations  at  the 
present  moment  affecting  the  life  and  work  of  women,  and  their  position 
in  Church  and  State,  that  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  connexion 
with  many  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress.  It  is  to  some 
of  these  considerations  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  paper. 

Recent  progress  In  Women  s  Education. — It  is  only  by  degrees  that  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  change  produced  by  the  move 
ment  for  the  higher  education  of  women  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  The  nineteenth  century  starte'd  with  a  wrong  ideal  of  woman, 
and  consequently  with  false  views  of  the  kind  of  education  she  needed. 
The  ideal  was  expressed  in  Dr.  Fordyce's  sermons  to  young  women,  pub 
lished  in  1765,  a  book  which  went  through  many  editions.  He  says: 
'  Men  of  sensibility  desire  in  every  woman  soft  features  and  a  flowing 
voice,  a  form  not  robust,  a  demeanour  delicate  and  gentle.'  Such  an  ideal 
led  to  an  education  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  useless  accomplish 
ments,  and  neglectful  of  what  was  necessary  to  ensure  physical  and 
mental  vigour.  Sydney  Smith  was  amongst  the  first  to  protest  against 
such  a  view.  In  a  brilliant  article  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1809,  he  said:  'It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
just  cause  why  a  woman  of  forty  should  be  more  ignorant  than  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age.'  But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  cen 
tury  that  any  real  improvement  in  educational  methods  was  made.. 
Only  in  1865  were  girls  formally  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  University- 
local  examinations.  In  1869  the  first  women's  college  was  started 
at  Hitchin,  and  in  1872  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  was 
founded.  I  have  given  these  dates  in  order  to  show  how  young  the 
whole  movement  still  is,  and  how  little  able  we  are  in  consequence  to 
fully  judge  of  its  results.  Unfortunately  the  Church  as  a  body  took  no  part 
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in  this  movement,  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  especially  Dr. 
Liddon,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  it.  The  first  women's  colleges  were 
undenominational,  they  contained  no  chapel  for  divine  worship.  The  dis 
tinctively  Church  colleges  which  have  since  been  started  have  not  received 
liberal  financial  help  from  Church  people.  The  chief  of  these,  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford,  still  waits  for  a  suitable  chapel,  and  has  had 
no  such  gifts  as  have  enabled  the  other  colleges  to  supply  themselves 
with  fine  buildings  and  noble  libraries.  This  suggests  the  explanation 
that  the  Church  has  not  been  deeply  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
women,  since  the  same  period  has  witnessed  the  foundation  of  Keble 
College,  and  the  gift  of  large  sums  for  its  buildings.  At  any 
rate  the  Church  has  never  in  any  way  guided  or  controlled  the  move 
ment,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  even  been  in  touch  with  it.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  Church  does  not  think  it  important  that  the  in 
tellectual  powers  of  women  should  be  developed,  and  may  it  perhaps 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  our  most  highly  educated  and 
most  active  women  take  little  or  no  interest  in  parochial  or  definitely 
Church  work  ? 

The  Church  has  done  little  to  guide  the  emancipated  woman  into 
new  paths,  rather  it  has  ever  pointed  her  back  to  the  old  paths  of 
quiet  unobtrusive  work  in  the  home,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
parish  priest.  Many  women  have  been,  and  are  content  to  have  it 
so.  They  have  not  been  trained  to  use  their  minds,  they  are  too  ready 
to  assume  that  they  have  not  minds  to  use.  The  ways  of  submission 
are  easy,  and  contain  many  opportunities  for  exercising  influence  un 
observed.  Natural  conservatism,  natural  indolence  shrinks  from  any 
change,  from  any  readjustment  of  work  and  duties,  and  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  point  out  the  mistakes  of  those  who  make  new  ventures.  But 
is  this  attitude  of  mind,  which  seems  to  characterize  so  many  churchmen 
and  churchwomen,  one  that  will  either  secure  for  the  service  of  the 
Church  the  ablest  women,  or  get  the  best  possible  work  out  of  the 
average  woman  ? 

In  truth,  the  definition  of  women's  place  and  women's  work  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  easy.  Many  seem  to  be  afraid  lest  the  develop 
ment  of  women's  intellectual  powers  should  interfere  with  their  devotion 
to  their  home  duties.  But  even  if  this  fear  were  justified,  it  is  impossible 
to  limit  the  activities  of  women  to  the  home,  for  every  woman  has  not  got 
a  home  of  her  own,  or  a  man  ready  and  able  to  support  her.  Moreover, 
even  within  the  home,  perfect  family  life  must  depend  upon  the  co-opera 
tion  of  husband  and  wife.  Does  not  the  perfect  State  demand  in  the  same 
way  the  co-operation  of  men  and  women  ?  So  far,  when  any  new  sphere 
of  work  has  been  opened  to  women,  such  as  a  place  on  a  Board  of  Guar 
dians  or  on  an  Education  Committee,  they  have  not  done  exactly  the  work 
that  men  were  doing  before,  but  they  have  discovered  needs  that  were 
neglected,  tasks  that  were  left  undone.  Might  not  the  same  result  be 
expected  to  follow  wherever  they  were  free  to  co-operate  with  men  ? 
Women  have  as  a  rule  latent  powers  of  organization,  a  capacity  for 
business  and  for  attention  to  details,  which  only  need  to  be  trained  and 
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called  out  to  be  most  useful  in  work  of  every  kind,  public  as  well  as 
private.  Can  anything  but  experience  decide  the  share  which  can 
best  be  left  to  women,  of  any  task  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  com 
munity,  or  the  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  can  most  advantageously 
so-operate  with  men  ? 

The  work  of  the  mother. — Present  opinion  both  amongst  men  and 
amongst  women  gives  an  exalted  place  to  the  mother,  so  exalted  that 
one  asks  if  there  is  not  a  danger  lest  the  father's  duties  be  altogether 
overlooked,  or  at  least  unduly  limited.  From  some  there  have  even  come 
proposals  that  the  mother  should  be  endowed  by  the  State,  or  that  at 
least  the  provision  of  proper  nourishment  for  her  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  State.  Is  there  not  grave  moral  danger  in  neglecting  to  emphasize 
in  the  same  way  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  fatherhood  ?  Must 
not  the  children  suffer  unless  father  and  mother  alike  each  take  their  due 
share  in  the  home  training,  even  though  the  mother's  share,  especially 
with  regard  to  matters  of  detail,  must  be  the  more  prominent  ?  Must  not 
the  father's  responsibility  for  the  existence  and  the  well-being  of  the 
child  be  always  reckoned  as  equal  with  the  mother's  ? 

Outside  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond,  the  duties  of  fatherhood 
are  not  merely  not  recognized,  they  are  as  a  rule  frankly  and  cynically 
ignored.  The  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child  surfers  not  only  from  the 
shame  and  social  ostracism  which  leaves  the  father  almost  untouched, 
but  she  has  as  a  rule  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  her 
child.  The  law  that  makes  affiliation  possible  has  no  machinery  for 
securing  that  the  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  child, 
ordered  from  the  father,  is  duly  paid.  Is  it  wise  to  take  so  much 
trouble  to  teach  mothers  their  responsibility,  and  to  appear  almost  to 
ignore  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  fatherhood  ? 

The  same  spirit  shows  itself  in  what  we  call  rescue  work.  There  is 
pity  shown  for  the  fallen  girl.  Devoted  women  give  their  lives  to  help 
and  save  those  who  are  suffering  through  a  sin  which  can  never  be  the  sin 
of  one  individual  alone.  Can  we  hope  for  much  progress  in  this  matter 
until  an  equal  standard  of  purity  for  men  and  women  is  recognized  and 
taught  ?  Too  often  women  are  left  to  struggle  alone  with  these  ques 
tions.  They  are  wrongly  treated  as  women's  questions,  whereas  here  at 
any  rate  the  work  both  of  men  and  women  acting  upon,  and  influencing 
the  whole  of  society  is  needed  if  any  real  moral  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Side  by  side  with  the  present  exalted  idea  of  the  position  and  duties 
of  a  mother,  goes  a  tendency  to  take  away  her  duties  from  her  because 
she  fulfils  them  so  badly,  and  to  make  Jthe  State  responsible  for  the  up 
bringing  of  the  children.  Has  not  the  Church  suffered  from  the  same 
tendency  ?  In  all  recent  controversies  about  the  religious  teaching  of 
children  it  has  very  rarely  been  suggested  that  much  help  could  be  got 
from  the  parents  in  this  matter.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Church 
not  to  be  content  with  trying  to  make  provision  for  teaching  the  children, 
but  to  do  more  both  to  lit  parents  to  teach  their  children  and  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so  ?  The  inadequate  religious  know- 
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ledge  of  many  women  in  all  ranks  of  society  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  teach  even  their  young  children.  Few  women  have  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  prepare  their  older  children  to  meet  the  diffi 
culties  of  a  doubting  and  a  questioning  age. 

Conditions  of  girl  life. — The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  mother  in  the  home,  and  of  the  present  incompetence  of  most 
mothers  even  to  execute  their  ordinary  home  duties,  is  leading  to  many 
schemes  for  teaching  girls  maternal  and  domestic  duties,  during  the  one 
period  when  any  authoritative  control  can  be  exercised  over  them,  the 
brief  years  of  their  school  life.  Is  it  wise  to  expect  too  much  from 
such  schemes?  Will  the  young  woman,  when  she  has  a  home  and 
children  of  her  own,  remember  much  of  what  she  was  taught  before  the 
age  of  fourteen  ?  We  have  gone  on  for  many  years  believing  that  our 
one  hope  lay  in  getting  hold  of  the  young  and  influencing  them.  Have 
we  not  forgotten  that  education  is  different  from  instruction  ?  That  the 
young  can  only  be  shown  the  way  to  learn,  and  that  learning  must  go  on 
through  life  ? 

The  woman  who  has  been  well  trained  all  round,  who  has  learnt 
habits  of  order,  industry,  observation  and  thought  will  make  a  good 
mother.  The  factory  girl  makes  a  bad  mother  because  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  have  made  the  continuation  of  her  physical  and  intellectual 
education  after  the  years  of  childhood  impossible.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  the  girl  who  works  in  the  sweated  industries  of  our  large 
towns.  Can  we  expect  to  have  good  homes  and  capable  mothers 
so  long  as  the  present  conditions  of  girl  labour  and  women's  and 
girls'  wages  prevail  ?  Could  the  Church  not  do  more  to  show  that,  as 
the  national  life  depends  upon  the  family  life,  and  as  the  family  life 
depends  upon  the  mother,  so  the  health  and  proper  training  of  our  girls 
are  matters  of  national  concern  ?  Is  not  the  cheap  girl  labour,  upon  which 
so  many  of  our  industries  depend,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  badly 
managed  homes,  of  the  inferior  physical  constitution  of  our  town  popu 
lation,  and  above  all  of  the  terrible  infant  mortality  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  civilization  ? 

It  is  no  use  hoping  that  evening  continuation  classes,  even  if  they 
could  be  made  compulsory,  will  cure  the  evils  of  girl  life  in  our  cities, 
for  the  girls  after  a  long  day  of  work  are  not  in  a  condition  to  learn. 
Ought  we  not  to  aim  at  the  enforcement  of  shorter  hours  of  work  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  compulsory  attendance  at  such  classes,  tech 
nical  or  otherwise,  as  shall  fit  them  to  fulfil  more  adequately  their  duties 
in  life  r 

The  conscience  of  the  nation  is  stirred  at  intervals  by  revelations 
with  regard  to  the  sweated  industries  in  our  large  towns.  We  feel 
that  something  must  be  done,  that  some  cure  for  these  evils  must  be 
found.  Here  the  Church,  whether  it  be  its  duty  to  interfere  actively 
in  industrial  matters  or  not,  may  at  least  do  much  to  quicken  the 
national  conscience.  The  important  Church  societies  which  deal  with 
girls  should  more  and  more  feel  it  their  duty  to  study  industrial  questions, 
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and  be  ready  to  sympathize  with  women  workers  of  all  kinds  in  their 
attempts  to  help  themselves.  These  societies  possess  abundant  oppor 
tunities  also  for  studying  our  social  conditions,  if  only  their  members 
would  train  themselves  in  methods  of  investigation,  and  learn  how  to 
store  the  results  of  their  observations,  so  as  to  make  them  useful  for 
students  of  sociology.  Our  philanthropy  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
unscientific. 

The  conditions  of  women's  labour  do  not  affect  the  individual  worker 
alone,  they  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  nation.  The  careless 
ness  of  the  nation  about  them  has  produced  the  marked  feeling  in  favour 
of  women's  suffrage  amongst  the  working  women  of  the  north,  which 
brought  the  suffrage  movement  into  new  prominence  in  1906.  The 
absurdities  and  exaggerations  of  the  agitation  made  many  overlook  its 
real  meaning.  The  suffrage  may  not  cure  the  evils  under  which  the 
working  women  suffer,  but  their  interest  in  the  question  shows  that  they 
feel  that  they  are  citizens,  and  are  cletermined  to  have  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  that  industrial  legislation  which  more 
and  more  seeks  to  control  the  methods  and  organization  of  their  work. 
If  they  feel  this  about  civil  matters,  they  are  sure  to  feel  it  about  church 
matters  wherever  they  have  any  living  interest  in  religion.  The  intelli 
gent  working  woman  will  have  to  be  won  for  the  service  of  the  Church, 
just  as  much  as  the  intelligent  working  man. 

The  wurli  of  married  women. — It  is  useless  to  insist  upon  the  impor 
tance  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  home,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  wife 
and  mother  going  out  to  work.  When  she  does  so,  as  Professor 
Marshall  tells  us,  she  substitutes  less  important  for  more  important 
gains.  There  is  no  one  way  by  which  the  work  of  married  women 
can  be  prevented,  legal  interference  on  any  important  scale  would  be 
disastrous.  The  real  problem  is  how  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion 
in  the  matter,  and  how  to  raise  the  standard  of  home  duties,  and  so 
make  home  life  more  interesting. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  form  one's  judgement  from  individual 
cases  of  hardship.  There  is  the  case  of  a  young  widow  who  must  work 
for  her  children,  of  a  wife  whose  husband  has  become  a  helpless  invalid. 
It  must  be  made  easy  for  these  to  go  out  to  work.  In  consequence  a 
creche  is  felt  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  parochial  orgaiization,  and  it 
is  recognized  as  natural  that  married  women  should  go  out  to  work.  We 
have  large  laundry  districts,  places  like  the  potteries,  industries  like  the 
jute  industry  in  Dundee,  even  venerable  institutions  like  the  bed-makers 
in  the  Cambridge  colleges,  where  it  is  the  rule  for  married  women  to 
work.  It  naturally  follows  that  in  such  districts  it  becomes  the  common 
habit  for  the  husband  to  live  on  his  wife's  earnings,  without  even  troubling 
to  do  her  work  in  the  home  whilst  she  is  out.  Could  not  more  be  done 
to  teach  that  the  woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  that  it  is  a  false  economy 
to  think  that  her  earnings  can  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the  family 
occasioned  by  her  absence  from  the  home  ?  Should  not  the  cases 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  work  be  treated  as 
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exceptions,  and  be  provided  for  by  exceptional  measures  ?  At  the 
same  time,  home  life  must  be  made  more  interesting  by  a  higher 
standard  of  domestic  work.  The  factory  girl  does  not  wish  to  stay 
at  home  after  she  is  married.  She  has  neither  interest  nor  skill  in 
domestic  v/ork,  and  she  misses  the  stir  and  life  of  the  factory.  Does 
not  this  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  her  education  should  be  carried 
on  longer,  so  that  her  capacities  and  interests  may  be  more  fully  de 
veloped  ?  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  working 
classes  that  a  higher  standard  of  home  duties  is  needed,  and  that  women 
have  to  realize  that  to  be  a  wife  and  mother  is  a  profession,  and  a  most 
exacting  profession.  This  does  not  only  mean  that  they  need  to  be 
more  efficient  in  their  ordinary  domestic  duties,  but  that  they  need 
to  have  their  intellectual  capacities  more  developed  in  order  to  be 
more  understanding  guides  and  companions  to  their  children.  Do  not 
most  of  the  disagreements  in  the  modern  home,  the  difficulties  between 
mothers  and  daughters  of  which,  we  hear  so  much,  the  exacting  de 
mands  made  by  mothers  upon  the  affections  of  their  sons  which  lead 
many  young  men  to  find  it  impossible  to  live  at  home,  proceed  from 
the  fact  that  the  mother  has  remained  intellectually  behind  her  children, 
that  she  has  no  real  life  of  her  own,  that  she  is  as  it  were  a  mere  para 
site,  sucking  life,  stimulus,  interest  from  the  lives  of  her  children. 

Dangers  of  girl  life. — The  greater  freedom  of  girl  life  in  all  classes 
which  has  characterized  the  last  fifty  years  has  brought  with  it  corre 
sponding  dangers,  dangers  all  the  greater,  because  this  emancipation  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  responsibility.  The  working 
girl  too  often  throws  off  all  restraint  in  her  leisure  hours  and  seeks 
relief  from  her  monotonous  toil  in  drinking  and  gambling.  She  has  no 
sense  of  shame  about  entering  a  public-house.  Can  we  hope  to  revive 
this  sense  of  shame  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  and  a  more  hopeful 
plan  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  improving  the  character  of  public- 
houses,  or  rather,  on  providing  decent  places  where  young  men  and 
young  women  can  meet .  together  for  wholesome  recreation  ?  The 
gambling  and  betting  which  prevail  in  so  many  districts,  both  amongst 
girls  and  married  women,  springs  in  the  main  from  a  desire  for  excite 
ment,  a  need  for  some  strong  interest  in  life.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to 
spend  our  energies  in  attacking  gambling  directly  ?  Would  it  not  be 
a  better  way  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  realize  that  the  mind 
cannot  remain  empty,  that  people  were  not  made  only  to  endure  lives 
of  monotonous  labour,  and  therefore  to  try  to  supplant  the  gambling 
craze  by  giving  other  and  more  wholesome  interests. 

A  similar  desire  for  excitement  leads  the  girls  and  young  married 
women  of  the  more  well-to-do  classes  to  spend  their  energies  on  games, 
to  play  bridge  for  money,  to  bet,  even  to  speculate.  Does  not  this  also 
spring  from  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  empty,  and  that  they  do  not  feel 
the  call  to  share  in  the'  work  of  life,  and  that  in  consequence  life  seems 
purposeless  to  them.  They  enjoy  the  results  of  the  emancipation  from 
the  old  bonds  of  convention  which  has  been  won  by  the  struggles  of 
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other  women,  but  they  use  the  new  freedom  only  for  their  own  amusement. 
It  is  often  this  kind  of  girl  who  has  the  most  attraction  for  men,  and 
who  most  desires  their  companionship,  and  is  therefore  the  most  fre 
quently  sought  in  marriage.  Men  do  not  as  a  rule  look  for  companion 
ship  from  women  in  their  work  and  in  their  more  serious  interests. 
In  consequence,  girls  and  women  with  serious  intellectual  or  other 
interests  are  apt  to  keep  too  much  to  themselves,  and  to  seek  companion 
ship  from  other  women  only.  Very  often  it  is  the  most  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  girls  who  remain  unmarried.  This  we  find  in  all  classes. 
The  girl  whose  life  is  full  of  work  and  interests  will  not  desire  marriage 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  home  and  an  object  in  life.  She  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  marriage  as  some  have  supposed,  but  she  will  not  drift 
into  marriage  merely  because  she  has  nothing  else  to  do.  Yet  it  is 
girls  of  this  kind  who  are  likely  to  make  the  best  wives  and  mothers, 
and  to  help  men  to  realize  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

Women  as  church  workers. — How  do  these  considerations  affect 
women  as  church  workers  ?  Do  we  get  the  best  women  to  work  for 
the  Church  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  clever,  well-educated  girl 
often  feels  that  there  is  no  scope  for  her  as  a  church  worker.  To 
begin  with,  she  is  very  likely  not  definitely  interested  in  church 
matters.  The  women  whom  she  sees  concerned  in  them  are  not 
those  who  strike  her  as  being  the  most  interesting,  neither  do  the  ser 
mons  she  generally  hears  inspire  her  with  much  respect  for  the  in 
tellect  of  the  ordinary  clergy.  They  do  not  seem  to  her  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  real  life  about  which  she  cares.  She  may  have  a  strong  desire 
for  personal  religion,  but  she  has  probably  never  learnt  to  bring  her 
intellect  and  her  religion  together.  As  a  rule  the  religious  teaching  of 
girls  is  most  inadequate.  Teachers  who  have  never  made  a  special 
study  of  theology  or  of  the  Bible  are  expected  to  be  able  to  take  the 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  Because  the  religious  study  is 
assumed  to  be  the  concern  of  all,  it  is  made  the  special  concern  of  none, 
and  its  standard  is  in  consequence  lower  than  that  of  any  other  study 
in  the  school.  Moreover,  the  time  allowed  for  it  is  much  too  short. 
The  teaching  at  home  is  even  worse.  The  clergy  are  too  apt  to  take 
the  religion  of  women  for  granted,  and  to  direct  all  their  special  efforts 
at  teaching  to  men  and  boys.  But  the  general  feeling  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  that  characterizes  the  age  is  attacking  women  also.  The 
intellectual  girl,  unless  she  cares  enough  about  her  religious  ideas  to 
make  the  effort  to  seek  some  reasonable  basis  for  them,  will  drift  away 
from  orthodox  religion  just  as  readily  as  the  young  man.  The  girl 
who  makes  pleasure  her  object  in  life,  will  insensibly  be  glad  to  accept 
some  vague  opinions  about  the  general  inadequacy  of  what  she  believes 
to  be  old-fashioned  religious  ideas,  as  an  excuse  for  giving  up  the  old 
restraints  of  Church-going  and  Sunday  observance.  Those  who  are 
restless  and  unsatisfied  are  attracted  by  all  kinds  of  new  religious  ideas, 
which  are  but  old  ideas  in  a  new  dress,  but  which  promise  satisfaction 
and  the  excitement  of  novelty.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith 
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is  so  imperfect  that  they  do  not  realize  that  what  is  true  in  the  new 
ideas  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  faith.  There  is  an  undefined  sense  that 
Christianity  is  undermined,  that  the  higher  criticism  has  weakened  and 
destroyed  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Yet  most  women  feel  the  need 
for  some  religion,  and  they  will  either  seek  satisfaction  in  all  kinds  of 
strange  views  and  opinions,  or  they  will  hold  fast  blindly  to  the  teaching 
of  their  youth,  afraid  to  bring  their  intellect  to  bear  on  their  religious 
convictions. 

It  is  useless  to  assume  because  there  are  always  more  women  than 
men  in  Church,  that  the  religion  of  women  can  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  itself.  The  Church  needs  the  work  of  the  ablest  women,  and  must 
know  how  to  secure,  and  how  to  use,  their  devotion.  If  it  would  do 
this,  it  must  see  to  the  better  religious  instruction  of  girls  at  home  and 
in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Various  organizations  for  higher 
religious  instruction  are  beginning  to  do  a  great  deal  in  this  direction, 
and  women  are  gladly  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  study 
and  instruction  that  are  offered  them.  The  Archbishop's  diploma, 
which  is  to  be  given  only  after  a  really  severe  examination  to  women 
who  wish  to  qualify  as  religious  teachers,  ought  to  secure  the  possibility 
of  better  teaching  in  the  future,  if  only  parents  will  recognize  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  governing  bodies  will  be  ready  to  pay  for  it.  But  there 
must  be  no  timidity  about  the  nature  of  girls'  religious  studies,  no  desire 
to  keep  them  away  from  questions  of  higher  criticism  and  research. 
Our  Church  has  always  rested  upon  knowledge.  Must  it  not  be 
disastrous  to  keep  women  upon  whom  so  much  religious  teaching  de 
volves,  ignorant  and  untrained  in  the  higher  branches  of  that  supremely 
important  study  ? 

In  the  case  of  deaconesses  it  has  been  recognized  that  a  real  theo 
logical  training  is  necessary,  but  all  women  are  not  fitted  for  the  work 
and  calling  of  a  deaconess,  though  most  women  are  called  upon  to  teach 
in  some  way  or  other  during  the  course  of  their  life.  Many  able 
women  might  be  encouraged  to  study  the  Bible,  theology,  and  Church 
history,  if  they  could  feel  that  there  was  real  work  for  them  to  do  as 
teachers.  The  Church  should  know  well  how  to  use  the  services  of 
such  women.  There  is  abundant  need  for  their  work  in  the  home,  as 
mothers  teaching  their  own  children,  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  Bible 
classes  of  all  kinds,  in  the  courses  of  lectures  organized  by  associations 
for  religious  study.  But  many,  and  especially  many  women,  still  seem 
to  think  that  the  youngest  curate  is  better  fitted  to  teach  religion  than 
any  woman.  It  looks  as  if  in  the  future  much  help  will  be  needed  in 
the  religious  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools.  Might  not  the  service 
of  properly  qualified  women  teachers,  both  paid  and  unpaid,  do  much  to 
meet  this  want  ? 

Parochial  <worL — Much  of  the  ordinary  parochial  work,  district 
visiting,  distribution  of  relief,  the  management  of  clubs  and  mothers' 
meetings,  devolves  upon  women.  Yet  independent-minded,  highly 
educated  women,  do  not  as  a  rule  find  sufficient  sco}  e  for  their  energies 
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in  such  work.  They  prefer  to  be  guardians  of  the  poor,  workers  in 
charity  organization  offices,  or  on  education  committees.  Is  this  perhaps 
partly  because  the  standard  of  ordinary  Church  work  is  too  low  ?  The 
organization  of  the  women's  work  in  a  parish  is  generally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  incumbent's  wife,  if  he  has  one.  She  may  not  be  gifted 
with  any  powers  of  organization,  or  have  had  any  training  in  social 
work.  She  may  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to  manage  her  own  house 
hold  and  care  for  her  own  family  on  very  insufficient  means.  But  still 
she  is  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  every  good  work,  and  is  equally 
criticized  for  what  she  does  and  for  what  she  leaves  undone.  Many 
clergy  wives  fulfil  admirably  the  varied  duties  of  their  exacting  position. 
Most  with  the  utmost  devotion  and  self-denial  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  fulfil  them.  But  the  claim  on  them  is  far  more  than  the 
average  woman  has  either  strength,  time,  or  ability  to  meet.  Women 
with  special  capacities  and  special  training  are  needed  for  all  the  varied 
work  of  a  modem  town  parish.  Work  that  might  have  been  done  by 
the  district  visitor  is  given  to  other  social  workers,  not  connected  with 
any  religious  organization,  because  the  district  visitor  is  not  fitted  for 
her  difficult  duties,  and  so  opportunities  of  influence  are  lost  to  the 
Church.  The  distribution  of  relief  in  a  parish  is  just  as  difficult 
and  just  as  important  as  the  work  of  a  Charity  Organization  Office. 
If  it  were  adequately  done  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  would  not  be  needed,  and  it  would  be  able 
to  devote  itself  to  more  difficult  and  important  tasks.  Mothers'  meet 
ings  and  girls'  clubs  provide  abundant  opportunities  for  teaching  and 
influence,  such  as  should  satisfy  the  most  gifted  woman.  Yet  no  one 
can  say  that  the  ablest  women  are  attracted  to  these  different  kinds  of 
parish  work,  or  that  most  of  the  devoted  parochial  workers  \\e  do 
possess  have  received  any  training  to  fit  them  for  their  difficult  task. 

Workers  amongst  girls  and  women  ought  to  prepare  themselves  by 
a  study  of  industrial  laws  and  conditions,  so  as  really  to  understand 
something  of  our  present  problems.  We  do  not  want  to  find  them 
shrinking  at  the  idea  of  a  women's  trade  union,  or  believing  that  trade 
unions  exist  only  to  promote  strikes,  or  to  teach  working  people  to  be 
disrespectful  to  their  superiors.  In  every  branch  of  church  work  we 
need  a  higher  standard.  It  is  not  capacity  that  is  wanting,  the  capacity 
is  there  if  only  it  can  be  called  out.  But  the  capacities  of  the  average 
woman  will  only  be  called  out  if  the  ablest  women  are  free  to  show 
what  women  ought  to  be  expected  and  allowed  to  do.  To  do  this  they 
must  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility  and  be  trusted  with  work  which 
will  call  out  their  powers. 

Foreign  Missions. — Our  foreign  missions  were  begun  without  the 
help  of  women  in  the  mission-field.  Women  did  not  realize  that  the 
call  came  to  them  too  ;  men  did  not  understand  that  it  was  useless  to 
convert  heathen  men  unless  their  women  were  converted  also,  and  that 
in  most  countries  it  was  only  by  other  women  that  the  heathen  women 
could  be  reached.  Our  missions  are  still  suffering  from  the  results  of 
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this  initial  mistake.  We  know  better  now.  yet  it  is  only  slowly  that  the 
importance  of  women's  work  in  foreign  missions  is  being  realized,  and 
that  its  needs  are  being  supplied.  Women  do  not  yet  share  fully  in 
the  work  and  counsels  of  our  great  missionary  societies,  and  women's 
work  still  takes  a  subsidiary  place.  The  organization  of  mission  work, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  still,  so  far  as  its  main  lines  are  concerned, 
the  work  of  men  alone.  The  questions  to  be  decided  are  important 
enough  to  need  the  fullest  powers  of  statesmanship  ;  every  possible 
consideration  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Unless  women  are  expected 
and  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  study  and  understand  these  questions, 
as  they  affect  the  lives  both  of  heathen  and  converted  women,  there 
can  be  but  little  real  progress  in  mission  work.  More  must  be  asked 
from  them  and  more  will  be  given.  To  treat  them  as  incapable  of 
sharing  equally  with  men  in  the  consideration  of  such  problems  is  not 
the  way  to  call  out  their  highest  powers  or  encourage  them  to  use  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  women  we  need  for  the  work  of  the  mission- 
field.  The  supply  of  doctors  and  teachers  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
demand,  and  the  demand  is  sure  to  grow.  This  difficulty  again  shows 
that  the  more  intellectual  and  highly  educated  women,  women  fitted  for 
independent  posts,  are  not  attracted  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

Paid  workers. — When  it  comes  to  paid  work  for  the  Church,  it 
seems  as  if  no  salary  was  too  small  to  offer  to  a  woman  in  return  for 
all  her  time,  all  her  strength  and  energy  both  of  mind  and  body.  The 
Christian  community  asks  for  the  most  exacting  and  devoted  work  from 
its  rescue  and  mission  workers,  but  rarely  pays  them  a  living  wage  in 
return.  Philanthropic  committees  are  apt  to  think  that  the  smallest 
salary  is  justified  if  they  can  find  some  one  to  accept  it.  The  question 
is  a  difficult  one.  We  do  not  want  to  tempt  women  to  accept  posts 
as  church  workers  or  missionaries  because  of  the  salary  offered.  This 
might  easily  follow  if  the  salaries  were  really  adequate,  considering  how 
underpaid  most  women's  work  is.  Yet  the  Church  and  the  philan 
thropic  bodies  ought  not  to  set  an  example  of  underpaying.  Women 
who  have  received  an  expensive  training  as  teachers  or  doctors,  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  content  with  a  salary  barely  sufficient  to  live 
upon,  and  certainly  insufficient  to  allow  them  to  make  any  provision 
for  illness  or  old  age.  In  some  way,  by  a  pension  scheme  or  other 
wise,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  those  who  give  their  life  and 
energy  to  the  Church  to  look  forward  without  anxiety  to  their  old  age. 
If  we  want  the  best  women,  we  must  make  it  possible  for  the  best 
women  to  give  themselves. 

Church  membership. — Have  either  men  or  women  sufficiently  recog 
nized  what  is  involved  in  the  position  of  women  as  members  of  the 
Church  ?  The  opposition  raised  to  their  being  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  Representative  Church  Council  makes  one  ask  in  what 
Church  membership  is  supposed  to  consist  ?  That  opposition  came 
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not  only  from  men  but  from  women.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
women  love  a  subservient  position.  Submission,  they  do  not  always 
ask  to  whom  or  to  what,  seems  to  them  in  itself  to  be  holy.  They 
do  not  see  how  often  submission  is  a  disguise  for  laziness,  laziness 
both  spiritual  and  intellectual.  Such  women  must  learn  to  recognize 
that  they  have  minds  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  use  them.  We  know 
that  it  is  a  false  and  narrow  view  of  the  Church  which  treats  it  as  if  it 
consisted  of  the  clergy  alone.  When  the  right  of  the  faithful  laity  to 
share  in  the  counsels  of  the  Church  is  insisted  upon,  it  is  an  equally 
false  view  to  treat  the  laity  as  if  it  was  made  up  only  of  men.  In  pro 
portion  as  we  take  a  true  view  of  what  Church  membership  means,  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  women's  work  for  the  Church,  more  share 
in  the  thought,  even  in  the  government,  of  the  Church  must  be  given  to 
them.  The  best  work  cannot  be  got  out  of  those  to  whom  little 
responsibility  is  entrusted.  The  importance  of  Deaconesses  and  Sister 
hoods  in  the  work  of  the  Church  is  willingly  recognized,  but  many 
women  have  not  the  call  to  be  deaconesses  or  sisters.  Many  women 
are  content  to  work  quietly  in  their  own  parishes,  doing  the  tasks  that 
are  entrusted  to  them  and  asking  for  no  more.  Many  more  do  not 
wish  to  spoil  their  work  by  any  thought  about  their  rights.  But  the 
Church  is  a  loser  if  it  does  not  get  from  its  members  the  best  work 
they  are  qualified  to  give,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  make  the  best 
women  feel  the  call  to  train  themselves  so  that  they  may  have  some 
thing  worth  giving  to  offer  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  We  need 
from  all  women  the  best  they  can  give. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  all  the  work  from  the  wives  of  the  clergy, 
and  all  the  leadership  from  the  wives  of  the  bishops.  It  is  each  indi 
vidual  Churchwoman  who  must  be  made  to  feel  the  call  to  do  what 
ever  work  she  is  best  fitted  for,  and  who  must  realize  that  she  is  just 
as  much  a  member  of  the  Church  as  the  wife  of  the  priest  or  the  bishop. 
The  church-workers  too  often  seem  to  almost  form  a  class  by  them 
selves.  Our  problem  is  how  to  get  every  woman  to  realize  that 
according  to  her  opportunities  she  is  bound  to  work  for  her  Church. 
In  country  parjshes  this  is  constantly  the  case,  but  in  towns  parochial 
ties  are  but  dimly  acknowledged,  and  church-membership  is  too  often 
limited  to  attendance  at  a  favourite  church. 

Women  in  the  Colonies. — If  this  is  the  need  in  England  it  must  be 
even  a  greater  need  in  new  countries,  where  church  privileges  are  rare 
and  there  are  few  opportunities  of  religious  teaching  for  the  young.  As 
I  cannot  speak  about  colonial  life  from  personal  experience,  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  more  than  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  women  should 
be  more  alive  to  what  they  may  do  for  the  organization  of  church, 
society,  and  family  life  in  a  new  country.  How  to  fit  them  for  the 
life  of  colonists,  how  to  inspire  them  to  leave  the  life  they  know,  the 
privileges  they  enjoy,  and  to  share  in  the  pioneer  work  of  building  up 
a  new  country  is  the  problem.  Many  difficulties  would  be  solved, 
many  daggers  avoided,  if  in  this,  too,  they  would  be  fellow-workers 
with  men. 
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The  future. — I  may  seem  to  have  made  many  new  demands  for 
women,  many  new  claims  for  women.  My  desire  has  been  chiefly  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  problem,  that  there  are  questions  to  be  faced. 
There  is  no  need  for  hurry,  no  need  for  assertion  of  rights,  but  there 
is  abundant  need  that  we  should  try  to  find  out  where  we  are  going. 
The  old  ties  have  been  loosened,  the  old  ideas  of  home  and  family  duties 
are  changing.  The  highly  educated,  independent  woman,  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself,  is  a  new  product.  What  is  to  be  her  place  in 
society,  her  work  in  the  world  ?  If  the  Church  only  points  her  back 
to  the  old  paths,  she  will  be  lost  to  the  Church.  If  the  Church  dis 
covers  how  to  use  her,  and  wins  her  for  its  service,  progress  hitherto 
undreamt  of  may  be  made  by  the  free  co-operation  of  men  and  women 
in  work  of  many  kinds  for  the  service  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God, 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CLAIM  TO 
SUPREMACY 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF 
SOUTHWARK 

MOST  of  us  would  agree  that  the  highest  truth  is  its  own 
best  witness.  The  value  of  physical  light  is  best  understood 
by  those  who  have  seen  it  shine ;  and  a  chej-cfceuvre  commends 
itself  :  though  we  have  to  remember  how  much  light  trains 
the  eye,  and  beauty  forms  the  aesthetic  capacity  for  its  own 
appreciation.  All  this  repeats  itself  in  higher  regions  yet. 
We  should  shrink  with  a  stronger  instinct  than  we  could  in 
a  moment  explain  from  being  asked  to  assent  to  something 
because  it  was  written  in  flame  across  the  sky.  But  we  are 
perhaps  unaware  how  much  Christian  influence  has  done  to 
create  that  instinct,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  all  that  is 
natural :  by  accustoming  us  and  emboldening  us  to  think  that 
the  human  is  the  best  index  of  the  Divine  :  and  that  the  best 
proof  of  anything  is  that  it  most  deeply  commends  itself  to 
what  is  best  in  us. 

The  Christian  faith,  then,  must  be  mainly  self-avouching, 
simply  as  is  so  much  high  spiritual  truth.  But  it  makes  a  yet 
higher  claim  :  it  claims  to  be  the  Truth,  God-given,  for  all 
men  and  all  times.  You  will  recognize  the  description  as  true, 
and  supply  the  qualifications  which  brevity  forbids.  What 
can  self-witness  be,  what  form  can  it  take,  in  such  a  case, 
a  case  of  which  there  can  ex  bypothesi  be  no  second  example? 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  stop  to  think,  that  we  have  perhaps 
never  sufficiently  estimated  the  difficulty,  the  prodigious 
difficulty,  of  making  good  a  claim  to  be  not  only  a  true  religion, 
with  flashes  of  light  and  glints  of  gold,  but  the  true  religion, 
the  Truth  which  is  to  suffice  the  world.  We  hardly  face  the 
fact  that  none  of  us  could  believe  this  to-day  of  any  religion 
but  one:  and  that,  though  there  are  doubts  and  difficulties, 
it  is  at  least  believable  of  that  one.  The  more  we  look  into 
the  reason  of  this  difference,  the  greater  I  think  shall  we  find 
its  significance  to  be. 

But,  returning  to  the  question,  of  what  nature  can  this 
witness  be?  We  know  the  road  by  which  it  must  come  :  it 
must  come  by  the  interpretation  of  experience,  the  common 
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road  of  all  knowledge.  It  comes  out  of  the  facts.  Only  the 
experience  must  not  be  thought  of  as  monotonous  or  stationary. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Nature,  in  the  largest  sense, 
does  not  yield  new  things,  or  that  new  things  do  not  show 
themselves  through  her.  There  is  much  to  show  the  opposite. 
Life  appeared  (whether  suddenly  or  gradually  matters  not) 
upon  a  lifeless  world  :  so  afterwards  did  thought  :  and  so 
did  the  beauty  of  virtue.  Our  categories  must  be  provisional, 
and  capable  of  extension  to  hold  what  we  find.  Nor  again 
is  there  any  shadow  of  reason  for  assuming  that  the  higher 
truth,  or  new  truth,  is  merely  the  mechanical  yield  of  experi 
ence,  working  upon  a  receiving  machine  in  man.  The  instinct 
of  men  in  all  times  from  Homer  onwards  that  some  power 
above  themselves  could  teach  them,  the  facts  of  genius,  the 
influence  of  the  moral  factor  upon  all  true  interpretative 
work,  increasing  as  the  work  ascends — all  these  remind  us 
that  what  on  one  side  seems  interpretation  made,  may  on 
another  side  be  most  truly  teaching  received.  They  secure 
for  us  as,  to  say  the  least,  possible  and  probable  a  method  of 
revelation,  of  unveiling,  by  a  power  which  may  at  once  bring 
forth  the  thing  that  is  new,  and  give  the  power  to  interpret  it. 

But,  all  this  understood  and  remembered,  what  evidence 
for  a  Gospel  can  come  to  us  along  the  ways  of  fact?  Or  can 
any  come  ?  Does  the  question  betray  a  radical  misunder 
standing,  because  none  can  come,  and  the  astronomer  of  the 
hackneyed  quotation  ought  to  have  known  beforehand  that 
the  sweep  of  his  telescope  would  never  find  a  God  who  is 
invisible?  The  answer  surely  is  that  there  is  experience  which 
can  witness  to  religion,  if  we  take  experience  whole  as  we  find 
it,  not  as  we  trim,  and  carve,  and  limit  it.  Man  is  part  of 
Nature,  and  the  things  of  his  heart  and  brain  are  part  of  the 
facts. 

Take  three  things  which  seem  to  me  as  real  for  one  who 
interprets  the  facts  that  he  finds  as  are  the  solar  system,  or 
the  order  of  the  seasons.  First,  the  feeling  in  man,  dim, 
inarticulate,  apparently  contradicted,  and  yet  persistent,  that 
he  receives  through  the  mighty  Order  of  visible  things  real 
impressions,  which  are  neither  graphic,  numerable,  nor  ponder 
able.  The  impressions  have  been  crude  or  refined,  that  of 
the  man  who,  when  the  sky  is  black,  cowers  before  the  thunder 
bolt  or  lightning  spear  of  Jove  ;  or  that  of  Clough  calling 
upon  "  the  Only  Source  of  all  our  light  and  life,  unnamed 
but  not  unknown  "  ;  they  have  been  those  of  the  child  drinking 
in  from  Nature  something  more  than  physical  exhilaration  or 
depression  :  or  those  of  the  poets,  straining  to  express  for 
themselves  and  for  us  not  fancies,  not  illusions,  but  ever- 
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haunting,  ever-eluding  realities  of  awe  or  glory,  or  of  beauty 
behind  the  beauty  that  is  seen.  But  they  are  there,  and  the 
glare  of  our  artificial  light,  or  the  noise  of  our  own  loud  voices 
and  thundering  machinery,  does  not  do  more  than  dim  them  ; 
nay,  sometimes  seems  by  contrast  when  the  hour  of  stillness 
comes  to  make  them  more  real.  Nature  has  voices,  it  seems, 
that  speak  to  men,  or  touches  that  they  feel.  Has  any  genera 
tion  felt  it  more  than  ours  ? 

The  second  thing  is  the  mystery  of  imperiousness  in  the 
conscience  of  man.  That  conscience  is  himself,  the  most 
intimate  part  of  himself.  And  yet  it  commands  :  and  it 
seems  to  command  because  it  hears  :  to  rule  because  it  serves. 
You  may  analyse  this,  and  show  how  it  has  been  fashioned. 
You  may  explain  the  chemistry  of  the  conscience.  Does  that 
make  much  difference?  Things  are  what  they  are,  however 
they  came  to  be. 

And  the  third  thing,  perhaps  too  near  the  last-named  to 
be  separate  from  it,  is  that  for  which  man  has  got  to  find 
a  name  because  it  is  so  real  to  him,  but  of  which  he  can  find 
no  name,  except  through  the  inadequate  symbol  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  fleeting  of  material  things,  the  breath — Spirit. 
Spirit,  a  great  category,  which  man  has  made  for  himself  out 
of  his  experience,  of  something  within  experience,  or  behind 
experience  ;  perhaps,  if  you  will,  a  glamour  over  the  face  of 
experience  ;  perhaps,  as  it  has  seemed  to  mighty  minds,  a 
reality  of  which  experience  is  but  a  passing  dress,  or  a  struggling 
expression.  Spirit,  something  in  himself,  found  and  known 
there  first  ;  but  by  no  means  such  as  can  exist  only  in  him, 
nay,  such  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  of  it  in  its  association 
with  his  clay  as  other  than  an  atom,  or  an  effluence,  of  some 
mighty  and  mysterious  Entity  around,  above,  before,  behind, 
beneath  him. 

These  three,  then,  I  submit,  are  parts  of  experience.  And 
all  the  splendid  fearlessness  of  inexorable  scientific  analysis, 
and  all  the  marvellous  unfolding  of  the  inconceivable  subtleties 
and  potencies  of  process — those  things  which  frightened  us 
older  men,  as  if  everything  were  going  to  be  explained  away — 
have  only  made  their  reality  more  real,  so  that  to-day  you 
hear  men  say  almost  too  glibly  that  materialism  is  out  of  date. 

But  when  we  have  thus  reminded  ourselves  of  the  true 
width  and  content  of  that  to  which  we  give  the  name  ex 
perience,  we  have  still  to  ask  what  possible  witness  can  experi 
ence  give  to  the  claim  made  by  the  Christian  Gospel  to  be 
the  True  Religion  ?  I  will  put  to  you.  very  briefly  the  sug 
gestions  which  I  have  to  make. 

It  would  seem  that  if  in  the  midst  of  the  tissue  of  experience 
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an  all-commanding  spiritual  Truth  is  to  emerge  it  must  have 
the  following  characteristics. 

First  it  must  interpret.  I  use  a  single  word  to  express  all 
the  manifold  relation  of  the  new  to  the  old.  Whatever  truth 
man  had,  or  comes  to  have,  must  seem  clearer,  or  more  coherent, 
or  deeper,  or  more  valid  and  trustworthy  in  the  light  of  that 
which  has  come.  It  must  interpret,  and  in  large  part  it  must 
interpret  by  completing,  by  bringing  to  fulfilment.  A  com 
plete  organism  is  more  intelligible  than  its  stages.  The  artist's 
purpose  is  only  read  clearly  in  the  finished  design. 

But  then  next  (however  strong  the  seeming  contradiction), 
the  new  must  be  indeed  and  effectively  new.  It  must  in 
augurate  :  it  must  make  the  world  a  different  place,  and  life 
a  different  thing. 

These  two  things  are  in  a  measure  true  of  every  epoch- 
making  step  in  thought  and  achievement. 

But  the  claimant  for  the  name  of  the  Truth  must  have 
more  to  show  than  this.  There  must  be  finality.  In  this 
unceasing  flux,  from  off  these  ever  moving  looms  of  time, 
there  must  come  that  which  is  a  climax,  in  such  sort  that  it 
can  never  be  surpassed  or  antiquated.  It  must  be  final  in 
one  most  true  sense. 

And  yet  (which  is  the  fourth  point)  it  must  emphatically 
not  be  final  in  such  a  sense  that  it  should  stereotype  life  or 
call  to  human  progress  "  halt "  or  "  mark  time  ".  It  must 
be  always  pointing  onward,  even  at  what  may  seem  logically 
to  be  the  risk  of  being  itself  left  behind. 

These  are  simple  things  to  say — I  hope  quite  common 
places  :  and  yet  they  do  cover  an  immense  range  :  they  do 
impose  conditions  so  exacting  upon  a  would-be  universal 
Gospel  that  the  impossibility  of  their  satisfaction  might  seem 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Any  claimant  must  either  be  bidden 
to  withdraw,  or  at  best  asked  to  take  a  place  along  with  many 
other  events,  developments,  and  messages  which  have  wrought 
for  good  in  human  history. 

And  yet — such  is  the  question  or  questions  which  I  desire 
to  suggest — has  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  wonderful 
way  the  appearance  at  the  least  of  satisfying  these  very  de 
mands  ?  and  further,  may  it  not  be  found  to  satisfy  them  in 
truth  and  very  deed  ? 

There  is  an  incident  in  the  Gospel  story  which  may  help 
us  in  a  very  simple  and  concrete  way  to  face  those  questions : 

"  And  one  of  them,  a  lawyer,  asked  Him  a  question,  tempting 
Him:  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law? 

"  And  He  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
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thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment  ;  And 
a  second  like  unto  it  is  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the.  whole 
law  and  the  prophets." 

We  have  in  these  two  commandments  a  master  instance 
of  interpretation  and  fulfilment.  Our  Lord  borrows  them, 
and  there  is  stress  on  the  fact  that  He  borrows  them,  from 
the  Old  Scriptures,  for  He  is  come  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil.  Yet  the  command,  though  old,  is  still  new  :  new  by 
new  proportion  and  emphasis,  and  by  disentanglement  from 
much  else  that  was  temporary  and  partial.  It  is  fit  for  use 
in  a  condition  of  things  over  which  is  writ  large  that  it  is 
new  :  a  new  covenant,  which  makes  all  things  new,  for  a  new 
Jerusalem,  in  which  every  citizen  is  to  be  a  new  man. 

Again  the  double  Commandment  is  final,  there  is  neither 
spiritual  nor  moral  progress  beyond  it.  The  first  half  gathers 
up  in  simple,  but  colossal  form  all  those  spiritual  instincts 
which  we  saw  to  be  so  true  a  part  of  experience  :  it  focusses 
them  in  a  single  faith.  That  faith  is  simple  enough  for  every 
child  of  man  ;  yet  it  puts  no  restraint  on  man's  questing 
thought  other  than  this,  if  restraint  it  be,  that  the  incapacity 
of  his  own  finite  faculty  to  conceive  an  Absolute  otherwise 
than  by  negation  of  all  attributes,  shall  not  forbid  him  to 
recognize  in  ultimate  Being  the  source  of  those  things  of  Life, 
Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty,  Love,  which  are  to  him  the  greatest 
realities  of  experience. 

It  is  final :  but  it  contains  within  it  room  and  impulse  for 
all  that  the  purer,  larger,  deeper  power  of  man  can  do  to 
gain  deeper,  larger,  and  purer  thoughts  of  God  :  and  for  all 
the  illimitable  developments  that  philanthropy,  fellowship,  and 
the  spiritualizing  of  social  moulds  and  motives,  can  do  to  work 
out  into  organized  form  the  principles  of  brotherly  and  neigh 
bourly  love  founded  on,  coupled  with,  explained  by,  the 
common  relation  of  all  alike  to  a  God  who  claims  Love,  teaches 
Love,  and  is  Love. 

Surely  it  is  impressive,  in  a  most  solemn  sense,  to  find  that 
the  teaching  satisfies  (and  I  trust  to  your  thoughts  rather  than 
my  words' to  affirm  that  it  does  satisfy)  those  demands  which 
seemed  so  hopelessly  exacting.  But  a  teaching  is  after  all  not 
religion  :  because  man  has  more  in  him  than  thought.  No 
one  thinks  to-day  that  the  bid  for  the  world's  allegiance  made 
by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  adequately  explained  or 
supported  by  the  perfectness  of  their  teaching.  No,  it  was 
a  word  with  power  ;  a  word  of  life.  And  life  and  power  in 
Christ  went  with,  or  came  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  embodied 
in  Him  from  whose  lips  it  came.  Here  again  what  had  been 
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or  was  anywhere  in  human  life  was  not  done  away  with,  it 
was  interpreted  by  that  which  brought  all  the  broken  and 
flawe4  goods  into  one  lucid  whole.  The  most  varied  characters 
recognized  in  it  the  good  sides  of  their  own  :  the  glory  of 
their  heroisms,  the  dignity  of  their  patience,  found,  as  it  were, 
explanations  which  their  own  faults  or  inconsistencies  had 
obscured.  The  thing  before  men  was  a  human  life,  entirely 
native,  and  unflinchingly  complete.  Its  conditions  were  those 
of  human  simplicity,  unadorned  and  undisguised.  And  yet  it 
was  undeniable  that  in  the  texture  of  human  history  a  new 
thing  had  appeared.  Perfect  stainlessness,  perfect  sureness  of 
spiritual  intuition,  and  as  it  seemed  of  communion  with  the 
Unseen,  a  tone  of  unique  and  unfaltering  authority,  contri 
buted  elements  in  an  impression  which  included,  and  was 
greater  than,  them  all.  Here  for  discerning  eyes  (and  we  have 
remembered  already  that  no  truth  of  whatever  sort  is  recog 
nized  without  some  aptness  in  its  observers)  was  something  by 
which  the  world  was  changed  ;  it  had  been  darkness,  now  it 
was  light ;  they  had  passed  from  death  to  life.  There  were 
new  powers  of  satisfying  and  sustaining  truth  :  there  were 
new  powers  of  moral  victory  and  achievement.  There  was 
indeed  no  disturbance  of  the  world's  course  ;  how  should 
there  be  ?  if  this  was  Truth  that  was  to  complete  or  crown. 
There  was  room  left,  and  there  was  to  be  time,  centuries  and 
epochs  of  time,  for  development.  But  yet  there  was  this 
difference — that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  with  men.  And 
we  who  look  back  from  such  a  distance,  who  have  seen  so 
much  crumble  and  alter,  who  belong  to  a  generation  which 
has  changed  everything,  and  which  feels  itself  on  the  brink 
of  further  change,  who  have  seen  the  outer  form  and  fabric 
of  the  religion  in  which  this  living  truth  found  body  cracked, 
and  shaking,  and  disfigured,  and  as  it  may  seem  to  many 
awaiting  by  destruction  the  end  of  its  decay — we  still  find 
that  one  Name  is  honoured  above  every  name,  with  a  difference 
of  kind  rather  than  of  degree,  that  men  respond  to  and  rever 
ence  Christ  who  repudiate  what,  rightly  or  wrongly,  calls  itself 
Christian,  that  the  best  inspirations  which  are  with  us,  or  of 
which  we  catch  the  whisper,  are  well  within  the  ideal  of  Christ, 
within  His  two-fold  commandment  embodied  in  His  example. 
Nay,  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  world  but  His  which  could  conceivably  be  to  us  the 
Religion  of  jVIan  :  or  whether  there  is  any  intrinsic  reason 
(apart  from  what  is  thought  to  be  want  of  evidence)  to  disable 
the  truth  of  Christ  from  being  that  religion. 

Do  we  ask  what  explains  this  wonderful  thing,  what  secret 
is  at  the  heart  of  all  this  ?     Ah  !    there  we  are  upon  the  very 
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threshold  of  the  inner  Sanctuary,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to-day 
to  enter  there.  Only  we  may  put  to  ourselves  the  question 
whether  it  may  not  be  that  that  old  kinship  between  man 
and  the  Being,  high  and  holy,  who  in  Nature  is  part  revealed 
and  part  concealed,  that  kinship  which  is  the  secret  of  man's 
power  to  interpret  nature,  which  makes  all  his  best  moral 
effort  seem  to  him  to  be  but  a  response  and  an  imitation — 
whether  it  may  not  be  that  that  kinship  has  found  at  length 
some  new  and  full  completion,  a  unity  final,  and  yet  infinitely 
germinal.  And  as  he  ponders  this,  a  man  may  well  be  drawn 
on  to  ask  himself  whether  for  this  thing,  so  entirely  natural 
and  yet  so  overpassing  all  that  was  known  as  Nature,  the  true 
expression  is  not  found  in  that  conviction  about  the  person 
of  Jesus,  so  simple  on  the  lips  of  the  Christian  child,  so  pro 
found  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian  philosopher,  which 
takes  shape,  with  whatever  imperfections  and  dimnesses  of 
human  thought  and  speech,  in  the  imperishable  utterance  of 
the  Christian  creed. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS 

BY  F.  B.  JEVONS,  LITT.  D. 
PRINCIPAL  OF  BISHOP  HATFIELD'S  HALL,  DURHAM 

Rend  my  sins,  like  a  garment ! 

My  God,  my  sins  are  unto  seven  times  seven. 

Forgive  my  iniquities. 

Oh,   Lord,  Thy  servant,  cast  him  not  away, 

The  sins  which  I  have  committed,  transform  by  Thy  grace ! 

I,  Thy  servant,  full  of  sighs,  call  upon  Thee. 

Like  the  doves  do  I  moan,  I  am  o'ercome  with  sighing, 

With  lamentation  and  groaning  my  spirit  is  downcast. 

Lord,  my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  misdeeds. 

THESE  words  are  not  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  from 
the  Old  Testament.     Neither  are  they  borrowed  from  them 

!or  inspired  by  them.  They  are  not  even  the  product  of  a  mono 
theistic  religion.  Yet  they  are  the  work  of  the  religious  con 
sciousness  :  no  one  who  hears  them  can  doubt  that.  They  go 
to  the  heart  of  every  hearer.  They  are  proof  that  the  religious 
consciousness  is  not  the  peculiar  product  or  especial  privilege 
of  any  one  faith  or  of  any  chosen  people.  They  are  an  exempli 
fication  of  the  universal  truth  that  God  "  is  not  far  from  each 
one  of  us  ".  That  truth  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  from  first 
to  last  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  In  tracing  that  evolution  we  are  dealing  with 
a  characteristic  of  man  as  man,  with  an  attribute  of  our  common 
humanity.  The  history  of  religion  has  to  record  painfully 
but  faithfully  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Mexican,  the  Cartha 
ginian,  and  other  religions ;  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  Moloch  ; 
the  existence  of  sacred  prostitutes  in  West  Africa,  West  Asia, 
and  elsewhere.  But  the  evolution  of  the  religious  conscious 
ness  is  a  process  which  may  be  considered  apart.  That  process 
is  a  process  of  search.  It  is  a  process  in  which,  on  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  facts  collected 
by  the  science  of  religion,  "  every  nation  of  men  "  has  been 
engaged — "  that  they  should  seek  God,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him."  The  process  may  be  termed 
one  of  search  or  one  of  evolution.  If  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
evolution,  we  may  apply,  for  its  elucidation,  the  principles  on 
which  the  theory  of  evolution  generally  proceeds.  Thus, 
innumerable  forms  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
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found  side  by  side  to-day ;  and  the  higher  are  regarded  as 
having  been  evolved  from  the  lower,  or  their  ancestors  ;  but 
the  lower  still  persist  to  this  day,  though  many  higher  forms 
have  perished,  as  the  palaeontological  record  shows.  So  too 
at  the  present  day  innumerable  forms  of  religion,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  are  found  existing  ;  and  though  the 
lower  still  exist,  many  higher  forms  have  perished — for  instance, 
the  Babylonian  polytheism,  from  whose  Penitential  Psalms 
the  quotations  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  were  taken.  If, 
now,  we  are  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  religious  conscious 
ness,  we  must  make  the  scientific  assumption  that  the  lowest 
forms  of  religious  life — as  of  organic  life — are  the  earliest. 
The  lower  forms  of  religious  life  may  be  studied  amongst  the 
black-fellows  of  Australia  or  the  negroes  of  Africa  ;  and  we 
may  assume  roughly  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  or  of  the  Semitic  peoples  started  from  no  higher 
point  than  the  forefathers  of  the  natives  of  Australia  or  Africa. 
At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  difference  in  the  outcome  of 
these  different  lines  of  religious  evolution,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility  that  the  present  condition  of  the  abori 
gines  of  Africa  and  Australia  does  not  reveal  to  us,  with  entire 
accuracy  or  complete  fullness,  the  contents  of  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  original  Indo-Europeans  or  Semites.  Still, 
we  may  make  allowance  for  this,  and  yet  be  satisfied  that 
anthropologists  have  succeeded  in  picturing  fairly  well  the 
contents  and  even  the  structure  of  primitive  consciousness. 
By  primitive  man  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  the  events 
that  happen  to  him,  are  regarded  as  having  been  produced  in 
the  same  way  as  man  himself  brings  things  about.  But  the 
category  of  cause  and  effect  is  unknown  to  him.  For  him 
everything  that  happens  is  the  doing  of  somebody — of  whom, 
may,  and  must  often,  be  uncertain.  The  agents  at  work,  the 
powers  who  acted,  are  in  such  a  case  unknown  and  mysterious. 
The  problem  set  to  primitive  man  in  such  cases  is  not,  "  Here 
is  a  thing  which  acts  :  how  does  it  act  ?  "  but,  "  Here  have 
I  been  injured  :  who  did  it?  "  The  fundamental  assumption 
made  by  man  in  the  period  of  Animism  is  not  so  much  that 
things  are  animated  as  that  everything  which  happens  to  me 
was  done  by  somebody.  What  is  postulated  by  Animism 
is  not  so  much  that  there  are  animated  things  as  that  every 
thing  which  takes  place  is  done  by  a  doer,  by  a  person. 
The  doer  or  person  may  stand  revealed  in  some  corporate 
form  or  thing,  but  also  may  remain  unrevealed  in  bodily 
form,  and  patent  only  in  what  he  has  done.  Thus  primi 
tive  man  is  surrounded  by  unknown  agents.  The  category 
of  cause  and  effect  has  not  yet  been  reached — agent  and 
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act  alone  are  comprehended.  Everything  which  happens 
is  done  by  some  one  :  all  facts  are  acts — acts  are  the  only 
facts.  The  interpretation  which  primitive  man  puts  upon 
the  facts  of  which  he  is  aware  is  determined  accordingly  : 
they  are  acts,  therefore  they  must  be  prompted  by  motives, 
they  must  be  expressive  of  emotions,  such  as  govern  primitive 
man.  Thus  far  in  our  analysis  of  primitive  consciousness  we 
have  come  across  nothing  characteristic  of  religion.  When, 
however,  the  cause  (as  we  should  say),  the  doer  (as  primitive 
man  assumes)  of  an  injury  or  misfortune  is  unknown,  the 
motives  of  the  doer  are  also  unknown,  and  therefore  as  mys 
terious  to  primitive  man  as  sometimes  to  a  child  are  the 
motives  which  actuate  its  elders.  In  such  cases  the  feeling  in 
spired  is  that  of  awe — generically  the  same  as  that  felt  by  Kant 
gazing  on  the  stars  in  the  midnight  sky.  That  is  distinctively 
one  characteristic  of  the  religious  consciousness  :  awe — awe  of 
the  Unknown.  It  is  the  first  altar — not  made  by  hands — 
raised,  in  the  temple  of  man's  heart,  to  the  Unknown  God,  for 
whom  even  primitive  man,  half  unconsciously,  was  groping, 
peradventure  he  might  find  Him. 

It  is  with  the  search  for  the  Unknown,  and  with  the  awe 
felt  for  Him,  that  the  evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness 
begins  ;  and  it  follows  one  of  two  courses.  Either  man  does 
or  he  does  not  come  to  believe  that  he  has  discovered  the 
object — be  it  rock,  tree,  animal,  cloud,  storm,  sun,  or  sky — 
in  which  dwells  the  power  or  person  who  did  the  mysterious 
things  which  have  befallen  and  do  befall  him.  If  he  does  not, 
cannot,  identify  the  unknown  power  or  person  with  any 
material  object,  then  we  get  the  belief,  found  among  the  tribes 
of  South-East  Australia,  in  an  All-father,  or  Father  of  us  all, 
who  lives  above  or  beyond  the  skies,  venerable,  kindly,  full  of 
knowledge  and  power  ;  or  the  similar  native  belief  of  the 
negroes  of  Western  Africa  in  a  Maker  and  Father,  who  dwells 
afar  off,  remote  from  the  world.  Unless  Jahwe,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  to  be  regarded  as  originally  a  wind  and  storm  god,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  consider  that  He  was  revealed  in  the 
primitive  religious  consciousness  as  a  power  or  person  not  to 
be  identified  with  any  material  object.  Without  attempting 
to  decide  this  point,  we  may  notice  that  to  the  Australian 
All-father  and  the  African  Maker  and  Father,  no  worship  is 
now  paid.  To  the  personal  powers  which  elsewhere  are 
believed  to  manifest  themselves  in  animals,  trees,  sun  or  storm, 
&c.,  worship  is  paid.  It  is  paid  by  the  community  and  not  by 
the  individual  as  such.  It  is  paid,  in  the  form  of  offerings  or 
sacrifice,  when  the  community  is  visited  or  threatened  by 
affliction,  in  the  belief  that  such  affliction  is  provoked  by  the 
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offence  of  some  member  of  the  community,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  power  worshipped  by  the  community  will  be  induced 
to  forgo  his  anger  and  to  stay  his  hand.  Let  us  now  see  what 
this  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion  implies  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  religious  consciousness.  There  is  a  person  or  power. 
That  personal  power  is  regarded  with  awe.  The  awe  felt  is 
quite  distinguishable  from  fear  :  spirits  which  are  regarded,  as 
many  are  regarded,  with  fear  are  shunned,  or  are  subject  to 
ceremonial  expulsion,  as  being  evil.  Religious  awe  is  akin  to 
the  awe  felt  by  a  child  for  its  father  :  it  is  not  merely  com 
patible  with,  but  implies  confidence  and  trust.  That  confi 
dence  is  shown  in  the  conviction  felt  at  this  stage  that  calamities 
must  be  due  to  the  anger  of  the  Being  worshipped,  and  that 
the  anger  is  not  irrational,  but  must  have  been  provoked  by 
some  offence,  and  that  reconciliation  will  follow  if  amends  be 
made.  The  relation  of  the  Being  worshipped  to  his  worship 
pers  is  paternal.  It  is  further  evident,  on  reflection,  that  the 
religious  consciousness  as  thus  displayed  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  Folkerpsychologie,  and  is  not,  like  the  pains  and  pleasures 
felt  by  an  individual,  peculiar  to  the  person  experiencing 
them  ;  but  is  objective,  in  the  sense  that  it  comprises  ex 
periences  common  to  all  who  share  in  it,  and  develops  where 
it  does  develop,  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  of  evolution, 
and  not  according  to  freaks  of  individual  fancy,  which  as  being 
individual  find  no  echo  in  the  souls  of  others.  Hence  it  is 
that  religion  in  its  most  rudimentary  forms  is  an  affair  of  the 
community  and  not  of  the  individual:  The  god  is  a  god  of 
the  community.  It  is  by  the  community  he  is  worshipped. 
'It  is  on  the  community  that  he  visits  his  anger.  It  is  by  the 
offerings  of  the  community  he  is  appeased.  It  is  on  behalf  of 
the  community  that  he  averts  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine  ; 
or  that  as  god  of  battles  he  leads  the  community  in  war.  It  is 
in  the  common  consciousness  that  he  fulfils  these  and  all  other 
functions,  not  in  the  personal  imagination  of  some  one  indi 
vidual.  What  is  meant  by  the  psychology  of  the  common 
consciousness  will  perhaps  be  made  more  clear,  if  we  reflect  that 
it  is  exemplified  in  morality.  Morals  manifest  themselves  first 
as  the  custom  of  a  community.  The  custom  is  made  by  no 
individual  and  is  dependent  on  none.  Yet  it  exists  and  grows 
— in  the  common  consciousness.  And  it  regulates  the  actions 
of  every  individual.  The  desire  of  the  individual,  which,  being 
a  desire,  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  therefore  in  many 
cases  opposed  to  the  desire  of  others,  is  in  matters  of  tribal 
custom  inhibited  by  the  customary  action  of  the  common 
consciousness.  Violation  of  the  custom,  moreover,  presents 
itself  to  the  common  consciousness  as  an  offence  against  the  god 
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of  the  community,  a  public  not  a  private  offence,  for  it  brings 
down  the  wrath  of  the  god  not  on  the  offender  but  on  the 
community,  which  is  punished  collectively  by  pestilence  or 
famine  ;  and  that  wrath  is  appeased  only  by  religious  means. 
Morality  has  no  existence  apart  from  religion  :  it  figures  only 
in  the  religious  consciousness. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  scientific  account  of  the  evolution  of 
religion,  then  we  must  recognize  that  religion  is  a  fact  of  the 
common  consciousness,  and  that  our  theory  of  its  evolution 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  psychology 
of  the  common  consciousness. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  requires  us  on  scientific  grounds  to  reject  the  theory  that 
religion  originated  in  fetishism.  A  fetish  is  an  object  in  which 
resides  a  spirit  who  may  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  gratify 
the  personal  desires  of  its  individual  owner.  That  is  beyond 
doubt.  If  then  we  wish  to  find  in  fetishism  "  a  basis  from 
which  many  other  modes  of  religious  thought  have  developed  ", 
we  must  hold  that  in  fetishism  "  we  encounter  religion  under 
the  guise  of  desire  ".  Religion,  therefore,  on  this  view  origi 
nates  in  private  desire,  and  its  function  is  to  gratify  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  individual  owner  of  a  fetish.  This  view,  then, 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  religion  by  means  of  the  psychological 
analysis  of  the  individual.  So  long  as  it  remains  faithful  to 
its  method  and  to  the  psychology  of  the  individual,  so  long 
it  will  be  tied  down  to  the  private  desires  and  personal  wishes 
of  individuals.  And  so  long  it  will  ignore  the  observed  and 
established  fact  that  religion  first  manifests  itself,  in  the  common 
consciousness  of  the  community,  as  a  relation  between  the 
community  and  its  god,  which  not  only  rises  above,  but  on 
occasion  absolutely  overrides  the  private  desires  and  personal 
wishes  of  any  individual  member.  It  is  the  common  conscious 
ness,  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  community,  which  alone 
can  do  this.  Private  desires  and  personal  wishes  may  provide 
every  man  with  a  fetish — the  wish  indeed  is  father  to  the 
thought  that  in  this  object  which  arrests  my  attention  may 
reside  a  spirit  which  will  assist  me  in  realizing  my  wish — but 
religion  from  the  beginning  is  an  affair  of  the  community. 
Indeed  the  very  existence  of  the  individual  as  an  individual 
and  in  abstraction  from  the  community  was  only  imperfectly 
realized  in  philosophical  speculation  even  by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  idea  that  religion  originally  was,  like  fetishism,  merely 
a  means  for  gratifying  the  personal  desires  of  the  individual, 
breaks  every  time  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  hard  fact. 
It  might  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  in  prayer  we  come 
across  an  unmistakable  expression  of  personal  desire.  And  it 
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is  impossible  to  deny  or  even  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  part  played  by  prayer  in  the  religious  consciousness  and 
the  evolution  of  religion.  The  reason  of  primitive  man's 
search  for  the  author  of  the  haps  that  befell  him,  the  reason 
of  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  community  to  its 
god,  was  simply  to  enable  man  to  offer  his  prayers  to  the  right 
quarter.  But  the  moment  we  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  petitions  made,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  made,  even  in  the  lower  forms  of  religion  and 
the  lower  grades  of  the  religious  consciousness,  we  find  that 
they  are  made  either  on  behalf  of  the  community  for  public 
benefits,  such  as  a  good  harvest,  success  in  war,  deliverance 
from  pestilence  or  famine  ;  or,  if  by  the  individual,  then  they 
are  uttered  aloud  in  the  public  presence,  and  are  therefore 
such  as  are  compatible  with  and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
community.  Desires  directed  to  or  entailing  injury  and  evil 
on  one's  neighbour  are  expressed  only  to  a  fetish  or  are 
effected  by  means  of  a  spell.  What  is  thus  true  of  the  lower 
forms  of  religion  is  true  of  the  higher  forms  :  the  object  of 
prayer  is  not  that  my  desires  may  be  gratified  or  my  will  be 
done.  The  highest  level  reached  by  pre-Christian  prayer  is 
that  expressed  in  the  Babylonian  Penitential  Psalms,  "  Lord, 
my  sins  are  many,  great  are  my  misdeeds  ".  We  are  not  per 
mitted  to  underestimate  it,  when  we  recollect  what  was  said 
of  the  publican's  prayer.  But  neither  may  we  forget  that  the 
evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness  is  carried  to  a  higher 
level  by  Our  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Babylonian  Penitential 
Psalms  are  the  work  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  a  poly 
theistic  people.  In  the  quotations  made  from  them  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  it  may  be  noted  that  the  prayers  are 
addressed  not  to  a  plurality  of  gods  but  to  the  Godhead, 
conceived  in  the  moment  of  prayer  as  one  person.  That  is 
the  ordinary  attitude  assumed  by  the  polytheist  in  prayer. 
Just  as  the  Israelite,  at  one  period  of  his  history,  prayed  to 
Jehovah,  without  doubting  the  existence  of  the  gods  wor 
shipped  by  other  peoples,  so  the  polytheist  in  prayer  ordinarily 
ignores,  though  he  does  not  doubt,  the  existence  of  the  deities 
whom  he  is  not  addressing.  The  evolution  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  however,  requires  not  merely  that  one  God 
alone  should  be  addressed  in  prayer,  but  that  one  God 
alone  should  be  believed  to  exist.  There  is,  however,  no  law 
of  religious  evolution  which  of  necessity  brings  this  to  pass  : 
polytheisms  do  not  of  necessity,  or 'even  usually,  pass  into 
monotheism.  The  evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness  in 
part  consists  in  the  process,  however  brought  about,  whereby 
the  community  comes  to  understand  that  as  for  the  gods  of  the 
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heathen,  they  are  but  idols.  Doubtless  in  polytheistic  peoples 
here  and  there  philosophers  have  arisen  who  have  said  in  their 
hearts,  "  As  for  the  gods  of  the  people,  they  are  but  idols  ".  But 
they  have  not  persuaded  the  people  of  this.  And  the  reason 
is  clear  :  religion  is  not  an  individual  affair,  it  is  part  of  the 
common  consciousness  of  a  community.  The  ordinary  man,  if  he 
is  to  leave  one  community,  must  have  another  ready  to  welcome 
him  and  capable  of  attracting  him.  But  as  the  evolution  of  the 
religious  consciousness  consists  from  one  point  of  view  in  the 
process  by  which  the  truth  comes  to  be  discerned  that  there  is 
one  God  alone,  so  it  correspondingly  consists  in  the  process  by 
which  it  comes  to  be  recognized  that  there  is,  or  should  be,  but 
one  community  or  Church  of  faithful  worshippers  throughout 
the  world.  The  community,  which  once  consisted  of  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  may  come  to  comprise  a  nation.  That 
which  consists  of  a  nation  must  aspire  to  become  a  universal 
religion,  or  it  must  slowly  but  surely  perish.  If  it  is  to  become 
a  universal  religion,  it  cannot  subserve  national  ambitions,  or 
subordinate  itself  to  Imperial  ideas,  or  postpone  the  fulfilment  of 
its  mission  until  a  political  world-empire  has  established  itself. 
Mohammedanism  does  thus  postpone  its  mission  ;  and,  so  long 
as  it  so  postpones  it,  relinquishes  the  ambition  to  become 
a  universal  religion.  Christianity  and  Buddhism  are  dependent 
on  no  one  form  of  political  organization  and  are  limited  to  no 
one  nation  or  empire.  Buddhism,  however,  is — I  say  it 
deliberately — not  a  religion  :  it  is  a  striking  instance  not  of  the 
evolution  but  of  the  etiolation  of  the  religious  consciousness. 
The  degradation  began  with  Brahminism,  which  made  religion 
an  affair  not  of  the  community  of  worshippers,  not  of  the 
common  consciousness,  but  of  the  individual ;  and  taught 
that  the  distinction  between  self  and  God  was  illusion — an 
illusion  to  be  dispelled  by  the  absorption  of  the  self  in  God. 
The  motive  was  the  concentration  of  the  individual's  thought 
on  himself  and  his  desire  to  escape  from  personal  suffering. 
Buddhism  also  is  based  on  the  denial  of  any  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  the  community  :  it  is  fundamentally  anti 
social.  The  end  at  which  it  aims  is  solely  the  deliverance 
of  the  individual  from  personal  suffering  :  it  proposes,  "  as 
man's  final  goal  and  aim,  extinction  or  Nirvana  ".  And  this 
result  it  proposes  to  obtain,  not  by  absorption  into  God,  but 
by  cessation  of  existence.  Such  a  system  has  no  use  for  a  god  ; 
and  accordingly,  "  Buddhism  admits  no  Supreme  Being  ". 
And  from  Buddhism  "  the  idea  of  duty  is  utterly  absent  ". 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  wherever  Buddhism 
dominates  religion,  "  civilization  and  morality  have  stood 
still "  or  have  "  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  spiritual  death  ". 
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Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Buddhism,  which  prescribes 
the  cessation  of  existence,  only  continues  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  because  its  followers  have  been  faithless  to  its  teaching 
and  have  had  children  born  unto  them. 

But,  if  Buddhism  thus  drops  put  of  the  race,  or  remains  in 
it  only  by  faithlessness  to  its  own  doctrine,  Christianity  does 
not.  And  it  is  not  only  on  religion  but  on  the  whole  of  know 
ledge  that  the  Buddha  declares  war,  "  Because,  oh  my  disciples, 
knowledge  brings  no  profit  to  you  ".  If  God  be  not  known, 
nothing  can  be  known.  The  contents  of  the  religious  con 
sciousness  are  not  something  other  than  those  of  the  general 
consciousness.  They  are  not  merely  subjective ;  they  are 
objective  in  the  same  sense  as  science  is.  In  science  a  state 
ment  is  only  accepted  as  being  a  statement  of  objective  fact, 
provided  that  every  one  who  observes  the  required  conditions 
finds  the  fact  to  be  as  stated.  The  statements  of  religion 
which  fulfil  the  same  conditions  are,  in  the  same  sense  as 
scientific  statements,  statements  of  objective  fact.  In  both 
cases  they  are  the  judgements  of  those  who  are  qualified  to 
judge ;  and  may  be  repeated — or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  round 
ness  of  the  earth,  denied — by  those  who  do'  not  trouble  to 
qualify  themselves.  Religious  truths  may  not  spread  so  easily 
as  scientific  truths,  because  they  require  something  more  than 
merely  intellectual  assent :  the  will  must  conform  to  them  and 
our  practical  life  be  controlled  by  them.  It  suffices  not  merely 
to  sayy  "  Thy  will  be  done."  A  heart-felt  recognition  of  what 
God  is  to  us  is  the  first  thing  Christ  requires  of  us  for 
reconciliation  with  God.  That  recognition  bursts  from  the 
heart  in  the  words,  "Our  Father,"  with  which  Christ  has 
taught  us  to  begin  our  prayer.  No  other  religious  teacher  in 
the  world  has  taught  us  thus  to  pray.  In  Him  alone,  with  the 
fullness  of  truth,  is  the  revelation  of  God  to  man. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  REVELATION,  COM 
PARED  WITH  THE  CLAIMS  OF 
OTHER  RELIGIONS 

BY  THE  VERY  REV.  H.  WAGE,  D.D.,  DEAN  OP  CANTERBURY 

THE  authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  is  believed  by  Christians 
to  be  that  of  God  Himself.  From  first  to  last,  from  Abraham  to  the 
Apostles,  it  relies  on  words  and  messages  addressed  by  God  Himself 
to  chosen  men.  They  recognized  that  it  was  God  who  spoke  to  them, 
and  it  was  in  obedience  to  His  command  that  they  proclaimed  His 
message  to  others.  Of  course,  if  this  be  the  case,  no  religion  incon 
sistent  with  Christianity  can  possess  any  Divine  authority.  .So  far, 
indeed,  as  any  religion  independent  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  faith 
has  been  true  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience,  and  has  not  over 
laid  that  voice  by  human  devices  or  superstitions,  it  is  an  elementary 
form  of  the  true  faith,  and  may  prove  a  stage  on  the  road  to  it.  In 
most  religionss there  are  germs  of  this  character,  which  have  been  stifled 
by  immoral  or  superstitious  corruptions.  Buddhism,  indeed,  does  not 
claim  Divine  authority.  It  might  be  described  as  the  science  of 
extinguishing  evil,  discovered  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  "  those  who 
know  "  ;  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  God,  still 
less  to  have  any  authority  from  Him.  Mohammedanism  does  make 
this  claim  It  says  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomed  is  His 
prophet.  While  it  starts,  therefore,  from  the  primary  truth  of  the 
Christian  iaith,  it  has  developed  into  the  direct  negation  of  Christianity, 
which  says  in  effect  that  "  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  ",  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  His  prophet,  and  more  than  His  prophet.  The  sole  question 
ultimately  at  issue,  therefore,  between  Christianity  and  all  other 
religions  is  whether  the  witness  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles  is  true,  and  whether  the  words  they  proclaimed  were  truly 
from  God.  In  respect  to  Mohammedanism,  the  issue  is  simply  the 
old  one  :  was  Mahomed,  or  was  he  not,  a  false  prophet  ?  To  this,  in 
the  end,  the  whole  controversy  between  religions  must  be  reduced. 

Accordingly  if  Christianity  be  not  based  on  definite  revelations  from 
God,  it  has  no  claim  on  our  belief  ;  for  some  of  its  cardinal  truths  coulcj 
only  be  revealed  by  God,  and  cease  to  be  credible  if  His  positive  authority 
be  removed.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  truth  in  our  Creed  more  vital 
to  its  character  than  that  our  Lord  has  been  appointed  Judge  of  all 
men,  living  and  dead,  and  that  He  will  some  day  return  visibly  to 
execute  that  judgement.  But  that  is  a  matter  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Divine  will,  which  can  be  determined  only  by  God  Himself,  and 
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cannot  be  known  to  men  except  by  His  express  revelation.  It  involves 
a  prophecy  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  and  it  renders  our  Lord 
supreme  in  Christian  thought  over  all  the  moral  problems  of  life.  The 
promise  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  most  precious  to  the  human  soul 
of  all  the  promises  of  Christianity,  is  also  really  dependent  upon  this 
revelation  of  our  Lord's  position  ;  for  it  is  only  a  person  who  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Judge  of  all  who  can  give  an  adequate 
assurance  on  this  subject. 

The  first  question,  then,  in  considering  the  authority  of  Christianity 
is  that  of  the  evidence  on  which  such  statements  as  these  can  be 
accepted  as  revelations  from  God.  That  evidence,  it  would  seem,  can 
be  only  the  testimony  of  the  persons  who  allege  that  such  communica 
tions  were  made  to  them.  Such  truths  or  facts,  being  not  open  to 
observation,  could  not  be  discovered  by  reason,  and  cannot  therefore 
rest  upon  a  mere  basis  of  reason.  They  may,  indeed,  be  tested  by 
reason.  If  such  statements  as  we  have  mentioned  could  be  shown 
to  be  inconsistent  with  either  the  logical  or  the  moral  reason,  they  could 
not  be  accepted  on  any  personal  authority  ;  and  this  is  a  test  which 
affords  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  many  points  in  Moham 
medanism,  Buddhism,  or  Brahmanism.  Reason  thus  applied  is  the 
great  solvent  of  false  religions,  and  it  is  slowly  but  surely  undermining 
the  great  religions  of  the  East.  If  any  of  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith  were  similarly  inconsistent  with  reason,  they  would 
have,  as  Butler  said,  to  be  "  given  up  in  the  name  of  God  ".  But  no 
such  inconsistency  has  been  established,  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  is 
shown  in  the  Bishop  of  Southwark's  essay  in  this  series,  the  truths 
of  our  faith  are  felt  more  and  more  to  be  congruous  with  the  highest 
thoughts,  moral  convictions,  and  spiritual  cravings  of  men  and  women. 
One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Christian  apologist  is  to  exhibit  this 
congruity,  and,  in  the  old  Father's  phrase,  to  show  that  the  human 
soul  is  "  naturally  Christian ".  That  is  a  task  which  requires  the 
highest  capacities,  both  moral  and  intellectual  ;  it  requires  the  capacity 
of  penetrating  into  the  deepest  meaning  of  Christian  truths,  and  of 
entering  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  human  heart  ;  and  neither 
of  these  achievements  is  possible  without  moral  and  intellectual  quali 
ties  of  the  first  order.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  reason 
may  be  positively  as  well  as  negatively  applied,  provided  it  be  applied 
within  those  limits  of  inductive  probability  on  which  Butler  laid  such 
stress.  The  so-called  proofs,  for  instance,  of  the  existence  of  God 
may  be  effectively  criticized  if  they  are  relied  upon  as  logically  demon 
strative.  But  if  they  are  regarded  as  so  many  inductive  approxima 
tions  to  the  truth,  they  possess  a  cumulative  force  of  the  highest  kind. 
Absolute  demonstration  has  no  place  in  such  matters,  but  there  is 
a  moral  demonstration  to  be  insensible  to  which  is  immoral.  As 
is  admirably  said  by  Coleridge,  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  such  as  no 
sane  man  can  deny  ;  the  axioms  of  religion  are  such  as  no  good  man 
will  deny. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  main  authority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
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religions  does  not  rest  on  the  mere  acceptance  of  such  primary  religious 
and  moral  truths.  It  rests  upon  positive  claims  to  obedience  addressed 
to  men  by  God  Himself,  through  His  prophets,  and  finally  addressed 
to  them  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  own  words,  and  by  His  Church. 
Much  of  the  language  which  is  common  in  the  present  day  about  the 
"  ethical  monotheism  "  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  The  Jewish  prophets  and  people, 
from  Abraham  or  Moses  downwards,  were  not  engaged  in  developing 
monotheistic  or  ethical  views.  They  were  obeying  or  disobeying 
definite  commandments  and  requirements,  addressed  to  them  by  One 
who  claimed  their  allegiance  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  as 
their  deliverer.  That  their  apprehension  of  His  character  and  nature 
was  a  gradual  process  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  He  from  the  first 
appealed  to  them  in  that  character,  or  that  His  Revelation  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  command.  The  first  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is 
not  a  mere  statement  that  there  is  but  one  God  ;  it  is  the  solemn 
adjuration,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  thou  shalt  have  none  other 
Gods  but  Me."  The  religion  required  is  not  an  opinion,  but  an  action. 
The  Old  Testament  contains  a  history  in  which  various  acts  of  God 
are  recounted,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  downwards  ;  those  acts, 
with  the  words  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  constitute  the  Revela 
tion  of  God,  just  as  a  man  is  shown  by  his  acts  and  words;  and  the  ques 
tion  addressed  to  the  Jew  at  every  stage  is  whether  he  will  acknowledge 
himself  the  subject  and  servant  of  the  God  who  is  thus  revealed. 
In  the  New  Testament  this  character  of  the  revelation  is  still  more 
conspicuous.  The  question  addressed  by  the  Apostles  to  their  hearers 
is  not  merely  whether  they  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  ;  but  whether  they  will  accept  Him  in  that  character  as  their 
Lord  and  their  God,  and  submit  themselves  to  Him  in  life  and  death. 
Christianity,  like  the  Jewish  religion,  is  a  religion  of  action,  not  of 
mere  opinion  or  belief.  The  demand  which  it  addresses  to  men  requires 
the  most  responsible  answer  which  can  be  conceived  :  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  render  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
Lord  and  Judge  of  mankind  ?  If  that  question  be  addressed  to  men 
by  responsible  lips,  the  answer  to  it  is  the  most  momentous  act  that  a 
man  can  perform. 

On  what  responsibility,  then,  is  it  addressed  to  men  ?  In  the  answer 
to  that  question  lies  the  chief  superiority  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
to  that  of  other  religions.  In  the  first  place  the  claim  itself,  the  words 
assigned  in  the  Scriptures  to  God  and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have 
in  them  a  palpable  divinity  of  character  and  substance.  "  Then  for  the 
style,  majestic  and  divine,  it  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line." 
But  to  press  this  point  would  lead  us  into  a  consideration,  which 
belongs  to  other  writers  in  this  series,  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  evidence 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  truth.  The  point  here  chiefly  in  view  is 
that  of  the  quality  of  the  testimony  by  which  these  claims  to  allegiance 
are  urged  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  under  this  head,  that  there  is 
no  such  band  of  witnesses  in  the  world  to  any  religious  claim.  There 
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is  first  the  supreme  witaess  of  our  Lord  Himself,  of  One  who  was  with' 
out  sin,  and  who  meekly,  and,  as  He  declared,  voluntarily,  laid  down 
His  life  in  attestation  of  His  claims.  He  claimed,  on  oath,  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  knowing  that  the  claim  would  involve  His  being  put  to 
death.  The  moral  authority  of  His  Apostles  is  similar.  They  cannot, 
indeed,  claim  any  approach  to  His  perfection.  But  it  may  be  claimed 
for  them  that  they  were  a  band  of  men  who  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  ill-balanced  enthusiasm,  who  were  simple  men,  without  any  capacity 
for  creating  a  new  religion,  with  no  personal  temptation  to  claim 
allegiance  for  their  master,  and  that  they  all  staked  their  lives  on 
their  message,  and  in  some  instances  actually  sacrificed  their  lives. 
The  old  argument  of  Paley  remains  unanswerable,  as  long  as  its  force 
is  applied  within  the  sphere  of  moral  evidence  only.  Men  of  this 
character  who  proclaim  such  a  message,  in  such  a  manner,  and  at 
such  a  sacrifice,  have  a  strong  claim  to  be  believed,  and  it  is  a  very 
grave  matter  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  message  they  bring.  What 
other  religion  can  produce  a  set  of  witnesses  of  the  moral  weight  of 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ?  Is  it  possible,  from  this  point  of  view, 
to  mention  such  a  name  as  that  of  Mahomed  in  comparison  with 
them  ?  There  is  one  condition,  indeed,  which  in  the  present  day 
must  be  associated  with  their  testimony.  It  is  bound  up,  both  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Apostles,  with  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  at  least  from  Abraham  onwards ;  for 
they  appealed  to  that  history,  and  in  great  measure  based  their  appeals 
upon  it.  The  God  whom  they  proclaimed  was  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  and  our  Lord  claimed  His  position  as  "  the  Son  of 
David,  the  Son  of  Abraham  ".  Any  criticism  which  shook  the  truth 
of  those  appeals  would  at  least  undermine  the  claims  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God's  dealings  with  their  ancestors 
in  the  past,  and  would  grievously  weaken  their  credibility  as  teachers. 
But  as  personal  witnesses  their  qualifications  are  unrivalled.  Their 
testimony  is  written  in  blood,  and  the  most  precious  blood  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Many  collateral  truths  of  the  highest  consequence 
are  involved  in  Christianity,  which  cannot  here  be  followed  into  detail. 
All  that  has  been  attempted  is  to  indicate  in  the  main  the  authority 
on  which  it  rests  ;  and  that,  as  has  been  shown,  is  the  authority  of 
God.  He  has  always  been  a  living  force  in  the  world,  speaking,  in 
natural  religions,  to  men's  consciences  ;  speaking  to  them  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation  by  special  revelations  to  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
and  finally,  under  Christianity,  speaking  by  His  own  Son  and  by  His 
Apostles.  There  is,  therefore,  in  essence  only  one  religious  issue  in  the 
world  :  God  has  said,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son  ;  hear  Him."  Will 
men  hear  Him  or  not  ? 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  REVELATION: 
OR  CONVERSION 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  ARBUTHNOT  NAIRN,  Lrrr.D.,  B.D., 
HEAD  MASTER  OF  MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL 

V 

CONVERSION  may  be  defined  *  as  "  the  process  by  which  religious 
realities  take  a  firmer  hold  upon  us  than  before  ".  It  is  a  subject  of 
deep  and  permanent  interest  for  mankind. 

To  men  in  general  its  interest  lies  in  the  vastness  of  the  change 
which,  in  many  cases,  it  effects  in  the  characters  and  actions  of  those 
who  experience  it.  To  the  theologian,  again,  its  interest  lies  in  the 
part  which  conversion  has  played  in  certain  Protestant  sects.2  Among 
the  Methodists  and  Moravians,  for  instance,  it  has  given  rise  to  an 
important  dogmatic  principle ;  most  clearly,  perhaps,  expressed  is  the 
well-known  assertion  of  John  Wesley3  that  "sanctification  is  commonly, 
if  not  always,  an  instantaneous  work ".  Not  only  is  conversion  (ac 
cording  to  Wesley)  essential  to  salvation,  but,  if  salvation  is  to  be 
effectively  received,  conversion  must  be  instantaneous  in  its  operation. 
But  conversion,  as  a  psychological  experience,  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  belief.  It  is  common  to  men  who  profess  distinct  beliefs,  and 
examples  of  it  are  found  in  every  period  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  each 
conversion  is  still  best  described  in  words  *  which  date  from  the  very 
earliest  years  of  the  Christian  faith  :  "  and  when  he  came  to  himself,  he 
said  ....  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him  : 
'  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee.' " 

That  conversion  is  a  subject  of  very  general  interest  seems  scarcely 
to  require  further  proof.  To  members,  however,  of  the  Anglican 
Communion,  to  whom  this  paper  is  specially  addressed,  conversion  has 
peculiar  and  quite  exceptional  importance  on  account  of  the  claim  of 
John  Wesley,  as  mentioned  above.  The  Anglican  Church  has  always 
maintained  that  for  each  individual  the  Sacraments,  and  the  faithful 
fulfilment,  in  general,  of  his  ordinary  religious  duties,  are  all-sufficient 
unto  salvation.  The  Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  salva 
tion  is  incomplete  unless  some  crisis  has  been  experienced  in  which  the 
soul  suddenly  surrenders  itself  to  God.  Hence  not  only  to  the  agnostic 
psychologist,  but  also  to  each  member  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  one 
chief  problem  of  conversion  is  whether  this  process  is  gradual  or  sudden. 

1  See  Professor  W.  James's  important  work  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
pp.  189  foil.     (Longmans,  1902  :  fifth  impression  cited  throughout). 
a  Professor  James,  op.  cit.  p.  227. 

3  Quoted  by  Professor  James  (ibid.}  from  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley  (i.  463).    For 
Wesley's  own  conversion  see  also  Southey's  Life,  ch.  iv. 

4  St.  Luke  xv.  1 7  (in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son). 
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If,  in  all  cases  where  it  occurs,  it  can  be  Shown  to  be  sudden, 
then  the  contention  that  it  is  indispensable  to  salvation  assumes  some 
plausibility ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  and  unmistakable 
instances  of  gradual  conversion,  and  if  these  instances,  no  less  than 
others  of  a  different  character,  are  distinguished  by  sincerity  and  by 
fruitfulness  in  good  works,  then  the  historic  attitude  of  our  Church  on 
this  subject,  viz.  the  elevation  into  prominence  of  the  ordinary  as  against 
'the  extraordinary,  of  daily  uneventful  duties  as  against  dramatic  and 
emotional  crises,  is  seen  to  be  an  attitude  thoroughly  justified  by 
experience. 

Among  conversions  of  the  sudden  and  instantaneous  kind,  that  of 
St.  Paul  stands  out  conspicuously.  To  many  it  is  even  the  one  typical 
example  of  conversion.  '  It  should,  however,  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  possess  a  complete  record — in  fact  we  have  a  very 
scanty  record — of  the  development  of  St.  Paul's  religious  opinions  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  especially  in  the  all-important  and 
critical  period  between  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  aided 
and  abetted,  and  the  journey  to  Damascus,  on  which  his  conversion 
took  place.  Did  we  possess  such  a  record,  we  may  conjecture,  with 
out  undue  rashness,  that  St.  Paul's  conversion  would  be  found  to  be  in 
reality  less  sudden,  less  abrupt,  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight.  For 
example,  it  is  possible — and  this  thought  has  occurred  to  others  besides 
the  present  writer- — that  the  memory  of  St.  Stephen's  death,  faced 
by  him  so  bravely  and  unflinchingly,  and  of  the  fortitude  with  which 
the  early  Christians,  as  a  body,  had  met  persecution  and  martyrdom, 
gradually,  and  little  by  little,  led  St.  Paul  to  realize  that  Jesus  was 
indeed  the  Christ.  It  may  be  noted  that  on  each  of  the  two  occasions  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles1  when  St.  Paul  narrates  his  conversion,  in  speeches 
addressed,  one  to  the  Jews,  the  other  to  Festus  and  Agrippa,  it  was 
natural  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  his  deep  and  genuine 
humility,  to  dwell  upon  the  final  and  culminating  act  of  grace  on  the 
part  of  our  Lord,  rather  than  upon  any  pre-existing  tendency  in  his  own 
religious  development ;  for  to  dwell  upon  such  a  tendency  might  have 
seemed  to  diminish  the  miraculous  character  of  the  change,  which 
took  place  in  him  so  quickly  that  he  felt  able  to  assign  to  it  a  definite 
time  and  place.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  late  Cardinal  Newman,2 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religious  development  is  worthy  of 
special  attention,  held  that  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion  "  underwent  no 
radical  change  of  religious  principle  ". 

Though  in  regard  to  St.  Paul  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  left  to 
conjecture,  this  is  not  the  case  with  St.  Augustine,  whose  conversion  is 
only  less  important  than  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  St.  Augustine  in  his  famous  Confessions  has  left  us  a  com 
plete  record  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
Christian  religion.  Though  his  conversion  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
sudden,  possibly  on  account  of  the  dramatic  description  of  the  final 

1  chh.  xxii.  and  xxvi. 

*  Parochial  Sermons  (vol.  ii.  "  For  the  Festivals  of  the  Church  " :  Sermon  ix. 
"The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul",  p.  112  of  the  1843  edition). 
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impulse  unexpectedly  given  to  him,1  yet  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  long 
course  of  preparation,  and  so  is  beyond  all  doubt  not  sudden,  but 
gradual.  In  the  Confessions  this  preparation  is  described  at  great  length : 
it  occupies  several  of  the  early  books  into  which  the  work  is  divided, 
and  shows  that  St.  Augustine  was  being  gradually  led  to  Christianity 
by  various  influences,  such  as  the  example  (at  different  epochs)  of 
his  mother  Monica  and  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  the  philosophical 
studies  which  helped  him  to  form  a  higher  ideal  of  God  than  before, 
and  his  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  the  Scriptures.  These  influences 
were  at  work  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  before  their  effect  became 
finally  apparent. 

With  St.  Augustine  we  may  range  a  modern  thinker,  viz.  the  French 
philosopher  Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824),  whose  Journal  intime*  is 
a  noteworthy  record  of  gradual  conversion.  It  was  kept  in  the  form  of 
a  diary  (during  the  years  1814-24),  and  thus  records  the  changes 
which  its  author  experienced  at  the  time  when  they  actually  occurred. 
St.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  Confessions  largely  concerned 
with  the  past. 

Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been  directed,  not  merely  in 
France  but  also  elsewhere,  to  a  remarkable  group  of  conversions,8 
namely,  those  of  Paul  Bourget,  Joris  Karl  Huysmans,  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  and  Fran£ois  Coppe"e.  These  four  distinguished  French 
writers,  within  the  space  of  nine  years  (1892-1901),  declared  succes 
sively  their  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Examination  of  the  earlier  works  of  each  of  these  writers,4  and 
study  of  their  respective  temperaments,  has  shown  that  the  conversion 
was  in  each  case  gradual,  and  that  signs  of  the  final  change  were  not 
wanting  before  it  actually  came.  In  the  case  of  M.  Bourget,  the 
stimulus  was  given  by  study  of  the  venerable  traditions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  in  that  of  M.  Huysmans,  by  the  taedium  vitae  which  he  expe 
rienced,  a  sense  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  the  pleasures  of  sense. 
M.  Brunetiere  was  less  widely  separated  from  the  Church  (his  diffi 
culties  turned  partly  on  the  question  of  miracles),  and  he  had  indicated 
his  growing  inclinations  towards  Catholicism  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mendes,  of  which  he  was  editor.  M.  Coppee  was  brought  up 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  Cathofiquc  prattquant  for 
several  years  after  his  first  Communion.  It  is  true  that  M.  Huysmans,6 
at  least,  ascribed  his  conversion  directly  to  a  supernatural  influx  of  grace, 

1  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 'book  of  the  Confessions  (the  cry  "  tolle,  lege  "  which 
prompted  him  to  open  the  Scriptures  at  Rom.  xiii.  13). 

a  Published  posthumously  in  1857  under  the  title  Maine  de  Biran,  sa  vie  et  ses 
pensees  (par  Ernest  Naville)  ;  see  A.  Nicolas,  Elude  sur  Maine  de  Biran  :  Paris, 
A.  Vaton,  1858. 

3  See  La   Terre  promise   and    Cosmopolis   by  Bourget   (1892);   En   Route  by 
Huysmans  (1894);    Apres  une  visite  au   Vatican  by  Brunetiere  (end   of   1894); 
La  Bonne  Souffrance  by  Coppee  (1897)  ;  also  the  interesting  psychological  study  of 
this  group  by  M.  Jules  Sageret,  Les  Grands  Convertis,  Paris,  1906. 

4  See  Sageret  op.  cit.  pp.  40,  64   (Bourget);    ill,  116  (Huysmans);    172-75 
(Brunetiere)  ;   224-34  (Coppee)  ;  also  p.  240  (the  group  as  a  whole). 

6  See  the  obituary  notice  of  Huysmans  in  Times  Literary  Supplement  for  May  17, 
1907. 
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and  denied  that  any  influence  had  been  exerted  in  this  direction  by  his 
surroundings,  material  or  moral.  But  the  evidence  of  his  own  works 
points  to  his  progress  from  those  rare  and  violent  sensations,  in  which 
he  had  once  taken  pleasure,  to  the  stable  and  permanent  satisfaction 
of  a  mind  set  on  higher  things,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  change 
which  came  after  the  way  had  thus  been  unconsciously  prepared.1 

Thus,  while  not  denying  the  existence  of  sudden  conversions,  we 
appear  to  be  justified  in  denying  that  all  conversions  are  sudden. 
Some,  at  least,  are  gradual ;  and  a  careful  analysis  will  not  infrequently 
show  that  there  was  in  reality  some  previous  preparation  for  an  event 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  unconnected  with  anything  that  went  before. 
Cases  where  sudden  conversion  is  'stated  to  have  been  experienced  by 
many  persons  at  once,  as  at  revivalist  meetings,  will  sometimes,  if 
thoroughly  investigated,  prove  not  to  be  without  preparation ;  but  the 
investigation  of  such  cases,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  seldom  or  never 
thorough  and  scientific. 

A  common  basis  of  agreement  for  all  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Conversion  will  perhaps  be  afforded  by  words  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  ~ — 
"  The  truth  is,  I  imagine,  that  most  men  who  have  ever  become 
Christians  in  earnest  can  look  back  upon  some  one  part  of  their  life  as 
on  what  I  may  call  the  crisis  of  their  character,  when  the  change  in 
their  principles  and  conduct  first  began.  And  it  is  often  the  case  also 
that  they  can  remember  some  particular  circumstance  which  first  led  to 
this  change.  .  .  .  But  those  must  be  persons  of  rare  happiness  who  can 
recollect  that  the  improvement  in  their  characters  was  very  great  all  at 
once.  ...  1  do  not  deny  that  .here  have  been  such  instances  ;  I  only 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  cases  of  such  extraordinary  happiness,  that 
no  man  has  the  least  right  to  expect  them  for  himself."  We  may  also 
perhaps  be  able  to  agree  with  Professor  James  3  in  his  conclusion  that 
the  quality  of  suddenness  is  unessential,  and  that  the  value  of  con 
version  depends  not  so  much  on  the  process  as  on  the  fruits. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  conversion,  ancient  and  modern,  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  essential  points,  spiritual  experience  is 
similar  in  the  present  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  We  are  thus 
justified  in  making  the  process  of  revelation  as  observed  in  the  present 
the  basis  of  a  claim  on  behalf  of  similar  processes  in  the  past,  and 
especially  on  behalf  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible. 

MARCH  2,   1908. 

1  Compare  the  modern  psychological  doctrine  of  the  subliminal  or  subconscious 
self:  Professor  James,  op.  cit.  pp.  231  foil. 

3  Sermons:  first  series,  Sermon  ii.  (p.  12  of  1874  edition). 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  ix,  237.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  obliga 
tions  (such  as  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  conversion  must  feel)  to  Professor  James's 
book. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 

responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE  NOTION  OF  REVELATION 

BY  C.  C.  J.  WEBB,  M.A. 

IN  every  kind  of  knowledge  there  are  a  knower  and  a  known  ;  but  the 
part  which  we  attribute  to  each  is  different  in  different  kinds  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  call  perception, 
where  what  we  perceive  is  something  sensible  or  material,  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  to  it  a  part  in  the  process  little  or  no  more  than  merely 
passive.  The  perception  is  described  as  an  act  of  the  percipient  alone, 
and  that  which  is  perceived  we  readily  speak  of  as  just  an  object,  as  though 
nothing  were  of  interest  about  it  except  that  it  is  perceived.  Thus  it  is 
that,  although  we  certainly  seem  to  imply  when  we  speak  of  perception 
that  the  existence  of  that  which  is  perceived  is  independent  of  its  per 
ception  by  us,  and,  if  we  thought  it  were  not  so,  we  should  more  naturally 
speak  of  "  imagination  "  or  "  fancy  "  than  of  "  perception  ",  yet  so  much 
are  we  disposed  to  attribute  the  predominant  role  in  perception  to  the  per- 
ceiver — to  what  the  philosophers  call  the  "subject  " — that  it  was  possible 
for  a  celebrated  thinker,  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  contend  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  ordinary  objects  of  perception  lay  in  their  being  perceived,  that  their 
esse  was  percipi,  and  to  argue  in  support  of  this  view  that  nothing  was  gained 
by  supposing  any  existence  to  belong  to  them  over  and  above  this  "  being 
perceived  ",  for  any  such  further  existence  could  neither  be  perceived  itself 
nor  make  any  difference  to  the  perceptions  which  we  actually  have.  The 
case  is  however  different  when  we  pass  from  the  perception  of  material 
objects  by  means  of  the  senses  to  knowledge  by  one  person  of  another — not 
of  his  external  form  merely,  but  of  his  mind  and  character.  Here  we  should 
be  disposed  to  point  indeed  to  the  possibility  of  some  measure  of  knowledge 
in  which  the  object  was  as  indifferent  to  the  observation  of  him  by  the  subject 
as  a  table  or  a  stone  would  be  ;  but  we  should  readily  allow  that  such  know 
ledge  as  was  possible  under  these  circumstances  would  fall  very  far  short  of 
what  we  should  generally  mean  by  knowing  a  person  or  being  acquainted 
with  him.  That  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  a  reciprocal  knowledge  or 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  person  known.  Acquaintance  is  a  word 
which  implies  a  mutual  relation.  When  we  pass  from  the  knowledge  by 
persons  of  one  another,  which  we  call  acquaintance,  to  man's  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  religion,  we  find  that  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  religious  man 
to  ascribe  the  preponderant  part  in  this  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  object  of 
his  knowledge,  that  is,  to  God.  Not  only  cannot  he  truly  be  said  to  know 
God  any  more  than  he  can  know  a  fellow  man  without  a  reciprocal  knowledge 
on  God's  part,  but  he  does  not  conceive  that  he  can  know  anything  of  God 
but  what  God  suffers  him  to  know.  He  cannot  suppose  that  he  can  know 
God  without,  still  less  against,  the  will  of  God  5  nay,  he  is  sure  that  he  himself 
is  from  the  beginning  wholly  known  to  God,  even  though  he  knew  it  not ;  his 
utmost  ambition  is  to  know  as  he  is  known  ;  when  he  speaks  of  others  having 
known  God,  he  adds  at  once  in  correction  "  or  rather  are  known  of  Him  "  * . 
Hence  in  this  sphere  he  speaks  not  of  perception  or  of  discovery  (where  the 
subject  is  the  predominant  partner),  nor  even  of  acquaintance  (where  subject 

1  Gal.  iv.  Q. 
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and  object  stand  on  the  same  level),  but  of  revelation  ;  it  is  God,  who  is 
known,  that  in  this  knowledge  reveals  Himself ;  it  is  He  that  is  active 
throughout ;  and  whatever  activity  we  attribute  to  ourselves  in  the  matter 
we  recognize  as  due  to  the  operation  or  grace  of  His  Spirit,  that  is  of  God 
Himself.  I  have  spoken  here  as  though  the  religious  man  were  the  Christian ; 
on  the  present  occasion  this  needs  no  apology;  but  I  would  point  out  that, 
while  we  shall  find  these  thoughts  present  in  Christianity  in  their  most 
adequate  form,  they  are  not  present  there  only :  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  Christianity  works  out  this  line  of  thought  more  thoroughly  than 
other  creeds,  we  just  on  that  account  reckon  it  to  be  a  higher  mode  of  religion. 
For  here  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  is  no  secret  which,  although  at  his  peril, 
som«  Actaeon  may  penetrate  against  the  will  of  God;  no  jealously  guarded 
treasure  which  some  Prometheus  may  steal  for  men's  benefit  and  call  down 
on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity  ;  but  it  is  recognized  that  it  belongs 
to  God's  own  nature  to  reveal  Himself — that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God  and  was  God * ;  that  the  eternal  life  which  is  the  very  life  of  God 
Himself  is  a  life  of  mutual  knowledge  and  love,  and  that  so  far  as  we  live 
this  life  by  knowing  and  loving  God,  we  live  the  life  of  God,  our  life  is  one 
with  His,  we  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  in 
fact  revelation  has  not  been  usually  held  (as  in  the  above  remarks  it  is)  to  be 
the  sole  channel  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  it  has  been  contrasted  with  know 
ledge  gained  by  means  called  in  contradistinction  natural :  that,  although 
we  may  speak  for  example,  of  a  revelation  of  God  in  nature  or  in  conscience, 
yet  revelation,  where  used  without  further  qualification,  has  traditionally 
been  regarded  as  something  supernatural,  which  imparts  a  knowledge  such 
as  reason  or  conscience  by  themselves  are  incapable  of  imparting.  It  has 
been  matter  of  controversy  whether  there  is  truly  any  such  channel  of  know 
ledge  of  God  beside  reason  and  conscience,  but  it  has  often  been  held  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy  that  such  an  additional  channel  is  conceivable  and 
that  the  knowledge,  if  any,  derived  through  such  a  channel  would  be 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  revealed  knowledge  in  a  pre-eminent  sense. 
We  must  therefore  consider  in  what  sense,  if  any,  a  certain  sort  of  knowledge, 
of  God  can  be  supposed  better  entitled  than  any  other  sort  to  the  name  of 
revelation,  which  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  natural  to  use  in  speaking  of  any 
knowledge  of  God  whatsoever  *. 

It  will  however,  I  think,  be  found  necessary  before  proceeding  further  to 
ask  oneself  precisely  what  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the 
"  plain  man  "  (to  use  a  phrase  classical  in  English  philosophy)  in  such 
subjects  as  those  which  we  are  discussing.  I  shall  venture  to  lay  down  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  answer  to  this  question,  without  any  intention 
of  suggesting  that  no  other  view  could  be  taken,  but  in  order  to  show  my 
readers  on  what  principle  I  shall  sometimes  appeal  to,  sometimes  from  what 
may  (at  first  sight,  at  any  rate)  seem  to  have  an  equal  right  to  be  considered 
judgements  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  ordinary  religious  consciousness  ". 
These  principles  I  shall  state  and  illustrate  in  reference  to  religion,  because 
we  are  occupied  with  a  religious  subject ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  the  principles 
themselves  to  be  applicable  only  to  religion  ;  they  would  to  my  mind  apply 
mutatis  mutandis  to  the  case  of  the  "  plain  man's  "  convictions  on  other 
matters  beside  religion. 

In  the  first  place  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  experience  of  any  one 

1  John  i.  i. 

*  I  understand  that  the  historical  use  of  the  word  "  revelation  "  and  of  the  distinc 
tion  between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  will  be  discussed  by  the  writer  of  another 
paper  ;  and  I  therefore  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  take  such  senses  of  this  word 
and  of  this  distinction  as  seem  to  be  actually  in  use ;  although  for  the  full  elucidation 
of  these  a  consideration  of  their  history  would  no  doubt  be  required. 
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who  has  not  real  first-hand  religious  experience  of  his  own.  I  do  not  mean 
of  course  first-hand  in  the  sense  in  which  we  should  use  the  expression  only 
of  prophets  or  inspired  persons,  any  more  than,  if  I  were  speaking  of  scientific 
or  artistic  experience,  I  should  confine  myself  to  that  of  a  Newton  or 
a  Shakespeare  ;  I  mean  any  experience  which  is  not  merely  acquaintance 
with  received  phrases  or  practice  of  customary  observances,  but  a  real 
living  experience  with  a  quality  of  its  own  ;  just  as  I  should  call  a  personal 
pleasure  of  any  kind  in  music,  however  simple  and  uncultivated,  a  first-hand 
aesthetic  experience,  while  a  mere  acquaintance  with  what  music  is  generally 
admired  and  sought  after,  however  accurate  and  extensive,  would  be,  I 
should  hold,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hence,  in  regard  to  our  present  subject, 
whatever  there  is  reason  to  regard  as  the  expression  of  a  real  first-hand 
religious  experience  has  a  claim  to  be  considered ;  and  any  theory  which 
may  be  advanced,  so  far  as  it  fails  to  account  for  it,  is  so  far  found  wanting. 
Further,  a  general  preference  for  one  particular  philosophical  or  theological 
phraseology  to  another  may  be  good  evidence  that  there  is  something  in 
common  religious  experience  to  which  such  phraseology  is  felt  to  be  con 
genial,  while  its  rival  is  not  felt  to  be  so  ;  although  there  must  always 
be  much  difficulty  in  knowing  how  far  associations  of  a  more  or  less  acci 
dental  character  may  affect  such  a  preference.  On  the  other  hand  one 
cannot  legitimately  extend  the  sanction  which  the  general  judgement  of 
religious  people  may  have  given  to  one  mode  of  expression  as  against 
another,  when  presented  in  connexion  with  some  particular  controversy, 
to  all  the  logical  consequences  of  a  theory  which  insists  on  that  mode 
of  expression  or  even  to  that  theory  itself,  as  against  some  other  which 
has  never  been  presented  at  all  to  the  consideration  of  religious  people 
in  general.  It  is  with  a  view  to  illustrating  these  general  observations, 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  entering  now  upon  a  profoundly  difficult 
question,  that  I  add  to  them  a  particular  instance,  though  perhaps  this 
illustration  may  prove  of  use  in  the  sequel.  We  may  admit  that  the  com 
mon  religious  consciousness,  at  any  rate  in  our  part  of  the  world,  affirms 
God  to  be  a  Being  with  whom  we  can  hold  communion  in  prayer,  thanks 
giving,  and  love  5  and  that  it  readily  consents  to  call  Him  "  personal ", 
where  it  is  understood  that  to  deny  this  would  leave  Him  something  less  real, 
concrete,  and  substantial  than  we  are  ourselves.  But  it  is  too  often  assumed 
that  the  common  religious  consciousness  is  therefore  committed  to  the  belief 
that  He  is  personal  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  taken  by  thinkers  who 
define  personality  according  to  what  they  find  it  to  be  in  their  relations  with 
other  finite  persons,  leaving  out  of  count  altogether  those  special  charac 
teristics  of  religious  experience,  that  is  of  our  experience  of  God,  in  which 
it  differs  from  our  experience  of  other  men.  The  "  plain  man  "  may  well 
be  called  as  a  witness  to  the  necessity  to  religion  of  the  belief  in  the  per 
sonality  of  God,  if  by  the  personality  of  God  we  mean  that  He  is  a  being 
to  whom  we  pray  and  whom  we  can  love  ;  not  so,  if  we  mean  to  imply  the 
truth  of  a  particular  and  very  disputable  theory  of  what  personality  means. 
Unfortunately  the  word  "  personality"  is  frequently  employed  as  though  it 
were  the  solution  rather  than  the  statement  of  a  problem. 

Religious  experience,  then,  is  no  prerogative  of  philosophers,  any  more  than 
ordinary  perception  is.  A  philosophy  of  perception,  a  theory  of  knowledge, 
must  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  what  we  really  find  in  the  simplest  per 
ception  ;  if  it  cannot  do  this  it  fails  ;.and  so,  too,  a  philosophy  of  religion  or 
theory  of  God  must  give  an  account  of  what  we  find  in  the  simplest  religious 
aspiration.  But  it  is  the  philosopher's  business,  not  the  plain  man's,  to 
think  about  these  experiences.  The  plain  man  has  no  qualification  for  sitting 
in  judgement  on  a  philosopher's  theory,  except  so  far  as  he  has  facts  of  his 
own  experience  which  it  contradicts  or  illuminates.  Where  the  question  raised 
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means  nothing  for  him  he  can  have  no  opinion  worth  stating  upon  the  answer. 
Theology  is  not  religion ;  but  neither  is  the  religious  man  necessarily 
a  theologian.  Pectus  facit  theologum,  the  heart  (it  is  said)  makes  the  divine  : 
this  is  true  in  the  sense  that  a  man  cannot  think  about  an  experience  which 
he  does  not  share  ;  not  in  the  sense  that  having  an  experience  and  thinking 
out  what  it  means  in  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  things  are  all 
one. 

From  this  preliminary  digression  I  return  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  alleged 
distinction  between  knowledge  of  God  obtained  by  revelation  and  knowledge 
of  God  obtained  otherwise.  We  speak  of  our  relation  to  God  in  "  anthro 
pomorphic"  language,  framed  at  first  to  express  our  relation  to  other  men. 
And  hence  we  sometimes  speak  of  God  as  we  might  of  a  fellow  man  who 
should  tell  us  something  about  himself  which  we  could  not  have  learned 
except  from  his  own  lips,  and  call  this  "  revelation  "  in  contrast  to  what  we 
might  learn  of  him  apart  from  such  a  communication.  But  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  needs  only  a  little  reflection  upon  our  own  feelings  and  on  our 
language — this  very  "  anthropomorphic  "  language — to  see  that  after  all 
we  do  not  think  of  God  as  of  just  another  person,  standing  side  by  side  as  it 
were  with  us  among  the  many  beings  whom  the  world  contains,  though 
(no  doubt)  immeasurably  superior  to  us  in  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
That  we  do  not  so  think  of  God  I  will  prove  by  a  single  fact.  Did  we  guess 
that  any  other  man  or  angel  saw  and  knew,  without  our  consent  or  privity, 
our  inmost  thoughts,  we  should  feel  that  nothing  could  be  more  horrible 
than  such  a  violation  of  the  very  sanctuary  of  our  personality.  Many  shrink 
from  reflection  on  the  facts  discovered  through  the  study  of  the  hypnotic 
trance  and  of  kindred  phenomena  just  because  they  suspect  that  they  might 
be  forced  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  violation.  To  open  of  our  own 
accord  the  secret  chambers  of  our  hearts  to  those  we  love  may  be  the  highest 
privilege  of  affection  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  think  it  possible  for 
them  to  know  our  thoughts,  not  as  expressed  in  act  or  word,  even  where  act 
or  word  issues  as  it  were  unbidden  and  instinctively  from  its  springs  in  the 
heart  and  betrays  secrets  we  would  have  wished  kept,  but  as  thoughts 
unuttered  and  unexpressed.  Such  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart,  however,  all  believers  in  God  would  unhesitatingly  attribute  to 
Him :  yet  no  one,  I  venture  to  say,  however  much  he  may  tremble  at  the 
reflexion  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  but  is  naked  and  open  to  Him1  in 
whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  clean2,  feels  for  one  moment  the  sense  of 
insecurity  and  of  outrage  that  he  would  did  he  think  that  his  heart  was 
exposed  to  unauthorized  prying  from  a  fellow  creature.  And  why  ? 
Because  it  belongs  to  our  very  notion  of  God  that  He  is  not  just  another 
person  side  by  side  with  us,  however  superior  to  us,  but  rather  One  in  whom 
in  literal  truth  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  8,  from  whom  even  in 
the  depth  of  our  personality  we  are  not  divided.  And,  just  in  the  same  way, 
that  element  of  the  casual,  the  arbitrary,  of  what  might  have  equally  well 
been  otherwise,  which  gives  meaning  to  the  experience  which  is  ours  when 
what  we  can  find  out  about  a  fellow  man  is  -supplemented  by  a  statement 
made  voluntarily  to  us  by  himself,  we  cannot,  if  we  reflect,  suppose  to  exist 
in  our  intercourse  with  God.  On  the  one  hand  can  there  be  any  question 
of  chance,  of  accident,  in  the  communications  of  the  Eternal  Reason  ? ;  on 
the  other  hand  can  we  think  that  anything  which  we  can  find  out  about 
God  is  found  out  without  it  being  just  as  much  by  His  will  and  through 
revelation  from  Him  as  anything  else  ?  We  may  speak  indeed  of  God's  "  free 
grace  "  to  indicate  that  nothing  constrains  Him  from  without,  that  neither 
our  merits  nor  anything  else  can  bind  Him  without  His  will,  like  a  genius  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  to  work  our  will ;  but  must  we  not  then  go  on  to  allow 
1  Heb.  iv.  13.  *  Job  xv.  15.  *  Acts  xrii.  28. 
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all  that  we  receive  of  God — our  being  and  our  merits  also — to  come  of  His 
free  grace,  none  of  it  in  any  other  way  ?  Can  we  speak  as  though  part  of 
God's  action  were  free  and  part  were  under  some  compulsion  ?  Or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  prefer  to  say  that  God  must  do  always  what  is  right  and 
good,  must  we  not  regard  all  His  action  as  in  this  sense  necessary,  none  of  it 
as  proceeding  from  mere  caprice  and  whim  ?  It  certainly  then  seems  difficult 
to  maintain  a  distinction  between  a  revealed  and  an  unrevealed  knowledge 
of  God  similar  to  that  between  what  we  know  of  a  man  from  his  own  lips 
and  what  we  learn  of  him  in  other  ways.  But  it  seems  that  we  cannot 
on  this  account  simply  give  up  the  attempt  to  distinguish  a  revealed  from 
an  unrevealed  knowledge  of  God,  until  we  have  examined  the  famous 
distinction  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  which  was  so  familiar  to  the 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  (though  its  origin  is  far  older  than  that) 
and  which  is  commemorated  in  the  title  of  Butler's  great  work.  What  is  the 
natural  religion  which  is  thus  contrasted  with  revealed  ?  Where  this  dis 
tinction  has  been  made,  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  natural  in 
religion  has  been  regarded  as  on  the  whole  corresponding  to  what  was  found, 
or  thought  to  be  found,  held  in  common  by  all  or  most  religions  ;  what  was 
revealed  as  something  special,  belonging  to  one  religion  only,  just  because 
it  was  something  beyond  the  powers  of  our  common  human  nature  to 
discover,  and  came  only  by  express  communication  from  God. 

Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  great  increase  among  ourselves  in  recent 
days  of  knowledge  concerning  other  religions  than  the  few  which  belong  to 
the  later  periods  of  the  history  of  European  civilization — that  is  Graeco- 
Roman  paganism,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism — must  tend 
greatly  to  transform  our  notions  of  what  is  common  in  religion,  and  that  the 
old  ways  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  common  and  the  special,  the  natural 
aid  the  revealed,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  become  obsolete  for  us. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  religious  systems  of  the  far 
East  has  familiarized  us  with  the  fact  of  creeds  widely  accepted,  and  that 
among  people  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  culture,  which  appear  to  lack 
elements  which  seemed  fundamental  and  universal  as  long  as  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  countries  included  in  or  bordering  on  the  Roman 
Empire ;  on  the  other  hand  the  researches  of  anthropologists  or  archaeo 
logists,  guided  by  the  dominant  idea  of  evolution,  have  opened  up  a  view 
of  primitive  religion  which  suggests  that  what  all  religions  have  or  have  had 
at  one  stage  of  their  development  in  common  includes  much  that  the  higher 
religions  would  be  by  no  means  ready  to  agree  upon  at  present  as  com 
mon  ground  of  meeting.  For  as  long  as  the  distinction  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  was  a  commonplace  of  theology  it  always,  or  almost 
always,  tended  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  common  element  in  different  religions 
rather  than  on  the  special  elements  which  distinguished  one  religion  from 
another.  Some  might  deny  the  need  of  any  addition  to  the  common  stock  of 
religious  belief,  the  truth  of  which  sound  thinking  would  demonstrate  or  make 
probable  to  all  who  would  examine  without  prejudice  the  facts  which  nature 
in  star  and  plant  and  animal  and  man  presented  to  the  studious  observer. 
Such  facts  would  prove  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  good  Creator — some  would 
go  further  and  say  that  in  the  facts  of  human  nature  was  evidence  enough 
of  freedom  and  immortality  as  well.  To  such  an  alleged  revelation  of 
doctrines  other  than  these  was  needless  and  they  did  not  look  for  it.  To 
others,  who  agreed  on  the  whole  with  this  position,  it  seemed  that  "  revela 
tion  "  while  not  adding  to  the  substance  of  natural  religion,  had  anticipated 
the  slow  processes  of  reasoning  by  setting  forth  in  vivid  symbolism,  which 
he  who  runs  could  read,  truths  the  knowledge  of  which  only  few  otherwise 
could  have  obtained  ;  or  had  supplied  motives,  appealing  to  all,  in  the  shape 
of  the  description  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  or  the  attraction 
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exerted  by  a  winning  example  of  goodness,  for  following  a  line  of  conduct 
the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  which  would  not  otherwise  have  prevailed 
with  the  majority  of  men  over  the  passions  tending  to  drive  them  into 
courses  incompatible  with  their  true  and  ultimate  interest.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  last  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  would  harmonize  with 
the  traditional  belief  in  a  "  fall  of  man  "  to  which  could  be  ascribed  the 
necessity  of  something  over  and  above  man's  original  endowment,  to  make 
up  for  what  he  had  lost,  and  permit  kim  notwithstanding  to  reach  the  point 
he  could,  without  the  "fall",  have  reached  in  virtue  of  his  original  endow 
ment.  In  all  these  types  of  opinion  it  is  plain  that  the  essence  or  substance  of 
religion  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  natural :  "  revelation  "  is  only  a  "  republica- 
tion  of  the  religion  of  nature  "  in  terms  more  striking  and  more  easily 
intelligible.  Again  if  the  content  of  revelation  was  considered  as  some 
thing  quite  different  from  that  of  natural  religion,  yet  if  it  was  (as  for  the 
most  part  it  was  held  to  be)  a  superstructure  resting  on  the  foundations 
laid  by  natural  religion,  it  was  clear  that  the  articles  of  the  latter  would  be 
thought  of  as  necessary  to  the  structure,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  revealed 
doctrines  were  not,  since  the  "  truths  of  revealed  religion  "  could  be,  and  had 
been,  held  without  the  revealed  doctrines,  while  the  latter  could  not  be  held 
without  the  former.  And  while  the  types  of  opinion  described  above  regarded 
the  difference  of  the  revealed  doctrines  from  those  of  natural  religion  as  lying 
not  in  their  content  but  in  their  more  ready  appeal,  those  which  emphasized 
the  difference  of  the  content  were  tempted  to  exaggerate  it  until  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  revel  in  their  strangeness  and  unacceptableness  to  reason  5  a  view 
parodied  without  the  intention  of  parody  in  Bacon's  comparison  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  a  game r. 

Now  the  emphasis  upon  this  distinction  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
in  the  age  which  has  been  called  the  saeculum  rationalisticum  brings  to 
light  a  difficulty  which  will  very  likely  have  occurred  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  very  summary  account — too  summary,  I  fear,  to  be  easily 
followed — which  I  have  just  given.  It  is  a  difficulty  not  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  religion,  though  it  is  very  conspicuous  in  that  sphere.  On  the 
one  hand  we  feel  surer  of  the  truth  of  that  on  which  all  or  most  are  agreed 
than  of  the  truth  of  that  on  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion ; 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  more  keenly  interested  in  the  truth  of  those 
of  our  opinions  which  are  controverted.  We  seldom  admit  to  our  minds 
doubts  as  to  the  multiplication  table,  but  neither  does  it  stir  us  to  enthusiasm 
as  do  the  tenets  of  our  religious  sect  or  political  party.  Nor  is  this  merely 
due  to  the  more  abstract  or  prosaic  character  of  the  former.  Make  the  most 
trivial  habit  such  as  divided  the  Big-Endians  from  the  Little-Endians  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Lilliput2,  or  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  or  logical 
subtleties  (such  as  must  some  of  the  most  celebrated  controversies  in  theo 
logical  history  have  been  to  many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  them) 
the  badge  of  party  strife,  and  they  will  excite  the  fiercest  passions,  while  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  of  which  no  one  disputes  the 
importance,  are  often  regarded,  for  that  very  reason,  as  "mere  morality" 
and  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin, 
regard  to  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  Pharisee,  while  his  neighbour  of 
another  school  despises  and  pours  scorn  upon  it.  Thus  when  the  distinction 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  was  most  in  vogue,  some  would 
frankly  regard  Natural  Religion  as  that  religion  the  truth  of  whose  tenets  was 
sure  and  certain,  as  the  general  agreement  upon  them  indicated  ;  while  those 
who  clung  to  the  special  doctrines  of  what  was  held  to  be  Revealed  Religion 
had  to  face  the  difficulty  of  the  great  disagreement  between  these  and  the 

1  de  Augm.  Sci.  ix.  I.  *  Swift,  Voyage  to  Lilliput,  iv. 
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doctrines  of  other  religions  claiming  to  be  revealed,  or  even  between  these  and 
those  drawn  by  others  from  the  same  revelation  otherwise  interpreted.  How 
was  it  possible  to  claim  for  such  doctrines  a  higher  rank  than  mere  opinion  ? 
And  how  was  it  possible  to  defend  the  insistence  upon  these  matters  of  opinion 
where  it  involved,  as  it  did,  a  weakening  of  the  opposition  which  might  else 
have  been  offered  by  all  who  agreed  in  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Natural  Religion  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  all  religion  whatsoever  ? 
The  difficulty  which  thus  confronted  those  who  maintained  the  value  of  the 
special  doctrines  of  their  own  religion  could  not  be  adequately  met  with 
the  help  of  an  abstract  logic  untouched  by  the  thought  of  development, 
which  took  little  or  no  account  in  dealing  with  other  peoples  and  other  ages 
of  the  different  intellectual  contexts  in  which  their  statements  were  made, 
and  scarcely  conceived  of  any  relation  between  the  different  doctrines  which 
obtained  in  different  periods  or  among  different  nations,  except  the  relations 
of  agreement  or  disagreement.  With  such  a  logic  it  was  only  possible,  if  one 
held  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  one's  own  religion,  either  to  suppose  all 
other  doctrines  simply  false,  a  view  difficult  for  men  of  culture  who  were 
aware  how  much  they  themselves  and  their  religion  owed  to  the  believers 
and  teachers  of  other  religions  ;  or  to  suppose  that  one  and  the  same 
esoteric  doctrine  (whether  traceable  or  no  to  one  primeval  "  revelation  ") 
had  been  taught  unchanged  in  divers  religions  under  different  phraseology. 
This  last  view  does  not  now  recommend  itself  to  scholars  or  scientific 
theologians,  but  it  has  still  great  attractions  for  many  who  have  enjoyed  only 
a  general  and  unsystematic  education,  as  the  success  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  and  of  kindred  movements  sufficiently  proves ;  and  in  a  former 
age  it  was  entertained  by  men  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  the  learning  and 
science  of  their  day.  Without  going  back  to  the  attempts  of  ancient  thinkers 
like  Philo  to  find  Platonism  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  like  efforts 
of  later  theologians  and  philosophers,  a  notion  of  this  sort  is  the  leading 
principle  in  a  work  of  vast  learning  and  deep  thought,  the  production  of 
which  conferred  honour  upon  Cambridge  and  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  ;  and  we  may  find 
a  lingering  echo  of  this  way  of  thinking  in  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone's  dis 
cussion  of  Homeric  religion  in  his  Juventus  Mundi.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the  historical  succession  whether  of  philo 
sophical  schools  or  of  religious  doctrines  gave  a  meaning  and  an  interest  to  it 
which  was  lacking  where  it  was  made  to  appear  as  a  mere  chronological  list 
of  opinions,  mostly  beyond  doubt  erroneous  and  none  generally  accepted, 
one  following  another  without  any  reason  given  for  their  order  being  what 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was.  At  the  same  time  the  diversity  of  doctrines  was 
left  unexplained,  or  at  least  rendered  unimportant,  by  the  theory  of  a  single 
esoteric  doctrine  ;  the  multiform  manifestation  of  one  truth  appeared  rather 
as  affording  exercise  for  curious  ingenuity  than  as  increasing  and  enriching 
what  in  a  less  manifold  presentation  would  have  been  something  thinner  and 
poorer.  To  advance  further  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  conception  of 
development.  It  is  this  conception  which  in  biology  has  given  us  a  genealogy 
for  a  catalogue,  a  history  of  struggle  and  success  for  a  mere  procession  of 
forms.  It  has  been  not  less  potent  in  its  application  to  the  history  of  philo 
sophy  and  of  religion.  The  introduction  of  this  principle  into  this  sphere  we 
owe  to  Hegel.  Since  his  use  of  it  there  we  can  recognize  different  opinions  as 
related  one  to  another  not  merely  as  alternatives  but  as  stages  in  a  single 
process,  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  which  each  is  necessary  in  its  place. 
They  all  have  one  meaning,  as  for  the  believers  in  an  esoteric  tradition  ; 
but  this  meaning  is  seen  to  need  all  these  words  to  express  it  fully  ;  the 
different  statements  are  not  mere  involucra,  wrappings  of  a  mystic  treasure, 
which  yet  themselves  form  no  part  of  that  treasure ;  rather  they  constitute 
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an  evolution,  an  unrolling  of  the  truth,  natural  and  orderly,  as  the  bud 
expands  into  the  full-blown  flower. 

A  little  above  I  spoke  of  the  logic  which  was  untouched  by  the  thought  of 
development  as  an  abstract  logic.  I  should  like  briefly  to  explain  what  I 
mean  by  so  calling  it.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  merely  that  it  takes  account 
of  some  features  of  reality  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  £11  logic  and  all  science 
must  do  that ;  and  in  a  certain  sense  all  logic  must  be  abstract.  But  the 
word  has  also  been  used  in  this  connexion  to  characterize  a  mode  of  thought 
which  does  not  seek  to  understand  things  as  they  are,  to  penetrate  their 
real  nature  and  discover  what  it  is  that  makes  them  what  they  are,  so  much 
as  to  test  them  by  their  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  some  ready-made 
standard,  which,  though  very  likely  derived  originally  from  a  real  investiga 
tion  of  something,  is  then  used  mechanically  as  it  were,  as  the  measure  of 
some  other  and  quite  different  thing.  Perhaps  an  illustration  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  express  may  be  taken  from  the  sphere  of  art.  Every  one  knows  how 
great  masters  of  poetry,  of  painting,  of  music,  have  been  at  their  first  appear 
ance  decried  for  violating  the  recognized  standards  of  their  art.  The  analysis 
by  an  Aristotle,  for  example,  of  the  nature  of  Greek  drama  was  once  used  as 
though  it  would  serve  as  it  stood  to  test  the  value  of  a  different  sort  of  drama 
altogether,  such  as  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  same  kind  of  mistake  is  often 
made  now  as  in  the  past ;  but  perhaps  we  are  more  ready  to  admit,  in 
general  terms  at  least,  that  the  true  criticism  of  art  is  not  the  application  of 
ready-made  standards  but  the  effort  to  understand  the  essential  structure — 
not  merely,  as  the  uncritical  admirer  does,  to  feel  the  appeal — of  art  as  it 
really  exists  in  the  poems,  pictures,  musical  compositions  which  the  imagina 
tion  has  actually  produced.  In  the  same  way  in  the  sphere  of  religion  we 
have  not  only  (as  has  been  said  above)  come  to  see  that  different  religious 
positions  are  not  simply  alternatives  to  one  another,  but  form  various 
stages  in  the  development  of  an  idea  which  can  only  express  its  fullness  in 
them  all.  We  have  also  come  to  think  it  less  profitable  to  study  under  the 
name  of  "  natural  religion  "  a  religion  reached  by  abstracting  from  each 
religion  what  is  peculiar  to  it  and  retaining  only  what  is  common,  a  religion 
therefore  which  never  really  exists  as  the  religion  of  any  nation  or  people. 
We  think  it  better  to  try  to  understand  a  real  actual  religion,  one  which  has 
grown  up  with  the  natural  development  of  a  people's  mind,  to  seek  to 
discover  why  it  has  just  the  peculiarities  which  it  has,  why  in  these  particular 
respects  it  has  departed  from  some  older  religious  system  which  may  have 
preceded  it,  or  has  opposed  itself  to  the  religious  systems  which  confront  it 
in  the  same  or  neighbouring  lands.  Thus  the  distinction  between  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion  seems  in  this  way  to  break  down,  and  indeed  we  hear 
little  of  it  now.  We  think  that  all  is  natural,  that  is,  belongs  to  one  in 
telligible  course  of  development,  but  that  so  far  as  it  is  on  the  upward  path,  so 
far  as  it  expresses  a  part  or  side  or  moment  of  the  truth  which  is  gradually 
coming  to  fuller  expression,  so  far  it  is  the  progressive  unfolding  and  revela 
tion  of  God,  whose  self-revealing  principle  or  Word  is  the  only  light  that  from 
the  beginning  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world1.  It  is  well  known 
to  students  of  philosophical  terminology  that  nature  is  a  highly  ambiguous 
word.  The  particular  ambiguity  in  its  use  which  concerns  us  here  is  that 
by  which  it  sometimes  refers  to  the  whole  of  reality,  including  the  mind 
and  will  of  man  and  all  his  works,  sometimes  only  to  what  man  finds  given 
to  him,  whether  within  or  without  himself  as  material  for  thought  and  action. 
Now,  if  v.e  take  it  in  the  former  and  wider  sense,  plainly  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  any 
continuity  between  the  latter  and  the  evolution  of  human  thought ;  and  this 
is  a  denial  upon  which  few  would  venture,  and  which  would  be  alien  from  the 

1  John  i.  9. 
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main  tradition  of  Christian  theology,  though  it  might  win  some  support 
from  Marcion  in  ancient,  and  from  Ritschl  in  modern  times.  But  if  we  take 
nature  in  the  second  or  narrower  sense,  we  may  say  with  truth— and  it  is 
worth  saying,  that  though  the  religious  mind  looks  upon  the  material 
universe  and  its  order  as  the  biding  of  the  power  of  God,  it  is  not  there 
but  in  the  thought  of  man  as  expressed  in  his  civilization,  his  art,  his  morality, 
his  philosophy,  his  religion,  that  He  is  revealed.  It  is  man  that  is  made  in 
His  image ;  only  in  a  human  life  can  the  eternal  Life  which  was  with  the 
Father  be  manifested  unto  us l. 

Thus  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
which  does  not  either  deny  the  divine  origin  of  all  knowledge  of  God,  nor 
break  the  continuity  of  the  age-long  search  for  that  God,  in  respect  of  whom, 
according  to  Christ's  promise,  to  seek  is  to  find z.  The  distinction  will  be  one 
of  degree  only  ;  but  it  is  a  real  distinction.  As  Elijah  on  Horeb  in  the  old 
story  found  Jehovah  at  last  not  in  the  fire,  the  earthquake,  or  the  storm,  but 
in  the  still  small  voice  which  told  of  the  remnant  of  seven  thousand  faithful 
men  in  Israel,  so  man  seeks  for  God  in  what  is  inhuman,  strange,  and  terrible, 
but  finds  Him  at  last  in  the  voice  of  his  own  conscience  and  in  the  love  and 
service  of  his  brethren.  Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor* ;  but  when  we 
know  what  He  is  whom  our  fears  first  imagined,  we  discover  that  He  is  love  : 
and  this  is  revealed  religion  :  yet  this  religion  is  the  natural  sequel  of  that 
which  in  contrast  with  it  appears  as  unrevealed.  Perfect  love  casts  out 
fear4,  but  the  fear  must  be  there;  it  is,  as  we  know,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  6. 

But  here  I  may  seem  to  many  to  have  evaded  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
important  point.  I  spoke  of  a  way  of  looking  at  the  history  of  religion  under 
the  guidance  of  the  principle  of  development,  which  would  give  meaning  not 
merely  to  what  the  various  actual  systems  of  religion  have  in  common,  but  to 
their  different  special  tenets.  This  at  once  raises  for  believers  in  any  particular 
religion  the  problem  of  the  position  of  their  own  religion  over  against  others. 
In  what  sense  can  it  claim  to  be  the  true  religion  and  on  what  grounds  can  it 
justify  the  attempt  to  convert  to  itself  the  adherents  of  other  faiths  ?  Instead 
of  dealing  immediately  with  that  question,  however,  I  went  on  to  deal  with 
religion  and  the  possible  meaning  of  a  distinction  between  Natural  and 
Revealed  within  it,  as  though  religion  were  one  and  not  many  :  and  I  may 
only  seem  to  have  added  to  the  confusion  by  sometimes  using  language  which 
would  imply  that  (like  Dr.  Thwackum  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones 6)  "when  I  say 
religion  I  mean  the  Christian  religion  ".  I  would,  however,  attempt  to 
defend  this  course  by  saying  that  to  my  mind  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of  religion  as  a  whole  that  a  satisfactory 
preference  for  one  religion  to  another  can  be  established;  and  that,  when 
the  solidarity  of  religion  is  recognized,  it  is  legitimate  for  one  who  professes 
a  particular  religion,  speaking  to  others  who  profess  the  same,  to  choose 
examples  of  religious  doctrine  from  the  religion  most  familiar  alike  to  himself 
and  to  his  audience.  But  it  certainly  remains  to  say  something  further  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  one  religion  can  be  preferred  to  another,  can  be 
described  as  "  the  true  religion  "  and  as  pre-eminently  "  revelation  "  ;  for 
"  revelation  ",  if  my  contentions  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  have  any 
force,  is  equivalent  to  "  truth  in  the  sphere  of  religion  ". 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  things  that  any  one  bred  in  a  particular 
religion  becomes  acquainted  with  religious  experiences  and  ideas  in  the  form 
which  they  take  in  that  particular  religion,  and  if  nothing  in  his  education 
or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  cause  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
1  I  John  i.  2.  2  Matt.  vii.  7. 

3  Statius,  Theb.  iii.  661.  4  I   John  iv.  18. 

6  Ps.  cxi.  10.  6  Bk.  Ill,  c.  3. 
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doctrines  of  other  religions  than  his  own,  it  may  never  occur  to  him  to 
suppose  that  these  experiences  and  ideas  can  take  other  forms  or  exist 
out  of  the  context  which  is  theirs  in  the  system  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 
He  may  well,  however,  if  he  lives  in  a  modern  community,  where  the  secular 
life  exists  over  against  the  religious  in  a  state  of  independence  or  possibly 
of  hostility,  come  to  distinguish  the  moral  sentiments  and  principles  which 
appear  in  the  secular  life  and  institutions  of  his  country  as  well  as  in  the 
teaching  of  religion,  from  the  doctrines  which,  referring,  as  they  do,  to 
definitely  religious  experiences,  which  perhaps  he  has  not  personally  shared, 
have  no  obvious  connexion  with  his  secular  activities.  He  will  probably 
gain  by  this,  even  if  it  leads  to  his  neglect  of  religious  observances.  For, 
whatever  he  may  lose  by  alienation  from  these,  his  loss  will  be  less  than  he 
would  suffer,  had  he  supposed  them  to  be  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  moral 
sentiments  and  principles  which  his  early  education  had  associated  with 
them,  that  in  losing  touch  with  the  former  he  had  parted  with  the  latter 
also  ;  while  he  might  very  likely,  even  had  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
practice  of  traditional  religious  duties,  have  failed  to  enter  into  the  inward 
religious  experiences  which  give  to  these  duties  their  significance  and  value. 
For  such  an  one  a  knowledge  of  other  religions  than  that  of  his  own  people, 
should  it  afterwards  come  to  him,  may  be  a  means  of  arousing  interest  in 
a  range  of  beliefs  and  practices  so  widely  spread,  so  variously  exemplified, 
while  the  customs  and  forms  of  expression  of  his  own  inherited  religion  have 
through  familiarity  lost  interest,  and  have  perhaps  come  to  be  associated 
exclusively  with  individuals,  parties,  or  interests  with  which  he  has  fallen 
out  of  sympathy.  With  others  however  it  is  just  the  new  knowledge  of 
facts  about  alien  religions  that  disturb  their  acquiescence  in  their  own. 
They  find  that  neither  the  sacred  stories  nor  the  ceremonies  nor  the  doctrines 
nor  the  moral  ideas  of  their  own  faith  are  unparalleled  in  other  religions  5 
and  it  is  a  short  way  from  this  discovery  to  the  view  that  all  these  religions 
are  equally  false  or  equally  true  with  their  own.  According  to  the  different 
characters  of  the  men  who  embrace  this  view  it  leads  to  different  attitudes. 
Some  cease  from  the  practice  of  religion  altogether  ;  some  continue  to  prac 
tise  their  own,  but  with  HO  such  conviction  of  its  universal  validity  as  would 
justify  attempting  to  convert  adherents  of  others ;  some,  more  religiously 
minded,  may  conform  to  other  religions  when  among  those  who  inherit 
them,  or  select  the  religion  that  they  think  suits  their  idiosyncrasies  best, 
or  attempt  an  eclectic  combination  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  divers 
religions.  All  however  are  lost  to  the  body  of  those  who  hold  their  original 
religion  for  the  true  religion  and  believe  in  the  duty  of  preaching  it  toothers. 
Nor^  can  any  result  other  than  this  be  expected  if  the  apologists  of  their 
original^religion  attempt  to  deny  or  minimize  the  relationship  of  it  to  others, 
or  to  insist  that  where  like  stories,  ceremonies,  doctrines,  moral  ideas  are  found 
elsewhere  the  likeness  is  illusory  or  (as  has  even  sometimes  been  asserted) 
due  to  diabolical  mimicry. 

A  rational  and  secure  ground  for  the  preference  of  one  religion  can,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  be  found  only  when  its  organic  relationship  to  others  is  admitted. 
It  is  important  for  Christians  to  remember  that  the  view  which  is  traditional 
in  Christian  theology  of  the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  however 
much  it  may  in  the  past  have  expressed  itself  in  ways  uncongenial  to  our 
modern  methods  of  thought  and  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  historical 
criticism,  contains  a  valuable  principle  ready  for  extension  to  other  ethnic 
religions.  To  regard  Judaism  rather  as  the  representative  of  non-Christian 
religions,  the  first  with  which  Christianity  was  in  contact,  because  it  was  out 
of  it  that  it  originally  grew  (though  it  was  afterwards  to  strike  roots  in  others 
also)  rather  than  as  in  |  class  altogether  apart  as  "  revealed  ",  while  in  the 
others  was  nothing  truly  divine,  is  to  regard  it  in  a  way  which  is  not  without 
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precedent  among  the  ancient  masters  of  Christian  theology,  and  which  is 
natural  to  us  who  are  much  more  fully  aware  than  were  our  fathers  of  the 
close  connexion  of  the  religion  in  which  Christ  and  His  apostles  grew  up 
both  with  antecedent  and  with  surrounding  heathenism.  It  has  been  usual 
for  Christian  theologians  to  regard  Judaism  as  containing  indeed  implicitly 
or  in  a  less  perfect  form  what  is  explicitly  or  perfectly  stated  in  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  constant  usage  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Church  alongside  of 
the  New  means  also  that  the  less  perfect  statement  is  not  simply  superseded  ; 
it  has  a  permanent  place  of  its  own  in  the  organism  of  Christian  doctrine. 
There  is  no  need  to  regard  Judaism  only  in  this  way.  In  practice,  if  not 
in  theory,  the  Church  has  treated  the  religion  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world 
as  it  has  treated  Judaism.  Many  of  the  materials  of  the  Catholic  system  of 
dogma,  organization,  ritual  are  derived  from  that  religion  and  the  culture 
historically  connected  with  it.  The  body  of  the  world's  religious  experience 
constitutes  an  organic  whole  ;  but  that  does  not  mean  that  because  each  part 
has  its  place,  therefore  any  part  will  do  as  well  as  any  other.  It  means  in 
deed  just  the  reverse  ;  for  an  organism  has  a  definite  structure  and  a  definite 
manner  of  growth.  In  regard  to  the  secular  civilization  of  the  world  we  always 
recognize  that  this  is  so.  The  philosophical  and  scientific  development 
which  is  central  for  universal  civilization  is  that  which  originates  among  the 
Greeks.  The  existing  political  system  of  the  world  traces  its  descent  from 
the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  same  way  the  main  line  of  religious  develop 
ment  is,  I  take  it,  that  which  centres  in  the  Christian  Church.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  religious  contributions  of  all  the  peoples  who  have  come  or 
will  come  into  connexion  with  that  development  do  not  really  and  truly 
modify  it.  What  the  Church  after  its  emergence  from  Judaism  drew  from 
the  soil  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization  in  which  it  struck  such  deep  roots,  what 
it  has  drawn  since  from  the  Teutonic  soil,  in  which  it  struck  yet  new  roots 
in  later  centuries,  all  makes  the  resulting  growth  different  from  what  it 
would  be,  had  it  not  struck  these  new  roots  in  soil  so  remote  from  that 
in  which  the  seed  was  at  first  matured.  Nor  is  this  an  adequate  metaphor. 
Better  would  be  the  apostolic  one  of  the  grafting  in  of  new  cuttings  upon 
another  stock.  The  seed  from  the  fruit  of  Israel's  trees  sown  by  our  Lord 
in  Palestine  is  not  the  only  germ  from  which  the  religious  life  of  the  present 
or  of  the  future  springs  or  will  spring.  But  it  is,  in  a  real  sense,  into  the  stock 
that  sprang  thence  that  the  grafting  has  been  and  yet  will  be.  In  our  own 
day  we  are  watching  not  without  wonder  and  apprehension  the  entry  into  the 
general  life  of  the  civilized  world  of  a  nation  whose  religious  tradition 
cannot  be  traced  to  Israel,  nor  its  tradition  of  secular  wisdom  to  Greece,  nor 
its  political  order  to  Rome.  This  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  our 
civilization,  for  of  Mohammedan  culture  these  things  could  not  be  said  with 
the  same  truth.  The  Mohammedan  world,  like  the  Christian,  looked  back, 
though  it  may  be  through  a  distorting  medium,  to  the  sacred  personages  of 
Israel,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  ;  to  the  masters  of  Greek  thought,  Plato  and 
Aristotle  ;  to  Alexander  the  forerunner  of  Caesar,  if  not  to  Caesar  himself. 
None  of  these  names  enter  into  the  national  tradition  of  Japan.  Yet  the 
advent  of  the  Japanese  does,  I  think,  but  illustrate  anew  the  truth  of  the 
organic  unity  of  the  world's  civilization  and  of  its  religion.  No  one  would 
hesitate  to  admit  that,  while  Japanese  men  of  science  now  meet  on  equal 
terms  with  their  European  colleagues  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  field  of 
exact  knowledge,  this  has  only  come  to  pass  through  their  contact  with  the 
general  scientific  tradition  which  reaches  back  through  the  philosophers  of 
Christendom  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  They  are  now  fellow  heirs  with 
us  of  this  tradition.  They  are  in  no  way  bound  to  follow;  they  may, 
for  all  we  know,  come  to  lead  :  but  the  past  cannot  be  altered  ;  the  gospel  of 
science  came  to  them  from  Christendom  and  not  from  them  to  Christendom. 
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The  case  of  religion  is  parallel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  candidly  a 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  Japanese,  Mr.  Anesaki,  in  his  article  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal  for  Oct.  1905,  can  admit  that  the  religion  of  the  future 
must  be  Christian.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Buddhism  is  the  main  stream  or 
the  main  stock  (we  may  vary  our  metaphor  with  advantage),  however  much 
the  accession  of  the  Buddhistic  tradition  may  make  the  religion  of  the 
future  different  from  the  Christianity  of  to-day.  To  deal  with  this  subject 
as  it  should  be  dealt  with  would  need  a  longer  paper  than  the  whole  of  this, 
and  I  must  therefore  ask  for  forgiveness  if  I  state  dogmatically  and  without 
giving  my  reasons,  except  in  a  summary  manner,  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
true  concerning  it. 

It  would  be  generally  admitted  that,  in  any  complex  religious  system 
which  has  grown  up  through  a  long  course  of  development,  different  parts 
must  beheld  to  be  of  different  importance.  There  is  in  it  a  "word  of  God  " 
and  also  a  "  tradition  of  men  ",  sometimes  serving  as  a  "  hedge  of  the  law  ", 
a  protection  to  the  great  principles  with  which  it  is  associated,  sometimes 
making  it  of  none  effect  *.  But  to  draw  the  line  is  difficult.  Much  as  the 
influence  which  for  a  long  while  past  Buddhism  has  been  exerting  over  the 
higher  minds  of  Christendom  may  be  intensified  when  a  nation  trained  by 
Buddhism,  not  by  Christianity,  becomes  a  co-operator  in  the  task  of 
civilization,  yet  it  will  always  be  true  that  it  was  in  Christendom  that  the 
task  of  developing  universal  civilization  was  begun,  even  though  the  latest 
come  labourers,  as  in  our  Lord's  parable,  are  made  equal  to  those  that  were 
there  long  before z.  As  the  Jews  of  old  had  to  learn  with  difficulty  to  admit 
on  equal  terms  with  themselves  those  who  were  not  born  the  heirs  of  the 
promises,  we  Western  Gentiles  may  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson  with 
respect  to  the  Eastern  ;  but  the  Gospel  will  always  have  come  from  us  to 
them  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Jews,  and  it  will  still  be  true  that  in  the  words 
of  Athanasius  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  will  have  been  the  school  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  all  nations  3 ;  or,  in  the  older  language  of  Scripture  itself, 
that  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  is  Christ,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
to  be  blessed4.  /'.  .  • 

This  paper  has  already  run  to  an  unwarrantable  length :  but  one  point 
I  think  remains  to  be  discussed.  Can  we  within  Christianity  itself  distinguish 
revelation  from  what  is  not  revelation  but  merely  comment  thereon  ? 

Now  there  is  a  certain  view  very  widely  spread  which  supposes  that  some 
where  we  can  find  in  the  body  of  our  religious  tradition  a  nucleus,  as  it  were, 
which  is  given,  a  deposit  of  revealed  truth,  which  for  believers  must  be  beyond 
criticism.  About  all  else  differences  of  opinion  may  exist,  and  the  inquiring 
mind  may  range  freely  and  question  as  it  will  within  the  Christian  community, 
but  this  hard  kernel  of  truth  must  be  taken  or  left ;  no  doubt  reasons  may 
be  given  for  accepting  it ;  but  when  once  accepted  it  must  remain  beyond 
the  sphere  of  discussion.  Views  may  vary  as  to  the  relation  to  this  kernel 
of  what  encloses  it;  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  naturally  developed  pro 
tective  envelope,  the  growth  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  divine 
power  as  wrought  the  kernel  itself,  or  as  a  wrapping  put  about  it  by  human 
hands,  which,  though  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  its  preservation  under 
special  circumstances,  is  of  alien  stuff ;  but  in  any  case  the  sacrosanct 
character  attributed  to  the  kernel  as  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  like  the 
original  tables  of  the  law  in  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  or  the  image  which  fell 
down  from  Jupiter  at  Ephesus,  places  it  outside  the  reach  of  change.  We  may 
lose  it  or  break  it  as  Moses  broke  the  tables,  but  it  neither  develops  of  itself 
nor  can  we  modify  it  without  it  ceasing  to  possess  its  original  virtue.  Now 
whether  the  whole  body  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  be  placed  in  this  position, 

1  Matt.  xv.  6.  2  Matt.  xx.  12. 

*  de  I ncarn.  Vtrbi,  c.  13.  *  Gal.  iii. 
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or  the  Bible  only,  or  certain  parts  of  the  Bible l,  or  only  the  acts  and  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  those  acts  of  His  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  words  which  the  common  tradition  authenticates,  or  certain 
sayings  of  His  which  Dr.  Harnack  or  another  regard  as  fundamental  and 
essential  5  however  great  or  however  small  the  bulk,  the  principle  remains 
the  same ;  there  is  an  irresolvable  something  given  and  fixed  beyond 
doubt  or  question  for  those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  The  Christian 
cannot  be  a  freethinker,  or  a  philosopher  in  the  sense  which  the  greatest 
masters  of  philosophy  would  have  understood  the  word.  This  view  however 
(I  venture  to  think)  in  the  long  run  destroys  itself.  It  starts  as  the  safe 
guard  of  objective  truth ;  it  issues  in  the  uttermost  subjectivity.  But  in 
truth  it  has  been  subjective  all  along.  The  deposit  of  revelation  is  supposed 
to  be  distinguished  by  certain  external  marks  5  but  the  choice  of  marks  is 
determined  in  each  case  by  considerations  which  are  unintelligible  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  person  or  society  who  pitches  upon  them. 
And,  apart  from  this,  to  be  recognizable  by  an  external  mark  is  not  really  the 
same  as  to  be  known  as  objectively  true.  The  question  must  always  remain 
— would  these  marks  guarantee  any  content  ?  If  not,  it  is  the  content  in  the 
last  resource  and  not  its  guarantee  that  is  selected.  Hence  there  is  least 
subjectivity  and  arbitrariness  where  there  seems  to  be  most — less  in  Dr.  Har- 
nack's  choice  of  essential  sayings  of  Jesus  than  in  the  choice  of  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  or  of  the  words  guaranteed  by  the  common 
tradition ;  for  the  sayings  are  chosen  by  Dr.  Harnack  for  what  is  actually 
said  in  them.  To  me  the  theory  that  we  should  accept  on  rational 
grounds  certain  beliefs  which  are  then  to  be  kept  sacred  from  re-examin 
ation  seems  doomed  to  break  down.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  parallel  with 
the  process  thus  recommended  the  process  of  accepting  mathematical 
principles  and  taking  them  afterwards  for  granted.  So  far  as  it  is  believed 
to  be  inadmissible  to  call  these  into  question,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  been  accepted,  but  that  they  are  (whenever  considered)  self- 
evident  ;  and  no  one  pretends  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
if  any,  are  self-evident.  Again  it  is,  no  doubt,  matter  of  circumstance  or  of 
choice  whether  a  man  becomes  acquainted  with  these  mathematical  principles 
or  takes  notice  of  them  ;  but  there  are  not  alternative  principles  which  other 
men  under  other  circumstances  adopt  with  equal  conviction  in  their  place. 
The  possibility  of  dispensing  with  a  deposit  of  revelation  in  the  sense  of 
hard  irreducible  kernel  of  positive  fact  to  be  taken  or  left,  without  thereby 
throwing  overboard  the  whole  notion  of  a  dogmatic  creed  independent  of 
individual  wilfulness  and  caprice,  has  lately  been  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  the  Abbe  Loisy.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  eminent  theologian's  thorough 
going  rejection  of  any  such  theory  of  a  deposit  and  that  firm  grasp  of  the 
great  modern  principle  of  development  which  enables  him  to  do  so  make  his 
book  V Evangile  et  UEglise  more  philosophically  satisfactory  than  Dr. 
Harnack's  Das  Wesen  des  Cbristentbums*,  admirable  as  in  many  ways  it  is, 
to  which  it  is  in  form  a  reply.  I  should  be  inclined  to  criticize  M.  Loisy's 
book  chiefly  because  in  one  point  he  seems  to  me  to  waver  in  his  whole 
hearted  evolutionism  ;  I  mean  in  his  failure  to  recognize  that  the  seed  sown 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  is  represented  to-day  by  the  vigorous  life  of 
the  separated  Churches  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  main  body  in  communion 
with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  I  do  not  feel  sure  but  that  (had  I  a  right 
to  an  opinion)  I  should  think  M.  Loisy  had  gone  too  far  in  his  doubts  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  records  of  the  foundation  of  our  religion  as  they 


1  Cf.  the  curious  position   taken  up  by  Coleridge,  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  ed.  1849,  P-  16  (Letter  II  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures). 

2  Translated  by  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders  under  the  title  What  is  Christianity! 
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stand:  still  it  is  in  my  opinion  a  subject  for  gratitude  that  the  very 
radicalism  of  his  view  has  compelled  him  to  face,  as  few  theologians  have 
faced  who  desire  to  retain  their  place  among  the  worshippers  and  ministers 
of  a  historic  Church,  the  consequences  of  perfect  freedom  of  thought  in 
historical  criticism.  I  think  that  he  has  faced  these  consequences  and 
shown  them  to  be  compatible  with  the  loyalty  of  a  Christian  to  his  Master 
and  to  the  body  of  which  that  Master  is  the  head.  I  know  that  some  fear 
that,  unless  they  assume  a  more  detailed  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  earthly 
life  of  that  Master  than  M.  Loisy's  criticism  would  leave  them,  they  have  lost 
all  that  differentiates  him  from,  say,  Socrates.  But  surely  this  is  not  so. 
This  very  person,  Socrates,  was  one  who  like  our  Lord  wrote  nothing,  and 
the  precise  nature  of  whose  teaching  is  difficult  to  discover  and  is  matter  of 
doubt  among  historians  of  philosophy.  Take  another  great  man,  Julius 
Caesar.  We  know  much  more  of  his  biography ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
how  much  he  consciously  planned  of  the  imperial  system  of  which  he  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  founder.  But  though  we  know  vastly  less  than 
we  do  of  the  careers  of  Socrates  or  Caesar,  we  should  still  differentiate  them 
from  one  another,  because  from  the  discourse  of  one  has  flowed  the  main 
stream  of  European  philosophic  thought,  from  the  administration  of  the 
other  the  main  stream  of  European  political  law  and  order.  From  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Lord  has  flowed  a  stream  d?  Cerent  from  cither  of  these, 
though  mingling  its  waters  with  theirs,  the  river  of  spiritual  life,  which 
makes  glad  the  city  of  God 1.  Itis  the  business  of  historical  criticism  to  discover 
as  far  as  it  can  what  was  the  life  of  Socrates,  or  Caesar,  or  of  Jesus,  when 
they  walked  among  men ;  and  very  likely  in  all  cases  much  must  remain  un 
decided.  But  our  special  interest  in  all  these  cases  is  due  to  the  importance 
of  these  persons  as  the  fountain  heads  of  movements  which  are  alive  and 
mighty  now.  Socrates  became  to  the  civilized  world  a  teacher  and  an 
example  ;  but  Jesus  has  become  more  to  those  who  believe  on  Him  not  less 
than  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God a.  And  it  is  this  Christ,  the 
ascended  Christ,  the  Christ  after  the  spirit,  whom  we  worship  in  our  Churches 
and  with  whom  we  communicate  at  our  altars,  and  who,  through  the  power 
of  His  Spirit,  dwells  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  Again,  while  an  empire  might  well 
bear  the  name  of  a  merely  mythical  founder,  so  that  had  the  contemporary 
record  of  Julius  Caesar's  deeds  perished,  the  laws  of  the  empire  remaining 
extant,  we  might  have  been  uncertain  whether  he  was  ever  a  real  man,  this 
could  scarcely  be  the  case  with  Socrates.  The  Platonic  dialogues  and 
Xenophontic  memoirs  often  leave  us  in  doubt  of  the  point  at  which  they 
cease  to  be  historical,  but  they  would  be  inexplicable  if  Socrates  were  not 
a  real  man  at  all.  We  may,  I  think,  say  the  same  as  regards  our  Lord. 
This  is  often  not  sufficiently  realized,  because  it  is  thought  that  what  distin 
guished  Him  from  others  is  to  be  found  in  the  miraculous  stories  told  of  Him 
or  in  the  ascription  to  Him  of  divine  sonship,  and  not  rather  in  what  makes 
the  stories  different  from  the  like  told  of  other  founders  of  religions,  in  the 
definite  character  of  the  divine  life  which  was  revealed  in  Him  and  im 
parted  by  His  Spirit,  in  that  "  mind  of  Christ"  3  the  recognition  of  which  as 
divine  has  been,  amid  all  lapses  into  lower  thoughts  of  God,  the  peculiar 
heritage  of  His  Church  in  all  ages.  A  very  distinguished  English  theologian 
has  lately  criticized  M.  Loisy  in  a  way  to  which  I  ought,  I  think,  to  refer. 
I  am  thinking  of  Father  George  Tyrrell  in  his  most  Tecent  book  Through 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  He  finds  this  difficulty  in  the  evolutionism  of 
M.  Loisy,  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  is 
there  regarded  too  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  germ,  which  one  would 
suppose  to  be  in  all  ways  at  a  lower  level  of  existence  than  the  fully 

1  Ps.  xlvi.  4.  a  I  Cor.  i.  24.  »  i  Cor.  ii.  1 6. 
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developed  organisms  hereafter  to  come  out  of  it.    This  he  thinks  incon 
sistent  with  the  standard  or  normative  character  which  we  attribute  to  the 
New  Testament  teaching.    He  therefore  desires  to  restore  the  old  distinction 
between  revealed  dogma  and  theology.    The  theology  of  the  apostles  he  is 
willing  to  admit  was  germinal ;   as  theologians  the  divines  of  to-day  occupy 
a  position  of  superior  knowledge,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  physicist  of 
to-day  has  far  outstripped  Newton,  though  no  doubt  the  individual  genius 
of  Newton  may  have  been  greater  than  his,  or  that  of  St.  Paul  than,  say, 
M.  Loisy's ;  and  though,  in  virtue  of  his  genius,  St.  Paul  may  have  seen  further 
than  many  that  came  after  him,  just  as  it  is  some  time  before  the  students  of 
any  science  learn  the  lessons  of  such  an  one  as  Newton  and  pass  on  to  further 
developments.     But,  Mr.  Tyrrell  would  say,  there  was  a  special  revelation 
in    the   New  Testament  time,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  statements  of 
fact  delivered  to  our  apprehension   from  without,    but  in    the  form    of 
spiritual  experiences  which  remain  as  classical   standards   for  us,  whose 
experiences  have  but  a  secondary  character  as  compared  with  these.    In 
this  sense  (though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  all  that  Mr.   Tyrrell 
says  in  this  connexion)  I  think  we  must  admit  that  in  religion  we  have 
something  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  art.    While  the  matter  to  be  ex 
pressed  in  poetry  now  is  no  doubt  more  complex  and  more  elaborate  than 
that  which  moved  Homer  to  song,  yet  the  song  of  Homer  is  not  antiquated, 
as  the  science  of  a  long  past  age  is  antiquated  ;  it  does  not  become,  like  that, 
a  thing  of  merely  antiquarian  interest,  which  the  modern  student  of  the 
science  does  not  need  to  study ;  it  remains  part  of  the  existing  achievement 
with  which  the  student  of  poetry  has  to  do.    We  might  illustrate  the  same 
principle  from  other  arts.     Just  so  it  is  also  in  religion.    The  experiences  of 
the  great  religious  leaders  of  our  race  do  not  become  antiquated  by  the  pro 
gress  of  thought.     But  we  know  where  to  find  our  classics  in  religion,  as  in 
art,  not  by  external  marks  of  authority,  but  by  the  appeal  of  their  intrinsic  ex 
cellence.     And  if,  when  we  read  the  record  that  we  have,  however  imperfect 
it  may  be,  of  our  Lord's  life  and  words,  we  recognize  therein  an  experience 
not  merely  loftier  than  any  we  know,  but  different  from  that  of  the  greatest 
saint  besides,  in  its  assurance  of  immediate  divine  sonship  5  then  it  will  be  in 
the  intrinsic  character  of  that  experience,  not  in  any  external  credentials, 
that  the  evidence  for  this  unique  quality  is  found.    It  is  a  mere  superstition 
however  to  suppose  that  a  judgement  must  be   "  merely  subjective  "  or 
"  merely  individual "  because  it  has  to  do  directly  with  its  object  and 
does  not  depend  upon  agreement  with  a  general  rule.     We  may  expect 
some  general  rule  to  hold  in  a  particular  case  because  it  held  in  other  like 
cases  ;   but  that  is  not  why  it  holds  there,  only  why  we  expect  it  to  do  so. 
The  "  universal  "  (as  logicians  say)  is  in  that  particular  just  as  much  in  its 
own  right,  so  to  put  it,  as  in  any  of  the  other  particulars  which  have  fallen 
under  our  notice  before.    Not  because  we  see  a  thing  for  ourselves  do  we  see 
only  for  ourselves  ;   on  the  contrary  we  may  see  (as  we  do  in  mathematics) 
that  it  is  so  and  must  be  so,  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  not 
so  merely  for  us  as  this  or  that  individual.    And  there  is  no  need  to  ascribe  to 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  ourselves  less  authority  than  we  attribute  in 
other  spheres  of  life  to  our  own  perceptions,  our  own  mathematical  and 
aesthetic  intuitions.     An  intuition  need  not  be  irrational ;   some  intuitions 
are  so,  or  are  at  least  unrationalized  5  but  all  rational  judgement  is  ultimately 
intuitive  in  the  sense  that  a  man  must  make  it  for  himself  if  it  is  to  be  his 
judgement. 

We  come  back  then  to  what  we  reached  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 
There  is  a  revelation  of  God  throughout  the  Christian  religion,  as  throughout 
the  religious  experience  of  the  world  at  large  :  but  the  Christian  religion, 
like  the  religion  of  the  world  at  large,  is  comparable  to  an  organism  with 
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a  definite  structure,  rather  than  to  a  homogeneous  undiscriminated  mass. 
We  are  members  of  the  mystical  body  which  is  animated  by  the  Spirit  which 
proceeds  from  Christ :  but  He  and  none  other  is  the  Head.  The  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  the 
apostolic  college ;  in  every  age  we  may  hear  what  He  saith  to  the  Churches1 ; 
but  He  is  still  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  takes  of  His  and  shows  it  unto  us  *. 

1  Rev.  ii.  7.  *  John  xvi   15. 
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REVELATION  AND  PROGRESS 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  L.  LILLEY,  M.A. 
VICAR  OF  ST.  MARY'S,  PADDINGTON 

EVERY  religious  fact  has  two  aspects,  under  both  of  which 
we  must  realize  it  if  it  is  to  be  for  us  a  religious  fact  at  all. 
It  is  on  the  one  hand  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
God.  On  the  other  it  is  a  manifestation  of  that  power  through 
some  living  agent,  an  agent  whose  life  is  limited  by  certain 
conditions.  Now  the  only  religious  facts  which  are  real  for  us 
are  manifestations  of  the  Divine  activity  which  are  mediated 
through  our  own  natures  or  through  natures  akin  to  our  own. 
And  in  realizing  such  facts  we  sometimes  apprehend  them 
entirely  as  original  and  immediate  manifestations  of  God's 
action,  and  sometimes  as  effects  of  that  action  in  ourselves 
under  conditions  which  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  enables  us 
to  determine.  The  former  is  the  apprehension  of  faith,  the 
latter  the  apprehension  of  knowledge.  In  the  one  case  we  see 
only  God  Himself,  the  veritable  and  unique  object  of  faith, 
in  the  religious  fact.  In  the  other  we  concentrate  our  attention 
upon  the  vital  process  by  which  the  Divine  activity  becomes 
manifested  in  us.  I  claim  that  this  is  the  only  meaning  we 
can  attach  to  what  is  called  religious  knowledge,  which  is  the 
attempt  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  faith  to  phenomenalize, 
as  it  were,  its  own  immediate  certainties.  By  faith  we  feel  God. 
By  knowledge  we  trace  the  method  by  which  that  feeling  has 
become  and  increasingly  becomes  ours.  Yet  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean  that  faith  and  knowledge  are,  as  it  were, 
distinct  and  separate  activities.  That  they  cannot  be,  since  they 
are  but  different  expressions  and  functions  of  the  one  vital 
source  in  us.  What  I  mean  rather  is  that  faith  is  immediate 
and  unanalysed  knowledge,  that  knowledge  is  analysed  faith, 
and  that  the  analysis  which  it  involves  may  to  some  degree 
intensify  and  deepen  faith.  The  relation  between  them  is 
something  like  that  between  life  and  the  knowledge  of  the  end 
of  life.  Such  knowledge  is  no  doubt  involved  in  life  itself. 
Yet  we  must  live  in  order  that  we  may  know  it,  and  the  know 
ledge  which  we  gain  serves  to  direct  life  more  surely  towards 
its  end. 

Let  us  apply  this  distinction  between  faith  and  knowledge 
to  the  case  of  revelation.  For  faith,  revelation  is  God's  mani 
festation  of  His  will  and  character  to  us  and  in  us,  to  us  through 
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members  of  our  race  in  whom  that  manifestation  has  been 
superlative  and  unique,  and  in  us  that  we  may  recognize  it  at 
all  in  them.  This  immediate  faith-perception  of  a  Divine 
Revelation  I  propose  to  take  for  granted  throughout  the  rest 
of  this  paper.  It  is  our  necessary  starting-point,  the  original 
and  underived,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  God-derived,  fact 
to  be  analysed.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  analysis 
of  the  fact. 

Yet  again  I  would  enter  a  caveat  against  a  possible  misappre 
hension.  When  I  speak  of  an  analysis  of  the  fact  of  revelation, 
I  do  not  mean  a  logical  analysis.  I  mean  a  vital  analysis.  The 
fact  of  revelation  is  a  fact  of  our  life,  of  the  whole  history  of 
humanity  since  its  beginning.  It  is  a  fact  which  humanity  has 
lived.  And  the  analysis  of  it  to  which  I  refer  is  simply  the 
exposure  of  its  development  in  history  and  of  the  conditions  of 
that  development.  In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  the  fact 
of  revelation  as  history  presents  it  to  us.  And  that  we  may 
confine  ourselves  within  manageable  limits,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  That  revelation  is  contained  for 
us  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Now  a  critical 
study  of  those  documents  has  disclosed  to  us  a  marvellous  and 
sustained  growth  of  revelation,  an  ever-deepening  and  more 
spiritual  apprehension  of  God  by  men.  In  the  earliest  religious 
records  of  Israel,  as  for  instance  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  find 
conceptions  of  God's  character  current  in  Israel  which  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  surrounding  ethnic  tribes,  conceptions 
grossly  material  and  magical.  But  gradually  Israel  becomes 
a  single  nation  under  the  direct  impulse  of  obedience  to  its 
national  God  Jehovah,  who  takes  on  a  character  entirely 
distinct  from  and  infinitely  more  spiritual  than  that  of  the 
gods  of  the  nations.  That  process  of  differentiation  reaches  a 
critical  and  decisive  stage  in  the  prophetic  careers  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  and  in  the  successful  revolution  of  Jehu  against 
the  house  of  Ahab.  But  it  is  in  Judah  that  henceforward  the 
main  stress  of  religious  progress  is  felt.  An  immense  advance 
in  the  spiritual  realization  of  the  character  of  Jehovah  is  indi 
cated  by  the  religious  reforms  of  Josiah  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  Then  comes  the  age  of  the  early 
prophets,  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in  Israel,  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  in 
Judah.  Here  Jehovah,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  national  God 
of  Israel,  becomes  nevertheless  the  God  of  perfect  justice,  the 
God  whose  justice  too  is  supremely  manifested  in  the  chastise 
ment  of  His  own  people.  For  these  prophets  the  "  day  of  the 
Lord  "  is  the  day  which  is  imminent  when  Jehovah  will  visit 
His  people  for  their  backsliding  with  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  perhaps  even  with  temporary  national 
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extinction.  God  was  not,  as  the  false  prophets  alleged,  pledged 
to  defend  the  national  integrity  of  Israel  without  regard  to 
Israel's  conduct.  He  was  pledged  to  an  absolute  fidelity  to 
His  own  character  of  righteousness,  and  that  righteousness 
He  would  declare  chiefly  in  chastening  His  offending  son  Israel. 
The  chastening  came  in  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  under  it 
Israel  acquired  new  and  enlarging  conceptions  of  the  character 
of^God.  Jehovah  was  no  longer  merely  the  God  of  Israel.  He 
ha'd  become  the  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mount 
Zion  was  but  the  ideal  centre  of  the  religious  world.  To  it 
the  Gentiles  would  flock  in  the  new  dispensation  which 
Jehovah  was  preparing.  Meanwhile  the  nations  were  but 
instruments  in  His  hand.  To  the  unknown  prophet  of  the 
Exile,  who  wrote  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  our  Book 
of  Isaiah,  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  that  Jehovah  should  have 
chosen  Cyrus  to  be  His  Messiah,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
new  order  by  restoring  the  exiles  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  Exile, 
too,  Israel  had  absorbed  much  that  was  characteristic  in  God's 
revelation  of  Himself  to  the  Eas-tern  peoples  whose  central  seat 
was  at  Babylon.  Through  that  derived  religious  tradition  we 
are  to-day  the  collateral  religious  heirs  of  forms  of  revelation 
which  have  long  ceased  to  exist  except  in  their  transformed 
Judaic  and  Christian  character.  But,  above  all,  the  experiences 
of  the  Exile  transformed  utterly  the  Jewish  ideal  of  national 
integrity.  That  ideal  ceased  to  be  political  and  became  re 
ligious.  If  the  Jew  henceforward  aimed  at  political  freedom, 
it  was  only  that  he  might  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  religious 
brotherhood  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  he  bent  all  his  energies  to 
the  task  of  founding  that  brotherhood.  That  was  the  work  of 
Ezra  and  those  who  collaborated  with  him  in  collecting  the 
scattered  fragments  of  prophetic  tradition,  and  converting 
them  into  a  sacred  and  binding  law.  Then  came  the  period 
of  the  Greek  conquest  and  the  first  Hellenic  baptism  of  Judaism, 
a  period  of  which  we  know  little,  but  which  has  left  its  decisive 
mark  upon  the  religion  of  Israel  in  the  serene  wisdom  and 
philosophic  amplitude  of  the  Sapiential  literature.  And  now 
we  reach  the  Maccabaean  epoch,  from  many  points  of  view 
the  Golden  Age  of  Jewish  revelation.  To  it  we  owe  what  is 
perhaps  the  supreme  religious  literature  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  later  Psalms  and  many  of  the  most  deeply  spiritual  additions 
to  the  collections  of  earlier  prophetic  writings.  The  fervour  of 
this  period  of  controlled  religious  exaltation  passed  rapidly  into 
a  mood  of  almost  feverish  expectation.  Israel  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  new  vision,  it  knew  not  what.  It  could  only  express  its 
hope  in  the  glory  and  splendour  of  apocalyptic  dreams.  At 
last,  after  a  feverish  century,  the  fulfilment  came.  A  prophet, 
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acclaimed  by  his  disciples  as  Elijah  come  again,  announced  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  at  hand.  But  he  recognized  too  in  one 
of  his  own  disciples  One  greater  than  himself,  the  true  Messiah 
who  was  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom.  The  revelation  of  God  in 
humanity  had  grown  to  its  height.  Yet  those  who  saw  most 
clearly  what  He  was  saw  in  Him  but  the  Messiah,  and  in  the 
near  future  only  the  certainty  of  that  catastrophic  judgement 
by  which  He  would  enter  into  His  kingdom.  Meanwhile  He 
was  crushed  and  broken  under  the  weight  of  traditional  re 
ligious  conservatism  and  prejudice.  Even  though,  after  His 
death,  His  disciples  held  personal  communion  with  Him,  they 
recognized  in  Him  still  only  the  Messiah  who,  according  to 
the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  could  not  be 
holden  of  death.  But  there  presently  arose  one  who  saw  in  Him 
the  universal  Redeemer,  who  felt  that  in  Him  the  promises  of 
Israel  had  been  fulfilled  for  and  extended  to  all  humanity,  who 
dared  to  dream  that  a  world-religion  had  been  born  out  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  had 
released  Christianity  from  the- womb  of  Judaism.  Humanity 
was  embarked  upon  a  new  religious  course.  Henceforward  its 
religious  life  must  learn  the  secrets  which  that  new  Spirit  which 
had  come  to  inform  it  could  teach  it.  The  author  of  the 
Johannine  writings  penetrated  in  some  ways  even  more  fully 
than  St.  Paul  to  the  secrets  of  that  Spirit,  and  bequeathed 
them  to  the  new  Christian  world.  Since  then  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  religious 
history,  has  been  a  growing  vital  revelation  or  unfolding  of  the 
secrets  of  that  Spirit.  Not  in  Church  Councils  or  in  the 
decrees  of  authority  has  that  revelation  been  mainly  given, 
though  they  have  had  their  share,  not  unimportant  though 
subordinate,  in  directing  and  safeguarding  the  revelation.  But 
the  real  work  of  revelation  has  been  accomplished  in  the  holy 
lives  that  have  been  lived  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  It  is  through  them  that  the  revelation  has  been  given 
in  ever  enlarging  scope  down  all  the  Christian  ages.  It  is 
through  such  lives  that  that  revelation  will  continue  to  increase 
until  at  last  man  will  know  as  he  is  known,  until  that  Church 
of  humanity  has  been  accomplished  which  will  be  "  the  fullness 
of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all ". 

History  then  establishes  the  fact  of  a  growing  revelation. 
Our  conception  of  God  is  different  from  and  in  many  ways 
fuller  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  just  as  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  in  some  respects  fuller  than  that  of  the  age  of  the 
Fathers  or  of  the  first  Christian  disciples,  or  as  that  again  was 
fuller  than  the  conception  of  the  Maccabaean  age,  of  the  Exile, 
or  of  the  early  prophets.  Nor  was-  this  development  merely 
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conceptual.  It  was  vital.  Every  age  in  its  measure  lived  the 
revelation,  and  bequeathed  it  to  its  successor  with  the  fuller 
apprehension  of  it  which  its  life  had  acquired.  Our  realization 
of  life  under  the  category  of  development  may  have  enabled 
us  for  the  first  time  to  discover  this  truth  in  all  the  largeness 
and  breadth  of  its  scope.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  truth. 
The  writer  who  had  apprehended  most  fully  the  significance 
of  our  Lord's  life  had  already  seen  it  when  he  put  into  His  own 
mouth  the  words  :  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."  And  again 
the  same  writer  had  fully  realized  the  method  of  this  growth 
when  he  made  our  Lord  say,  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." 

Yet  it  is  just  here  that  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  certain 
conditions  of  this  growth.  If  every  age  enters  into  a  fuller 
spiritual  heritage  than  its  predecessor  and  by  living  the  revela 
tion  bequeathes  it  still  more  richly  developed  to  its  successor, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  a  uniform  development  of 
religious  power,  that  a  later  age  is  necessarily  more  religious 
than  an  earlier.  Again  we  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  history, 
and  we  find  that  that  evidence  by  no  means  witnesses  to  such 
a  conclusion.  Revelation  does  not  vary  merely  in  the  extension 
of  its  concepts,  even  its  most  vital  ones.  It  varies  also  in  the 
intensity  of  its  apprehension  of  God.  And  history  testifies  to 
nothing  with  more  certainty  than  to  the  uniqueness  and  super 
lative  worth,  the  controlling  and  normative  value,  of  the  revela 
tion  through  certain  individuals  and  certain  ages.  Isaiah,  Paul, 
Francis,  the  age  of  Ezra,  the  Maccabaean  epoch,  early  Chris 
tianity,  the  German  Reform,  these  men  and  these  times  have 
left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  history  of  religion.  They  were 
formative  and  permanently  regulative  forces  in  its  development. 
Above  all,  in  our  Lord  the  revelation  had  at  a  single  stroke 
attained  the  full  measure  of  its  completeness  as  a  revelation 
through  the  soul  of  man.  But  again  we  must  remember  that 
these  superlative  revelations,  even  this  unique  revelation,  were 
not  effective  disclosures  to  man  from  without  of  the  will  and 
character  of  God.  They  did  not  of  themselves  compel  faith. 
If  they  had,  then  their  supreme  value  would  have  been  recog 
nized  by  the  contemporary  world.  But  exactly  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  It  is  succeeding  ages  that  have  gradually  discovered 
and  are  continuing  to  discover  the  fullness  of  their  worth.  Life 
by  growing  out  of  their  spirit  is  growing  into  it  ;  is  gradually 
realizing  the  fullness  of  their  spirit.  When  we  speak,  for  instance, 
of  going  back  to  the  Gospels,  we  mean  that  contemporary 
religious  life  is,  in  obedience  to  its  own  special  needs  and 
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capacities,  beginning  to  discover  in  the  Gospels  some  part  or 
aspect  of  their  treasure  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  previous  ages.  Perhaps  we  may  even  say  that  we  are 
explicitly  realizing  certain  aspects  of  the  revelation  which  were 
only  implicit  in  the  religious  experience  of  the  great  masters 
from  whom  we  learn.  We  may  seek  for  an  illustration  of  this 
contrast  between  the  intensity  and  the  extension  of  revelation, 
between  its  depth  and  its  fullness,  in  the  development  of  any 
of  the  great  arts,  say  Music.  A  Handel  or  a  Beethoven  may 
have  felt  the  total  living  secret  of  music,  may  have  been  at  one 
with  its  integral  spirit,  to  a  degree  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  future.  The  expression  which  they  gave  to  that  secret 
may  therefore  have  gained  a  normative  force  and  value.  Yet 
that  expression  may  be  transcended  in  effective  range  and 
power,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  impetus  which  they  them 
selves  gave  by  their  transcendent  genius  to  the  need  and  the 
capacity  of  still  richer  and  fuller  musical  expression.  In  the 
same  way  revelation  may  be  given  in  an  intensity  of  religious 
experience,  of  the  appropriated  consciousness  of  God,  which 
is  unique  and  unsurpassable,  but  which  may  on  that  very 
account  demand  and  inspire  an  extension  of  its  own  certainties 
into  new  forms  of  expression  and  even  of  practical  realization 
which  it  had  not  itself  consciously  needed,  much  less  actually 
achieved. 

But  again  there  is  involved  in  this  contrast  between  the 
intensity  and  the  extension  of  revelation  another  condition  of 
its  growth  which  often  escapes  our  notice.  Between  the  great 
critical  moments  of  revelation,  whether  in  individuals  or  in 
epochs,  there  lie  often  what  seem  to  us  vast  barren  tracts, 
periods  apparently  of  spiritual  torpor  or  even  positive  reaction. 
But  if  we  examine  such  periods  a  little  more  closely,  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  necessary  so  to  regard  them.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part  periods  of  spiritual 
digestion,  periods  when  the  activity  of  the  God-consciousness 
seems  momentarily  suspended  only  because  the  results  of  some 
recent  expression  of  that  activity  are  being  slowly  assimilated 
and  distributed  throughout  the  whole  area  of  life.  There  is 
then  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual  factor  in  the  growth  of 
revelation.  The  two  factors  correspond  roughly  to  what  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  typical  Protestant 
and  Catholic  tendencies  in  religion.  These  tendencies  are  not 
contradictory  and  mutually  exclusive,  but  complementary  and 
mutually  dependent. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  growth 
of  revelation  in  its  intrinsic  character  as  the  consciousness  of 
God.  History  witnesses  to  such  a  growth  and  to  its  deter- 
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mination  by  conditions  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  regulate 
the  development  of  all  other  universal  forms  of  human  experi 
ence.  There  is  the  less  need,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  the 
fact  of  development  in  the  conceptual  realization  and  expression 
of  revelation.  If  our  very  consciousness  of  God  is  progressive, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  attempt  to  interpret  that  conscious 
ness  in  terms  of  reason  is  also  marked  by  change.  The  continual 
increase  of  knowledge  gained  by  observation  and  experiment  is 
always  modifying  our  view  of  that  world-order  to  which  we  have 
to  accommodate  our  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  in  which 
indeed  we  put  that  consciousness  to  the  proof.  The  vision  of 
God  as  the  vital  and  elemental  source  of  Truth  and  Right  and 
Beauty  and  Order  cannot  become  current  among  us,  cannot 
pass  from  one  to  another,  save  in  so  far  as  it  finds  expression  in 
the  actual  conceptions  of  truth  and  right  and  beauty  and 
order  which  life  lived  has  at  any  moment  enabled  us  to  acquire. 
And  here  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  these  are  all  spiritual  pro 
ducts,  that  they  are  in  very  truth  our  mediated  and  communi 
cable  vision  of  God  as  the  immediate  God-consciousness  is  an 
unmediated  and  incommunicable  personal  secret.  If  we  deny 
to  any  honest  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  any  generous  activity, 
to  any  whole-heartejd  obedience  to  the  inspiration  of  beauty, 
to  any  effectuation  of  the  vital  need  of  order,  their  spiritual 
quality,  then  we  are  making  religion  itself  illusory.  It  is  because 
religious  teachers  have  too  often,  in  their  blindness  to  the 
method  of  God's  revelation,  committed  themselves  to  such 
a  denial  that  those  who  were  by  nature  most  fitted  to  appreciate 
religion  have  come  .themselves  to  deny  it  or  to  treat  it  as  an 
illusion. 

If,  then,  the  certainties  of  faith  need,  in  order  to  gain  ex 
pression,  to  ally  themselves  with  current  knowledge,  forms  of 
activity,  appreciation  of  beauty,  conceptions  of  order,  the 
alliance  is  not  an  unnatural  one.  It  is  but  the  alliance  of  a  higher 
form  of  revelation  with  a  lower.  And  the  result  of  that  alliance 
is  the  highest  expression  of  these  various  aspects  of  human 
activity.  Dogma  is  the  highest  expression  of  human  knowledge. 
Action  directly  inspired  by  responsibility  to  conscience  is  the 
highest  expression  of  human  action.  Worship  is  the  highest 
expression  of  the  appreciation  of  beauty.  Order  applied  to 
spiritual  things  and  obeying  the  conditions  of  spiritual  growth 
is  the  highest  expression  of  the  human  instinct  for  order.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  "  optimi  corruptio  pessima."  The  know 
ledge,  the  forms  of  activity,  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  the 
conceptions  of  order,  through  which  faith-certainties  express 
themselves  must  be  the  best  at  our  command,  or  they  will 
mutilate  and  deface  rather  than  express  those  certainties. 
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And  the  best  in  this  kind  are  not  the  absolutely  best,  but  those 
which  are  living  for  us.  It  is  when  faith-certainties  are  cribbed 
within  some  dead  form  of  thought,  some  world-view  which  is 
no  longer  current,  that  they  are  hard  pressed  to  subsist  at  all 
even  in  the  most  religious  souls,  and  that  they  utterly  fail  to 
commend  themselves  to  those  who  are  less  naturally  and 
spontaneously  religious. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  revelation,  which 
is  the  eternal  and  unchanging  activity  of  God  in  making  Him 
self  known  to  all  men,  which  is  the  immediate  apprehension 
by  all  men  of  the  same  object  of  faith,  has  what  I  may  call  its 
phenomenal  aspect;  that  it  is  according  to  this  aspect  alone 
that  we  can  make  its  certainties  known  to  one  another,  or  even 
in  any  vital  manner  to  ourselves  ;  that  this  development  of 
revelation  is  both  conceptual  or  formal,  and  spiritual  or  vital ; 
and  that  the  spiritual  development  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  formal  because  form  itself  partakes,  even  though 
subordinately,  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  life. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  LITERATURE 

BY  A.  C.  BENSON,  MA. 
FELLOW  OF  MAGDALENE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 

THE  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  literature  is  one  of 
great  importance  and  at  the  same  time  of  extreme  complexity.  With 
education  widening  on  every  side,  with  a  daily  increasing  circle  of 
readers,  with  a  flood  of  literature  and  journalism  pouring  from  the 
press,  with  a  constantly  growing  interest  in  religious  problems,  and 
with  a  dimly  formulated  claim  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  for  a  share 
in  the  culture  that  has  hitherto  tended  to  be  an  expensive  luxury,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Church  ought  to  consider  the  problem  carefully,  and 
adopt  a  deliberate  attitude  with  regard  to  the  question,  whether  that 
attitude  be  one  of  definitely  exerted  influence,  or  one  of  reasoned 
non-intervention. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  difficulty  of  the  first  magnitude. 
If  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  and  attempt  to  discover  or  to  infer  what  was 
or  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  our  Saviour  towards  questions  of 
art  and  literature,  we  find  an  entire  and  conspicuous  absence  of  any 
direct  guidance  in  the  matter.  We  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  applied  to  the  artistic  region,  because 
the  nation  with  whom  our  Saviour  was  directly  concerned  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  practically  no  artistic  life  at  all.  The 
genius  of  the  Jewish  nation  applied  itself  to  questions  of  patriotism, 
of  politics,  and  of  morals,  and  the  artistic  sense  was  hardly  developed 
among  them.  But  there  are  traces  in  the  Gospel  that  our  Lord  had 
a  tender  and  loving  observation  of  beauty  in  nature,  and  interpreted 
it  poetically  ;  while  in  the  direction  of  literature  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  He  realized  and  used  and  consecrated  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  that  the  parables,  quite  apart  from  their  moral 
significance,  are  in  many  cases  conspicuous  instances  of  literary  art 
applied  with  extreme  delicacy  and  fine  economy  of  effect. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the 
application  of  the  resources  of  literary  art  to  the  Christian  life ;  and 
further  it  is  clear  that  our  Saviour  did  not  advocate  any  abstention  frcm 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  or  the  employment  of  literary  forms, 
although  there  were  questions  of  national  interest,  such  as  taking 
a  part  in  current  politics,  from  which  He  seems  to  have  indicated  the 
desirability  of  abstention. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  a  historical  survey  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  to  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  that  that  attitude  has 
always  been  sympathetic  rather  than  hostile,  and  that  though  prac- 
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tically  abandoning  the  attempt  to  control  the  forces  of  literature,  the 
Church  has  used  the  resources  of  artistic  language  with  the  frankest 
recognition  of  its  influence. 

Now  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  Church  can  control  or 
affect  literature  directly,  by  (i)  prohibition  and  (2)  creation. 

(l)  The  Roman  index  is  the  best  instance  of  an  attempt  to  control 
literature  ecclesiastically,  and  nothing  can  be  more  clear  to  the  candid 
observer  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  growing  liberties  of  the  democracy, 
such  a  system  is  not  only  useless  but  disastrous.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  Roman  Church  could  ejiforce  its  prohibitions  by  the  use 
of  the  secular  arm,  but  now  that  this  has  become  impossible,  the  reten 
tion  of  the  Index  has  become  a  powerful  instrument  to  aid  the  spread 
of  opinion  which  the  Roman  Church  aims  at  suppressing.  I  believe 
that  at  the  present  time  few,  if  any,  publications  are  prohibited  on 
the  ground  of  heresy ;  the  ground  of  expediency  is  that  which  is 
generally  taken.  Submission  and  withdrawal  are  required ;  but  the 
directors  of  the  Index  know  that  the  prohibition  of  a  book  now  invari 
ably  means  an  immense  extension  of  its  sale.  Those  who  defend  the 
policy  say  that  the  Church  is  even  desirous  that  ideas  of  a  subversive 
kind  should  be  widely  ventilated,  while  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful, 
she  erects  a  danger-signal  over  the  course.  But  it  is  abundantly  plain 
that  such  a  policy  would  be  alike  revolting  to  our  British  ideal  of  liberty 
and  our  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense,  and  that  therefore  though  an 
individual  pastor  is  quite  within  his  rights  if  he  thinks  fit  to  point  out 
the  sceptical  and  irreligious  tendency  of  certain  kinds  of  literature, 
the  Church  itself  has  no  desire  to  multiply  transgressions  by  any  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  or  coercive  pronouncement ;  and  it  is  clear  that  her 
policy  should  be  to  define  as  clearly  and  as  lucidly  as  possible  a  con 
structive  scheme  of  faith,  rather  than  to  tilt  against  individual  expres 
sions  of  opinion.  Indeed  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most 
conspicuous  note  of  Catholicity  and  essential  Christianity  is  the 
frankest  possible  recognition  of  individual  Christian  liberty  ;  and  it  is 
in  virtue  of  that  note  that  the  Anglican  Church  holds  her  supreme 
and  sovereign  station  ;  there  is  no  Church  where  so  much  detailed 
divergence  is  possible,  no  Church  where  candid  criticism  is  so  generously 
welcomed. 

(2)  The  other  policy  which  it  is  possible  for  a  Church  to  pursue  is 
the  creative  policy;  and  that  is  to  train  and  develop  a  school  of  writers 
who  should  present  as  far  as  possible  distinctively  ecclesiastical  opinions 
through  the  medium  of  literature.  There  would  be  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  plan,  if  poets,  to  use  the  old  proverb,  could  be  made  ; 
but  they  have  to  be  born.  The  desire  which  is  shared  by  all  writers 
that  their  writings  should  be  widely  read  does  not  ensure  a  large  circula 
tion.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  school  of  religious  thought 
has  in  the  past  century  set  a  very  deep  mark  indeed  on  the  literature 
of  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  the  literary  point  of  view 
Newman's  A-pologia  will  be  considered  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
century.  But  the  Tractarian  movement  had  a  more  popular  writer 
still,  in  a  woman  who  I  believe  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  touch  of  genius, 
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Miss  Charlotte  Yonge.  Quite  apart  from  the  general  effect  of  her 
writings  it  may  be  remembered  how  strongly  she  affected  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Rossetti  and  William 
Morris  found  deep  delight  and  inspiration  in  the  Heir  of  Reddyffe ;  and 
the  influence  of  Miss  Yonge  no  doubt  played  a  great  part  in  the 
development  of  Christina  Rossetti,  who  was  not  only  a  poetess  of  the 
very  first  rank,  but  was  devotedly  and  distinctively  Anglican.  The  genius 
of  Miss  Yonge  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  she  handled 
groups  of  individuals  such  as  the  family  in  the  Daisy  Chain,  all  faithful 
to  the  same  ideals,  and  inspired  by  a  very  definite  view  of  life,  but  yet 
all  absolutely  and  unforgettably  distinct.  How  many  novelists  could 
depict  a  family  of  eleven  children,  all  thinking  and  living  on  the  same 
lines  and  yet  perfectly  clear  and  sharp  individualities,  beyond  any 
possibility  of  confusion  ?  The  genius  of  Miss  Yonge  is  shown  in  these 
books  by  the  way  in  which  she  contrived  to  invest  projects  of  a  simple 
and  even  prosaic  kind,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  school, 
the  building  of  a  District  Church,  with  a  light  of  high  romance ; 
moreover,  she  was  able  to  communicate  to  the  religious  events  of  life, 
such  as  baptisms  and  confirmations,  the  same  sense  of  suspended  and 
breathless  interest  which  many  writers  fail  to  lend  to  events  of  a  far 
more  sensational  character.  It  will  be  remembered  how  Mr.  Palgrave, 
travelling  with  Lord  Tennyson,  was  interested  and  even  vexed  to 
observe  the  great  poet  reading  a  small  book,  oblivious  of  scenery  and 
antiquities  alike.  At  one  point  in  their  journey  Palgrave  attempted  to 
distract  his  companion's  attention  from  the  book.  "  Don't  interrupt 
me  now,"  said  Tennyson :  a  few  minutes  later  he  laid  down  the  book 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  saying,  "  I  see  light !  Harry  is  going  to  be  con 
firmed." 

Of  course,  if  writers  such  as  Miss  Yonge  could  be  found  and  trained, 
capable  of  producing  books  that  could  fascinate  old  and  young  alike, 
and  able  at  the  same  time  to  build  upon  this  basis  of  doctrinal  ortho 
doxy  a  structure  of  romantic  realism,  the  influence  might  be  incal 
culably  great,  but  this  requires  a  certain  vital  impulse,  and  I  can  make 
no  suggestion  as  to  how  such  a  process  could  be  furthered. 

In  another  region  Charles  Kingsley  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
religious  development  of  the  time,  though  it  may  be  said  that  in  many 
of  his  books  the  impulse  is  ethical  rather  than  doctrinal.  Still,  in  his 
first  book,  Yeast,  he  did  much  to  effect  an  important  reconciliation  of 
thought  on  two  lines ;  he  showed  that  religion  had  not  only  nothing 
to  fear  but  everything  to  gain  from  the  investigations  of  science  ;  and 
he  did  even  more  than  that,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  religious  interest 
in  social  movements,  a  region  in  which  great  progress  has  been  made, 
and  which  seems  to  open  up  an  immense  prospect  of  possibilities  in 
the  direction  of  the  application  of  religious  ideas  to  democratic  con 
ditions. 

Of  late  it  seems  that  the  tendency  of  literature  has  rather  been  in 
the  direction  of  sceptical  speculation  ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  that. 
Such  problems  are  multiplying,  and  have  to  be  faced,  and  though  it 
may  be  held  that  it  is  rash  to  familiarize  immature  minds  through 
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fiction  with  problems  which  demand  all  the  resources  of  highly-trained 
philosophers,  yet  the  great  thing  is  to  encourage  a  vital  interest  in  the 
conditions  of  faith,  not  to  'isolate  it  in  guarded  strongholds,  but  to 
show  that  religion  underlies  and  touches  life  at  every  point,  moral, 
intellectual  and  social,  rather  than  to  segregate  it  into  a  province  of 
life. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
the  Victorian  era  lay  more  in  the  direction  of  morals  than  in  the 
direction  of  art.  The  great  writers  and  even  the  great  artists  of  the 
time  have  been  as  a  rule  concerned  with  moral  ideas.  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Watts  were  all  of  them  moralists  first 
and  artists  afterwards,  and  I  do  not  see  any  signs  that  this  allegiance 
is  likely  to  be  transferred.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  a  devotion  to 
literature  and  art  as  though  it  were  antagonistic  to  the  religious  ideal. 
The  conditions  may  of  course  insensibly  change,  but  any  one  who 
studies  the  tendency  of  thought  at  the  present  time  must  become  aware 
that  we  Anglo-Saxons  are  still  profoundly  preoccupied  with  morality. 
It  would  be,  I  think,  disastrous  if  the  Church  adopted  an  attitude  of 
intolerance  towards  religious  speculation ;  she  must  direct  rather 
than  suppress ;  she  must  show  sympathy  with  every  attempt  to 
speculate  on  religious  questions  which  is  made  in  a  reverent  spirit ; 
she  must  show  that  religion  and  not  ecclesiasticism  is  her  chief  concern ; 
for  the  only  strength  of  ecclesiasticism  is  that  it  meets  and  satisfies 
a  definite  human  need ;  but  the  closer  that  any  corporation  draws 
its  lines,  the  more  risk  there  is  of  sacrificing  the  inclusion  of  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  security  of  a  certain  section  ;  the  duty  of  the  Church  is 
rather  to  strive  after  simplicity  than  intricacy  of  ideal,  to  emphasize 
points  of  agreement  rather  than  points  of  difference  ;  to  make  the  old 
run  smoothly  into  the  new,  and  not  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
future  to  the  claims  of  the  past,  however  venerable  and  august  those 
claims  may  be. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  consider  what  the  principles  are  which  should 
underlie  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  literature,  I  should  like  very 
shortly  to  indicate  the  conditions  which  now  prevail.  There  is  an 
immense  output  of  printed  matter  in  the  form  of  papers,  magazines, 
and  books,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  is  fiction.  But  there  is  also 
a  large  production  of  cheap  books  of  a  serious  and  classical  kind.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  cheap  books  are  issued  unless  a  very  wide 
sale  of  them  is  confidently  depended  upon — of  a  sixpenny  book  25,000 
copies  have  to  be  sold  before  profit  accrues — and  I  have  been  much 
impressed  of  late  by  the  excellence  of  the  cheap  literature  which  is 
displayed  upon  the  railway  bookstalls  ;  for  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
what  one  finds  upon  a  railway  bookstall  is  a  very  representative  selection 
of  the  sort  of  books  which  it  is  expected  that  the  ordinary  public  may 
be  disposed  to  read. 

Of  course  the  cheaper  journalism  is  characterized  by  three  chief 
qualities.  It  aims  at  brevity,  picturesqueness,  and  sensationalism. 
The  natural  object  of  a  cheap  newspaper  is  to  give  the  impression  to 
its  readers  that  a  large  number  of  interesting  incidents  have  occurred, 
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and  it  is  also  intended  for  hasty  rather  than  for  leisurely  perusal.  Then 
come  the  magazines.  The  old-fashioned  solid  reviews  of  a  critical  and 
literary  kind  are  on  the  wane  ;  the  ordinary  monthlies  aim  at  giving  in 
a  compendious  and  readable  form  summaries  of  the  chief  questions  of 
the  day.  The  cheaper  magazines  are  filled  with  scraps  of  desultory  and 
attractive  information.  Then,  in  literature  itself,  fiction  holds  a 
supreme  sway.  What  do  we  naturally  infer  from  all  this?  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  the  public  seems  to  want  is  conversational 
material  with  regard  to  current  events  and  questions,  and  also  it  desires 
to  have  its  imagination  fed  and  stimulated,  either  by  fiction  or  pic 
turesque  description  or  facts  of  a  striking  character. 

Now  it  is  rather  the  fashion  to  decry  the  growth  of  magazines  and 
to  hold  that  they  cultivate  a  diffuse  and  flabby  kind  of  mind ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  argument  will  hold  good,  in  the  face  of  the 
largely  increased  output  of  solid  literature.  It  only  means,  I  think, 
that  there  are  far  more  readers  in  existence,  and  that  a  much  wider 
public  is  being  catered  for  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Education  has 
produced,  I  believe,  a  much  wider  habit  of  reading ;  and  whereas  in 
old  days  immature  minds  had  little  or  no  pabulum  provided  for  their 
exercise,  they  are  now  sedulously  supplied  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  gain.  If  literature  is  to  have  a  hold  on  the  country,  it  must 
first  condescend ;  and  it  is  more  important  that  a  habit  of  reading 
should  be  formed,  than  that  a  classical  standard  of  taste  should  be 
rigidly  applied  ;  that  must  come  afterwards.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
minds  ought  to  be  nourished  on  the  best  literature ;  the  question  is 
whether  they  will  consent  to  be  nourished  at  all.  The  real  object  is 
to  make  people,  if  possible,  think  for  themselves ;  and  this  can  only  be 
achieved  by  giving  them  materials  on  which  the  mind  can  and  will 
work.  And  there  is  one  very  hopeful  sign  which  must  not  be  over 
looked,  and  that  is  the  general  wholesomeness  of  what  is  provided. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  dwell 
on  the  details  of  sensational  horrors  in  journalism  ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
cheap  and  popular  magazines  are  distinctly  wholesome  in  character 
and  supply  materials  for  simple  interest  and  mild  wonder.  I  do  not 
mean  that  such  interest  is  of  a  very  exalted  character,  but  at  the 
worst  it  is  a  very  harmless  quality  which  is  encouraged  by  a  picture 
of  a  potato  with  an  accidental  resemblance  to  the  features  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  or  a  model  of  a  steam-engine  constructed  entirely  out  of 
cotton-reels.  The  unsophisticated  minds  which  find  such  objects 
alluring  may  perhaps  so  be  led  on  by  the  hope  of  finding  entertainment 
in  printed  matter  ;  and  a  generation  which  revels  in  potatoes  of  an 
interesting  shape  may  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  which  will  study 
Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson  or  even  Law's  Serious  Call. 

These,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ;  that  instead  of 
reading  being  only  a  serious  occupation  for  cultivated  people,  which 
it  still  remains,  it  has  become  a  source  of  entertainment  for  many 
thousand  ingenuous  and  ordinary  minds.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
gain  is  great.  I  believe  that  any  literature  which  widens  the  horizon, 
which  diverts  the  mind  from  local  gossip,  which  indicates  the  diversity 
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of  interests  in  the  world  is  wholesome  in  tendency.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  ought  to  consider  that  it  has  attained  its  object,  but  we  may 
hope  to  refine  and  enlarge  its  scope.  Milk  for  babes  !  We  must  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  condemn  or  to  despair  ;  it  is  not  as  if,  in  these  demo 
cratic  days,  we  could  limit  the  supply.  I  remember  in  a  certain 
Cathedral  town  that  the  organist  gave  organ  recitals  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  played  only  the  strictest  and  most  classical  music.  The  thing 
began  to  get  popular,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  would  not  play  some 
pieces  of  a  less  austere  character.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  if  people  do  not 
care  for  good  music,  I  shall  go  on  playing  it  till  they  do."  Which  noble 
principle  he  carried  out  so  sternly  that  he  ended  by  practically  emptying 
the  nave  of  all  but  a  few  cultured  amateurs. 

The  fact  is  that  nowadays  the  democracy  gets  what  it  wants ;  and 
we  must  raise  if  we  can  the  standard  of  individual  taste  rather  than  try 
to  cut  off  the  natural  and  simple  aliment  which  unsophisticated  minds 
crave  for. 

Before  then  we  attempt  to  indicate  the  line  which  the  Church 
should  take  towards  the  literature  of  the  time,  let  us  attempt  shortly 
to  summarize  what  are  the  dangers  that  beset  the  diffusion  of:  popular 
literature.  The  one  serious  danger  is  the  danger  of  intellectual  dissipa 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  serious  intellectual  effort ;  the  tendency  of 
much  of  the  literature  circulated  is  such  as  to  prevent  reflection  and 
to  increase  illusion.  One  can  see  from  the  subjects  started  in  papers 
in  what  is  called  not  inappositely  "  the  silly  season  "  the  sort  of  topics 
which  draw  out  the  loosest  and  flabbiest  sort  of  discussion  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  a  discussion  devoid  of  logic,  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  mistaking  preferences  for  axioms,  and  confusing  metaphors 
with  arguments.  Such  a  subject,  to  select  one  that  may  be  considered 
not  unfairly  typical,  as  "the  kind  of  men  that  women  prefer",  is 
a  topic  the  discussion  of  which  can  serve  no  iiseful  end ;  it  does  not 
fortify  the  intellectual  powers,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to 
elevate  taste.  No  grave  objection  could  be  made  to  the  subject  as 
a  topic  of  familiar  conversation  in  an  appropriate  circle,  but  to  turn  it 
into  a  species  of  intellectual  joust  is  to  dishonour  the  lists. 

And  then  on  the  moral  side,  the  danger  is  that  people  tend  to  prefer 
sentiment  to  principle  and  to  mistake  notoriety  for  renown.  The 
journalism  which  practically  tries  a  case  before  it  comes  into  court 
must  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  minds  that  submit  to  it ;  but 
on  the  religious  side  the  difficulty  is  more  acute  still.  There  is,  as 
I  have  said,  a  fairly  well  diffused  interest  in  a  mild  sort  of  theology 
abroad ;  and  there  is  too  much  literature  current  of  the  kind  that 
amuses  and  stimulates  superficial  persons,  when  they  see  orthodoxy 
tilted  against,  and  dignified  matters  made,  if  possible,  to  look  foolish. 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  this  amiable  speculation  on  abstruse  matters 
is  as  deleterious  as  it  is  sometimes  held  to  be,  because  after  all,  for  the 
religious  life,  the  current  conceptions  of  religious  dogmas  matter  more 
than  the  definitions  of  theologians ;  it  is  more  important  that  the  large 
majority  should  be  interested  in  religious  questions  than  that  the  small 
minority  should  be  soundly  instructed  ;  both  indeed  are  necessary,  and 
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the  sound  instruction  may  ultimately  prove  a  corrective  to  vapid  half- 
knowledge  ;  but  even  though  one  may  deplore  the  tone  of  certain  kinds 
of  religious  speculation,  it  at  all  events  proves  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  interests  the  majority  of  readers ;  and  thus  though  it  is  in  one 
sense  a  danger,  because  it  tends  to  encourage  irreverence,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  indifference  is  a  far  graver  danger  ;  and  as  long  as  a  subject 
is  widely  discussed,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  dis 
putants  are  thinking  seriously  of  the  whole  question.  Well,  then,  in 
the  face  of  these  dangers  and  these  conditions,  what  policy  is  the 
Church  to  pursue? 

To  speak  with  absolute  frankness,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  matter 
of  raising  religious  problems,  it  is  possible  to  acquit  the  Church  in  the 
past  wholly  of  blame.  The  tendency  of  the  Church  has  been  till  lately 
rather  to  stifle  inquiry  and  to  crush  speculation  on  religious  matters. 
If  we  look  back  at  important  religious  controversies,  such  as  the  Oxford 
Movement,  the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  the  rise  of  Christian 
Socialism  under  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  one  is  confronted  by  a  curious 
fact.  One  reads  the  documents  that  provoked  the  controversies,  and 
one  finds  that  most  of  the  ideas  there  promulgated  have  become  so 
much  matters  of  current  belief  that  one  wonders  what  there  was  to 
disapprove  of.  Some  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  if  one  studies  them 
dispassionately,  seem  an  almost  tame  statement  of  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  of  the  Anglican  Communion  ;  if  one  takes  an  essay  such  as  Jowett's 
in  Essays  and  Reviews  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  appears  to 
be  making  unnecessarily  clear  a  principle  which  no  one  feels  any  inclination 
to  doubt,  namely,  that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
the  Gospels  must  be  studied  critically  and  with  due  reference  to  the 
accepted  beliefs  of  the  time,  like  any  other  historical  documents. 
If  one  looks  at  the  writings  of  Kingsley  in  which  he  champions  the  rights 
of  the  masses,  he  seems  to  be  only  emphasizing,  with  almost  undue 
passion  and  rhetoric,  principles  which  would  not  be  disavowed  by 
a  staunch  Tory  of  to-day.  And  yet  if  one  comes  to  look  at  the  counter 
charges  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  Tractarians,  the  Essayists,  the 
Christian  Socialists,  one  finds  a  perfectly  deplorable  tissue  of  Erastian- 
ism,  illiberal  Pharisaism,  and  sham  Whiggism.  It  was  asserted  that  all 
the  movers  in  the  matter  were  conscious  and  deliberate  traitors ;  that 
the  Tractarians  wished  to  Romanize,  that  the  Essayists  wished  to 
secularize,  and  that  the  Socialists  wished  to  foment  popular  discontent 
against  a  rational  and  due  subordination  of  classes.  Yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  of  these  reformers  were  merely  the  first  spokesmen  of  perfectly 
irresistible  and  desirable  tendencies ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  orthodox 
critics  was  purely  reactionary.  The  fact  is  that  these  questions  must 
be  raised,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  raise  them  herself  in 
a  tranquil  and  reverent  spirit.  The  note  cf  the  Gospel  is  that  it  was 
in  advance  of  current  morality  and  conventional  thought ;  the  note 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  that  of  a  profound 
mistrust  of  any  progressive  ideas.  One  of  the  things  that  has  brought 
the  Church  of  late  into  a  far  more  dominant  and  influential  position, 
is  that  she  has  begun,  through  the  medium  of  philosophical  and  intel- 
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ligent  minds  within  herself,  to  raise  the  coming  questions  and  to  welcome 
them  frankly.  What  she  ought  to  reserve  her  thunders  for  are  the 
qualities  of  cynicism,  irreverence,  and  flippancy.  What  she  ought  to  do 
and  what  she  is  increasingly  doing  is  to  show  that  she  feels  that  he  who 
is  not  against  us  is  with  us.  The  old  judicial  attitude  by  which  the 
Church  claimed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  morality  and  religion  is  giving  place 
to  the  far  more  hopeful  and  wholesome  attitude  of  the  Church  being 
the  champion  and  promoter  of  religion  and  morality. 

Finally,  to  sum  up  the  whole  question  of  the  line  which  the  Church 
should  take  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  I  believe  that  the 
true  principle  is  or  ought  to  be  the  realization  that  the  duty  of  the  Church 
is  primarily  to  the  individual.  Whenever  the  Church  has  intervened 
to  direct  or  to  suppress  movements,  she  has  sooner  or  later  found  herself 
in  the  position  of  fighting  against  God.  Her  duty  is  to  indicate  to  the 
individual  a  sense  of  pure  and  high  morality,  to  define  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  and  of  man  to  man.  If  she  can  successfully  achieve  the 
purification  and  redemption  of  the  individual,  the  whole  question 
settles  itself ;  the  trained  Christian  will  naturally  cling  to  what  is 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  She  must  direct  her  members  not 
what  to  think  but  how  to  think.  She  must,  not  warn  them  off  from 
the  great  questions  which  one  by  one  open  before  the  human  intellect. 
She  must  rather  say,  "  All  intellectual  speculation,  all  scientific  dis 
covery,  all  political  remedial  measures  are  matters  which  are  bound 
to  occupy  the  mind  of  the  serious  Christian.  Only  be  sure  that  you 
approach  them  keeping  in  view  the  one  all-embracing  ideal,  the  redemp 
tion  and  reconciliation  of  humanity."  We  have  yet  far  to  go  ;  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  is  still  obscured  by  many  sad  and  bewildering 
mysteries,  many  seeming  contradictions  ;  but  God  fulfils  Himself  in 
many  ways ;  and  our  duty  is,  without  hastily  sacrificing  the  old  order, 
to  see  that  it  corresponds  to  the  growing  needs  of  humanity,  and  melts 
smoothly  and  equally  into  the  new  order.  The  Church  cannot  afford 
to  be  old.  With  the  wise  tenderness  of  the  experienced  parent,  she 
must  combine  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  young  reformer ;  if  she 
allows  herself  the  privilege  of  the  old,  the  seeing  of  visions,  she  must 
also  not  forget  to  dream  the  dreams  of  youth.  If  prudence  and  caution 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel,  there  is  far  more  of  an  uncalculating  eager 
ness.  And  thus  in  all  the  modern  problems  of  the  day  what  one  desires 
is  to  see  the  Church  not  clinging  timidly  on  to  the  skirts  of  her  children, 
but  advancing  courageously  and  lovingly,  hand  in  hand  with  them. 

And  after  all  there  is  an  unmistakable  voice  that  speaks  in  our 
literature  to-day — the  voiceof  aspiration.  Through  its  eager  merriment, 
its  restless  love  of  sensation,  even  through  its  cynical  levity,  there  makes 
itself  heard  an  accent  which  is  in  itself  a  prayer  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  spiritual  growth ;  to  draw  nearer  to  God,  to  learn  to  what 
heights  man  can  and  may  rise,  and  to  base  aspiration  not  upon  frail 
imagination  or  luxurious  .dreams,  but  upon  a  deep  and  profound  study 
of  the  mind  of  God  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the 
history  of  man  ;  that  is  the  deepest  ideal  of  the  age,  and  who  can  say 
that  it  is  not  a  Christian  ideal  ?  There  are  many  things  that  fight 
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against  it,  materialistic  aims,  selfishness,  indifference,  frivolity ;  these 
are  the  real  foes  that  beset  us ;  if  the  Church  could  but  recognize  and 
welcome  ever/  touch  of  that  higher  aspiration,  in  whatever  region  it 
makes  itself  felt,  making  common  cause  with  it,  sympathizing  with  the 
spirit  even  when  she  cannot  wholly  approve  the  method,  she  would  do 
more  to  show  the  boundless  possibilities,  the  infinite  adaptability  of 
the  Christian  principles,  than  by  proscribing  as  subversive  or  dangerous 
whatever  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  details  of  a  tradition 
that  has  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  which  is  almost  hampered  by  the  very 
security  that  such  tradition  is  bound  to  lend  to  conventional  minds. 

Of  the  depth  and  warmth  of  the  Spirit  of  Aspiration  of  which  I  have 
spoken  I  have  no  doubt  at  all :  let  the  Church  welcome  it,  claim  it, 
nourish  it. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
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OF  PETERBOROUGH 

LITERATURE  is  such  a  wide  subject  that  the  writer  of  a  short  paper 
can  only  deal  with  a  section  of  it,  and  I  must  therefore  confine  my 
attention  to  what  is  avowedly  popular  and  addressed  to  a  large  public. 
For  various  reasons  literature  has  rarely  busied  itself  with  religion,  and 
the  writers  on  this  topic  who  have  produced  masterpieces  in  prose 
worthy  to  represent  the  best  literary  output  of  their  age  and  country 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Among  the  Fathers  perhaps  Augustine  alone 
deserves  a  high  place  in  literature.  France  has  produced  Pascal ; 
England  Hooker,  Law,  and  Newman  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  largely  to 
augment  the  list.  The  fact  is  that  from  early  times  literature  has 
been  largely  humanistic.  It  has  undertaken  the  task  of  describing 
mundane  passions  and  aspirations ;  and  its  models  having  been  taken 
from  classical  and  pre-Christian  times,  its  general  tone  has  often  been 
franklypagan.  The  antagonism  which  went  on  in  the  mind  of  St.  Jerome, 
between  his  literary  proclivities  and  his  Christian  convictions,  was 
typical  of  a  strife  which  continued  from  the  conversion  of  the  Empire 
to  recent  days.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  paganism  of  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century  has  scarcely  yet  been  fully  recognized. 
We  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  Latin  nations,  though  even 
here  we  have  an  impression  that  it  was  at  any  rate  partly  destroyed 
by  the  Catholic  revival  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  we  assume  that 
the  more  serious  Teutonic  countries  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
religion  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  there  was  a  renaissance 
in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual  world  of  Northern  Europe. 
In  a  sense  of  course  this  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
an  anti-religious  element,  unknown  during  the  Middle  Ages,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  throughout  Western 
Europe,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  between  sacred  and 
profane  in  art,  literature,  and  life.  The  story  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  one 
of  the  splendid  failure  of  a  high  ideal.  The  theory  of  life  was  absurdly 
different  from  practice :  nevertheless  it  existed.  Feudalism  upheld 
a  high  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  overlord  to  his  vassal.  Chivalry 
insisted  on  the  duty  of  the  strong  protecting  the  weak,  and  Bishop 
Stubbs  has  pointed  out  how  strong  a  desire  the  men  of  that  time  dis 
played  to  justify  their  actions  by  an  appeal  to  law.  All  this  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  the  avowedly  lower  ideal  of  modern  life  inaugurated  at  the 
Renaissance.  Politics,  law,  commerce,  and  the  majority  of  human 
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interests  were  deliberately  divorced  from  religion  and  subjected  to 
a  non-Christian  code ;  and  the  spiritual  sphere,  once  all-embracing, 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  tendency  was  nowhere  more  manifest 
than  in  literature,  which  became  avowedly  profane  and  troubled  itself 
hardly  at  all  with  religion.  Thus  we  can  account  for  the  non-religious 
tone  of  popular  literature  in  Europe  for  centuries,  and  it  is  hardly  too 
broad  a  generalization  to  assert  that  down  to  our  own  days  religion  has 
hardly  been  recognized  at  all — or  if  it  has,  Christianity  has  been 
assumed,  and  its  professors  or  ministers  regarded  as  no  more  than 
social  types. 

The  present  condition  of  literature  seems  beyond  question  to  be 
decadent,  a  fact  partly  no  doubt  due  to  the  strong  anti-classical  feeling 
of  the  day.  The  protest  against  classical  learning  continuing  to  be 
the  basis  of  modern  education  is  undoubtedly  prompted  by  other  than 
purely  materialistic  considerations.  The  classical  spirit,  so  thoroughly 
understood  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  has  not 
the  sympathy  of  our  age.  It  is  essentially  aristocratic  even  when  its 
sentiments  are  apparently  most  liberal,  its  virtues  are  military,  it 
recognizes  gradations  in  society  as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  the 
world,  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  strong,  the  brave  and  the  beautiful,  and 
has  little  love  for  commerce  or  manual  labour.  Except  in  the  case  of 
agriculture  the  classical  writers  show  no  interest  in  those  who  toil. 
The  fact  that  our  ancient  schools  of  England  are  still  producing  men 
of  the  pre-Reform  Bill  age  in  this  twentieth  century  more  than  explains 
the  anti-classical  agitation  of  to-day. 

This  abandonment  of  the  classical  ideal  is  sure  to  react  unfavourably 
upon  literature,  and  amply  accounts  for  its  decadence  at  the  present 
time.  The  question,  however,  is  whether  this  does  not  indicate  the 
rise  of  a  new  spirit  which,  though  avowedly  anti-Christian,  is  really 
more  Christian  than  the  professed  Christianity  it  is  supplanting.  The 
spirit  of  our  age  has  revolted  against  that  of  humanism  because  a  new 
ideal  is  being  set  before  it.  The  aim  of  both  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  was  to  assert  the  rights  of  individualism.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  body-corporate,  whether  Church  or  Empire,  had  been  of 
paramount  importance,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
men  had  demanded  to  live  their  own  lives  and  think  their  own  thoughts, 
and  consequently  the  intellectuality  of  the  Greek  and  the  virility  of  the 
Roman  appealed  most  strongly  to  them.  At  the  present  moment 
mankind,  tired  of  the  failure  of  individualism  as  revealed  in  the  gross 
inequalities  of  modern  life,  is  reverting  to  the  ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  evidently  resolved  to  place  the  happiness  of  humanity  at  large 
before  the  development  of  the  stronger  units.  In  making  this  attempt 
we  are  confronted  with  the  question  whether  the  Christian  ideal  is  to 
be  adopted  or  rejected.  On  this  account  the  interest  in  Christianity  at 
the  present-  time  is  greater  than  it  has  been  in  almost  any  other  age 
of  the  world's  history.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are 
only  two  possible  alternatives  to  incorporate  Christian  beliefs  and 
practices  with  the  new  order  of  things,  in  other  words  to  set  about 
creating  a  new  Christian  civilization  or  to  discard  it  altogether,  and 
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to  govern  the  world  without  any  thought  for  the  religious  element  in 
man. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  criticized  unfavourably  for  my  selection  of  books 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  remarks  ;  but  my  object  is 
to  show  how  the  religious  tendencies  of  our  age  are  revealed  in  works 
which  command  an  immense  circulation.  No  apology,  however,  is 
needed  for  the  first  writer  whom  I  have  chosen,  as  her  knowledge, 
literary  ability,  and  breadth  of  mind  entitle  her  to  consideration  in  any 
treatment  of  the  religious  problems  of  our  day.  I  mean,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  and  I  propose  to  make  use  of  two  of  her  novels, 
Robert  Elsmere  and  David  Grieve. 

In  both  the  novels  before  us,  especially  in  Robert  Elsmere,  we  have  the 
question,  Is  the  orthodox  view  of  Christianity  able  to  bear  the  test  of 
historical  evidence?  We  read  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  clergyman 
of  great  ability  and  undoubted  earnestness.  The  man  who  detaches 
him  from  his  Christian  beliefs  is  drawn  by  the  author  with  great  skill. 
Too  observant  of  human  life  to  depict  Mr.  Wendover  as  morally 
superior  to  Elsmere,  Mrs.  Ward  gives  us  the  portrait  of  a  hard,  cold, 
unsympathetic  student  demolishing  the  Christian  position  by  the 
mere  force  of  reason.  But,  whilst  influenced  by  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  overwhelming  argument  against  historical  Christianity,  Robert 
never  loses  sight  of  the  necessity  of  Christ  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 
His  doubts  lead  him  to  a  very  different  goal  to  Mr.  Wendover's. 

"  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  there  rose  up  weirdly  before  him  a  whole  new  mental 
picture — effacing,  pushing  out,  innumerable  older  images  of  thought.  It  was  the 
image  of  a  purely  human  Christ — a  purely  human,  explicable,  yet  always  won 
derful  Christianity.  It  broke  his  heart,  but  the  spell  of  it  was  like  some  dream- 
country  wherein  we  see  all  the  familiar  objects  of  life  in  new  relations  and 
perspectives.  He  gazed  upon  it  fascinated,  the  wailing  underneath  checked  by 
the  strange  beauty  and  order  of  the  emerging  spectacle.  Ohly  a  little  while. 
Then  with  a  groan  Elsmere  looked  up,  his  eyes  worn,  his  lips  white  and  set." 

Throughout  the  book  it  is  the  same ;  the  historical  difficulties  are  to 
Mrs.  Ward  evidently  insuperable,  though  I  confess  as  she  states  them 
they  do  not  seem  altogether  so :  but  the  seriousness  of  breaking  with 
Christianity,  and  the  still  greater  dangers  of  an  utterly  irreligious 
democracy  are  fully  realized.  She  makes  Elsmere  write  to  a  friend  : 

''Consider  what  it  means,  what  it  will  mean,  the  Atheism  of  the  great  democracies 
which  are  to  be  our  masters !  The  world  has  never  seen  anything  like  it ;  such 
spiritual  anarchy  and  poverty  combined  with  such  material  power  and  resource. 
Every  society — Christian  and  non-Christian — has  always  till  now  had  its  ideal, 
of  greater  or  less  ethical  value,  its  appeal  to  something  beyond  man.  Has 
Christianity  brought  us  to  this  :  that  the  Christian  nations  are  to  be  the  first  in 
the  world's  history  to  try  the  experiment  of  life  without  faith — that  life  which 
you  and  I,  at  any  rate,  are  agreed  in  thinking  a  life  worthy  only  of  the  brute  ?  " 

In  the  History  of  David  Grieve  we  have  the  successful  self-educated 
Manchester  man  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  gives  us  a  soliloquy 
on  his  religious  opinions.  Rejecting  orthodox  Christianity,  he  clings 
to  the  shadow,  and  shows  how  much  it  has  been  a  part  of  his  life  when 
he  says  : 

"  But  the  last  glow,  the  certainties,  the  vision,  of  faith!  Ah  me!  I  believe  that  He 
is  there,  yet  my  heart  gropes  in  the  darkness.  All  that  is  personality,  holiness, 
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compassion  in  us,  must  be  in  Him  intensified  beyond  all  thought.  Yet  I  have  no 
familiarity  of  prayer.  I  cannot  use  religious  language  which  should  be  mine 
without  a  sense  of  unreality.  My  heart  is  athirst." 

In  these  volumes  we  see  Christianity,  rejected  on  philosophical  and 
historical  grounds,  reasserting  itself  and  claiming  the  need  for  that 
communion  with  God  which  is  its  special  feature.  I  shall  now  take 
a  book,  perhaps  less  well  known,  but  which  still  keeps  its  place  in  public 
favour.  I  mean  the  clever  Stark  Munro  Letters  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  In  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend  a  young  medical  man  relates 
his  struggles  to  make  a  practice  for  himself,  and  incidentally  he  discusses 
his  religious  views  and  position.  The  manner  in  which  he  does  this 
perhaps  reveals  incidentally  the  working  of  the  author's  mind  at  the 
time.  His  scientific  training,  combined  with  his  hatred  of  all  bigotry 
and  dogmatism,  drive  him  to  reject  the  usually  accepted  creed  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  cannot  by  so  doing  dismiss  the  subject.  He  falls 
back  on  an  attempt  to  conceive  of  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  Nature. 
As  he  remarks : 

*'  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  position  of  the  atheist.  In 
fact,  I  have  come  to  disbelieve  in  his  existence,  and  to  look  upon  the  word  as  a 
mere  term  of  theological  reproach.  It  may  represent  a  temporary  condition,  a 
passing  mental  phase,  a  defiant  reaction  against  an  anthropomorphic  ideal ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  can  continue,  to  survey  Nature  and  to  deny  that 
there  are  laws  at  work  which  display  intelligence  and  power.  The  very  exist 
ence  of  a  world  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  the  world  maker." 

And  again  : 

"  Religion  is  a  vital  living  thing  still  growing  and  working,  capable  of  endless 
extension  and  development  like  other  fields  of  thought." 

Thus  the  author  who  writes  from  a  literary  standpoint  is  in  agree 
ment  with  the  one  whose  knowledge  is  mainly  scientific,  in  agreeing 
that  either  Christianity  or  a  religion  based  on  Christianity  is  necessary. 
To  quote  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  once  more  :  "  The  last  Reformation 
simplified  Catholicism.  The  coming  one  will  simplify  Protestantism." 

In  this  respect  the  difference  between  the  state  of  feeling  in  England 
and  France  is  very  marked  when  we  contrast  Zola's  trilogy,  Lourdes, 
Rome,  and  Paris  with  the  above,  especially  with  Robert  Elsmere.  In 
these  novels  a  young  priest,  as  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  book,  is  led 
gradually  to  break  with  Christianity,  first  by  what  he  sees  at  Lourdes, 
then  by  his  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  inducing  the  Holy  See  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  workers,  and,  finally,  by  his  experiences  in 
Paris.  But  the  pain  of  the  rupture  is  not  depicted  with  the  vividness 
observable  in  Robert  Elsmere,  and  freethought  is  a  veritable  haven  of 
rest,  not  a  position  inevitable,  but  none  the  less  regrettable,  as  it  is  in 
the  English  novel.  The  breach  between  French  Catholicism  and 
liberalism  is  wider  and  deeper  than  that  which  parts  orthodox  Chris 
tianity  from  even  secularism,  and  apparently  cannot  be  passed  without 
a  veritable  suicide  of  the  religious  nature. 

Probably  the  works  of  fiction  most  widely  read  by  the  British  public 
at  the  present  moment  are  those  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  and  Miss  Marie 
Corelli,  and  it  is  noticeable  what  prominence  both  these  successful 
writers  give  to  religious  questions.  If  we  compare  their  novels  with  those 
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of  the  sixties  and  seventies  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that,  whilst  those 
writers  whose  books  commanded  the  largest  sale  a  generation  or  so  ago, 
scarcely  alluded  to  religious  matters,  the  interest  of  these  two  are  mainly 
religious.  Neither  of  them  seems  to  go  at  all  into  the  profounder  depths 
of  the  problem,  but  both  depict  the  thoughts,  the  difficulties,  and  the 
struggles  of  those  engaged  in  religious  work.  The  Christian  has  for  its 
central  figure  a  young  clergyman  of  high  aims,  warm  sympathies,  and 
advanced  opinions,  perhaps  a  little  caricatured,  but  still  representative 
of  a  type  of  earnest  London  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  untiring 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  worldly  clergy  in  the  Church.  Miss 
Marie  Corelli's  successful  book  The  Master  Christian,  well  written  as 
it  is,  is  primarily  a  collection  of  sermons  rather  than  a  story,  yet  it  was 
read  with  avidity,  and  the  fact  testifies  to  the  interest  the  public  have 
in  the  religious  question. 

When  we  turn  to  journalism  we  find  it  is  the  same  as  with  popular 
literature,  that  the  topic  which  never  fails  to  attract  readers  and  corre 
spondents  is  almost  invariably  a  religious  one,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  this  subject  in  detail  it  may  be  well  to  treat  only  of  its  general 
features.  The  public  as  a  rule  express  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
supernatural,  and  none  whatever  with  the  official  or  clerical  element 
in  religion.  For  Church  law  or  discipline  they  have  scarcely  any 
appreciation  ;  and  to  the  majority  Christianity  appeals  almost  entirely 
on  its  subjective  side.  But  the  chief  point  noticeable  seems  to  be  the 
general  desire  to  clothe  their  highest  aspirations,  moral,  social,  and 
political,  in  the  trappings  of  religion.  The  English  race  is  not  given 
to  devotional  practices  or  ecstatic  feelings,  but  its  nature  is  profoundly 
religious,  and  never  has  this  been  more  clearly  manifested  than  at  the 
present  time,  when  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  fate  of 
Christianity  is  hanging  in  the  balance. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  phenomena  of  the  day  as  regards 
religion,  and  if  from  one  point  of  view  these  seem  to  be  discouraging, 
from  another  they  are  eminently  satisfactory.  The  Church's  oppor 
tunity  has  not  passed ;  it  is  actually  present,  and  can  be  seized 
upon.  It  is  the  work  of  the  prophet  to  see  in  what  way  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  The  problem  is  briefly  this  : 
there  is  a  naturally  religious  spirit  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  the 
forms  which  it  assumes  are  often  somewhat  surprising  and  unexpected. 

If  I  were  compelled  to  state  in  a  summary  form  my  own  convictions, 
for  in  such  a  matter  one  can  only  speak  personally,  as  to  what  was 
demanded  by  the  readers  and  writers  of  popular  literature  in  regard 
to  religion,  I  should  answer,  "  simplicity  and  sincerity."  Were  I  to 
be  asked  what  they  themselves  really  needed,  my  reply  would  be, 
"honest  instruction."  The  ideal  of  the  average  man  and  woman  seems  to 
be  a  practical  simple  Christianity  shown  in  a  life.  The  clergy  in  many 
cases  seem  to  fail  because  they  seem  to  be  interested  rather  in  trifling 
matters  of  creed,  ceremonial,  or  church  law,  rather  than  in  the  vital 
questions  of  life  and  conduct.  With  such  people  Christianity  must 
show  its  power  of  appealing  to  the  imagination,  and  its  utility  in  being 
a  guide  to  life  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  revival  of  the 
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future  may  not  result  from  some  striking  manifestation  of  ascetic 
sanctity  or  conspicuous  acts  of  complete  self-denial.  Modern  scepti 
cism  may  prove  .far  less  deeply  engrained  than  some  of  us  are  inclined 
to  imagine.  Instruction  is  also  greatly  needed  in  an  age  in  which  the 
emotions  are  singularly  little  under  control.  Much  of  the  anti- 
Christian  spirit  is  due  to  a  sort  of  undefined  fear  that  all  the  funda 
mentals  of  the  Farth  have  proved  to  be  unsound.  But  there  is  won 
derfully  little  knowledge  among  the  semi-educated,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  educated  classes,  as  to  what  the  Creed  really  teaches.  It  is  rare  to 
hear  either  the  practical  duties  of  a  Christian  man,  or  the  responsibili 
ties  of  a  believer,  or  the  nature  of  sin,  or  the  bearing  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Creed  on  the  moral  life  insisted  upon  in  the  pulpit,  and  it  is 
equally  striking  to  observe  how  appreciative  a  congregation  is  when 
these  things  are  presented  to  it.  Careless  habits  of  thought  fostered 
by  our  modern  system  of  education,  and  lack  of  boldness  on  the  part 
of  Christian  teachers  in  explaining  their  position  are,  I  venture  to 
think,  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  tendencies  revealed  in  literature, 
and  journalism.  But  if  there  is  much  which  is  unsatisfactory  disclosed, 
there  is  also  much  ground  for  encouragement.  The  divorce  of  modern 
literature  from  the  classical  spirit  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  reversion 
to  those  ideals  which  placed  humanity  before  the  individual  and  made 
personal  advancement  a  secondary  consideration.  A  literature  thus 
inspired  is  bound  to  revert  to  Christian  principles,  or  at  any  rate  to 
give  them  a  prominence  which  they  have  not  hitherto  received ;  and 
this  may  be  the  cause  of  a  fresh  renaissance,  a  new  learning.  The 
Christianity  of  the  future  may,  moreover,  take  a  completely  different 
attitude  towards  literature  to  what  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  man  of  letters  as  a  natural  enemy,  or  at  best  a  dangerous 
friend,  it  will  frankly  and  freely  welcome  his  assistance.  From  the  time 
of  Charles  Kingsley  ministers  of  religion  have  recognized  the  value  of 
popular  literature,  and  have  availed  themselves  of  this  method  of 
securing  the  hearing  of  the  public,  and  the  tendency  to  do  so  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase.  Perhaps  the  Church  of  England  is  at  the  present 
time  somewhat  less  willing  to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  than  other 
religious  communities. 

The  appearance  of  a  literature  really  Christian  in  tone  and  spirit 
would  have  an  enormous,  an  almost  incalculable  effect  on  the  future, 
and  to  secure  this  must  be  one  of  the  chief  ideals  of  those  who  have 
t'he  interests  of  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church  at  heart ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  how  great  the  influence  which  a  great  Christian  novelist, 
essayist,  or  poet  might  exercise  at  the  present  crisis. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE    CHURCH'S    CALL   TO    PRAYER 

INTERCESSION,  THANKSGIVING 

AND    PRAISE 

i.     THE   CALL  TO   PRAYER 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  H.  S.  WALPOLE,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Lambeth 

The  close  of  any  long-expected  event  brings  with  it  inevitable 
regret,  even  though  all  may  have  gone  beyond  our  expectation. 
And  regret  has  its  dangers  in  producing  reaction,  a  kind  of 
slackness  accompanied  by  doubt;  doubt  whether  we  have  not 
been  satisfying  ourselves  with  fancies  instead  of  realities,  with 
vain  hopes  instead  of  substantial  truths.  You  know  how 
Browning  expresses  that  sense  of  want  we  have  when  some  great 
inspiration  has  gone  : — "  Well,  it  is  gone  at  last — 

Gone  !  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too  slow— 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  feared, 

That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go, 
Never  to  be  again  !  But  many  more  of  the  kind 

As  good,  nay  better  perchance  :  Is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 

To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God :    ay — what  was, 
shall  be." 

"  Is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ?  "  If  that  is  all  you  can  say,  that 
the  hopes  by  which  we  have  been  uplifted,  the  conceptions  of 
real  Catholicity  by  which  we  have  been  startled,  the  convictions 
which  have  been  strengthened,  are  in  another  ten  years  to  be 
succeeded  by  fresh  hopes,  larger  conceptions,  and  deeper  con 
victions  when  the  Congress  may  meet  again,  then  we  shall  turn 
elsewhere — 
"  Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  Thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 

Builder  and  Maker  Thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  ! 
What  ?     Have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  Who  art  ever  the  same  ? 

Doubt  that  Thy  power   can   fill   the   heart   that  Thy  power 

expands  ? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !  What  was,  shall  live  as  before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound. 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  for  evil  so  much  good  more. 

.On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round — 
All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  Eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
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The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky 

Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard. 

Enough  that  He  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

Yes,  "  by  and  by  "  ;  but  not  the  "  by  and  by  "  of  an  Eternity  that 
begins  at  death,  but  the  "  by  and  by  "  of  that  Eternity  which  is  the 
ever  present  Now.  Yes,  that  which  we  have  heard  during  the 
past  week,  we  shall  hear  again,  it  may  be  in  the  snows  of  Canada, 
it  may  be  in  the  hot  plains  of  India ;  it  may  be,  as  the  Seer  heard 
it,  on  some  lonely  isle,  with  no  accompaniment  but  that  of  the  sea 
breaking  on  the  beach ;  it  may  be,  as  St.  Paul  heard  it,  in  some 
densely  crowded  city,  above  the  din  of  human  voices.  What  was, 
shall  be — we  shall  hear  it ;  and  its  power  will  sustain,  stimulate, 
and  fill  the  expanded  heart,  if  we  will  but  do  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  change  our  attitude.  We  have  been  listening,  noting,  dis 
cussing,  perhaps  criticizing ;  but  now,  lest  the  deadly  forces  of 
reaction  begin ;  lest  we  find  ourselves,  a  month  hence,  sadly 
wondering  why  we  were  so  moved,  why  we  rushed  as  we  did  from 
meeting  to  meeting  with  ever  fresh  appetites ;  lest  we  begin  to 
treat  that  which  we  knew  to  be  of  God  as  though  it  were  of  man, 
we  must  pray,  we  must  pray. 

All  will  remember  that  pathetic  scene  in  the  Old  Testament, 
when  the  king  of  Israel  came  to  see  the  dying  prophet  Elisha, 
who  had  been  the  inspiration  and  secret  power  of  all  that  was 
good  in  Church  and  State.  "  My  father,  my  father,"  he  cried,  as 
he  wept  over  the  saint  to  whom  he  owed  everything,  "the  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof":  i.e.  now  that  thou  the  Shield 
of  Israel  art  being  cast  away,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Yes,  what  was  to 
be  done  when  he  passed  away,  when  the  power  of  his  presence 
was  no  longer  to  be  felt,  the  greatness  of  his  example  no  longer 
to  be  seen  ?  The  prophet  is  impatient  with  this  idle  sentiment, 
indignant  with  these  vain  unprofitable  regrets.  With  the  enemy 
close  at  hand,  this  was  no  time  for  unavailing  tears.  This  king 
must,  if  possible,  be  made  to  feel  something  of  the  fire  that  he 
himself  felt.  In  some  way  or  another,  the  prophet's  own  spirit 
must  pass  into  and  reinforce  that  of  the  king.  "  Take  bow  and 
arrows,."  he  cried,  and  he  took  bow  and  arrows.  "Put  thine 
hand  on  the  bow,"  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it.  "  Open  the 
window  eastward,"  and  he  opened  it.  Then,  placing  his  hands 
upon  the  king,  he  cried,  "  Shoot."  And  as  the  arrow  sped  into 
the  air,  the  dying  man  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  "  The  Lord's 
arrow  of  victory,  of  victory  over  Syria ;  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  till  thou  have  consumed  them."  Then,  seeing  doubt 
painted  in  the  face  of  the  king,  and  knowing  how  that  would 
spoil  all,  again  he  stirred  him  to  action.  "Take  the  arrows, 
smite  upon  the  ground,  smite  upon  the  ground."  But  the  king 
smote  but  thrice  and  stayed.  That  spelt  failure,  ultimate  failure. 
With  bitter  disappointment  the  prophet  flung  himself  back  on 
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the  bed,  whilst  he  cried  out  in  anger,  "Thou  shouldest  have 
smitten  five  or  six  tjmes ;  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till 
thou  hadst  consumed  it :  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria 
but  thrice." 

So  true !  True  to  nature  now  as  then.  Even  with  all  the 
inspiration  the  man  of  God  could  infect  him  with,  the  work 
would  be  imperfect,  the  will  was  only  half  moved,  only  half 
determined.  In  like  manner,  this  great  Congress  of  churchmen 
to-day,  gathered  in  from  many  lands,  is,  through  these  meetings, 
these  many  voices,  these  inspiring  appeals,  placing  her  strong 
hands  on  ours,  before  it  passes  away,  and  urging  us  with 
earnest  tones  to  take  the  arrows  of  God,  the  arrows  of  victory ; 
of  victory  over  the  abominations  that  have  been  disclosed  to  us ; 
of  victory  over  the  evil  social  forces  that  are  arrayed  against  us ; 
of  victory  over  the  wicked  wills  of  those  who  for  selfish  greed  or 
filthy  lucre  would  have  things  as  they  are.  "  Shoot,"  she  cries, 
"  shoot ;  for  thou  shalt  smite  these  things  till  thou  hast  consumed 
them."  And  for  the  time  the  mighty  spirit  that  has  pervaded  her 
assemblies  prevails ;  we  take  the  old  bow  of  prayer  that  we  have 
used  too  little;  we  fit  the  arrow,  we  pull  with  all  our  strength,  but 
it  seems  as  though  we  were  but  shooting  into  the  air.  The 
prayer  has  gone,  but  where?  The  air  has  been  moved  so  that 
a  faint  ripple  plays  upon  its  own  face,  but  how  far  do  the  un 
dulations  reach  ? 

Our  doubts  paralyse  our  strength.  "  Is  the  heathenism  in  Delhi 
to  be  weakened  by  my  aspiration  ?  Are  those  wills  that  are  at 
present  hesitating  whether  to  commit  themselves  to  the  great 
venture  or  not,  are  they  to  be  strengthened  by  my  expressed 
hopes  ?  Are  those  poor  settlers  on  the  prairie  to  get  nearer  their 
desire  for  a  priest  by  my  feeble  twang  of  the  bow-string  ?  Is  that 
poor  priest,  sick  with  the  disappointment  of  years,  to  find  a 
harvest  because  I  pray?  You  tell  me  to  shoot — I  will;  but 
remove,  if  you  can,  these  horrible  fears  that  my  arrows  find  no 
target,  but  fall  idly  to  the  ground.  Oh  that  I  could  but  once 
hear  the  thud  as  it  finds  a  home  even  in  the  innermost  circle ! 
then  I  ask  no  more."  The  doubt  of  Joash  is  the  doubt  of  the 
churchman.  You  say  "  No."  And  yet  I  ask,  if  our  faith  is 
clear  and  certain,  if  our  prayers  are  real  and  earnest,  where  then 
are  the  great  and  astonishing  wonders  that  follow  in  the  path 
of  prayer  ?  Where  are  the  mountains  of  difficulty  that  have  been 
laid  low?  Where  are  the  abundant  resources  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  ?  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  Name,  that 
will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  "  If  ye 
shall  ask  anything  in  My  Name  I  will  do  it."  "  Greater  works 
than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  My  Father."  "  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  have ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened."  Have  we  really  applied  these  simple  statements  to  the 
numberless  difficulties  that  we  know  beset  the  work  of  the 
Church  ?  Now  and  again  something  happens,  and  we  go  about 
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saying  in  solemn  whispers :  "He  hears !  The  God  of  Heaven 
hears !  I  asked,  and  lo,  He  gave  ! "  All  this  as  though  hearing 
were  rare  rather  than  common. 

No — our  faith  is  at  fault-*-and  partly  because  we  have  not 
clearly  thought  out  what  prayer  is.  Having  given  up  that  view  of 
prayer  which  once  led  us  to  believe  that  God  changed  His  mind, 
or  gave  way  if  we  were  sufficiently  clamorous  and  persistent, 
we  have  supposed  that  the  only  region  affected  by  prayer  was 
our  own  hearts.  It  was  purely  subjective,  and  only  now  and 
again  on  rare  occasions  were  we  thrust  out  of  that  position  by 
some  cruel  anxiety,  and  compelled  to  look  for  results  of  prayer 
outside  ourselves.  We  have  not  learnt  what  Elisha  vainly  tried  to 
teach  Joash,  that  prayer  is  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  that  to  will 
strongly,  persistently,  and  continuously,  is  to  win  victories  without 
the  sword.  And  yet  an  ever-widening  experience  is  teaching  us 
that  even  singly  it  can  accomplish  great  things  in  the  sphere  of 
medicine  as  well  as  action.  Even  a  child's  stubborn  will  may 
have  such  far-reaching  effects  as  to  throw  a  household  into  con 
fusion.  And  not  a  sin  is  sinned  but  shows  us  the  mischief  wrought 
in  God's  kingdom  by  willing  wrongly.  And  it  is  natural  to  ask,  if 
willing  wrongly  hinders  God's  plans,  spoils  them,  renders  them  for 
the  time  ineffective,  what  may  not  willing  rightly  produce  ?  If  the 
one  imposes  obstacles,  the  other  may  give  support.  If  the  one 
hinders,  the  other  may  help..  If  the  will  of  a  Napoleon  may  plunge 
Europe  into  confusion,  the  will  of  a  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis  may 
bring  about  harmony  and  peace.  It  may  be  that  the  will  of  God 
waits  upon  the  will  of  man,  as  the  will  of  man  sometimes  waits  on 
the  will  of  some  dumb  creature.  It  may  be  that  as  some  great 
vessel  which  has.  been  constructed  on  the  Tyne,  and  is  the  ex 
pression  of  the  wills  of  a  thousand  capable  men,  waits  on  the  will 
of  the  little  son  of  the  great  head  of  the  firm  before  it  glides  in 
the  water ;  so  great  enterprises  are  now  waiting  for  the  expression 
of  our  will  before  they  can  go  forward. 

May  be  !  But  why  may  be  ?  Must  be  !  These  are  the  words  we 
ought  to  employ.  For  this  is  the  only  explanation  of  prayer  that 
helps  us  to  understand  why  things  are  standing  still  as  they  are. 
We  know  that  the  clearing  of  men's  minds  of  doubt,  so  that  the 
faith  and  the  Scriptures  are  seen  with  new  distinctness  ;  the  enlarge 
ment  of  their  hearts  by  charity,  so  that  Hindu,  Chinese,  African, 
and  European  are  seen  to  be  one  in  Christ;  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  our  conceptions  of  what  we  must  hold  fast  and  what 
we  may  yield  are  according  to  His  will ;  and  yet  how  slow  the 
processes  are,  how  little  progress  is  made.  We  know  He  wills  a 
great  forward  movement  all  along  the  line,  and  yet  leaders  stand 
isolated.  What  does  it  mean  ?  As  Professor  Moberly  says:  "There 
is  no  equipoise  of  power  between  evil  and  good.  God  is  infinitely 
mightier  than  Satan.  God  is  omnipotent ;  evil,  rottenness  of 
strength.  Yet  God  does  not  in  a  word  sweep  evil  away.  For  what 
does  He  wait?  He  waits  for  that  for  which  He  deigns  to  care, 
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which  it  is  His  purpose  in  our  life  to  win.  He  waits  for  the 
service  of  our  will.  He  would  have  us  enter  into  His  will  by 
prayer ;  in  personal  effort  of  prayer  take  the  side  of  His  will ;  and 
consecrating  our  will  to  His  will  in  earnest  intensity  of  desire  and 
request ;  with  Him  fight  against  evil,  appeal  to  Him  against  evil, 
yes,  by  prayer,  move  and  wield  against  evil  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  will  of  sovereign  good — the  irresistible  might  of  the  will  of 
sovereign  good."  That  Will  which  dwelleth  in  the  very  centre  of 
power  at  the  right  hand  of  God  never  ceases  in  its  calm,  still, 
resistless  energy  ("He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ")  or 
in  the  depths  of  uttermost  weakness,  the  weakness  of  our  own 
hearts,  even  there  still  with  infinite  strength  pursues  its  mighty 
plan  ("  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered  ").  The  irresistible  might  of  the  divine  will — our 
will  is  to  be  linked  to  that.  How  can  we  doubt  then  ?  How  can 
we  forbear  to  do  our  little  part  in  putting  that  wonderful  machinery 
into  motion?  The  will  of  omnipotence  waiting  upon  our  im 
potence  !  The  will  of  divine  energy  waiting  upon  our  powerless- 
ness  !  His  commanding  fiat,  "Let  there  be  light,"  waiting  till  man 
says  "  Amen  ".  It  seems  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  true.  Let  me 
give  an  illustration.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  of  extraordinary  effects 
that  had  followed  the  evangelistic  work  of  a  humble  and  poorly 
gifted  layman.  The  ground  had  been  dry  and  parched  for  years, 
but  suddenly  a  great  harvest  is  reaped.  "How  did  you  do  it?"  asked 
some  one.  "  I  made  a  rule  that  no  one  should  preach  in  the  street 
unless  he  had  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  before."  So  the  way  was 
prepared,  the  forces  of  God  were  loosened,  and  before  ever  a  word 
was  spoken  the  wills  of  the  dark  hindering  powers  were  driven 
back.  We  are  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  work  standing  still,  in 
mountains  of  difficulty  unremoved,  in  problems  remaining  un 
solved,  in  spiritual  discoveries  being  exhausted.  We  need  patience, 
we  say,  the  real  truth  being  we  need  Prayer.  We  need  more  men 
of  power ;  yes,  but  not  so  much  the  power  of  intellect,  the  power 
of  tact,  as  the  power  of  prayer.  We  need  resources,  'but  not  so 
much  the  material  resources  of  money,  but  of  spiritual  will-power 
— "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee." 
So  to-day  the  Church  calls  to  prayer:  (i)  Continuous  prayer, 
importunate  prayer,  knowing  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  human  will, 
that  it  gathers  force  each  step  it  takes.  (2)  United  prayer.  For  the 
force  of  two  wills  is  stronger  than  that  of  one,  of  ten  than  two,  of 
a  hundred  than  ten,  and  the  promise  is  clear  :  "  If  two  of  you  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything,  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father."  Strong,  united,  vigorous  prayer 
shakes  the  place  where  those  praying  are  gathered  together.  The 
Amens  of  the  days  of  faith  were  said  to  be  like  thunder.  (3)  In 
telligent  prayer.  We  can  only  will  strongly  where  we  can  think 
clearly.  We  must  know  before  we  can  desire.  Vague  desires  and 
aspirations  effect  very  little.  Leaders  must  make  clear  to  us  what 
they  want,  and  the  faithful  must  pray  with  increasing  intensity  till 
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the  evil  wills  that  prevent  are  hurled  into  the  abyss  to  which  they 
belong. 

Man's  weakness  waiting  upon  God 

Its  end  can  never  miss, 
For  men  on  earth  no  work  can  do 

More  angel-like  than  this. 
Ride  on,  ride  on  triumphantly, 

Thou  glorious  Will,  ride  on ; 
Faith's  pilgrim  sons  behind  Thee  take 

The  road  that  Thou  hast  gone. 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost : 
God's  will  is  sweetest  to  him  when 

It  triumphs  at  his  cost. 

THE   REALIZATION  OF   THE   CALL   TO   PRAYER 
BY  THE  REV.  C.  E.  LAMBERT,  SUB-WARDEN  OF  BISHOP'S 
HOSTEL,  LINCOLN 

The  Realization  of  the  Call  to  Prayer,  especially  in  its  aspect  as 
Meditation  :  the  spiritual  conditions,  under  which  it  may  be  most 
effectively  responded  to. 

If  the  subject  takes  us  down  among  the  deep  things  of  God  and 
man,  it  will  only  be  following  the  direction  in  which  the  Congress 
has  surely  been  leading  us.  The  very  immensity  and  complexity 
of  the  problems,  that  have  been  discussed  this  last  week,  must 
have  sent  us  down  again  to  the  strong,  simple,  deep,  unchanging 
realities,  that  underlie  the  visible  scene,  with  all  its  tangles  of  life 
and  thought.  It  is  a  relief  and  a  necessity  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  restless  activities  to  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  :  to  the 
hidden  treasury  of  all  the  ruling  forces  of  the  universe,  where,  too, 
our  own  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

The  realization  of  the  call :  the  answer  in  the  heart  to  the  appeal : 
how  does  it  grow  within  us  ?  I  speak  as  a  novice  in  the  spiritual 
life;  but  is  it  not  in  ways  like  these  ?  (i)  Our  capacity  of  response 
grows  with  our  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer  ;  and  our  belief  in  its 
power  comes  mainly  through  the  experience  of  praying.  We  begin 
only  dutifully.  Then,  as  we  persevere,  there  gradually  dawns  upon 
us  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  what  we  are  doing,  a  sense  of  the 
mighty  forces  we  are  dealing  with,  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
part  we  are  taking  in  the  life  of  the  world.  (2)  Again  :  we  grow 
to  it  by  experience  of  what  prayer — our  own  or  others — has 
done  for  ourselves.  We  know  with  absolute  certainty,  how  it  was 
that  those  tides  of  power  flowed  in  upon  us  in  moments  of  stress  and 
weakness.  The  holy  hands  of  a  mother  or  sister  or  friend  were 
uplifted  for  us  at  that  moment.  The  world's  chief  benefactors  are 
the  praying  people  behind  the  scenes.  (3)  Once  more  :  the  power 
of  response  comes  to  us,  as  we  realize  that  the  sole  satisfaction  of 
the  world's  multitudinous  needs  is  Christ,  and  that  prayer  is  just  the 
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bringing  of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  the  world,  in  the  most 
immediate  way.  We  see  it  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
spiritual  existence,  thus  to  bring  other  lives  within  Christ's 
healing  shadow,  by  virtue  of  our  own  union  with  Him. 

Now,  our  approach  to  God  in  prayer  must  be  deeply  affected 
by  our  view  of  the  relationship  in  which  we  strand  to  Him.  Our 
idea  will  be  of  one  kind,  if  we  conceive  ourselves  as  standing  afar 
off,  like  the  lepers  of  old,  and  crying  to  Him  with  a  loud  voice 
from  a  distance.  It  will  be  of  quite  another  kind,  if  we  conceive 
ourselves  as  speaking  to  Him  from  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Divine  Life,  from  a  position  of  realized  union  with  Him.  A  living 
teacher  has  recently  said,  "  Prayer  is  the  presence  of  God,  known 
and  loved,  absorbed  and  absorbing."  The  realization,  then,  of  the 
call  to  prayer,  if  it  is  to  be  adequate,  must  rest  upon  a  true  view  of 
the  method  of  God's  presence.  In  other  words,  so  central  an 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  life  as  that  of  prayer  (in  the  widest  sense) 
ought  to  be  put  in  closest  connexion  with  the  central  truth  and 
fact  of  the  Christian  life  and  experience :  "  abide  in  Me,  and  I  in 
you  : "  the  mutual  indwelling  of  Christ  and  Christians. 

There  is  the  highest  sanction  for  emphasizing  this  connexion 
between  prayer  and  union.  In  our  great  High  Priest's  prayer  of 
self-consecration,  the  background  of  our  Lord's  thought  is  seen  to 
be  the  supreme  reality  of  His  own  union  with  the  Father.  The 
door  of  the  oratory  of  the  Son  of  Man  was  left  open  on  that  great 
occasion,  and  we  may  find  revealed  there  all  the  deepest  principles 
of  prayer.  We  notice,  then,  how  the  Son  speaks  out  of  His  sense 
of  union  with  the  Father.  "  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  Thy  Name, 
which  Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are 
one."  And  again,  when  He  widens  the  reach  of  His  prayer :  "That 
they  may  all  be  one :  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us."  Our  Lord  refers  to  this 
mutual  indwelling  as  the  basis  of  His  own  praying  :  with  this  fact 
He  brings  particular  petitions  into  connexion ;  it  is  the  standard 
to  which  they  are  referred  :  it  is  the  measure  of  that  perfected 
unity,  which  He  desires  for  His  Church.  The  Son  pleads  this 
fact  to  the  Father :  "  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in'Thee." 

We  know,  too,  how  often  our  Lord  called  attention  to  His 
union  with  the  Father,  as  the  explanation  of  His  life,  and  works, 
and  words :  "  That  ye  may  know  and  understand,  that  the 
Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in  the  Father"  (St.  John  x.  38);  "The 
Father,  abiding  in  Me,  doeth  His  works  "  (St.  John  xiv.  10) ;  "  The 
word,  which  ye  hear,  is  not  Mine,  but  the  Father's,  Who  sent 
Me"  (St.  John  xiv.  24).  In  the  light  of  passages  like  these 
we  may  dimly  imagine  the  lines  along  which  the  prayers  of  the 
Son  of  Man  moved.  We  can  realize,  also,  how  His  whole  life  was 
one  long  prayer  and  meditation,  a  living  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
mutual  indwelling. 

But  with  this  union  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  our  Lord  links 
the  union  of  Christians  with  Himself.  The  Son,  Who  is  in  the 
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Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him,  is. also  in  Christians,  and  they  in 
Him.  "  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,"  or,  as  our  Lord  delivered  it 
to  the  disciples  as  a  charge,  "Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you."  The 
mystery  descends  through  our  Lord  to  earth,  and  enfolds  the  lives 
of  Christians,  reproducing  itself  as  between  the  Lord  from  heaven 
and  His  redeemed!  This  union  is  the  condition  of  life  (St.  John 
xv.  6),  of  fruitfulness  (St.  John  xv.  5),  of  effectual  prayer:  "If  ye 
abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ask  whatsoever  ye  will, 
and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you  "  (St.  John  xv.  7).  It  is  a  union  of 
life,  a  reality  richer  than  thought ;  yet  it  is  to  be  realized  in  thought 
and  experience,  and  this  realization  is  prayer.  So  then,  as  this  fact 
and  experience  was  the  foundation  of  our  Lord's  praying,  "as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,"  so  should  the  corresponding 
reality  be  the  foundation  of  our  praying,  "  as  Thou,  O  Christ,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  Thee."  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  measure  of  our 
own  possibilities,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  our  prayers. 

So  far  we  have  been  thinking  of  this  mysterious  truth,  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord.  How  great  would  have  been 
our  loss  if  the  New  Testament  had  left  it  there  !  We  might  then 
have  said,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  such  things  ?  Can  any  disciple 
embody  such  truths  in  his  experience?"  But  the  New  Testa 
ment  supplies  us  with  the  instance  of  one,  at  least,  who  did 
mirror  this  truth  in  his  consciousness ;  and  St.  Paul  was  not 
merely  a  mystic,  but  a  real  working  man,  one  richly  endowed,  too, 
with  shrewd  common-sense.  The  fact  of  the  mutual  indwelling 
was  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  St.  Paul's  thought,  it  coloured 
everything  he  thought  or  said  or  did.  (i)  First,  the  "in  Christ". 
The  phrase  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  about  eighty  times. 
Only  a  patient  study  of  all  the  places  can  let  us  into  what  it 
meant  for  him.  A  Christian  is  one  who  is  "  in  Christ ".  Chris 
tians  are  alive  unto  God  "in  Christ".  "  In  Christ"  there  is 
a  law  or  impulse  working  called  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life. 
All  St.  Paul's  ways  are  "  in  Christ " ;  that  is,  all  his  spiritual  habits 
and  principles  of  action.  He  speaks  the  truth  "  in  Christ ".  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  he  prays  "  in  Christ ".  He  begets  his 
converts  "  in  Christ " ;  greets  them  "  in  Christ ".  Glory  is  given 
to  God  "  in  Christ  " ;  He  is  the  sphere  of  worship.  To  St.  Paul's 
mind  Christ  is  the  environment,  which  conditions  all  his  activi 
ties,  and  rings  round  all  his  relationships  with  others.  Christ 
is,  as  it  were,  the  element  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being.  (2)  But  there  is  the  "  Christ  in  "  him.  This  is  not 
less  prominent  than  the  "  in  Christ ".  But  we  can  only  glance 
now  at  one  great  passage  (Gal.  ii.  20)  :  "  I  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ,  yet  I  live ;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me."  Christ  had  become  ifor  St.  Paul  the  very  centre  of  his 
personality.  On  Christ's  Cross  St.  Paul's  old  self  had  been  put 
to  death.  Yet  that  death  was  but  the  passage  to  another  life : 
"  I  live."  But  how  great  the  change !  He  himself  no  longer 
the  centre  point :  another  was,  where  self  had  been,  filling  the 
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view,  engaging  the  affections,  ruling  the  will.  His  life  had  a  new 
mainspring :  "  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  The 
principle  of  his  life  was  now  faith,  the  self-emptying  faculty, 
which  is  both  >"a  vision  and  an  allegiance";  and  this  faith 
fastened  itself  round  that  Presence  within,  beholding  it  as  "  the 
master-light  of  all  his  seeing  ",  embracing  it  as  the  source  of  his 
own  will's  energy.  This  is  what  "  abide  in  Me  and  I  in  you " 
meant  to  St.  Paul.  We  can  better  understand  now  how  he 
could  "  pray  without  ceasing  "  :  it  was  just  because  he  lived  with 
out  ceasing  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him. 

The  Christian  life  hinges  on  this  double  mystery  :  in  what 
ways  will  it  affect  the  spirit  and  mode  of  our  prayer  and  medita 
tion?  (i)  First,  our  connexion  with  Christ's  mediation  comes 
home  to  us  with  new  force :  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  My  name,  He  will  give  it  you."  "In  My  name," 
says  Bishop  Westcott,  means  "as  being  one  with  Me  as  I  am 
revealed  to  you  ".  We  are  bound  up  with  our  Intercessor  :  when 
we  pray  to  God,  the  Christ  in  us  is  turned  towards  the  Father, 
and  still  we  abide  in  Him.  The  virtue  of  His  intercession  is  in 
our  prayers,  because  of  our  oneness  with  Him.  That  we  should 
do  His  works,  nay,  even  greater  works  than  He  did,  becomes 
less  incredible.  Thus,  too,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  focus  of 
prayer,  just  because  we  are  then  newly  united  to  the  central 
Intercessor  by  "the  cords  of  a  man,  the  bands  of  love",  even 
the  spiritual  and  imperishable  bonds  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 
(2)  Again,  the  "  in  Christ "  is  the  ground  of  an  eternal  hopeful 
ness  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.  To  realize  its  truth  is 
to  see  life  as  it  flows  around  us,  instinct  with  all  spiritual  possi 
bilities,  just  because  it  is  permeated  with  His  pervading  presence. 
We  have  not  to  pray  Christ  down  into  a  world  empty  of  His 
presence :  we  have  but  to  come  into  harmony  with  a  universe 
of  spiritual  forces,  flowing  round  about  us.  Prayer  is  energetic 
co-operation  with  the  "  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ ",  no  longer  the 
moving  of  the  hand  of  a  distant  manipulator.  (3)  Yet  again, 
the  "  Christ  in  me  "  brings  home  to  us  the  dignity  and  responsi 
bility  of  our  lives  as  channels  of  God's  activities.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  dying  Indian  woman,  who  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  the  Christian  nurse  who  had  hurried  to  her  aid,  and  said,  "  Are 
you  Christ  ?  "  The  answer  to  my  intercession  may  come  through 
me,  through  Christ  in  me.  Each  of  our  lives  is  an  outlet,  by  which 
Christ  would  come  through  into  the  world.  The  "  New  Thought" 
has  taught  us  that  our  very  thoughts  are  sacramental,  and  may  be 
for  others  the  wings  of  God's  healing  and  blessing.  Our  thought 
may  not  only  prefer  the  petition,  but  may  convey  the  answer. 

Christ  our  life,  then,  within  and  without ;  but  the  life  is  to 
become  the  light  of  those  who  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  them. 
We  must  follow  on  to  know  Him,  with  Whom  we  are  so  closely 
bound  up.  It  is  here  that  meditation  and  contemplation  come 
in.  They  are  essential,  if  union  with  Christ  is  to  do  its  trans- 
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forming  work  in  us.  It  is  only  by  "  learning  Christ"  more  and 
more,  that  this  truth  of  the  indwelling  can  be  to  us  bracing  as  well 
as  cheering,  exacting  as  well  as  comforting,  converting  as  well  as 
delighting.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Figure,  however  majestic, 
should  fill  the  inner  view ;  the  Figure  must  become  a  Character  : 
a  Character  ever  unfolding  itself  before  the  eye  of  the  heart. 
"  We  .  .  .  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  The 
mirror  is  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  iv.  6)  ;  glory  is  the  out 
shining  of  character.  We,  beholding  the  outshining  of  character 
in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
character  to  character,  by  a  progressive  assimilation. 

This  gives  us  practical  guidance  in  our  method  of  meditation, 
(i)  Our  principal  subject  should  be  the  life  of  our  Lord  as  por 
trayed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  There  pre-eminently  we  may  "  learn 
Christ."  If  we  take  other  subjects,  such  as  the  lives  of  His 
disciples,  we  should  run  back  along  the  graces  and  virtues  to  the 
source  from  which  they  come.  They  are  but  rays  from  the  cen 
tral  Sun.  (2)  The  aim  of  our  meditation  should  be  to  gain  new 
insight  into  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  will  of  Him  Who  now 
dwells  within  us.  The  scenes  and  incidents  are  precious,  because 
they  yield  to  reverent  pondering  such  a  revelation  of  the  central 
Figure.  What  He  was  then  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  He  is  now 
as  the  Life  of  our  lives,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.  We  need  to  be  ever  tracing  the  lines  of  His  goodness, 
meekness,  humility,  unselfishness,  spotless  purity,  holy  severity, 
inexhaustible  charity  :  to  be  getting  behind  what  He  said  or  did 
to  what  He  is  :  filling  out  and  filling  in  the  outline  of  His  sacred 
Personality.  Take  the  activities  of  love  as  sketched  in  i  Cor.  xiii, 
which  indeed  is  but  a  word-picture  of  the  King  of  Love  ;  and 
mark  them  one  by  one  as  displayed  through  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Or  take  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  as  given  in  Gal.  v,  and 
trace  them  in  their  perfection  in  Him,  to  Whom  the  Spirit  was 
given  without  measure.  And  especially  as  shown  in  the  Passion, 
where  all  graces  are  seen  in  their  highest  manifestation,  because 
under  circumstances  of  greatest  trial  and  strain.  Beholding  these 
things,  we  love  them ;  loving  them,  we  are  appropriating  them  ; 
appropriating  them,  we  are  having  our  own  unlove,  selfishness, 
and  meannesses  undermined  within  us,  and  made  ashamed. 
And  the  very  form  of  our  prayer  will  bring  with  it  the  assurance 
of  its  answer  :  "  Grant  me  something  of  Thy  love  or  patience  or 
humility,  as  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee."  (3)  The 
materials  for  such  study  are  more  plentiful  than  we  sometimes 
realize.  Besides  the  direct  revelation  of  what  He  was  by  His 
actions  and  words :  besides  such  passages  of  "  delicate  self- 
portraiture  "  as  "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart "  :  we  may  learn 
about  our  Lord  from  what  He  bade  His  followers  to  be.  Except 
in  the  one  matter  of  personal  penitence,  He  was  Himself  first  all 
that  He  required  His  disciples  to  be.  Thus  His  teaching  about 
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the  character  He  required,  becomes  a  revelation  of  Himself. 
The  Beatitudes,  for  instance,  give  us  the  lineaments  of  Him  that 
spoke  them. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  connexion  of  meditation  with  petition. 
"  If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you —  : "  "  My 
words  "  now  in  place  of  "  I ".  The  indwelling  Lord  must  be 
learned  by  means  of  His  words — the  expressions  of  His  mind  and 
heart.  And  these,  when  learned,  are  returned  to  Him  as  peti 
tions.  "  The  petitions  of  the  true  disciples  ",  says  Bishop  West- 
cott  again,  "are  echoes  of  Christ's  words  .  .  .  Their  prayer  is 
only  some  fragment  of  His  teaching  transformed  into  a  supplica 
tion,  and  so  it  will  necessarily  be  heard."  "  Ask  whatsoever  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you."  In  other  words,  when  His 
outlook,  His  principles,  His  heart's  desires  have  become  ours  : 
when,  also,  we  abide  in  Him,  sharing  the  energies  of  His  life  : 
then,  we  have,  we  must  have  the  things  we  ask. 

What  meditation  may  mean  in  a  man's  life,  is  signally  shown 
in  the  life  of  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton.  His  biographer 
writes  thus  : — "  Out  of  this  intuitive  reception  of  Christ,  and  from 
this  ceaseless  silence  of  meditation  .  .  .  there  grew  up  in  him  a  deep 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  a  minute  sympathy  with  all 
the  delicate  details  of  the  character  of  Christ.  Day  by  day  with 
passionate  imitation  he  followed  his  Master,  musing  on  every 
action,  revolving  in  thought  the  interdependence  of  all  that 
Christ  had  said  or  done,  weaving  into  the  fibres  of  his  heart  the 
principles  of  the  life  he  worshipped,  till  he  had  received  into  his 
being  the  very  impression  and  image  of  that  unique  Personality." 

Lastly :  we  see  the  place  that  meditation  should  hold  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  striking  passage  near  the  end 
of  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent,  in  which  he  contrasts  the 
worldly  method  of  conquest  with  that  adopted  by  our  Lord.  He, 
"  instead  of  making  and  securing  subjects  by  a  visible  gracious- 
ness  or  majesty,  departs,  but  is  found,  through  His  preachers,  to 
have  imprinted  the  Image  or  Idea  of  Himself  in  the  minds  of  His 
subjects  individually ;  and  that  Image,  cherished  and  worshipped 
in  individual  minds,  becomes  a  principle  of  association,  and 
a  real  bond  of  those  subjects  one  with  another,  who  are  thus 
united  to  the  body  by  being  united  to  that  Image ;  and  more 
over  that  Image,  which  is  their  moral  life,  when  they  are  actually 
converted,  is  also  the  original  instrument  of  their  conversion.  It  is 
the  Image  of  Him,  Who  fulfils  the  one  great  need  of  human  nature, 
the  Healer  of  its  wounds,  the  Physician  of  the  soul,  this  Image 
it  is,  which  both  creates  faith,  and  then  rewards  it."  This  central 
Image  he  calls  the  vivifying  idea  both  of  the  Christian  body  and 
of  individuals  in  it.  It  is  still  this  same  Image,  which  first 
subdues,  and  then  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  only  as  this 
Image  or  idea  of  Christ  is  deeply  imprinted  on  the  consciousness 
of  the  Church  to-day,  and  on  the  minds  of  individual  Christians, 
that  the  Church  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  It  is 
only  as  this  idea  of  Christ  is  embodied  in  her  life,  that  she  can 
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meet  and  satisfy  the  instinctive,  but  often  unspoken  appeal — so 
pathetically  voiced  of  old—"  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus."  And  it 
is  only  in  the  stillness  of  meditation  that  this  idea  and  Image  can 
be  written  and  engraven  more  and  more  deeply  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  abide  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  them. 

3.    THE   CALL  TO   INTERCESSION 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  R.  BULLOCK-WEBSTER,  RECTOR  OF 
PARKSTONE,  DORSET 

Intercession  is  one  of  the  activities  of  prayer.  It  is  not  possible 
to  speak  about  intercession  without  speaking  first  about  prayer. 
It  is  not  possible  to  understand  about  the  dignity  of  intercession 
without  first  dwelling  upon  the  majestic  dignity  of  prayer.  First 
let  us  grasp  the  fundamental  truth  that  prayer  is,  in  its  essence, 
communion  with  God.  It  does  not  mean,  it  never  has  meant, 
a  going  to  God  to  obtain  favours  from  Him.  Prayer,  as  we 
understand  and  mean  it,  is  reverent,  loving,  filial  intercourse  and 
communion  with  God.  Let  us  try  and  see  what  a  unique  thing 
is  this  sacred  intercourse  of  man  with  God.  Have  you  ever 
thought  it  out  ?  Man's  only  claim  to  stand  at  the  head  of  crea 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  capacity  for  communion  with  God.  Man 
is  an  animal,  but  an  animal  endued  with  a  supernatural  power 
which  enables  him  to  hold  communion  with  God.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  that  definition  of  man  which  says  :  Man  is  a  religious 
animal.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  animals  are  irre 
ligious  and  man  is  religious  ;  it  means  that  man  is  an  animal 
endued  with  a  capacity  for  religion.  Man's  soul  is  endowed  with 
a  spirit  which  enables  him  to  hold  intercourse  with  God  the 
Eternal  Spirit.  So  that  in  truth  our  unique  dignity  in  the  created 
life  of  this  world  lies  in  our  capacity  for  holy  intercourse  with 
God,  and  intercourse  with  God  is  prayer.  If  we  want  to  set  it  out 
quite  shortly  and  plainly,  we  can  put  it  thus  :  the  highest  order  in 
creation,  man ;  the  highest  possession  of  man's  being,  his  soul ;  the 
highest  capacity  of  the  soul,  communion  with  God ;  and  com 
munion  with  God  is  prayer.  Then  the  highest  act  in  all  the  world 
is  prayer.  And  I  believe  that  we  are  right  in  claiming  that  the 
highest  activity  of  prayer  is  intercession.  For  two  reasons  :  (i)  be 
cause  our  most  unselfish  acts  are  our  best  acts,  and  the  minis 
try  of  intercession  is  a  wholly  unselfish  ministry  ;  (2)  because  the 
office  and  work  of  our  ascended  and  glorified  Lord  in  heaven 
is  intercession,  and  we  are  thus  most  closely  associated  with  Him 
and  most  like  Him  when  we  are  acting  as  interceders.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  truth  the  most  dignified,  most 
exalted,  most  majestic  act  of  which  a  human  being  is  capable  is 
intercession. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  stupendous  claim  to  make  for  intercession 
— almost  staggering  in  its  greatness.  We  seem  to  need  some 
further  help  and  proof  to  carry  conviction.  I  think  we  have  it 
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near  at  hand.  Look  at  the  matter  thus :  A  man's  work  in  any 
sphere  of  action  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  not  of 
physical  force,  but  of  intellectual  and  mental  and  moral  power 
which  is  brought  into  action.  Now,  when  a  man  prays  he  at  once 
calls  into  full  activity  the  three  powers  of  his  soul — his  under 
standing,  his  affection,  and  his  will ;  and  he  calls  them  to  operate 
on  the  highest  level  to  which  they  are  capable  of  rising.  The 
understanding  is  uplifted  to  contemplate  God,  the  affections  are 
uplifted  to  desire  God,  the  will  is  uplifted  to  surrender  itself  to 
God :  the  whole  soul  is  thus  raised  up  to  the  highest  reach  of  its 
capacities.  And  if  that  be  so,  it  is  no  undue  claim  to  maintain 
that  man  is  at  the  highest  level  of  his  being  and  his  powers  when 
he  is  engaged  in  prayer.  Then,  further,  when  at  this  supreme 
point  the  soul  passes  into  the  activity  of  intercession  ;  that  is,  when 
the  spirit  thus  uplifted  reaches  forth  to  hold  intercourse  with  other 
spirits,  by  that  same  power  by  which  it  can  hold  intercourse  with 
God ;  reaches  forth,  and  moves,  and  influences,  and  uplifts  other 
spirits  and  draws  them  into  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  surely 
we  may  claim  that  man  so  engaged  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
his  capacities,  his  powers,  his  energies,  his  dignity. 

And  that  is  why  prayer  is  so  difficult,  because  it  makes  such 
heavy  demands  upon  the  highest  capacities  of  our  being.  And, 
in  consequence,  that  is  why  people  do  so  little  praying.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  experience  of  others  is,  but  my  belief  and  con 
viction  is  that  praying  people  are  rare.  There  are  many  people 
who  greatly  desire  to  pray,  and  there  are  many,  very  many,  who 
go  through  a  set  form  of  prayer,  public  or  private,  or  both ;  but 
there  are  few  who  have  acquired  skill  and  joy  in  prayer,  and  fewer 
still  who  have  attained  to  any  proficiency  in  intercession.  The 
mistake  we  make  is  that  we  assume  that  prayer  is  natural  and  easy, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  supernatural  and  very  difficult.  There  is  a 
passage  of  Dr.  Illingworth's  about  prayer  worth  remembering : 
"  We  can  no  more  pray  at  will,  without  having  carefully  acquired 
the  capacity,  than  we  can  perform  on  a  musical  instrument  that 
we  have  never  handled  before."  I  am  sure  that  we  clergy  need 
to  take  this  to  heart,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  others.  Prayer  needs  much  patience,  much  perseverance, 
much  courage.  Prayer  has  to  be  studied  and  learned  as  a  divine 
art,  calling  forth  strenuous  and  sustained  endeavour.  And  we 
have  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  all  our  people,  too,  need  to 
be  helped  and  taught  in  the  divine  art  of  prayer  as  a  serious  and 
most  important  department  of  their  training  in  the  Christian  life. 

And  if  all  this  be  true  of  prayer,  it  is  doubly  true  of  intercession. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  try  to  intercede  experience  its  difficulty, 
and  find  what  immense  demands  it  makes  upon  our  spiritual 
capacities ;  and  we  ought  to  consider  that  if  this  is  so  with  our 
selves  then  it  must  equally  be  so  with  others.  The  calls  for  and 
invitations  to  intercession  have  grown  immensely  of  late  years. 
Every  association  and  organization  and  spiritual  and  philanthropic 
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agency  is  issuing  its  special  intercessory  prayer  leaflet.  To  use 
Dr.  Illingworth's  simile,  the  output  of  musical  instruments  is 
enormous,  but  the  capacity  for  using  them  is  really  comparatively 
small.  People  will  not  play  more  or  better  for  the  number  of 
instruments  which  are  put  into  their  hands.  I  believe  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  serious  error.  Musical  success  does 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  musical  instruments  which  a 
musician  possesses,  but  on  his  skill  as  a  musician.  And  inter 
cession  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  intercessory  leaflets 
issued,  but  on  our  capacity  for  using  them. 

We  have  a  great  desire  to  make  this  Congress  a  starting-point 
for  new  departures,  new  endeavours,  new  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  and  its  spiritual  power  and  efficiency.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  attain  this  purpose,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  than  by  in 
spiring  all  faithful  members  of  the  Church  to  new  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  prayer  and  intercession.  How  are  we  to  do  this? 
Not  by  more  prayer  leaflets,  not  by  more  exhortations  to  prayer. 
Not  by  more  prayer  guilds  and  unions,  not  even,  I  think,  by 
attempting  to  systematize  or  co-ordinate  our  present  varied 
methods  and  organizations  in  the  department  of  prayer  and 
intercession.  What  we  need,  I  am  convinced,  at  this  time,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  is  to  learn  and  study  ourselves, 
and  to  help  and  teach  others,  how  to  attain  some  better  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  Our  theological  colleges 
need  to  be  much  more  schools  of  prayer.  Our  churches  need  to 
be  much  more  schools  of  prayer,  our  clergy  need  to  be  much 
more  not  masters  (we  can  hardly  look  for  that),  but  both 
students  and  teachers — shall  we  say  pupil-teachers? — in  the  school 
of  prayer.  Then,  perhaps,  in  years  to  come,  in  some  future  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress,  when  we  have  learned  better  how  to  pray, 
we  shall  be  able  to  prepare  some  great  scheme  of  intercession, 
some  one  great  prayer  cycle  it  may  be,  which  all  can  unite  in 
using,  and  by  the  use  of  which  all  shall  be  drawn  together  in  that 
close  bond  of  unity  which  united  prayer  secures.  But  for  the 
present  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  be  wise  in  devoting  our  very 
earnest  attention  to  cultivating  in  ourselves,  and  among  others, 
a  higher  proficiency  in  the  holy  art  of  prayer  and  intercession. 

How  can  we  begin?  I  venture  to  make  a  few  simple,  and 
as  I  think,  practical  suggestions.  First,  as  regards  public  wor 
ship.  Public  worship  is  intended,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  the 
means  by  which  the  Church  trains  her  members  in  the  divine 
art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  But  our  present  methods  of 
ordering  and  conducting  public  worship  fail  sadly,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  draw  out  and  develop  the  prayer-spirit.  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  great  disadvantage  in  always  expressing  our  devotions  in 
song.  Sung  services  have  their  place,  but  they  have  assumed  an 
undue  position  in  our  public  worship,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  people  are  losing  the  capacity  for  public  united  prayer.  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  say  the  Church's  offices  as  well  as  to  sing 
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them.  Choirs  and  congregations  need  to  be  as  carefully  prac 
tised  in  the  art  of  saying  the  offices  as  of  singing  them.  For 
example,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  recite  the  Psalms  and  Canticles 
with  a  due  pause  at  the  colon  to  avoid  gabbling.  We  need  to 
learn  how  to  recite  the  creeds,  and  the  confessions,  and  the  versi- 
cles  and  responses  with  due  emphasis  and  pause,  carefully  observ 
ing  the  punctuation,  and  keeping  time.  We  need  to  be  helped 
and  guided  in  saying  the  Litany ;  we  need  to  look  upon  it  much 
more  as  the  Church's  great  act  of  united  intercession,  and  to 
spend  much  more  pains  and  time  over  it.  And  especially  do  we 
need  a  great  reform  in  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  infinite 
in  its  depth  of  meaning,  so  impossible  to  say  hurriedly  with  any 
profit,  so  inspiring  and  uplifting  if  recited  with  due  pause  and 
proper  punctuation.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  better  that 
we  can  do  at  this  moment  towards  improvement  in  the  art  of 
prayer  than  to  make  some  such  effort  and  reform  as  this  to  regain 
united  worship,  and  to  recover  again  the  silent  voices  of  the  con 
gregation.  Do  the  clergy  realize  that  they  are  silencing  and  sup 
pressing  the  voice  of  prayer  and  worship  of  their  people  ?  Do  the 
laity  realize  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  a  most  precious  right 
and  privilege — the  right  of  taking  their  part  in  vocal,  audible  public 
worship  ?  But  we  shall  never  get  an  improvement  unless  we 
clergy  learn  much  better  how  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  congre 
gation.  At  present,  the  minister  never  waits  to  hear  whether  the 
congregation  is  following  him  ;  indeed,  he  seldom  seems  to  expect 
it,  he  hurries  along  his  own  pace,  leaving  them  to  follow  helter 
skelter  as  best  they  may.  I  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  reform.  I 
make  an  earnest  appeal  that  the  offices  should  be  as  frequently 
said  on  Sundays  as  sung ;  that  as  much  pains,  and  care,  and 
training  should  be  put  into  their  saying  as  into  their  singing ;  that 
the  congregation  should  be  encouraged  and  trained  in  the  due 
making  of  their  responses  ;  and  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  offices 
should  be  constantly  held  up  before  the  people  as  the  great  acts  of 
united  intercession  of  the  Church,  in  which  all  should  take  their 
share.  What  a  new  life  and  inspiration  is  brought  into  our  recital 
of  the  kyries  at  the  Eucharist  for  example,  when  we  see  them  to  be 
great  acts  of  intercession  for  all  those  who  are  tempted  to  break 
the  commandments.  What  new  devotion  is  imported  into  our 
saying  of  the  confessions  when  we  remember  them  to  be  a  great 
pleading  for  pardon,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  our  brother 
members  of  the  holy  Church.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  advance  in  the  grace  of  prayer,  we  must  begin  in  church, 
with  our  public  worship. 

One  other  suggestion  I  desire  to  make  towards  helping  our 
selves  and  helping  one  another  to  more  proficiency  in  prayer,  and 
that  is  the  greater  use  of  prayer  meetings  and  united  services 
of  intercession.  The  great  danger  and  difficulty  of  set  forms 
of  prayer,  such  as  we  have  in  our  public  services,  is  formalism. 
We  all  know  this,  none  better  than  we  clergy.  This  danger  needs 
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to  be  guarded  against,  not  only  by  very  great  pain  and  care  in  the 
recital  of  the  Church's  divine  services,  but  also  by  the  increase  of 
informal  gatherings  for  prayer  and  intercession.  Carefully  pre 
pared  for,  organized  and  conducted,  they  become  not  only  an 
immense  power  in  sustaining  the  work  of  a  parish,  but  they 
become  valuable  schools  of  prayer  and  intercession  for  the  parish 
ioners,  and  afford  a  precious  opportunity  for  the  parish  priest 
to  guide  and  instruct  his  people,  and  help  them  along  in  the  holy 
'art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  I  press  then  first  that  we  should 
constantly  keep  before  ourselves  that  prayer  and  intercession  is 
a  very  high  and  holy  art,  and  a  very  difficult  one,  making  very 
heavy  demands  on  the  highest  and  best  capacities  of  our  mind, 
and  soul,  and  spirit.  And  secondly,  that  we  should  deem  no  time 
so  well  spent  as  that  occupied  in  teaching  ourselves  and  teaching 
others  the  art  of  prayer  and  intercession.  Those  words  of  Forbes 
Robinson  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friends  are  well  worth  treasur 
ing,  "It  is  worth  while  making  any  efforts,  however  desperate,  to 
learn  to  pray." 

4.     THE   CALL   TO    THANKSGIVING 
BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  W.  C.  DOANE,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  ALBANY 

It  is  a  common  saying,  Irish  in  origin,  vulgar  only  so  far  as 
vulgar  means  common,  that  "  gratitude  is  a  lively  sense  of  favours 
to  come  ".  Like  many  other  sayings,  which  seem  on  the  surface 
only  irreverent  flippancies,  it  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth,  because 
thankfulness  is,  in  a  way,  the  basis  and  the  beginning  of  prayer. 
Thanksgiving  not  only  follows  prayer — less  often  than  it  ought 
to — but  it  begets  prayer  because  it  knows  its  value  and  power. 
St.  Paul  associated  them  :  "In  everything  by  prayer  and  sup 
plication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God."  And  as  prayer  is  not  merely  asking  for  the  satis 
faction  of  some  need,  or  the  gratification  of  some  desire,  but 
the  atmosphere  of  constant  and  close  and  continued  communion 
with  God  ;  so  is  thanksgiving  the  atmosphere  of  loving  recogni 
tion  of  God's  goodness  to  His  children.  They  both  mean  the 
natural  relation  of  dependence  and  affection  between  the  father  and 
the  child  in  a  home.  They  both  stand  for  the  window  in  Daniel's 
chamber  in  that  distant  land,  which  was  "  open  toward  Jerusalem  ", 
to  which  he  constantly  resorted ;  and  for  Jacob's  ladder  glorified 
into  Bartholomew's  more  glorious  vision,  on  which  "  the  angels 
of  God  ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  Man  ". 

Speaking  generally  of  the  call  to  thanksgiving,  we  must  re 
member  that  it  is  not  merely  a  call  to  expression  in  times  of 
happiness  and  brightness,  but  also  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  days 
of  disappointment  and  distress.  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  " 
is  the  call ;  "  in  everything  give  thanks  ; "  "  it  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  Holy  Father." 

It  is  the  teaching  of  that  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecy  of 
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Habakkuk  "  upon  Shigionoth  ",  which  means  variable  songs  and 
tunes,  some  of  them  evidently  in  a  minor  key  :  "  Although  the 
fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall 
be  no  herd  in  the  stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.  The  Lord  God  is  my  strength, 
and  He  will  make  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet,  and  He  will  make 
me  to  walk  upon  mine  high  places.  To  the  chief  singer  on  my 
stringed  instruments."  And  in  those  special  hours  which  come 
to  us  all,  when  we  get  no  answer,  or  an  answer  other  than 
and  opposed  to  our  asking,  still  there  must  be  thanks 
giving  ;  thankfulness  that  God  in  His  wisdom  and  love  is 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Saviour's  promise  :  "  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  I  recall  a  story  of  an  old 
woman  in  my  home  town  who  had  asked  and  begged  for  a  special 
gift,  which,  when  it  was  given  to  her  became  only  the  cause 
of  great  sorrow ;  and  she  said  it  was  "  the  curse  of  an  answered 
prayer  ".  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  is  not  outside  the  experience 
of  many  of  us.  We  must  stand  firm  on  our  faith  in  the  assured 
fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise.  Not  merely  submitting  to  His 
will,  but  accepting  the  wisdom  of  His  love  and  the  love  of  His 
wisdom,  we  shall  grow  into  a  sense  not  of  the  duty  only,  but  of  the 
rightfulness  and  reasonableness  of  thanksgiving  for  whatever  gift 
He  sends  us. 

The  call  to  thanksgiving  in  connexion  with  this  great  missionary 
Congress  comes  to  us  from  all  quarters,  and  one  may  say  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  world.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  courage 
of  the  conception  of  the  Congress  begun  five  years  ago  in  what  we 
may  well  believe  were  "  trembling  hopes  ",  to  be  a  Thankoffering  not 
in  money  only,  but  in  men  and  women,  "for  the  blessings  vouch 
safed  to  the  Anglican  Communion  in  its  growth  and  spiritual 
development  in  all  parts  of  the  world."  And  then  for  the  skill  and 
wisdom  in  the  preparations  for  and  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Surely, 
if  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  "with  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  knowledge,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  work 
manship,  for  the  making  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and 
the  ark  of  the  testimony  and  the  mercy  seat,  and  of  the  furniture, 
even  of  the  clothes  of  service  ",  we  may  well  believe  that  from  Him 
came  the  motive  of  purpose  and  the  wisdom  to  perfect  the  plans  ; 
one  may  almost  say  the  genius  in  planning  the  details  with  such 
remarkable  and  comprehensive  accuracy  of  this  which  has  well 
been  called  "  a  unique  undertaking  ".  And  then  thankfulness 
for  its  abundant  and  marked  success ;  because  that  means  three 
things  at  least :  the  catholicity  of  its  appeal,  which  has  roused 
so  deep  and  large  an  interest  that  one  feels  here  as  though  a  sort 
of  "  Pentecost  had  fully  come  " ;  a  ripeness  of  time  and  an  op 
portunity  fitted  to  the  time.  From  a  far  wider  dispersion  than 
on  that  resplendent  day  in  Jerusalem,  were  gathered  here  repre- 
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sentatives  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Speaking,  all  of 
us,  that  one  language  which,  in  the  marvellous  spread  and  strength 
of  our  English  speech,  has  to  a  great  degree  reversed  the  Babel 
confusion  of  tongues,  we  are  permitted  to  join  together  in  thank 
ful  telling  of  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ". 

And  then  thanksgiving  for  its  token  of  God's  blessing  upon  the 
missionary  courage  and  zeal  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her 
colonial  and  sister  Churches,  which  has  sent  men  "into  all  the 
world  "  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ",  "  to  every  man 
in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born."  Think  of  the  striking 
evidence  of  this,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  which 
has  translated  and  published  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all  the  varying 
languages  of  men ;  but  in  a  very  interesting  and  extraordinary 
book  published  recently,  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  five 
hundred  languages.  An  editor,  in  a  great  London  newspaper, 
recognizes  all  this :  u  Such  a  Congress  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  in  the  summer  of  1808,  not  merely  because  the  Angli 
can  Communion  was  then  a  mere  mushroom  in  numbers  and 
organization,  but  because  men  could  not  *  discern  the  body', 
and  had  no  sense  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  mass. 
In  that  summer  of  1808  the  missionary  ardour  of  England  was 
represented  in  India  by  Henry  Martyn,  the  rising  hope  of  a  few 
unbending  evangelicals,  with  no  encouraging  sense  that  he  was 
the  emissary  of  a  sympathetic  and  a  praying  Church.  '  How 
small  and  unimportant' — so  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  friend 
Corrie — 'are  the  hair-splitting  disputes  of  the  blessed  people  at 
home,  compared  with  the  formidable  agents  of  the  devil  whom 
we  have  to  combat  here.'" 

And  not  least,  it  seems  to  me,  thanksgiving  for  the  evidence 
so  manifest  in  the  discussions  and  debates,  of  the  compelling 
power  of  vital  unity,  which  illustrates  and  applies  the  two  great 
forces  which  we  know  in  philosophy  as  centrifugal  and  centripetal, 
drawing  us  intensely  together  to  the  great  centre,  and  then  sending 
us  out  each  to  his  own  arc  of  the  great  circumference  of  the 
world.  Listening  to  the  papers  and  addresses  in  almost  any  one 
of  the  meetings,  one  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  wide  variety  of 
opinions  anchored  to  the  oneness  of  belief.  Anchored,  I  say, 
as  ships  are  only  safely  anchored,  not  by  a  stout  rope  which  holds 
them  to  a  single  point,  against  which  they  would  beat  and  break 
themselves  when  the  winds  and  the  waves  rose  high ;  but  anchored 
by  a  cable  which  holds  them  safe  from  wrecking  and  drifting  and 
being  cast  away  at  sea,  while  it  leaves  them  free  to  pitch  and 
move  as  tides  rise  and  fall,  as  winds  change,  and  as  the  waves 
lift  them  and  then  drop  them  in  their  wild  play. 

May  I,  for  a  moment,  go  back  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
heart  and  core  of  all  this  thought  of  thanksgiving?  That  word 
which  we  have  taken  as  perhaps  the  most  sufficient  and  complete 
description  of  the  great  commemorative  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  the 
Eucharist,  is  taken  out  of  the  word  which  is  used  to  describe  the 
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action  of  our  dear  Lord  in  the  institution  of  this  Holy  Sacrament, 
when  He  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks  and  gave  it  to  them. 
So  that  really  this  thought  of  thanksgiving,  one  may  say,  centres 
in  that  perpetual  memorial  of  the  great  gift  to  us,  for  which, 
above  and  beyond  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  we  bless  God, 
"for  His  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for  the  hope 
of  glory." 

5.     THE    CALL    TO    PRAISE 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  E.  S.  TALBOT,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF 

SOUTH  WAR  K 

We  have  mounted  high ;  there  is  one  step  higher  to  mount. 
Thanksgiving  is  of  the  particular;  praise  is  of  the  universal. 
Thanksgiving  is  our  return  for  benefit  to  ourselves ;  in  praise  self 
drops  out,  and  God  is  all.  Thanksgiving  finds  its  occasion  in 
what  is  manifested  ;  praise  climbs,  or  pierces  through,  to  the  inner 
heart  of  eternal  life  and  love.  But  man's  highest,  like  the  Most 
High,  stoops  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth. 
And  so  praise  finds  its  material  in  humblest  things,  gathers  up 
into  its  voice  humble  voices.  Thus,  ideal  praise  may  be  rightly 
figured  as  "  speechless  adoration  ". 

What  rapture  will  it  be 

Prostrate  before  Thy  Throne  to  lie 

And  gaze,  and  gaze,  on  Thee. 

The  saints  have  a  foretaste  of  it.  We  ought  to  exercise  our 
selves  towards  it  in  the  silence  of  devotion.  It  will  be,  as  we 
believe,  in  the  hereafter  : 

"When  I  shall  see  Thee  as  Thou  art 
I'll  praise  Thee  as  I  ought." 

But  we  must  climb  towards  it  up  the  ladders  of  admiration, 
thankfulness,  and  love.  And  admiration,  thankfulness,  and  love 
find  God  (i)  in  the  things  of  His  creation,  (2)  in  the  tiny  acts  of 
His  kindness  and  providence,  (3)  in  the  dim  reflections  of  human 
character.  They  find  Him  there  in  some  faint  way  indeed,  but  if 
they  lose  Him  they  fall  into  some  idol-worship  of  nature,  or  for 
tune,  or  humanity.  Thus  it  is  that  perhaps  our  first  perception 
of  what  adoration  might  be  is  learnt  under  Nature's  spell : 

He  looked : 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him : 

Sound  needed  none 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  :  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
All  melted  into  him  :  they  swallowed  up 
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His  animal  being :  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live  :  they  were  his  life,     * 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not,  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him  :  it  was  blessedness  and  love. 

Newton  on  the  beach,  Kant  under  the  starry  sky,  perhaps  we 
ourselves  on  some  Swiss  height,  or  led  in  imagination  by  science 
through  boundless  space,  or  peering  through  the  microscope  into 
the  splendour  of  infinitesimal  beauty,  have  learnt,  or  had  our 
chance  to  learn,  our  first  lessons  of  praise. 

So,  too,  thanksgiving  breaks  into  praise.  What  has  been  done 
for  us,  God  has  done  ;  and  He  has  done  it  because  He  is  what 
He  is.  In  knowing  it,  we  have  known  something  of  Him. 
Thanksgiving  may  be  shallow  and  selfish ;  for  the  lesser  blessings, 
nay,  even  for  the  great  redemption.  "  Then  believed  they  His  works 
and  sang  praise  unto  Him.  But  within  a  while  they  forgat." 
"Deliver  us  and  gather  us,  that  we  may  give  thanks  unto  Thy 
holy  name,  and  make  our  boast  of  Thy  praise."  But  ripening 
and  mellowing  thanksgiving  drops  its  self-wardness  and  passes 
into  God-ward  praise.  So,  again,  the  very  language  of  personal 
adoration  has  been  learnt  through  the  almost  idolatry  of  human 
love,  with  its  passion  of  desire  to  possess,  but  yet  with  its  noble 
power  to  lift  a  man  out  of  self  in  reverence  and  sacrifice.  What 
fervour  or  reality  would  there  be  in  our  conception  of  praise, 
if  we  had  not  worshipped,  or  revered,  or  loved  where  in  human 
lives  God  has  hidden  and  shown  some  of  His  own  beauty,  good 
ness,  love.  Thus  praise  finds  its  material  in  humblest  things  and 
mounts  by  them  towards  the  vision  of  God.  But  also  it  gathers 
up  into  its  voice  humble  voices.  Praise,  we  say  by  irresistible 
instinct,  is  everywhere;  it  begins  with  the  lowest.  "All  Thy 
works  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  give  thanks."  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handiwork.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices 
are  heard  among  them." 

Is  it  only  that  when  intelligence  looks  on  them  it  praises? 
"  Et  cum  per  ipsa  laudatur,  quodam  modo  et  ipsa  laudant " 
(Aug.  ad  Ps.  cxlviii).  Or  is  it  rather  that  there  is  in  them  some 
mystery  of  dumb  life,  of  inarticulate  duty,  of  unconscious  praise  ? 
Anyway,  in  the  highest  inspired  pictures  of  praise  it  is  the 
voices  of  earth  that  unite  with  the  voices  of  the  Seraphim ;  it  is 
when  the  living  creatures  who  represent  nature  give  glory  and 
honour  that  the  elders,  who  represent  man,  fall  down  and  worship 
— "  Worthy  art  Thou  " — and  there  is  a  voice  of  many  angels  round 
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about  the  living  creatures  and  elders  ;  and  every  created  thing 
joins  in  the  pure  adoration  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

We  brush  away  all  difficulties  about  praise :  that  it  is  unworthy, 
it  patronizes,  it  is  fulsome,  (i)  Praise  always  looks  up,  not  down. 
We  venerate  even  the  child  that  we  commend  ;  praise  does  not 
patronize  man  or  God.  (2)  Ifcaise  is  the  response  to  what  is 
noble  or  beautiful  or  good;  and  if  these  centre  in  God,  praise 
cannot  be  blamed  without  blaming  our  purest  admirations. 
(3)  The  shrinking  of  imperfect  man  from  the  praise  of  imperfect 
men  does  not  impeach  the  offering  of  our  best  homage  to  eternal 
perfectne~ss.  Nay,  even  between  man  and  man  we  must  praise 
where  we  see  any  true  glory,  and  there  is  a  pure  joy  to  the  saint 
who  gains  this  for  something  which  God  has  wrought  in  him — a 
tribute  of  praise  which  he  passes  on  in  glad  thanksgiving  to  God. 
"  The  call  to  praise,"  then,  what  is  it  ?  whence  is  it  ?  It  comes 
from  the  being  of  God,  known  as  our  Father ;  from  all  the 
manifestation  and  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ ;  from  all  that  the 
Spirit  has  shown,  and  has  enabled. 

But  for  us  to-day — the  special  call — can  any  one  doubt  what  is 
the  revealing  of  God  in  our  generation?  Think, of  it:  (i)  the 
splendid  work  of  mystery  and  order  which  science  has  made  known 
to  us  ;  the  marvellous  disclosure  of  progress  which  from  the  nebula 
has  built  up  the  stage  of  this  firm  and  solid  earth,  adorned  and 
wealthy  for  the  life  of  man,  and  amongst  the  terrific  clash  of 
cosmic  forces  has  made  a  place  for  the  delicate  frame  and  tiny 
brain  of  man,  and  for  the  ascendancy  of  the  powers  of  mind 
and  spirit  over  those  of  mass  and  force  ;  (2)  the  revelation  through 
beauty,  the  spiritual  beauty  of  nature,  interpreted  as  never  before 
by  modern  landscape  art,  and  by  a  century  of  literature  from 
Wordsworth  onwards  :  but  most  (3)  the  revelation  of  the  divine  in 
man  as  understood,  elicited,  fulfilled  through  Jesus  Christ.  This 
comes  home  to  us  as  a  reality  alike  through  its  power  and  its 
weakness  ;  through  the  clash  of  other  religions  which  are  so 
strong  against  it,  and  which  yet  only  assure  us  by  comparison  of 
its  peerless  truth,  the  truth  in  Him  Who  is  the  Truth ;  through 
the  very  tension  of  the  conflict  between  the  Christian  spirit  and 
the  idolatry  of  force,  comfort,  wealth,  and  self. 

The  thoughts  of  fear  and  anxiety  swarm  and  press,  but  their 
very  acuteness  witnesses  to  the  deep  sense  which  has  been 
worked  in  us  of  the  worth  inestimable  of  that  delicate  wonderful 
life,  the  life  of  God  in  man :  always  suffering,  always  losing, 
always  crucified :  yet  undying,  moving  onwards,  conquering  its 
conquerors.  For  it  we  praise  ;  for  the  lives  which  reveal  it ;  for 
the  signs  of  its  ascendancy ;  for  the  deep  assurance  of  it  in  our 
hearts ;  for  these,  and — dimly  discerned  through  these  and 
through  the  supreme  manifestation  in  Jesus  our  Lord — for  the 
marvellous  life  of  a  Godhead  which  leaves  thrones  and  glories 
and  aloofness  and  sufficingness,  to  stoop,  and  create,  and  inspire, 
to  "bear  daily  the  burden"  of  its  own  creatures  daily  to  suffer 
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contradiction  against  itself,  to  find  its  own  glory  in  patience 
under  limitations  and  against  obstacles,  in  the  little  by  little  of 
manifestation  and  of  growth.  These  are  the  things  learnt  in 
Christ,  discerned  through  Christ.  In  Christ  praise  finds  its 
centre.  We  praise  Him,  and  when  we  praise  Him  we  praise 
God.  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing."  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for 
ever  and  ever." 

We  are  asked  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  each  duty  in  the 
Church.  For  praise,  I  suggest :  (i)  some  use  of  silence  in  devo 
tion  ;  (2)  intelligent  and  joyful  use  of  the  Canticles,  which  are 
the  original  staple  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  which 
adore  the  revealed  glory  of  God ;  (3)  the  use  of  holidays  :  it  was 
one  very  dear  to  me  who  constantly  repeated  to  herself  amid  great 
scenery  the  words  of  Heber  : — 

If  these  thy  meaner  works  are  fair, 
How  glorious  must  the  mansions  be 
Where  Thy  redeemed  shall  dwell  with  Thee. 

(4)  Here  is  a  part  for  some  who  cannot  work — the  aged,  the 
lonely,  the  sick.  Words  of  the  old  slave  philosopher  of  Rome 
may  teach  us :  "  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  one  to  make  it  his 
special  function  to  sing  hymns  to  God,  to  recount  His  gifts  ? 
What  else  can  a  lame  old  man  like  me  do  but  sing  hymns  to  God  ? 
If  I  were  a  nightingale  I  should  do  the  work  of  a  nightingale,  but 
being  as  I  am,  a  rational  being,  I  must  sing  hymns  to  God," 
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IT  is  a  commonplace  of  analogy  to  say  that  the  play-actor  and  the  ecclesi 
astic  have  many  points  of  resemblance,  but  the  comparison  soon  breaks 
when  the  superficial  characteristics  of  both  are  passed.  The  priest  uses 
his  gifts  to  arouse  emotion  for  a  worthy  object :  the  actor  has  not  necessarily 
any  such  object  in  view.  The  Church  has  always  been  suspicious  of  the 
Stage  as  of  any  institution  that  seems  to  hold  some  of  her  own  secrets  ; 
the  Stage,  too,  has  always  been  apt  to  scoff  at  the  Church  from  a  certain 
feeling  of  familiarity  with  the  ways  and  means  of  extorted  emotion. 

In  the  former  case  there  have  always  been  additional  causes  to  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  hostility ;  and  a  half-expressed  conviction  of  their 
justice  has  not  taught  the  Stage  a  sense  of  proportion — that  quality  in 
which  it  is,  and,  I  fear,  always  will  be,  utterly  deficient.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  unfortunate  for  Art.  The  Church  has  never  been  very  ready 
to  recognize  good  taste  unless  actively  religious  in  intention  ;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Drama  there  has  often  been  an  inclination  to  assume  that  the 
divorce  between  Culture  and  Religion  should  be  accentuated  by  details 
of  ribaldry. 

No  doubt,  Beauty  is  the  handmaid  of  Religion,  but  the  converse  is  just 
as  true  in  another  way,  and  it  seems  most  expedient  for  modern  humanity 
to  recognize  that  Religion  and  Art  are  attempts  to  express  the  same  aspira 
tions  to  the  Eternal  under  a  different  form.  The  frequent  use  of  encaustic- 
tiles  in  the  renovation  of  chancel-floors  is  not  calculated  to  help  this  point 
of  view,  and  the  welcome  accorded  by  the  Church  to  books,  plays,  and 
pictures  with  a  somewhat  blatant  advertisement  of  Religion  is  even  more 
destructive.  It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  point  an  accusation 
with  particular  names,  but  the  allusion  is  sufficiently  obvious.  This  willing, 
almost  eager,  encouragement  of  bad  taste  damages  the  allegiance  of  cultured 
men  and  women,  and  provokes  their  enmity  to  the  great  principles  on 
which  the  support  is  most  unjustifiably  based. 

I  am  aware  that  many  sincerely  religious  people  will  contend  that  it  is 
better  to  steep  the  emotion  and  intellect  in  vulgar  bathos,  if  they  emerge 
with  a  tendency  to  accept  orthodox  Christianity,  than  to  entice  them  with 
a  performance  of  Hamlet  with  no  such  openly  satisfactory  result.  But  why 
should  Art  be  condemned  to  effect  at  the  present  day  what  thumbscrews, 
fire,  and  water  failed  to  effect  in  the  past  ?  Men  gave  up  the  latter  from 
a  growing  sense  of  moral,  not  physical,  superiority,  and  bad  Art  is  as 
barbarous — indeed  it  is  a  veritable  peine  forte  et  dure  to  intellect  and  emotion. 
Christianity  acquired  by  such  questionable  means  is  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicion,  and,  at  the  best,  savours  of  a  too  hysterical  "  revivalism  ". 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  play-acting  as  an  independent  art  was  not 
considered  seriously,  Mysteries  and  Moralities  were  the  recognized  hand 
maids  to  popular  Religion,  and,  indeed,  the  dramatic  instinct  was  allowed 
the  fullest  play  in  the  services,  ceremonies,  and  accessories  of  Christian 
worship.  Those  winking  images  of  Erasmus  were  only  crude  attempts 
to  extract  wonder,  fear,  surprise,  and  awe  from  the  uneducated.  Un 
fortunately  the  Reformers  in  their  zeal  for  simplicity  often  forgot  to  be 
more  than  merely  destructive,  and  much  that  was  genuinely  useful  was  lost 
in  the  wreckage  of  more  childish  toys.  The  Puritans,  having  destroyed 
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or  tried  to  Destroy  Drama  in  Religion,  set  out  to  destroy  Drama  outside 
Religion,  and  with  such  unhappy  effectiveness  that  the  Restoration  Comedy 
which  followed  in  the  reaction  secured  for  the  Drama  an  odium  from  which 
it  has  never  entirely  recovered.  We  have  been  somewhat  oppressed  lately 
by  too  many  debates  and  articles  on  the  future  of  the  English  Drama. 
Possibly  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  vast  amount  of  talk  has  been  the  Pageant — 
already  apparently  an  acknowledged  recreation  for  amateurs  of  the  Drama. 
Obviously  the  Pageant  will  play  a  great  part  in  familiarizing  the  public  with 
the  representation  of  religious  incidents,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  really 
strong  connecting-link  between  the  Church  and  the  Stage.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  mediaeval  Mysteries,  but  it  cannot  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  they  create  an  atmosphere  by  their  own  unconscious  art, 
not  by  the  simple  faith  of  the  audience  and  actors  as  formerly.  The  success 
of  Everyman  was  a  triumph  for  Art,  not  for  Religion,  and  if  I  seem  to 
accentuate  that  separation  between  them  of  which  I  was  complaining,  it  is 
only  to  display  more  distinctly  the  inherent  unity  of  the  two.  The  Passion- 
Play  of  Ober-Ammergau  does  not  serve  to  contravert  my  statement,  but 
rather  emphasizes  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  secures  its  effect  by  a  faith 
in  which  there  has  been  no  perceptible  break  through  the  centuries,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  category  of  Everyman,  where  the  predominance  of  Art 
was  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  woman  in  the  name-part.  The  success 
of  the  first  revival  produced  a  number  of  mysteries  by  modern  craftsmen — 
somewhat  pallid  even  for  ghosts.  There  was  no  deliberate  insincerity, 
but  the  simplicity  of  the  indigenous  product  could  not  possibly  find  a  real 
reply  in  the  heart  of  a  modern  writer,  and  the  effect  was  always  that  of 
artifice. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  three  forms  of  dramatic  literature  with  a  religious 
bias.  But  the  shrieks  of  theological  melodrama  are  more  harmful  than 
beneficial  to  the  cause  which  it  seeks  to  assist,  and  the  by-way  of  pseudo- 
mediaevalism  is  only  a  badly-lighted  cul-de-sac.  With  the  Pageants,  how 
ever,  I  really  believe  we  are  on  rising  ground,  and  if  the  authors  of  them 
will  only  curb  their  ambition  we  may  expect  great  results. 

But  the  real  Drama  of  modern  England  exists  in  none  of  the  above. 
The  real  Drama,  the  Drama  that  counts  for  a  column  in  the  daily  press, 
exists  in  the  plays  of  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Shaw — to  take  three  of 
our  real  dramatists,  and  it  seems  a  little  invidious  at  a  great  congress  of 
Christian  men  and  women  to  inquire  how  far  such  writers  help  Religion  and 
Morality  ;  still  the  question  has  to  be  answered,  cursorily,  it  is  true,  if  only 
to  disabuse  some  of  my  listeners  of  the  theory  that  the  Stage  is  hostile  to 
both. 

Mr.  Pinero  represents  the  man  in  the  street.  His  problems  are  the 
problems  that  may  confront  an  average  stockbroker.  In  one  of  the  more 
embarrassing,  we  have  a  youn'g  lady  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
general  Christian  attitude  to  a  fallen  woman.  Actually  she  is  an  odious 
little  prig.  But  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  average  stockbroker,  that  is  the 
ordinary  attitude  of  a  Christian  girl,  the  great  virtue  of  charity  must  be 
absent  from  her  point  of  view,  and  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
her  Christianity.  Must  we  accept  her  as  true  and  condemn  her  accordingly  ? 
Surely  Mr.  Pinero  may  be  generalizing  a  type  on  a  prejudiced  system  of 
induction.  This  would  be  bad  Art ;  but  unfortunately  the  Churchman  is 
apt  to  criticize  the  character  on  different  grounds,  and  argues,  not  Mr. 
Pinero's  failure  as  an  artist,  but  his  failure  as  a  moralist.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  latter  aspect,  he  is  always  unimpeachable,  and  his  bad  women 
come  to  a  bad  end  with  clockwork  regularity.  Clergymen  as  critics  are 
usually  prejudiced  :  they  often  complain  that  they  are  caricatured  on  the 
stage.  That  is  true,  but  they  forget  that  actors  are  often  caricatured 
in  the  Church,  and  the  "  pulpit  voice  "  is  the  caricature  of*such  a  very  bad 
actor.  But  this  is  merely  by  the  way,  and  dramatists  as  artists  are  cer- 
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tainly  to  blame  for  again  generalizing  a  type  on  a  defective  system  of  in 
duction. 

As  to  Mr.  Barrie,  few,  I  imagine,  would  attribute  to  him  any  active 
hostility  to  religion  or  morals.  Indeed,  no  one  could  suspect  him  of  so 
banal  a  pursuit.  His  problems  are  storms  in  fairy  tea-cups.  In  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  however,  we  have  a  dramatist  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox, 
is  a  foe  to  Religion  and  Morality  ;  and  yet,  without  paradox,  he  really 
benefits  both.  From  a  moral  or  religious  standpoint  a  play  like  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession  is  irreproachable.  It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Family  Herald  novelette — the  complicated  plot,  the  aristocratic  intrigue, 
the  extravagance  and  the  improbability,  and  withal  a  certain  earnestness 
of  outlook  that  should  excuse  minor  delinquencies  of  taste.  This  is  true 
of  all  the  earlier  plays,  and  though  success  has  made  Mr.  Shaw  more  eager 
than  ever  to  epater  les  bourgeois,  that  is  only  because  it  would  have  had 
an  exactly  contrary  effect  upon  any  one  else.  Mr.  Shaw's  characters  are  all 
very  free  with  their  advice  and  very  prodigal  of  their  ideas,  but  in  Man  and 
Superman  we  get  a  debauch  of  conversation,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
rescue  some  shreds  of  a  philosophic  reputation.  The  result  of  some  childish 
and  pantomimic  profanity,  if  regarded  without  Mr.  Shaw's  earnestness, 
can  only  benefit  both  Religion  and  Morals  ;  for  the  dreary  Sahara  of  his 
thought,  where  every  oasis  conceals  a  chatterbox,  only  helps  us  to  appreciate 
more  truly  the  meadows  of  Christianity  with  their  many  flowers  of  Hope. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  still  tilting  at  Mid-Victorian  windmills.  Like  Roebuck 
Ramsden  in  his  play  he  would  have  been  considered  advanced  in  1860. 
But  Christianity  is  not  a  derelict  truck  on  the  railway  of  Thought,  and  if 
Churchmen  try  to  obstruct  that  great  permanent  way  with  the  vicarage 
pony-cart  they  make  themselves  and  their  conveyance  look  absurd.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  has  a  point  of  view.  So  have  most  of  our  serious  drama 
tists,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing.  If  the  former  considers  that 
orthodox  Christianity  is  open  to  criticism,  he  is  probably  right  sometimes, 
but  the  orthodox  should  prove  by  their  own  attitude  that  Christianity  is 
not  the  outworn  creed  which  so  many  of  its  opponents  assume.  If  the 
Church  in  her  official  representatives  will  always  fight  against  bad  Art, 
vulgar  Art,  and  insignificant  Art,  she  will  find  that  the  serious  Drama  will 
be  on  her  side,  not  in  terms  of  theology,  perhaps,  but  certainly  in  terms 
of  morality  as  unequivocal  for  women  and  men  of  to-day. 

We  are  drenched  at  present  with  what  is  known  as  Musical  Comedy. 
Actually  it  is  a  very  harmless  way  of  giving  amusement  to  a  large  number 
of  people;  but  unluckily,  like  everything  which  merely  diverts  without 
any  pretensions  to  beauty  of  form  or  expression,  in  fact  without  any  Art, 
it  vitiates  public  taste.  As  for  its  attitude  towards  -Morality,  it  preserves 
a  chilling  indifference.  Religion  does  not  inevitably  promote  good  taste, 
but  bad  taste  is  certainly  subversive  of  Religion,  and  sham  sentiment, 
sham  drama,  sham  music,  sham  gentility,  nay  even  sham  vulgarity,  will  not 
breed  a  taste  for  Hamlet,  and  if  the  nation  that  produced  Shakespeare  can 
cease  to  care  for  him,  there  will  be  a  perilously  small  hope  for  the  Bible. 

So  much  of  this  paper  has  been  simply  destructive,  that  I  should  like 
to  return  to  a  point  I  made  at  the  beginning,  and  indicate,  however  faintly, 
a  road  by  which  the  Drama  might  be  led  to  coincide  more  completely  with 
Christian  faith  and  practice  than  by  the  bare  promotion  of  good  taste  in  Art. 

While  admitting  that  the  Stage  is  deeply  to  blame  for  the  stigma  of 
worldliness  attached  to  it,  I  do  think  that  the  injunction  against  the  dramatic 
representation  of  biblical  subjects  produces  a  very  serious  waste  of  material. 
The  Athenian  tragedy  was  able  to  attract  the  populace  because,  in  its 
essence,  it  was  religious  and  familiar.  A  modern  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece, 
howsoever  grand,  faithful,  and  sincere,  cannot  possibly  make  more  than 
a  literary  appeal.  Our  critics  invariably  miss  the  point  in  their  appreciation 
of  a  poetic  drama.  For  then  it  is  always  the  presence  or  absence  of  dramatic 
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moments,  good  or  bad  construction,  literary  or  dramatic  language,  that 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  a  play  in  verse.  But  a  modern  version 
of  the  Oedipus  Rex  might  possess  even  melodramatic  merit,  and  still  fail 
to  reach  the  ordinary  theatre-going  Englishman,  because  for  the  latter 
it  would  inevitably  possess  that  quality  of  strangeness  which  he  so  genuinely 
dislikes.  The  only  way  in  which  he  can  tolerate  strangeness  is  the  way  of 
Comic  Opera,  where  an  opinion  or  a  people  already  absurd  is  made  more 
clearly  absurd  by  the  fantasies  of  the  author. 

We  do,  however,  possess  in  our  Bible  stories  which,  though  in  their 
origin  alien  and  oriental,  have  been  made  familiar  by  the  passing  of  time. 
An  allusion  to  Jezebel  outweighs  in  its  effect  an  allusion  to  Medea,  and  Jehu 
is  a  more  notorious  driver  of  horses  than  Hippolytus. 

Very  few  of  the  great  Biblical  dramas  of  passion,  hate,  revenge,  ambition, 
greed,  and  jealousy,  are  told  with  such  fullness  as  to  make  the  renarration 
of  them  superfluous  and  impertinent.  The  love  of  dramatic  irony  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  man  in  Bond  Street,  should  he  care  for  a  story, 
cares  all  the  more  when  he  reads  or  sees  it  acted  for  the  second  and  third 
time.  "  There  is  nothing  original  about  the  plot  of  this  piece."  With 
what  wearisome  reiteration  do  our  critics  preface  their  judgements  with 
this  meaningless  phrase.  It  is  always  levelled  as  a  reproach,  and  drives 
our  dramatists  to  exert  the  merely  ingenious  side  of  their  talents  at  the 
expense  of  the  constructive  and  illuminative.  It  is  better  to  take  Classical 
subjects  than  to  invent  stories  for  themselves,  but  the  greatest  of  the  former 
is  just  a  marble  anachronism,  and  chills  the  spectator  into  indifference 
by  its  very  incongruity,  whatever  there  was  of  hot  blood  in  the  making  of  it 
years  and  years  ago. 

I  shall  be  told  that  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  were  able  to  avoid  Scriptural 
dramas.  So  they  were.  But  they  chose  Classical  subjects  that  were 
applicable  to  the  political  stress  of  their  period,  and  treated  them  without 
any  archaic  affectation.  Their  high  poesy  was  plain  food  for  the  people  ; 
and  though,  at  this  distance,  their  world  seems  an  enchanted  world,  to 
them  a  duel  with  rapiers  in  the  dusk  meant  no  more  than  a  dispute  over 
twopence  in  a  motor-omnibus  means  to  us.  Being  more  pictorial,  the  in 
cidents  of  everyday  life  produced  a  more  pictorial  drama  and  literature, 
but  the  impersonal  character  of  our  age  has  robbed  us  of  everything  save 
meticulous  suburban  excitements,  and  for  the  man  in  the  street  the  Bible 
is  the  only  book  that  commemorates  the  "  grand  style  ".  Even  Shake 
speare  is  to  him  unfamiliar,  and  if  the  Elizabethans  had  handled  Biblical 
subjects  with  that  breadth  with  which  they  handled  History,  they  would 
make  a  more  extended  appeal  to  the  present  generation.  But  to  them 
the  Bible  was  a  new  book,  and  had  not  yet  impressed  its  greatness  on 
the  mind  of  the  people. 

And  now  that  mighty  book  is  open  to  the  poet  of  the  parochial  magazine 
to  supply  a  subject  for  his  mediocre  couplets  :  it  is  vulgarized  by  the 
popular  novelist  and  the  revivalist :  even  the  expurgator  may  employ 
his  savage  pen.  To  the  dramatist  alone  is  the  great  fount  of  poetic  inspira 
tion  eternally  sealed. 

Let  the  English  clergy  effect  the  removal  of  this  illogical  prohibition, 
and  they  will  lay  the  Drama  under  an  obligation  which  the  latter  will  not 
be  slow  to  repay. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  JOURNALISM 

BY  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY, 
EDITOR  OF  "THE  SPECTATOR" 

THERE  is  a  story  of  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  Times  when  the 
Times  was  at  its  greatest,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
critics  of  journalism  and  journalists.  Some  one  had  been  taking 
Delane  to  task  over  an  incident  connected  with  his  newspaper,  and 
Delane  replied  :  "  You  forget  that  my  business  is  publicity."  If 
the  public  would  not  forget  this  essential  fact  in  regard  to  newspapers 
they  would  attain  to  a  much  clearer  and  juster  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  Press.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  journalist's 
business  is  publicity.  At  first  the  plain  man  may  be  inclined  to  say 
that  Delane's  words  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  rather 
he  may  feel  inclined  to  reply  in  the  spirit  of  Talleyrand's  answer  to 
the  man  who  said  he  had  to  live — "  I  do  not  see  the  necessity." 
A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  publicity, 
will  show,  I  mean,  that  publicity  has  a  real  and  very  important  function 
in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  literally  true  that  the  modern  world  could 
not  live  and  progress  without  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  is 
indispensable  to  progress,  and  to  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Unless  we  know,  day  by  day,  what  people  are  doing,  in  our  nation, 
in  our  county,  in  our  town,  in  our  village,  we  should  be  like  men 
wandering  about  in  the  dark,  and  we  should  find  it  far  more  difficult 
than  we  do  now  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  others  for  good  and 
worthy  objects.  We  should  fail  also  to  get  that  encouragement,  moral, 
intellectual  and  social,  which  is  obtained  by  knowing  that  others  are 
thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  entertaining  the  same  aspirations 
that  we  are.  It  is  good  to  know  of  the  righteous  work  which  is  being 
done  by  others.  It  is  even  good  to  know,  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  evil  that  is  being  done  under  the  sun  in  order  that  we  may  lay  our 
plans  and  bring  up  our  forces  to  check  that  evil.  Without  that  daily 
report  on  the  world's  doings,  which  is  the  modern  newspaper,  we 
should  for  the  most  part  be  blind  and  deaf,  and  if  not  dumb,  at  any 
rate  hardly  able  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 

This  view  may  at  first  sight  seem  the  presumptive  claim  of  a  journalist 
for  his  trade.  Let  any  of  my  hearers,  however,  try  to  imagine  a  news- 
paperless  world  and  he  will  soon  realize  that  I  am  not  exaggerating.  It 
is  not  merely  a  desire  for  amusement  that  makes  the  leaders  of  men  in 
a  besieged  town,  or  even  in  so  narrow  a  field  as  an  Arctic  expedition, 
encourage  the  foundation  of  a  newspaper.  They  want  it  as  a  means  of 
illumination  quite  as  much  as  of  entertainment.  I  never  myself  so  fully 
realized  the  utility  of  the  Press  as  when  I  happened  to  do  a  week's 
marching  with  a  large  body  of  troops  under  conditions  which  made 
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it  very  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  obtain  a  newspaper.  I  was 
trekking  with  one  of  the  armies  that  took  part  in  the  great  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  1903  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  As  the  troops  moved 
long  before  the  newspapers  had  penetrated  into  the  villages,  and  as 
we  were,  as  a  rule,  out  on  the  open  downs  all  day  and  pitched  our  camps 
at  an  hour  too  late  for  any  wandering  paper-boys  to  reach  us,  we 
for  the  most  part  had  to  do  without  the  aid  of  the  Press.  The  result 
was  that  we  felt  very  acutely  the  fog  of  war,  though  only  of  mimic 
war.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  we  felt  being  deprived  of  telegrams 
as  to  what  was  being  said  or  done  in  France  or  Russia  or  America,  or  as 
to  what  plays  were  being  acted  in  London  or  Paris.  What  we  hungered 
for  was  first,  of  course,  information  as  to  the  enemy,  and,  next,  as  to  the 
movements  of  our  own  troops.  Here  again  our  desire  was  not  to 
be  let  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  general;  or  to  learn  details  which 
would  have  exposed  his  plans,  but  for  all  sorts  of  information  which 
there  would  have  been  no  harm  in  our  knowing,  but  instead  would 
have  been  very  useful  both  to  officers  and  men.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt, 
Divisional,  Brigade,  and  Regimental  orders  and  reports  are  news,  but 
there  is  no  method  of  publication.  To  put  the  matter  shortly, 
I  realized  how  useful  it  would  have  been,  though  of  course  the  thing 
was  impossible,  if  an  active  and  enterprising  field  newspaper  could 
have  followed  us  in  a  couple  of  automobile  vans,  and  if  a  resume  of 
what  had  happened  the  day  before  could  have  been  struck  off  during 
the  night  and  placed  in  our  hands  at  Reveille.  Though  it  would  not 
have  been  convenient  to  tell  the  troops  everything,  there  was,  as  I  have 
just  said,  an  enormous  amount  that  they  might  not  only  have  known 
without  injury,  but  which  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  useful  for 
them  to  know. 

People  sometimes  talk  of  men's  instinctive  desire  for  news,  but  like 
many  other  instincts,  this  one  is  founded  on  convenience  and  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Readers  of  Stevenson's  Kidnapped  will  remember 
how  after  the  Appin  Murder  the  fugitives  on  the  heather  obeyed, 
even  at  very  great  risk  to  themselves,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  High 
lands  to  "  pass  the  news  ".  In  savage  countries  and  in  troubled  times 
a  man  is  looked  upon  as  a  wild  beast  rather  than  a  human  being  if 
he  does  not  pass  the  news.  Asian  travellers  dwell  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Bedouin  observe  the  duty  of  passing  the  news  and  describe 
how,  if  a  solitary  Arab  is  encountered,  the  news  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  passed  to  him.  The  seclusion  of  women  even  yields  to  this 
imperative  law  of  the  desert,  and  an  Arab  man  and  an  Arab  woman 
may  be  seen  with  their  horses,  tail  to  tail,  and  so  themselves  back  to 
back  also,  giving  and  receiving  the  news  over  their  shoulders. 

I  am  tempted,  before  I  pass  on,  to  give  a  modern  example  of  the 
advantage  of  news  in  the  purest  sense.  In  the  course  of  the  brave 
attempt  which  has  been  made  and  is  still  being  made,  to  clean  the 
Augean  stable  of  municipal  politics  in  San  Francisco,  the  editor  of 
the  chief  newspaper  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  purity  was  kidnapped 
in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  hurried  off  in  a  motor  car  and  placed 
under  restraint  in  a  train  at  a  suburban  station,  the  plan  being  to 
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carry  him  some  500  miles  away.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  reporter 
caught  sight  of  the  editor's  face  in  the  reserved  portion  of  the  Pullman 
car  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  telegraphed  to  a  San  Francisco 
evening  paper  the  fact  that  the  well-known  Mr.  So-and-So  was  "  on  the 

train  going  North  ".     The  reporter  had  not  the  slightest  notion 

of  the  romantic  circumstances  of  the  kidnapping,  and  thought  he 
was  merely  telegraphing  an  item  of  social  news.  One  of  the  editor's 
colleagues,  in  the  campaign  against  corruption,  happened,  however, 
to  see  this  item  in  the  evening  paper  and  at  once  realized  what 
it  meant.  He  instantly  telephoned  to  the  proper  authorities  at  a' 
town  halfway  between  San  Francisco  and  the  kidnappers'  destina 
tion,  with  the  result  that  the  train  was  stopped,  and  the  kidnapped 
man  brought  before  a  judge  on  a  warrant  of  habeas  corpus  and 
promptly  released.  No  doubt  mere  publicity  can  occasionally  serve 
the  evildoers  equally  well,  but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  instance  of  its 
utility  which  may  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  advantage  of  collecting 
and  transmitting  news  even  of  the  most  unimportant,  or  apparently 
unimportant,  kind. 

Though  I  hold  that  publicity  is  a  function  of  very  real  utility  to 
the  State,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  think  it  can  be  practised 
without  limitations,  or  that  I  do  not  realize  that  it  has  dangers  both 
great  and  many.  It  has  been  said  that  honesty  is  not  as  easy  as  Blind 
Man's  Buff.  The  same  thing  may  well  be  said  of  publicity.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  limitation  of  publicity  is  that  publicity  should 
only  be  given  to  truth  and  not  to  error.  Here,  however,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  error  which  can  only  be 
exposed  and  got  rid  of  by  publicity,  and  again  that  it  is  often  only 
possible  to  find  out  what  is  truth  and  what  error  by  submitting  the 
alleged  facts  to  the  test  of  publicity.  What  at  first  seems  an  incredible 
rumour  turns  out  to  be  literally  true  and  therefore  a  failure  to  report 
it  would  actually  have  been  a  suppression  of  the  truth. 

But  though  the  general  rule  may  be  strong  in  favour  of  stating 
facts,  there  are  plenty  of  occasions  when  it  is  better  that  the  facts 
should  not  be  known,  or  at  any  rate  known  in  detail  to  as  few  people 
as  possible.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  somewhere  :  there  are 
matters  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  only  in  the  chronicles  of  Hell. 
In  other  words,  every  sound  newspaper  must  obey  the  rule,  which,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  is  inscribed  on  each  issue  of  one  American  news 
paper  :  "  We  print  all  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print."  Publicity,  in 
fact,  if  it  is  to  be  honest  in  the  true  sense  and  of  good  report,  like 
life  demands  an  art. 

The  more  one  studies  this  question  of  publicity  the  more  it 
appears  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  public  interest  is  a  just  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  publicity  is  to  be  achieved. 
The  journalist's  business  is  publicity,  but  it  is  also  his  business  to 
see  that  this  duty  of  publicity,  though  carried  out  to  the  full,  is 
carried  out  in  a  way  which  shall  do  not  harm  but  good.  If  the 
methods  of  publicity  are  sound,  fearless,  and  without  guile,  all  is 
well.  If  they  have  not  these  qualities,  then  publicity  may  become 
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the  most  degrading  and  dishonourable  of  trades.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  where  the  chief  temptations  to  misuse  the  tremendous 
power  of  publicity  arise.  Publicity  may  be  so  used  and  turned 
as  to  misrepresent  most  atrociously  the  doings  of  individuals  or 
bodies  of  individuals.  Facts  may  in  a  sense  be  given  correctly 
and  yet  so  presented  as  in  effect  to  be  little  better  than  figments. 
A  half  truth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  worst  form  of  a  lie.  Again, 
some  record  of  wrong  may  be  so  given  as  to  be  a  veritable  source  of 
pollution.  Though  apparently  pilloried,  the  evil  may  really  be  held 
up  for  imitation  and  made  not  deterrent  but  attractive.  Such 
cynical  willingness  to  debauch  the  public  mind  is,  however,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  very  rare,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  so  rare  indeed  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  non-existent  in  our  Press.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  defend  the  Yellow  Press,  indiscriminately,  but  the 
Yellow  Press  deserves  strict  justice,  as  much  as  any  other  accused 
person,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  right  to  deal  with  the  subject 
before  me  without  pointing  our  how  free  even  the  least  responsible 
portion  of  our  Press  is  from  using  its  function  of  publicity  to  pander 
to  the  baser  appetites  of  man  in  the  matter  of  indecency.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  just  to  say  that  this  is  because  the  public  would  not  now 
tolerate  an  immoral  newspaper,  or,  again,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  guardians  of  the  law  would  intervene,  for  though  the  Press  has 
most  certainly  been  growing  purer  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  our  books.  Our  fiction  has  degenerated  in 
this  particular  as  much  as  our  newspapers  have  improved.  The 
pioneers  of  cheap  newspapers  have  every  right  to  say  that  they  have 
refrained,  and  deliberately  refrained,  from  any  attempt  to  make  profit 
by  corrupting  the  public  mind. 

The  justifiable  complaints  that  can  be  raised  against  popular  journal 
ism  in  its  newest  form  are  irresponsibility,  cynical  carelessness  in 
the  matter  of  truth,  sensationalism,  the  destruction  of  a  manly  and 
honourable  reticence  and  the  introduction  of  triviality.  To  my  mind 
the  worst  of  these  faults,  after  the  supreme  evil  of  indifference  to 
veracity  of  statement,  is  triviality.  Sensationalism  and  want  of  reticence 
will  probably  cure  themselves,  or  at  any  rate  the  newspapers  will  give 
up  their  misdeeds  in  those  respects  as  soon  as  the  public  taste  has 
improved.  The  triviality  of  a  great  portion  of  our  daily  newspapers 
is,  however,  a  defect  which  unhappily  grows.  What  I  mean  by  triviality 
can  be  seen  at  its  worst  in  the  American  daily  press,  but  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  feature  of  our  own  newspapers.  For  example  the  greatest 
of  the  New  York  dailies  will  often  devote  their  most  prominent  columns 
to  the  foolishly  expressed  accounts  of  the  trivial  doings  of  very  rich 
people.  The  bride's  mother  is  warned  in  stentorian  tones  that  the 
public  demand  to  know  where  her  daughter's  honeymoon  is  to  be  spent, 
whether  in  California  or  Florida,  must  be  respected  and  that  any  attempt 
to  withhold  information  will  be  viewed  as  an  insult  by  the  sovereign 
people.  This  devotion  to  triviality  is  debasing  and  degrading  in 
a  high  degree.  It  is  twice  cursed  It  degrades  both  him  who  reads 
and  him  who  writes  I  once  had  a  conversation  with -the  reporters 
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of  two  very  Yellow  newspapers  on  an  Atlantic  liner  outside  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  Lucania  had  run  upon  a  sand-bank  and  we  had 
to  wait  all  day  in  sight  of  that  towered  city,  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  interviewer.  When  I  ventured  to  ask  the  two  reporters  in 
question  whether  they  did  not  think  it  was  perfectly  absurd  and 
ridiculous  to  print  the  chronicles  of  small  beer,  or  rather  of  small 
slops,  such  as  appeared  in  their  columns,  they  readily,  and  I  believe 
perfectly  honestly,  agreed,  but  said  in  defence  that  they  had  to  obey 
their  editor's  orders.  To  me,  at  any  rate,  they  acted  most  honourably 
and  gave  no  report  of  our  conversation,  for  I  had  reminded  them  that 
dog  did  not  eat  dog.  A  third  reporter,  however,  to  whom  I  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  indicate  as  "  private  and  confidential  "  an 
enthusiastic  remark  drawn  by  the  beauty  of  New  York  harbour  in 
an  autumn  sunset,  honoured  me  next  day  with  a  head-line  of  such 
colossal  triviality  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it :  "  Editor 
Strachey  says  New  York  skins  Venice  !  " — a  contribution  to  the 
illimitable  inane  worthy  to  stand  by  a  headline  in  an  English  provincial 
paper  :  "  Vestryman  choked  by  a  whelk  !  " 

I  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  publicity,  but  publicity,  of  course, 
is  not  the  whole  of  journalism.  Besides  news  there  is  comment,  and 
comment,  at  any  rate  among  serious-minded  people  like  the  British, 
is  quite  as  much  thought  of  as  news.  It  is  with  that  part  of  journalism 
that  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  has  most  to  do.  The  journalism 
of  comment  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  both  perfectly  legitimate. 
There  is  what  I  may  term  judicial  journalism  and  the  journalism  of 
advocacy.  In  judicial  journalism  the  writer  attempts  to  approach 
the  jury  of  the  public  rather  as  a  judge  than  as  a  barrister,  to  sum 
up  rather  than  make  a  speech  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence. 
This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  he  does  not  in  the  end  take  a  side 
or  give  a  decision.  He  forms  a  view  and  states  it,  but  in  stating  it 
he  a'dmits  the  existence  of  the  other  side  and  does  not  try  to  carry 
the  jury  away  with  him  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  Such  journalism 
is  not  necessarily  cold-blooded.  Just  as  a  judge  may  denounce  base 
ness  or  misconduct  in  burning  words,  so  the  journalist  who  endeavours 
to  maintain  the  judicial  attitude  may,  when  the  necessity  arises,  .be 
strong  in  his  denunciations  of  what  he  holds  to  be  weak,  dangerous, 
or  evil.  He,  however,  who  is  bold  enough  to  essay  this  form  of 
journalism  must  never  forget  that  a  judge  who  professes  to  be  judicial 
in  tone,  but  who  ends  in  being  partial,  is  a  worse  man  than  an  honest 
advocate,  because  he  is,  in  fact,  cloaking  partisanship  by  hypocrisy. 

Little  need  be  said  in  defence  of  the  advocate  journalist.  He  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  doing  anything  but  pleading  the  cause  of  his  party 
and  placing  it  in  the  best  possible  light.  It  is  not  his  business,  but 
that  of  the  opposition  writer,  to  put  the  case  for  the  other  side,  and  if 
he  occasionally  pretends  to  an  enthusiasm  which  does  not  really 
belong  to  him,  he  is  only  practising  the  innocent  artifice  of  the  counsel 
who  tells  the  jury  that  he  will  be  an  unhappy  man  should  he  have 
failed  in  the  task  of  persuading  them  to  restore  his  long  suffering 
client  to  his  wife  and  familv. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  advocate  journalist  is 
a  cynic  who  realizes  that  his  own  cause  is  a  poor  one,  but  calls  it  the 
best  of  causes  because  he  is  paid  to  do  so.  That,  as  all  men  of  ex 
perience  know,  is  a  fallacy  as  regards  the  barrister,  and  it  is  still  more 
a  fallacy  as  regards  the  journalist.  We  should  remember  the  story 
of  the  barrister  who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  career,  declared  that  he 
had  been  singularly  fortunate.  He  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
defend  a  guilty  person  or  to  argue  a  case  where  the  merits  and  the 
law  were  not  strongly  on  his  side.  If  this  feeling  grows  up  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  changing  from  prosecution  to  defence  and  from 
plaintiff  to  defendant,  may  often  have  to  alter  his  point  of  view 
completely,  how  much  more  is  it  likely  to  grow  up  in  that  of  the 
advocate  journalist  who  is  always  on  the  same  side?  Believe  me,  the 
notion  of  the  political  journalist  perpetually  writing  leaders  against 
his  own  convictions  is  a  pure  figment  of  the  popular  imagination. 
No  doubt  an  editor  will  sometimes  ask  a  leader-writer  not  to  put  a 
particular  view  so  strongly  as  he,  the  leader-writer,  is  known  to  feel  it, 
but  such  reticence  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  insincerity. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  deal  with  the  ethics  of  anonymity  in  journalism. 
The  public  are  apt  to  suppose  that  anonymity  is  the  cloak  of  all  sorts 
of  misdoings,  and  I  have  often  heard  people  declare  that  in  their 
opinion  every  leader-writer  should  be  forced  to  sign  his  name.  As 
I  once  heard  it  picturesquely  expressed,  "  the  mask  should  be  torn 
from  the  villain's  face.  Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  stab  his 
neighbour  in  the  dark .!  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that 
anonymity  makes,  not  for  irresponsibility,  but  for  responsibility,  and 
that  there  are  many  men  who,  though  truculent,  offensive  and  personal 
when  they  write  with  the  "  I  ",  will  show  a  true  sense  of  moderation 
and  responsibility  when  they  use  the  editorial  "  we  ".  The  man  who 
writes  for  a  newspaper  very  soon  gets  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  proper  to  be  said  in  that  particular  organ,  and  he  instinctively 
refuses  to  give  way  to  personal  feeling  and  personal  animosity  when 
he  is  writing,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his  newspaper.  "  I 
have  hated  and  distrusted  So-and-So  ever  since  I  was  at  Cambridge 
with  him.  I  know  what  a  false-hearted  creature  he  was  then,  and 
how  vain  and  supercilious,  and  I  should  like  to  get  my  knife  into  him 
some  day.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  Daily  Herald  could  not  possibly 
attack  him  in  this  way.  Even  though  my  editor  has  told  me  that 
I  may  say  what  I  like  about  him,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  for  him 
unless  I  signed  my  name."  That  is  an  imaginary  soliloquy  which 
I  am  sure  represents  the  feelings  of  plenty  of  leader-writers  when 
confronted  with  a  personal  issue. 

Again,  men  who  write  anonymously,  and  in  the  name  of  their 
paper  and  not  of  themselves,  are  much  less  likely  to  yield  to  the 
foolish  vanity  of  self-assertion.  When  Zola  visited  England  I 
remember  a  very  striking  passage  in  which  he  expressed  to 
an  interviewer  his  astonishment  at  the  anonymity  of  the  British 
Press.  He  wondered  how  it  was  that  our  writers  refused  themselves 
the  "  delicious  notoriety  "  which  they  might  obtain  through  signed 
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articles.  Thank  heaven,  our  writers  prefer  the  dignity  which  can  be 
maintained  through  the  honourable  traditions  of  a  great  journal  to 
such  "  delicious  notoriety  ".  The  delicious  notoriety  of  the  individual 
is  the  ruin  of  the  better  journalism. 

Again,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  signed  article,  however 
true  and  sound  it  may  be,  is  always  to  some  extent  discounted 
through  the  personality  of  the  writer.  A.  may  have  written  in 
perfect  sincerity  of  a  particular  statesman,  but  if  he  signs  his 
name  the  gossip-mongers  are  sure  to  say  that  the  article  in  question 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  fortnight  before  the 
writer  was  stopping  with  the  Cabinet  Minister  who  has  been  spoken 
well  of,  or  because  the  writer's  wife  is  well  known  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  wife  of  the  statesman,  or  for  some  equally  trivial  reason.  Just 
as  a  good  chairman  of  a  committee  snould  sink  his  individuality  and 
speak  for  the  committee  as  a  whole,  so  a  good  leader-writer  can  with 
perfect  honesty  and  sincerity  sink  his  individuality  and  speak  for  his 
newspaper  rather  than  himself. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  can  only  touch  very  shortly, 
and  that  is  the  ethics  of  newspaper  proprietorship.  People  sometimes 
talk  as  if  it  were  a  great  misfortune  that  the  newspapers  of  England 
are  as  a  rule  owned  by  rich  men.  I  cannot  agree,  though  I  do  think 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  a  newspaper  cannot  be  started  by  a  poor 
man.  My  reason  for  desiring  that  as  a  rule  a  newspaper  proprietor 
should  be  rich  is  the  danger  of  newspapers  being  bought,  or  at  any 
rate  of  their  articles  being  bought,  as  too  often  happens  in  those 
foreign  countries  where  newspapers  are  not  great  properties.  It  is 
often  said,  for  example,  that  a  few  thousand  francs  will  always  procure 
the  insertion  of  an  article  in  a  French  newspaper.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  gross  libel  on  the  bulk  of  the  French  Press,  but  it  indicates  a  danger 
when  newspapers  are  owned  by  men  of  small  means  and  make  small 
profits.  When  a  newspaper  is  bringing  in  ^50,000  or  .£60,000  a  year 
it  is  obvious  that  even  if  we  assume  the  newspaper  proprietor  to  have 
no  sense  of  public  duty,  it  will  not  be  worth  his  while  to  sell  the 
influence  of  his  paper.  He  is  not  going  to  risk  the  destruction  of 
a  great  property — destruction  would  surely  ensue  from  his  corrupt 
act  becoming  known — for  a  few  hundred  pounds.  But  though  it 
makes  for  soundness  that  newspaper  proprietors  should  be  personally 
independent,  it  is  also  most  important  that  they  should  be  men  whose 
wealth  is  derived  from  their  newspapers  and  not  from  other  sources. 
A  great  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  did  not  look  to  make 
a  profit  from  it  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  the  desire  for  direct  and  legitimate  profits  in  a  newspaper 
is  an  antiseptic  and  prevents  corruption.  One  does  not  want,  no  doubt, 
to  see  a  newspaper  proprietor,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  always  thinking 
of  his  audience,  but  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  readers  is  often  a 
power  in  the  direction  of  good.  The  proprietor  who  endeavours  to  be 
the  honest  servant  of  his  readers  will  not  go  very  far  wrong.  When  I  say 
honest  servant,  I  mean  the  man  who  plays  the  part  of  the  servant 
who,  though  he  will  do  his  master's  bidding  when  that  bidding  is 
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not  positively  immoral,  at  the  same  time  is  prepared  to  warn  that 
master,  courteously  but  firmly,  against  rash  actions.  There  is  nothing 
corrupt  in  such  honest  service,  when  rendered  either  to  a  man  or 
a  nation,  or  even  to  a  Party. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  there  are  worse  things  than  studying 
public  opinion  and  endeavouring  partly  to  interpret  it  honestly  and 
partly  to  guide  it  in  the  right  direction. 

I  will  end  by  asking  my  hearers  to  do  two  things.  Firstly,  to  think 
better  of  journalists  and  their  morals  than  they  are  probably  inclined 
to  do.  Secondly,  not  to  exaggerate  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
Press.  No  doubt  it  has  some  great  powers,  but  those  powers  are 
much  more  limited  than  is  popularly  supposed.  Remember  that  by 
using  exaggerated  language  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Press  people 
increase  the  evil  which  they  desire  to  diminish.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
very  truly  that  no  man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself. 
Believe  me,  this  is  as  true  now  as  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  it.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Press  either  to  crush  a  good  man  and 
a  great  man  or  to  exalt  a  weak  man  or  a  base  man.  No  doubt  a  con 
spiracy  of  journalists  might  conceivably  keep  back  a  wise  statesman 
or  public  man  for  a  year  or  two,  and,  again,  might  for  a  time  advertise 
into  undue  prominence  an  inferior  man.  In  the  end,  however,  matters 
right  themselves.  The  public  have  a  very  sound  instinct  in  persons 
as  well  as  in  things,  and  when  the  public  recognize  real  worth  in  a  man 
they  will  know  how  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  doing  him 
wrong,  supposing  him  for  some  reason  to  have  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Press. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  the  Press,  but  do  it  justice  and  keep  it  in  its  place, 
that  is,  the  place  of  a  useful  public  servant,  but  not  of  a  master. 

This  is  the  last  word  of  a  working  journalist,  who,  though  he  holds 
no  high-falutin'  illusions  as  to  his  profession,  is  at  the  same  time 
intensely  proud  of  that  profession,  and  who  believes  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  is  no  calling  more  worthy  of  being  practised  by  an 
honourable  man. 
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NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

BY  EIRENE  WIGRAM 

(Paper  read  originally  before  a  Ladies'  Club.) 

PART  I 

WHEN  women  are  short  of  influence  in  home  life  or  public  life,  the  main 
reason  appears  to  be  that  we  fail  to  think  out  a  matter  clearly  and  con 
secutively,  having  first  equipped  ourselves  with  the  needful  information. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  range  of  subjects  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  think  out,  but  we  all  agree  that  it  includes  religious  education. 
Children  look  to  us  for  guidance,  men  rightly  expect  our  interest  and  sym 
pathies  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion ;  they  must  be  so  if  we  have  realized 
our  vocation  at  all.  But  interest  and  sympathy  will  degenerate  into  senti 
ment,  if  they  are  not  mixed  with  thought  and  study  and  resolution,  if  they 
are  not  inspired  by  faith  and  guided  by  devotion. 

What,  then,  is  religious  education  ?  We  may  have  known  truly  religious 
people,  kindly,  unselfish,  devoted,  charitable,  who  worked  hard  to  get  their 
living,  did  not  speak  ill  of  their  neighbours,  gave  of  their  goods  to  feed 
those  poorer  than  themselves,  went  to  Church  and  took  the  Sacraments, 
but  with  little  more  learning  than  would  enable  them  each  to  spell  out 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  I  can  think  of  such  a  one  in  whom  religion  bred 
humility,  and  humility  unselfishness,  and  unselfishness  courtesy,  tact,  power 
of  discernment,  together  with  common  sense,  thought-power,  and  strength 
of  character,  which  were  partly  natural,  but  based  on  religion.  The  love 
of  God  casteth  out  all  fear  of  men;  and  to  be  fearless  of  all  men, 
yet  the  servant  of  all,  is  the  essence  of  fine  breeding  and  of  true  religion. 
Moreover,  really  religious  characters  recognize  their  duty  in  the  matter 
of  thinking.  Irresponsibility  in  the  matter  of  thought  was  the  burden 
of  Isaiah's  reproach  against  Israel.  And  conversely,  the  study  of  religious 
truth  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  I  believe  it  to  be 
unrivalled,  if  it  be  taught  as  freely,  naturally,  and  therefore  scientifically, 
reverently,  and  religiously  as  any  other  study  in  the  schedule.  "  They 
who  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  science,"  said  Bacon,  "  must  become  as 
little  children  like  those  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

How,  then,  do  we  define  religious  education  ?  It  is  an  attempt  to  implant 
religion  through  the  mind,  it  fails  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  implanting  it. 
Educated  women  ought  to  know  what  seeds  to  sow,  how  the  shoots  need 
training.  They  should  have,  you  will  agree  with  me,  a  living  apprehension 
of  the  aim  and  true  contents  of  religious  education,  and  also  of  a  thoughtful 
method  or  system,  which  shall  correspond  to  this  conception,  and  give  it 
ibody  as  well  as  soul.  If  we  have  once  grasped  such  a  conception,  we  shall 
jperceive  that  our  work  of  education  is  literally  interminable,  one  that  can 
inever  be  finished,  is  not  meant  to  be  finished.  It  will  last  our  lifetime 
.and  beyond  the  grave,  if,  as  many  thoughtful  people  think  nowadays, 
eternity  means  ever  drawing  nearer  to  God.  "  Then  shall  I  know  even 
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as  I  am  known,"  may  mean  a  continual  increase  in  knowledge.  It  is  no 
fanciful  thought  that  we  may  meet  in  the  future  and  remember  the  thoughts 
we  interchanged  to-day. 

One  preliminary  more  :  something  will  be  wrong  with  our  teaching  if 
it  makes  us  narrow,  afraid  of  the  light  which  is  won  for  us  by  scholarship 
and  study  of  all  kinds,  scientific  or  critical.  But  the  essence  will  be  wanting 
if  our  teaching  does  not  lead  us  to  steadfastness,  if  it  leaves  us  at  the  mercy 
of  the  latest  theory  in  science  or  criticism,  ready  to  sacrifice  our  hold  upon 
the  truth  to  be  called  broad-minded.  Theories  will  change  and  points  of 
view  will  enlarge,  but  the  Word  of  our  God  will  endure  for  ever.  There 
are  those  who  would  transfer  verbal  inspiration  from  the  Bible  to  its  critics 
and  are  afraid  to  dissent  from  them.  *'  You  have  quite  convinced  me  that 
you  have  no  prejudice  against  sin,"  was  Mrs.  Vivian's  retort  in  The 
Etckingbam  Letters.  A  Christian  who  has  "no  prejudice"  against  false 
doctrine  is  surely  as  contemptible  as  her  "  open-minded  "  curate.  Shallow- 
ness  may  borrow  the  name  of  breadth. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  things  a  Christian  ought  to  know  ?  What  is  needful — 
first,  for  his  soul's  salvation,  secondly,  for  his  intellectual  training  and 
equipment  ? 

"A.  He  should  know  what  the  Christian  faith  is. 

"  B.  He  should  know  the  history  of  that  faith. 

"C.  He  should  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him." 

He  should  know  what  the  Christian  faith  is.  The  Christian  revelation  is 
inexhaustible ;  so  in  its  true  sense  is  the  Christian  faith.  Nevertheless,  though 
it  can  be  developed,  it  has  been  delivered  with  a  certain  completeness  ;  the 
completeness  of  a  seed  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  though  it  is  capable 
of  indefinite  development.  "  A  child's  religious  knowledge  ought  to  re 
semble  a  well-grown  tree,  carefully  planted  and  trained,  whereon  if  new 
shoots  are  engrafted,  they  draw  sap  from  the  parent  stock." 

In  what,  then,  should  this  "  religious  knowledge  "  consist  ?  The  Bible  is 
the  Book  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  the  Church  is  the  Society,  authorized 
by  its  founder,  Jesus  Christ,  to  teach  His  religion  to  the  world.  We  are 
justified,  then,  in  this  part  of  our  teaching,  if  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  teach  our  children  Christianity,  to  accept  the  Bible  and  the  Church  as 
our  authority,  for  there  is  no  other  source  whence  Christianity  can  be 
drawn.  Agnostics  may  reject  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  but  they  cannot 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  We  receive  the  Bible  from  the  hands 
of  the  Church.  I  am  not  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  yet  I  acknowledge 
that  the  Koran  is  the  book  of  the  religion  of  Islam.  I  should  make 
myself  ridiculous  if  I  denied  it.  And  here  I  may  add,  that  though  a  Christian 
teacher  should  leave  such  subjects  as  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  for  the 
present,  he  ought  to  be  careful  to  occupy  no  position  which  he  will  not  be 
able  to  justify  later.  For  instance,  if  you  do  not  feel  certain  that  the  story  of 
the  Fall  is  actual  history,  say  simply,  "  It  may  be  a  true  story,  or  one  by 
means  of  which  God  intended  to  teach  deep  truths."  The  parable  of  the 
Sower  is  true,  yet  a  parable.  We  ought  never  to  say  anything  to  children 
that  we  should  not  dare  to  say  to  a  skilled  opponent.  We  ought  to  sow 
no  seed  that  is  not  meant  to  grow. 

"  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  Christian  revelation.     Its  aim  is  threefold. 

"  A.  To  show  what  God  is,  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be. 

"  B.  To  show  what  man  is  and  what  he  may  become. 

"  C.  To  show  how  God  tries  to  draw  man  towards  Himself." 

A.  To  show  what  God  is  :  God,  after  all,  reveals  Himself  chiefly  in  His 
works,  alike  in  His  work  in  nature  and  His  spiritual  works.  I  would 
prefer  to  say,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  amend  it,  in  His  works  of  nature, 
both  physical  and  spiritual.  The  Bible  shows  His  dealings  with  human 
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spirits,  and  that  is  the  most  intimate  revelation  of  all.  I  will  show  the 
full  force  of  this  thought  later ;  here  I  will  only  ask  you  to  notice  some  of 
the  attributes  of  God  that  are  brought  home  to  us  from  the  vision  of  His 
dealings  with  men  in  the  Bible.  That  He  is  all-holy,  a  Father,  loving,  patient 
— remember  His  long-suffering  with  the  Israelites  ;  that  He  is  just ;  that 
He  will  not  allow  His  laws  to  be  broken,  His  laws  of  right  and  wrong ; 
that  He  hates  sin,  though  He  is  loving.  He  punishes  men,  rather  than 
allow  them  to  go  on  sinning.  Finally,  that  He  acts :  "  God,"  said 
Aquinas,  "  is  pure  action."  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  say  that 
God,  having  created  the  world,  handed  it  over  to  the  reign  of  law. 
God,  as  I  believe,  never  breaks  His  own  laws,  and  men,  certainly, 
have  no  power  to  break  them ;  but  men  can  really  act,  can  really 
forgive  and  deliver  each  other,  and  we  are  taught  that  God  can.  If  the 
Bible  teaches  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  God  has  power  in 
the  world  that  He  created,  that  He  can  answer  prayer — for  instance,  whether 
in  the  matter  of  sending  rain  or  turning  His  people  from  their  iniquities.1 

B.  To  show  what  man  is.     Man,  we  are  told,  in  the  beginning  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God.     He  has  threefold  powers  :   he  can  think,  desire,  and 
will.     Therefore  the  religion  that  would  satisfy  his  threefold  nature  must 
teach  him  what  to  believe  about  God,  how  to  pray,  and  how  to  will  or 
choose  aright.     These  three  demands  are  all  satisfied  more  or  less  imper 
fectly  throughout  the  Bible,  and,  perfectly,  by  Jesus  Christ. 

C.  The  personal  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  answer  to  the  third 
question — How  God  draws  man  towards  Himself  ? 

We  expect,  then,  guidance  for  faith  and  prayer  and  work.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  will  be  needed  by  the  youngest  Christian,  and  by  the  oldest  and 
most  learned  Saint.  Our  Master's  life  is  the  Personal  Standard;  He 
inculcated  His  precepts  all  through  the  Gospels,  notably  in  the  Parables 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  the  latter  He  sanctified  and  reinter 
preted  the  Ten  Commandments  and  gave  us  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  teach 
us  how  to  address  the  Father.  Until  He  ascended  He  gave  no  formula 
of  belief.  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity. 
He  gradually  taught  men  to  believe  in  the  Fatherhood,  to  look  for  His 
own  sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrection,  for  His  Coming  in  Judgement,  for 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  and  Ever 
lasting  Life.  The  only  Creed  that  He  pronounced  is  the  baptismal  formula  : 
"  In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  the 
statement  round  which  the  Church  has  hung  the  main  thoughts  that  she 
dares  affirm  about  the  Godhead.  No  one  knows  the  actual  date  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  but  teaching  the  Creed  means  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
that  in  the  old  evangelical  sense. 

The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  set  forth 
as  the  base  of  the  Christian  religion ;  they  rest  on  the  study  of  the  Life 
of  Christ.  Lest  any  should  be  dissatisfied,  it  is  well  to  make  clear  that 
our  Lord  and  Master  gave  three  special  commands,  which  would  not  be 
included  in  any  code  of  ethics.  "  Search  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  they  testify 
of  Me."  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Finally :  "  Take  eat  .  .  . 
Drink  ye  all  of  this  .  .  .  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

The  next  question  is  method.  Any  scheme  we  can  propound  will  have 
errors  and  limitations,  but  we  must  make  the  effort.  All  students  of  the 
Bible  unite  in  saying  that  God  made  the  truth  about  Himself  known 
gradually.  "  He  did  not  hurl  the  truths  about  Himself  at  the  world  in 

1  Men  have  produced  rain  by  firing  cannon.  "What  men  can  do,  God  a  fortiori 
can  do  also."  Cf.  Matt.  ix.  5. 
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miscellaneous  fragments.  He  revealed  Himself  with  scientific  slowness. 
He  taught  mankind  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.  As  a  matter  of  humility 
and  common  sense  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  the  example  set.  We  need 
to  bring  the  whole  of  our  religious  teaching  into  touch  with  God's  pro 
gressive  revelation  of  truth.  We  need  an  ideal  which  can  be  bodied  forth 
in  a  definite  but  not  rigid  curriculum."  We  have  now  in  the  answer  to 
what  the  Christian  faith  is,  a  basis  for  a  regular,  progressive  scheme  of 
teaching.1  Perhaps  I  may  venture  here  to  reproduce  a  scheme  which  has 
been  fully  expounded  elsewhere.  "  It  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  thought 
and  search,  it  may  lead  the  way  to  something  better  than  itself. 

"A.  Children  under  twelve.  Doctrinal  and  Personal.  Stories  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts.  The  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  story  of  Christ's  life,  with  exposition 
of  His  teaching.  The  Church  Catechism,  as  gathering  together,  condensing, 
and  committing  to  memory  all  that  has  gone  before. 

"E.  From  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  History  of  our  Faith.  The  Old  Testa 
ment,  the  historical  books.  The  life  of  our  Lord.  The  story  of  the  Acts 
and  of  the  Church,  bringing  its  history,  if  time  allow,  down  to  the  death 
of  the  first  British  martyr  in  303  A.  D. 

"  C.  From  sixteen  onwards.  Reasons  for  the  faith  that  ts  in  us.  The 
authority  of  the  Bible,  its  inspiration,  criticism.  Religious  ideas  among  the 
Hebrews  and  Jews.  God.  Jehovah.  Sacrifice.  The  Messiah.  Religious 
ideas  among  the  Apostles.  The  Fatherhood.  Sin.  Christ.  The  Church 
of  God.  The  record  of  religious  ideas.  Some  account  of  how  we  get 
our  Bible."  2 

A.  Now  it  is  better  by  far  to  begin  with  stories  than  with  teaching  the 
Catechism,  invaluable  though  it  be.  You  would  not  teach  children  geology 
by  giving  a  table  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth's  surface  is  composed. 
You  would  let  them  go  and  grub  in  a  chalk-pit  for  fossils,  show  them  the 
difference  between  sand  and  clay,  and  some  while  after  introduce  them  to 
the  table.  In  religion  as  in  science  we  ought  to  proceed  to  the  abstract 
and  general  from  the  concrete  and  particular.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  we  must  start  with  something  children  know,  and  then 
lead  them  on  to  something  that  they  want  to  know.  Mr.  Mitchell  sug 
gests,  "  Why  not  start  with  babies  ?  "  Little  children  ask,3  "  Where 
do  people  come  from  when  they  are  born  ?  "  They've  a  right  to  expect 
a  biblical  answer  from  a  biblical  teacher.  We  could  give  a  prose  answer 
(John  i.  13),  but  how  much  better  to  give  it  in  a  striking,  imaginative 
form.  In  the  East,  whence  all  religions  come,  religious  ideas  are  always 
sown  in  stories.  The  biblical  answer,  I  take  it,  to  the  question  is  in  the 
passages  at  the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  We  can  imagine 
the  lesson.  "  I'm  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  little  baby  and  how 
it  was  born.  How  did  it  come  to  be  born  ?  Well,  God  thought  about  it 
a  long  while  before."  The  whole  of  the  story  would  take  several  days. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  retell  each  little  portion  of  the  day  themselves. 
The  vision  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  could  be  read  in  the  Bible 
words,  and  then  told  by  the  children.  Try  to  help  them  see  it  all — the  angels, 
the  shepherds,  the  new-born  child  from  the  near  Heaven.  God's  love  and 
purpose  in  creating  each  child  is  displayed  through  the  story  of  the  repre 
sentative  Son  of  Man. 

Little  children  ask  :  "  Where  do  people  go  to  when  they  die  ?  "  The 
biblical  answer,  I  take  it,  is  in  the  group  of  Resurrection  passages  at 
the  end  of  the  Gospels.  The  point  here  is,  the  nearness  of  those  whom 

1  Firm  Foundations.  a  Ibid. 
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we  have  lost,  God's  love  for  them,  the  care  with  which  He  guards  the 
individuality  of  each  human  soul  in  its  passage  to  the  other  world. 

Children  love  looking  up  into  the  sky  sometimes  at  night  when  they 
can  see  the  stars.  Through  such  passages  as  Genesis  i  and  Psalm  xix 
we  can  teach  them  to  look  for  God  in  His  Works,  to  see  how  the  stars 
praise  Him  by  simply  obeying  His  rules.  Children  love  the  stories  of 
Daniel  and  Joseph,  and  of  Samuel  waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
We  can  show  them  God  dealing  with  human  souls.  The  chief  work  of 
preparation  at  this  time  will  be  making  a  wise  selection  of  stories.  Here 
are  some  of  the  chief  points  :  God  loves  each  of  us  as  much  as  though  there 
was  no  one  else  in  the  world ;  He  wants  us  to  be  happy ;  we  can  get  to 
know  Him,  He  knows  us  already ;  He  cares  very  much  if  we  do  wrong, 
so  much,  that  He  sent  His  Son  to  teach  us  to  do  right ;  to  be  an  example, 
"  a  child  like  you."  There  is  the  wonderful  story  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Temple.  Then  show  that  the  children  can  do  right,  can  conquer  sin. 
They  have  been  baptized,  and  they  always  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  christenings.  Tell  the  story  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  show  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  given  to  them  in  baptism. 

In  choosing  out  the  stories,  the  teacher  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
"  proportion  of  faith  ".  When  God's  love,  His  providence,  His  watchful 
care,  His  thought  for  each  child  have  been  properly  taught,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  to  show  the  Divine  sternness.  Let  them  feel  its  strengthening, 
not  its  terrifying  power.  It  is  based  on  this  :  God  hates  sin.  Sin  is  the 
breaking  of  law,  and  the  teaching  of  this  will  help  us  in  future  difficulties. 
"  Fortunately,  there  is  no  need  in  the  case  of  children  to  argue  as  to  the 
existence  of  sin.  They  know  it  practically  from  their  own  experience. 
Children  know  that  they  want  to  do  wrong,  even  when  on  the  whole  they 
want  to  be  good.  When  they  realize  what  fighting  sin  means,  read  and 
tell  the  story  of  the  Fall ;  there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  question  of  whether 
it  be  history  or  no.  In  some  sense  it  is  certainly  history.  Sin  has  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  It  teaches  the  truth  that  since  sin  has 
entered,  all  men  are  naturally  prone  to  do  wrong.  Each  must  expect  to 
have  a  struggle  with  himself.  Then  comes  the  crux  of  the  whole  question. 
The  pardon  of  sin,  the  conditions  of  that  pardon,  is  that  part  of  the  Christian 
faith  which  it  is  most  easy  to  teach  wrongly."  1  The  power  of  Christianity 
lies  in  the  Cross,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  stumbling-blocks.  "  Why 
could  not  God  forgive  me  straight  off  ?  "  is  the  question  of  the  child  and 
the  typical  secularist.  We  have  shown  how  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where  do  people  come  from?" 
We  must  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  the  answer  to  the  child's 
natural  wish  to  make  amends  for  sin.  May  I  venture  so  far  as  to  outline 
the  argument  ? 

Children  believe  readily  in  God  as  a  Father  ;  they  know  from  experience 
that  sin  seems  to  come  between  them  and  God.  Sometimes  they  realize 
this  acutely  and  cannot  say  their  prayers,  even  when  they  know  He 
can  and  will  forgive.  They  feel  there  is  something  to  put  right,  as 
older  folk  say,  a  reparation  to  be  made.  It  is  the  desire  for  reparation  which 
makes  them  want  to  tell  some  one.  And  this  true  and  undefiled  instinct 
of  the  human  heart  is  met  and  satisfied  by  the  revelation  of  God.  A  repara 
tion  has  been  made,  and  all  our  sorrow  and  prayers  will  be  accepted  as  part 
of  that  amendment.  By  themselves  they  would  have  been  useless,  for  sin 
makes  man  helpless.  It  separates  man  from  God,  and  all  power  and  life 
itself  comes  from  Him.  Christ  takes  sin  out  of  the  way,  and  brings  us  back 
to  God  that  we  may  live  in  Him.  After  this  teaching,  let  the  children 

1  Firm  Foundations. 
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learn  the  Ten  Commandments  by  heart,  and  expound  them  quite  simply. 
Illustrate  with  stories  which  help  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense,  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Justice  appeals  to  children  strongly,  and  this 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs.  It  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  reflection  that  we  have  not  yet  said  much  about 
the  relationship  of  man  towards  his  fellow  man ;  we  must  grasp  this  as 
well  as  his  relation  to  God.  Religion,  it  is  said,  has  a  threefold  basis.  It 
concerns  God,  one's  neighbour,  self.  If  God  be  left  out,  religion  becomes 
philanthropy ;  if  man  be  left  out,  it  becomes  mysticism.  But  when  sin 
entered,  it  not  only  separated  man  from  God,  but  man  from  his  fellow 
men.  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  follows  the  story  of  the  Fall.1  But 
Christ  came  to  restore  not  only  the  harmony  between  God  and  man,  but 
between  man  and  man.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  restoring  man  to  his  original 
righteousness.  Therefore  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  follows 
the  story  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  And  the  lesson  of  fellowship  is 
more  especially  brought  home  and  emphasized  in  the  teaching  about  the 
Sacraments.  We  are  all  baptized  into  a  common  flood,  we  are  all  partakers 
of  a  common  meal.  We  cannot  make  it  too  clear  that  the  Church  and  the 
Sacraments  supply  a  natural  human  necessity. 

We  have  tried  to  show  the  love  of  the  Father,  but  we  shall  not  really 
show  it  without  the  life  of  Christ.  How  very  few  really  know  even  the 
outer  details  of  that  story  of  three  years.  We  should  begin  with  St.  Mark  : 
his  is  not  only  the  shortest  but  the  most  straightforward  narrative. 
"  St.  Mark,"  it  has  been  said,  "  shows  us  what  Christ  did,  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  what  He  said,  St.  John  what  He  was."  * 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  then,  retell  the  story,  arranging  it  from  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew.  Then,  when  it  is  fairly  familiar,  go  over  it  again,  intro 
ducing  the  matter  told  by  St.  John.  Tell  the  children,  without  vouching 
for  its  verity,  of  St.  John  discovering  that  all  the  early  scenes  had  been 
omitted  from  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  setting  to  work  to  write  his 
"  spiritual  "  gospel. 

This  last  final  study  might  well  be  useful  at  any  age,  but  would  come 
in  best,  I  think,  after  Confirmation,  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  as  part 
of  our  teaching  on  the  subject  of  history.  For  the  Birth,  Death, 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  are  great  historical  events,  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  We  lose  their  significance  if  we  forget  that  they  are 
history. 

But  one  thing  more  is  necessary.  So  far,  we  have  seemed,  perhaps,  to 
slight  the  Catechism,  for  its  teaching  has  been  followed  with  little  reference 
to  its  formulae.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  the  children  the  use  of  such 
forms,  which  serve  us  as  records,  mementoes  of  the  things  which  we  have 
discovered  for  ourselves  in  the  Bible.  They  will  have  learned  the  Catechism 
by  heart  when  they  were  ten.  A  year  before  they  are  confirmed,  let  them 
go  through  it  slowly,  verifying  each  statement  from  their  own  store  of 
Scripture  knowledge,  searching  the  Scriptures  for  themselves  and  amplifying 
their  store.  This  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  that  intelligent  children 
love  to  do.  Then,  you  can  go  through  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  expanding 
it,  as  summing  up  and  amplifying  the  moral  and  practical  teaching  which 
they  have  received.  After  that  they  will  be  ready  for  the  Confirmation 
classes.  May  I  close  this  part  of  my  paper  with  a  sentence  which  ought 
to  be  engraven  on  every  teacher's  memory :  "  It  does  not  matter  how 
slowly  you  teach  religion  "  ? 

1  Firm  Foundations,.  2  Burkitt. 
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PART  II 

In  their  teens,  children  appreciate  history.  It  will  broaden  their  minds 
as  well  as  deepen  their  faith,  and  should  be  portrayed  before  their 
minds  and  imaginations,  not  in  detail  at  first,  *but  in  masses  of  light  and 
shade.  The  Book  of  Daniel  is  an  excellent  instructor  in  this  teaching,  no 
matter  who  wrote  it  or  when  the  book  was  written.  We  see  the  Life  of 
Mankind  as  a  whole ;  we  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Great  Empires  of  the 
past.  Nothing  can  be  said  on  teaching  history  here,  but  its  inspiration 
may  be  summarized  in  a  sentence :  "  Revelation  became  a  force  in  human 
conduct  by  first  becoming  a  factor  in  human  history."  l 


PART  III 

The  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  will  have  been  found  probably 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christ's  life.  The  difficulties  of  to-day 
centre  mainly  round  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone 
ment.  Educated  Christians  should  not  necessarily  be  controversialists,  but 
they  should  be  able  to  explain  their  own  position. 

With  regard  to  inspiration.  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  quite 
reject  verbal  inspiration.  It  is  not  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  God 
to  suppose  that  He  gave  a  general  outline  of  revelation  and  left  the  details 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  do  not  believe  that  He  set  fast  the  mountains 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  colours  in  a  butterfly's  wing.  Every  syllable 
was  guided  by  God  to  express  that  part  of  the  truth  concerning  Himself, 
which  it  was  His  Will  should  be  made  known,  or  set  on  record,  at  that  time, 
by  that  person,  and  in  those  words.  We  need  not  believe  that  God  intended 
to  teach  all  truth  concerning  all  things  in  any  single  passage.  His  object 
was  to  make  a  spiritual  revelation.  This  He  has  done  through  an  inspired 
record,  but  it  is  a  record  of  His  dealings  with  human  spirits,  not  an  inter 
pretation  of  His  laws  governing  the  works  of  nature.  His  spiritual  works 
are  His  highest,  He  shows  more  of  Himself  in  them  :  the  revelation  is  closer. 
Little  wonder  those  who  sought  Him  in  the  fields  and  woods  have  found 
Him  in  the  Temples.8 

May  I  keep  you  for  one  more  word  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement. 
How  far  is  the  difficulty  which  it  suggests  due  to  inadequate  teaching 
about  the  Person  of  Christ  ?  Do  we  go  far  enough  back  ?  Do  we  teach 
our  children  that  cardinal  doctrine  about  His  work  in  creation  which  is 
reiterated  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  ?  Since  the  days  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  it  is  recognized  by 
theologians,  but  in  denying  it  to  children  may  we  not  be  starving  some 
inherent  spiritual  instinct  which  is  bound  to  revenge  itself  ?  And  since  it 
must  be  true,  why  should  we  deny  it  ?  Here  possibly  may  be  the  solution 
of  our  difficulties.  Christ's  work  in  the  sphere  of  Redemption  flows  out 
of  His  work  in  the  sphere  of  creation.  God  created  the  world  through 
the  Son  ;  the  Life  that  is  in  Man  is,  therefore,  the  Son's  Life.  Since  sin 
entered  the  world,  death  must  follow,  because  God  will  not  break  His  own 
laws.  God's  laws  of  right  and  wrong  are  the  laws  of  life ;  since  they  have 
been  broken,  death  must  follow.  Thoughts  crowd  on  us  here,  making  it 
difficult  to  grasp  them  all  steadily,  and  see  how  they  explain  each  other. 
The  law  of  God  demands  death,  but  that  death  must  work  itself  out  in 
the  Life  of  Mankind,  which  is,  mysteriously,  the  Life  of  God  the  Son. 
This  was  made  possible  when  the  Son  became  Mankind.  The  Son  of  Man 

*  Robertson  Smith.        2  Firm  Foundations. 
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means  Mankind,  it  is  the  expression  which  He  almost  always  used  of 
Himself.  The  law  of  God  demands  death,  yet  the  love  and  purpose  of 
God  for  man  was  eternal  life.  The  law  of  God  seems  to  be  at  war  with 
the  love  of  God.  Is  any  .answer  possible  to  such  a  problem  ?  There 
must  be  an  answer  if  we  believe  in  God.  We  know  the  answer  if  we 
worship  Christ. 

There  are  deep  thoughts,  yet  may  they  not  be  among  the  things  which 
are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  to  babes  ?  May  we 
not  hope  to  see  fruitful  alliance  between  sections  G  and  B  in  the. 
Congress  ? 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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METHODS  OF  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  C.  FRY,  D.D. 

1.  THE  HOME.     It  is  impossible  to  leave  unnoticed  the  duty  of  Home. 
This  duty  is  not  being  fulfilled  as  it  used  to  be.     Old-fashioned  Homes, 
even  if  often  narrow  m  sympathies,  did  very  effective  work  in  training 
character  and  teaching  religion.      The  principles  were  often  never  entirely 
lost.     Even  half-wrecked  lives  would  be  finally  restored  to  the  old  early 
influences.     Now  boys  come  to  School  with  little,  if  any,  systematic  teaching. 
Often  they  cannot  even  "  find  their  way  "  in  their  Bibles.     Sometimes  they 
come  without  any  Bible  in  their  boxes  at  all.     They  have  often  "  gone  to 
Church  "  as  little  regularly  as  their  people.     Why  is  this  ?    i.  Because  of 
the  general  slackening  of  religious  observance,  and  2.  because  of  the  un- 
settlement  of  conviction.     Yet  there  are  many  excellent  guides  which  would 
help  a  parent  teach  the  Bible  aright,  in  the  light  of  modern  views.     Criticism 
is  now  constructive  ;    and  the  unsettled  feeling  is  largely  due  to  ignorance 
and  mental  idleness,  or  even  indifference. 

English  Homes  need  a  great  awakening.  The  effect  upon  the  inner  life 
of  boys  is  profound  and  distressing.  Evils  flow  in  while  principles  of 
resistance  are  weak,  and  the  foundations  of  early  character  do  not  go  deep 
enough  to  stand  the  flood.  We  are  becoming  a  soft,  indulgent  age,  unable 
to  "  bear  hardness  ",  and  we  succumb  to  the  first  temptation. 

2.  THE  SCHOOL.     Some  schools  have  Junior  Schools  attached  which  must 
be  considered.     Those  that  have  and  those  that  have  not  may  have  the 
higher  work  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.     But  before  we  deal  with  these 
three  divisions  we  will  speak  of — 

(i)  The  indirect  training.  By  this  I  mean  "Atmosphere",  Staff  Influence, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  the  teaching  is  done.  Atmosphere  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  define  :  its  causes  are  difficult  to  estimate.  Every  boy,  however, 
is  aware  of  it.  There  are  places  where  religion  does  not  count  for  much  : 
there  are  others  where  the  externals  of  religion  are  very  prominent  indeed. 
In  one  of  these  a  boy  hears  too  little,  in  the  other  he  hears  too  much.  I  have 
had  the  first  and  the  last  described  to  me  by  experience  as  failures  in  pro 
ducing  the  religious  life.  Boys  are  reticent,  and  anything  approaching 
compulsion  only  succeeds  in  creating  hypocrisy  :  at  the  same  time  boys 
are  impressionable,  and  not  really  irreverent.  They  do  not  prefer  religion 
to  be  left  out  of  account.  They  do  not  expect  it.  The  influence  of  a  Staff 
who  realize  their  responsibilities,  and  with  few  words  and  much  memory 
for  personal  example  create  a  conviction  that  in  the  often  silent  background 
there  are  sincere  religious  motives  at  work,  is  worth  untold  gold.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  cleric  to  help  in  maintaining  this  atmosphere.  There 
are  times  when  a  cleric  has  additional  chances,  of  course  ;  but,  without  these, 
a  layman  who  says  little  but  is  known  to  believe  in  the  "  spiritual  side  of 
life  "  has  a  tremendous  influence.  The  man  who  makes  a  point  of  mani 
festing  his  "  superiority  "  to  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  flattered  by  the 
toady,  but  the  better  boy  sees  through  him  with  ease.  I  venture  to  think 
that  we  should  set  far  higher  store  on  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  than  on 
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the  extreme  "  orthodoxy  "  or  fullness  of  its  content.  I  would  rather  have 
a  man  confine  himself  to  what  he  is  profoundly  convinced  of,  than  hear 
a  perfectly  accurate,  but  perfectly  cold,  exposition  of  what  may  be  (tech 
nically  speaking)  nearer  to  my  own  creed.  Let  a  man  teach  what  he  can 
with  all  his  heart,  and  leave  the  rest  to  others  :  never  do  any  mere  destruc 
tive  work  with  boys.  Be  definite  up  to  the  limit  of  your  convictions.  Take 
on  yourself  no  work  where  you  have  as  yet  convictions  unformed. 

Further,  when  dealing  with  thinking  boys  (who  are  not,  as  is  well  known, 
the  majority)  beware  of  telling  them  what  they  are  to  believe.  Tell  them 
your  own  belief,  tell  them  why  you  believe  it :  tell  them  that  you  have 
no  wish  and  no  power  to  compel  their  belief :  urge  them  to  think,  invite 
them  to  speak  to  you  freely,  and  you  will  make  more  Christians  than  by 
any  other  method,  if  they  once  believe  in  your  sincerity. 

So  far,  in  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  for  atmosphere  and  spirit: 
now  for  (2)  direct  teaching. 

Let  us  divide  this  into  two :  (a)  Chapel,  Confirmation,  Bible  reading ; 
(i)  Class  teaching. 

Chapel.  Under  this  head  my  remarks  do  not  of  course  apply -very  fully 
to  Schools  that  are  only  Day  Schools.  Yet  even  for  these  at  least  one 
common  Service  on  Sunday  could  be  arranged.  In  a  big  city,  where  boys 
scatter  widely,  if  it  be  impossible  to  have  a  service  on  Sunday,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  secure  a  short  service  with  a  school  address  on  some 
other  day,  either  in  big  school  or  a  church  close  at  hand  ?  Nothing  can 
replace  the  sense  of  community  and  the  chances  of  direct  speaking  thus 
given.  In  such  a  school,  games  do  not  on  whole  school-days  take  the  same 
organized  place  as  in  Boarding  Schools  :  hence  such  a  weekly  special  service 
would  not  have  this  competitive  attraction  to  face.  And  my  experience 
leads  me  to  think  that  few,  if  any,  "  sectarian  "  divisions  (so  called)  would 
interfere  with  its  success. 

But,  of  course,  wherever  there  is  a  school  chapel,  worship  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  life.  In  the  chapel  would  be  the  weekly  early  Communion. 
Let  the  Head,  cleric  or  layman,  be  sure  to  be  regularly  present :  let  him 
show  plainly  the  part  it  has  in  his  own  life.  Let  those  upon  the  staff, 
who  can  go,  be  sure  that  their  own  example,  from  time  to  time,  is  certain 
to  influence  the  atmosphere  in  which  their  boys  live.  As  to  the  rest  of 
the  Sunday,  let  services  be  bright,  congregational,  and  shortened ;  and 
let  there  be  only  one  address  of  about  fifteen  minutes.  Let  that  address 
strike  home :  let  it  always  come  out  to  direct  issue  in  life,  in  school  life. 
Theoretical  religion  is  of  no  use  to  boys.  Where  there  is  doctrine,  let  it  be 
doctrine  that  is  inseparable  from  living.  Above  all,  let  the  teaching  be 
largely  "  social,"  setting  out  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  body,  Church, 
School,  and  society  :  let  it  not  be  individualist,  and  never  merely  sentimental. 

Confirmation.  If  Confirmation  had  never  been  in  use  in  the  Church,  the 
needs  of  school  life  must  have  created  it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  religion 
of  a  boy  could  do  without  it.  The  question  of  age  is  important.  A  boy 
should  not  be  so  young  as  to  be  lightly  impressed  :  he  certainly  should 
not  wait  till  after  the  very  years  when  the  first  well-known  trials  of  a  boy 
have  had  to  be  faced.  To  wait  till  a  boy  is  "  fit ",  is  to  delay  the  calling 
in  of  a  doctor  till  the  disease  is  established.  The  preparation  for  confirma 
tion  gives  a  heaven-sent  chance  of  more  detailed  warning.  If  a  parent 
or  a  master  be  wise,  everybody  will  have  had  a  more  general  warning  as 
to  nature's  dangers  given  already.  But  Confirmation  gives  a  further  chance, 
which  will  hardly  ever  recur  in  the  same  way.  Even  the  average  boy  is 
sensitive  then  :  even  a  boy  who  thinks  himself  bad  will  seek  sudden  friend 
ship  then.  Of  course  there  are  measureless  differences  in  methods  of 
preparation.  But  the  simplest  and  most  human  is  the  beet  j  and  the  man 
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who  is  perfunctory,  or  who  hands  over  the  whole  work  to  colleagues,  is 
"  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour". 

Bible-reading  and  prayer.  A  committee  of  head  masters  brings  out  ter 
minally  "  lectiones  "  suited  to  boys.  They  are  admirable  :  very  short  and 
well  chosen.  Boys  will  read  them,  if  given  ;  will  ask  for  them,  if  forgotten. 
Many  will  thus  acquire  a  habit  which  abides.  For  quiet  prayer  an  oppor 
tunity  ought  always  to  be  secured  in  dormitory.  This  is  where  cubicles 
are  so  useful :  but  any  way  some  quiet  must  be  secured,  or  prayer  becomes 
impossible  in  the  public  life  of  a  boarding  school.  The  boy  who  cannot 
go  on  his  knees,  as  part  of  his  daily  life,  will  soon  forget  how  to  pray. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  "  externals  "  secure  a  religious 
spirit :  but  for  boys  "  externals  "  are  essential  for  the  germ  of  religion  to 
be  fenced  and  to  live.  They  are  common-sense. 

Boys  are  exceedingly  reticent :  those  that  are  not  are  often  humbugs. 
And  a  master  must  respect  their  reticence.  Just  a  word  in  season  is  all 
that  can  be  safely  done  for  the  individual :  as  plain  speaking  as  possible 
must  be  uttered  to  the  whole  body.  There  are  no  men  who  need  to  be 
more  careful  of  their  example  than  men  on  a  school  staff.  Humble  and 
even  halting  teaching  will  do  more  with  boys,  if  the  man  is  sincere  and 
sound  in  life,  than  accomplished  learning  from  the  heartless.  To  make 
the  most  of  indirect  opportunities  and  out-of-school  opportunities,  such  as 
I  have  just  spoken  of,  is  the  deepest  test  of  the  staff's  own  character  and 
worth.  If  ever  a  calling  be  really  sacred,  it  is  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster. 

Direct  teaching.  There  remains  to  be  briefly  spoken  of  the  direct  teaching 
in  class.  Let  us  divide  it  into  Bible  teaching  and  more  specialized  Church 
teaching.  For  the  latter,  under  the  Conscience  Clause,  can  (and  ought  to) 
be  substituted  additional  Bible  teaching.  To  force  a  boy  to  conform  or 
else  to  lose  the  secular  advantages  of  the  school  is  not  merely  to  injure 
the  boy,  but  still  more  in  his  eyes  to  injure  the  Church  that  appears  to 
compel  him.  It  is  the  gravest  and  most  unfruitful  intolerance.  Away 
with  it !  In  Bible  teaching  distinctions  of  age  must  necessarily  be  made. 
Such  a  book  as  Claude  Montefiore's  Bible  jor  Home  Reading^  though  compiled 
by  a  Jew  and  necessarily  embracing  only  the  Old  Testament,  would  give 
excellent  guidance  in  method  for  our  treatment  of  the  whole  Christian 
Bible.  On  graduation  much  need  not  be  said  :  none  but  a  fool  would  neglect 
.it.  But  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  great  truths  of 
Prophecy  (under  its  newer  and  correct  aspect)  be  made  the  pivot  of  the 
central  and  Upper  teaching :  that  no  boy  be  allowed  to  leave  school  at 
a  Senior  age  without  an  insight  into  the  facts  that  the  Bible  is  a  literature 
with  a  long  history,  that  there  is  an  evolution  in  its  teaching,  that  the 
inspiration  in  it  can  be  felt  without  exact  definition,  and  that  this  is  m 
its  religious  spirit  and  not  in  its  literary  and  other  details.  That  boy  will 
then  be  prepared  for  the  life  of  the  University  and  the  Medical  School  and 
the  City  office  in  a  degree  not  otherwise  possible.  In  the  New  Testament 
senior  boys  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles. 

Prayer  Book  teaching.  Of  course  this  begins  with  the  Catechism,  and 
equally  of  course  I  do  not  agree  with  the  nonsense  publicly  talked  about 
the  Catechism.  Well  taught,  it  may  be  made  extraordinarily  attractive. 
But  for  this  it  must  be  co-ordinated  with  life,  just  the  simple  life  of  the 
young  boy.  The  teaching  must  be  saturated  with  illustration.  The  man, 
who  cannot  do  this  and  will  not  try  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  had  better  not 
teach  it :  but  then  he  should  not  teach  literature  or  history  either  to  little 
boys. 

The  idea  that  a  catechism  is  a  thing  to  be  driven  into  memory  at  the 
point  of  the  cane  is  of  course  exploded,  except  perhaps  in  controversial 
platform  speeches :  the  neglect  of  it  in  the  home  is  a  part  of  that  trans- 
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ference  of  responsibility  for  children,  to  nursemaids  first  and  schools  after 
wards,  that  marks  modern  motherhood.  After  all,  it  is  much  more  an 
outline  to  guide  a  teacher  than  a  task  for  the  child. 

After  the  Catechism  would  come  higher  Prayer  Book  teaching :  its 
history,  meaning,  and  arrangement.  I  repudiate  the  idea  that  boys  "  don't 
care  for  it ".  It  entirely  depends  on  how  it  is  done.  Shakespeare,  Sophocles, 
any  one,  anything,  can  be  made  an  intolerable  nuisance  by  those  who  do 
not  take  pains  to  be  interesting. 

Lastly,  I  would  teach  Church  History.  There  is  no  reason  why  sons  of 
Nonconformists  in  their  older  school  years  should  not  join  in  this,  if  it 
be  impartially  done.  I  have  found  them  anxious  to  do  so,  and  in  my 
own  diocese  (where  we  have  Bishop's  Certificates  for  a  high  standard  in 
Examination)  I  have  known  them  very  successful.  In  this,  as  in  all  more 
strictly  religious  teaching,  the  man  who  teaches  elder  boys  must  not  pro 
selytize.  If  he  states  his  own  views  tolerantly,  gives  his  grounds,  and 
urges  them  to  think  for  themselves,  he  will  do  better  work  than  by  "  com 
passing  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte  ".  By  such  a  method  the  separa 
tion  of  boys  in  religious  teaching  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  (in  my 
experience)  no  "  platform  "  or  "  departmental "  difficulty  ever  arises.  It 
is  not  definiteness  of  teaching,  where  one  has  a  right  to  be  definite,  that 
causes  offence  :  it  is  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  of  premature  controversy 
that  is  alone  to  blame. 

A  few  subsidiary  points  remain.  Is  it  wise  to  encourage  guilds  and 
separate  societies  in  a  School  ?  I  think  not.  Anything  that  draws  an 
external  line  between  boys  unnecessarily  is  a  breach  of  unity.  By  all 
means  speak  on  special  topics  :  invite  to  special  occasional  addresses  and 
classes  :  but  do  not  encourage,  within  the  School  Community,  divisions 
between  boy  and  boy.  The  boy  inside  grows  self-righteous  :  the  boy 
outside  is  led  on  to  feel  "  unco'  bad".  If  boys  join  general  outside  societies, 
at  home  or  elsewhere,  that  is  not  your  matter.  Further,  never  forget  that 
you  are,  as  a  schoolmaster,  a  trustee.  Your  opportunity  comes  in  spreading 
ideas,  and  leaving  the  issue.  You  must  not  warp  ;  you  can  only  mould. 
Lastly,  English  Schools  never  had  more  need  of  a  simple,  wholesome, 
religious  teaching  than  to-day.  The  old  roughness,  and  bullying,  and 
hardship  are  largely  gone  :  so,  too.  is  much  of  the  old  coarseness.  But 
the  strife  with  evil  is  not  less  deadly,  because  it  is  less  coarse  :  rather  is 
it  more  deadly  still.  The  fight  in  Christ's  name  against  impurity  is  the 
biggest  part  of  a  modern  boy's  religious  difficulty.  The  danger  has  some 
times  begun  in  the  nursery  :  sometimes  it  begins  in  solitary  discovery  : 
always  it  exists  in  the  first  preparatory  school.  Every  head  master,  even 
the  most  successful  in  aiding  boys,  lives  on  a  volcano.  The  difficulty  is 
immensely  increased  by  the  ignorance,  apathy,  or  selfishness  of  parents. 
Starting  with  the  rooted  conviction  that  their  own  sons  are  more  than 
human,  they  often  do  the  greatest  injustice  on  the  first  discovery  that  they 
are  not.  I  cannot  lay  down  my  pen  without  urging  on  my  readers  that 
here  lies  the  most  grievous  danger—a  danger  many  times  more  critical 
than  others,  in  that  it  actually  prospers  at  times  with  a  sentimental  pro 
fession,  and  even  self-delusion,  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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METHODS  OF  RELIGIOUS 

TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

BY  MARY  WOLSELEY-LEWIS 

Aim.  The  aim  of  religious  teaching  must  be  the  same  in  a  girls' 
school  as  elsewhere,  the  training  of  the  child  to  make  religion  her  own, 
and  the  rousing  of  an  interest  which  shall  lead  her  to  study  it,  and 
think  of  it,  and  live  by  it,  throughout  her  life.  But  it  is  perhaps  the 
special  province  of  the  school  to  emphasize  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  study,  and  without  losing  sight  of  other  aspects  to  cultivate  a 
religious  mind. 

Definition  of  Secondary  School.  I  take  the  term  Secondary  School 
in  the  English  sense,  as  describing  the  kind  of  school  which  leads  up  to 
and  prepares  for  the  Capital  Universities,  and  receives  pupils  of  all  ages  ; 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  school  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the  primary 
schools  and  having  no  children  of  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  chief  difference  that  this  makes  is  that  the  religious  education  of 
a  girl,  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  school,  can  be  considered  as  a  whole. 

Denominational.  In  this  paper  I  shall  consider  methods  of  religious 
education  such  as  may  be  used  in  a  school  whose  teaching  is  professedly 
in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  majority 
of  the  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  Great  Britain  are  undenomi 
national  :  but  most  of  those  of  the  first  grade  give  an  important  place 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  are  truly  religious  in  tone  ;  they 
are  generally  free  to  give  Biblical  instruction  interpreted  according 
to  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  a  majority  of  their  pupils 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  others  the  position  of  the 
subject  is  more  precarious,  and  in  all  undenominational  schools  the 
thought  and  care  given  to  religious  education  is  dependent  ultimately 
on  the  convictions  of  the  head  mistress,  and  so  far  lacks  security  of 
tenure.  But  we  may  be  very  thankful  that  as  a  rule  in  English 
Secondary  Schools,  not  only  are  head  mistresses  most  anxious  to  give 
every  care  to  this  subject,  but  governing  bodies  have  been  generous 
in  allowing  them  liberty  to  develop  it,  so  that  at  present  we  may 
hope  that  there  are  few  schools  which  omit  it,  and  not  many  in  which 
there  are  restrictions  which  make  it  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  public  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  in  most  of  our  own  Colonies,  no  religious  teaching 
is  given,  and  the  moral  instruction  which  takes  its  place  scarcely  comes 
under  the  heading  of  this  paper.  Many  of  the  richer  parents  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  prefer  to  send  their  children 
to  private  schools,  paying  high  fees  in  addition  to  bearing  their  share 
of  the  public  charges  for  education  ;  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  of 
these  schools  are  denominational. 

The  denominational  system,  in  addition  to  security  of  continuity  in 
the  religious  teaching,  offers  full  opportunity  of  associating  the  teaching 
with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Church  and 
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participation  in  its  worship.  And  religious  education  means  much 
more  than  the  giving  of  lessons  in  Divinity.  Of  even  greater  im 
portance  will  be  the  general  atmosphere  of  religion — its  relation  to 
the  discipline  and  moral  training  of  the  school  ;  the  school  prayers 
and  the  reality  of  their  place  in  the  school  life  ;  the  use  of  interces 
sion  and  thanksgiving  and  of  special  services  in  connexion  with 
school  events  ;  the  interest  taken  in  the  great  opportunity  of  each 
girl's  spiritual  life — her  confirmation  ;  the  possible  existence  of  a 
communicants'  guild  and  its  management ;  the  use  of  school  missions. 
To  these,  in  a  boarding  school  will  be  added  the  opportunities 
given  for  quiet  time  for  private  devotion  ;  the  arrangement  of 
Sunday  ;  the  attitude  towards  questions  of  church  attendance, 
regularity  in  making  communions,  &c.  These  are  points  which  give 
practical  expression  to  the  religious  instruction  and  react  on  its 
purpose  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  discussed  here,  except  in  so  far  as 
reality  and  earnestness  in  regard  to  them  are  essentials  in  a  sound 
religious  education.  It  may  therefore  not  be  altogether  out  of  place 
to  insist  that  in  these  respects  the  great  danger  with  girls  is  precocity 
in  developing  the  emotional  side  of  religion,  and  that  in  their  case 
reality  may  be  best  secured  by  reticence.  For  these  reasons  it  may 
be  well  that  school  prayers,  though  in  intimate  touch  with  the  school 
life,  should  be  short,  compulsory  attendance  at  church  limited,  all 
acts  of  personal  devotion,  or  almsgiving,  subscriptions  to  school 
missions,  &c.,  entirely  voluntary,  and  individual  appeals  to  religious 
motive  seldom  expressed  directly.  One  advantage  of  the  corporate 
life  of  the  school  is  that  a  teacher,  knowing  the  special  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  individuals,  may  have  opportunities  of  dealing 
with  them  generally  and  so  more  impersonally.  And  while  no  Scripture 
lesson  should  be  without  its  moral  issue  and  religious  aspect,  the  fact 
that  these  are  shared  will  make  the  danger  of  emotional  strain  and 
unreality  much  less,  and  the  girl  will  learn  to  associate  religious  study 
with  intellectual  effort  rather  than  with  feeling. 

Choice  of  Teachers.  All  those  who  desire  to  see  Divinity  taught  in 
schools  at  all,  will  agree  that  it  is  a  subject  in  which  it  is  most  impor 
tant,  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult,  to  secure  the  best  teaching. 
For,  even  should  we  wish  it  to  be  so,  Biblical  study  cannot  be  either 
merely  literary  or  historical.  It  must  raise  questions  which  concern 
the  most  vital  interests  of  life.  Biblical  criticism  cannot  be  kept  to 
the  purely  academic  question,  and  is  not  so  kept  in  the  world.  Many 
who  would  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  on  other  literary  or  historical 
subjects  do  not  shrink  from  dogmatism  where  the  books  of  the  Bible 
are  concerned,  and,  whether  they  will  or  no,  girls  when  they  leave 
school  will  have  to  hear — perhaps  cannot  avoid  taking  part  in — 
discussions  on  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  important,  and  most  of  all 
where  the  results  of  criticism  can  possibly  touch  religious  conviction, 
that  the  intellectual  standpoint  should  be  thorough  and  sound. 

Milton  reminds  us  that  it  was  Julian  the  Apostate,  "  the  subtlest 
enemy  of  the  faith,"  who  desired  that  Christians  should  not  study 
heathen  writers,  "for,"  said  he,  "  they  wound  us  with  our  own  weapons 
and  with  our  own  arts  and  sciences  they  overcome  us."  So,  for  the 
teacher  at  least,  a  really  thorough  study  of  both  sides  of  the  question 
may  be  necessary — or  at  least  such  a  recognition  of  the  arguments 
of  the  attack  as  she  will  find  in  the  best  authorities  on  the  side  of 
defence.  For,  unless  she  is  cognizant  of  modern  research,  she  may 
present  her  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  undermine  all  faith  in  her  own 
teaching,  and  leave  her  pupils  open  to  the  first  hostile  attack. 
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It  is  a  great  safeguard  that  questions  opened  up  by  "  Higher  Criti 
cism  "  should  have  been  forestalled  by  sympathetic  teachers  of  strong 
Christian  faith,  and  that  the  study  of  the  text  should  have  been 
scholarly  and  sound  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view.  But,  admit 
ting  that  we  should  have  courage  to  take  into  account  all  modern 
research,  to  do  so  means  a  very  high  intellectual  standard — so  high 
that  it  would  suggest  the  specialist  as  teacher  in  Biblical  as  in  other 
subjects,  and  a  Divinity  School  as  a  necessary  preparation.  Yet  there 
are  many  reasons  why  we  should,  I  think,  hesitate  to  put  the  Divinity 
lesson  into  the  hands  of  a  specialist.  For,  because  it  involves  questions 
of  moral  and  religious  import,  we  want,  above  all,  gifts  of  character 
in  our  teachers  of  Divinity,  not  only  the  reverent  attitude  towards 
truth,  the  faith  and  sincerity  which  all  will  feel  to  be  the  first  essentials, 
but  also  the  judgement  which  comes  from  a  wide  and  mature  experi 
ence  of  life,  and  the  understanding  of  the  child's  mind,  which  is  the 
gain  of  the  experienced  teacher.  Nearly  all  difficulties  which  arise 
with  regard  to  moral  or  critical  questions  will  depend  for  their  solution 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  knows  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
and  for  this  reason,  it  is  better  that  the  Divinity  lesson  should  be 
given  by  a  mistress  who  knows  the  children  well,  such  as  an  experi 
enced  form  mistress  or  the  head  mistress.  She  will  be  in  less  danger 
of  making  difficulties,  or  letting  them  pass,  and  the  children  on  their 
side  will  not  be  afraid  to  ask  her  to  explain  what  they  do  not  understand, 
and  will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  privately  as  well' 
as  in  class.  She  also  will  already  feel  responsible  for  their  general 
tone,  and  will  associate  discipline  and  moral  training  with  the  religious 
instruction — a  most  important  point.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
I  should  not  prefer  a  specialist.  We  want  the  children  to  look  upon 
Divinity  as  a  subject  which  is  a  necessary  study  for  all,  not  the  privilege 
of  a  few.  We  hope  that  they  will  care  to  study  it  themselves  when 
they  leave  school,  and  will  feel  that  the  questions  it  involves  are  of 
interest  to  all  the  world,  and  that  for  the  right  understanding  of  them 
real  and  deep  study  is  necessary.  We  are  glad  that  they  should  know 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced 
teachers,  and  is  to  them  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment,  because 
"the  acceptance  of  truth  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  matter, 
and  in  the  moral  world  there  is  no  place  for  laissez  faire  ". 

All  enthusiastic  teachers  will  be  anxious,  if  possible,  to  teach  the 
subject  which  brings  them  most  into  touch  with  the  development  of 
their  pupils'  minds  and  characters,  which  often  gives  opportunities  of 
knowing  them  better.  And  it  is  only  right  that  experienced  teachers 
who  wish  to  teach  the  subject  should  do  so,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to 
supplement  by  specialists  in  the  highest  form.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  most  teachers  in  our  girls'  secondary  schools  are  willing 
to  give  extra  time  to  special  reading  and  study  in  preparation  of 
Divinity  lessons,  and  that  many  head  mistresses  are  willing,  in  making 
the  time-table,  to  recognize  the  need  of  longer  time  for  its  preparation. 
A  great  many  opportunities  for  increased  study,  in  vacation  courses 
and  otherwise,  have  been  recently  provided  for  teachers  by  those  who 
desire  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  Bible  teaching  in  schools. 
And  the  training  which  mistresses  will  in  some  cases  have  had  as 
specialists  in  Classics,  English  Literature,  History,  or  Moral  Science  will 
be  useful  to  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  Divinity  lessons. 

Next  to  difficulties  arising  from  modern  criticism  are  those  which 
come  from  party  spirit.  The  aim  of  the  Divinity  lesson  must  always 
be  to  encourage  personal  religion,  and  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  this 
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than  the  atmosphere  of  controversy.  For  the  most  part  children  are 
not  naturally  controversial,  either  in  matters  of  faith  or  interpretation  ; 
but  the  more  intellectual  among  them  can  easily  be  made  so  by  an 
attitude  of  carping  criticism  on  the  part  of  parents,  teaching  them  to 
watch  for  points  of  difference,  or  by  narrowness  and  unwise  dictation 
at  school. 

In  matters  which  touch  religion  or  politics  all  teachers  must  feel 
a  certain  responsibility  towards  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  who  are 
likely  to  be  of  varying  views  :  it  is  only  fair  to  avoid  strong  expres 
sions  of  opinion  on  matters  which  are  notoriously  open  to  question  ; 
and  a  teacher  has  no  more  right  to  press  her  private  views  with  regard 
to  details  in  matters  of  religion  than  to  plead  in  school  for  political 
measures,  such  as,  e.g.  for  women's  suffrage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  important  that  she  should  carry  with  her  and  induce  in  her 
pupils  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  charity  and  toleration  in  all  such 
matters  :  and  though,  if  her  lesson  is  to  be  forcible,  she  must  have 
strong  convictions,  if  it  is  to  educate  her  pupils  in  the  highest  sense 
and  to  make  them  think  for  themselves,  she  mnst  also  have  humility 
and  the  magnanimity  to  respect  and  even  welcome  an  honest  differ 
ence  of  opinion.  The  fact  that  a  class  of  children  represents  a  variety 
of  views  enables  a  wise  teacher  to  train  them  in  the  great  lessons  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  of  common  loyalty  to  the  Church  as  apart 
from  party  prejudice  ;  to  teach  them  the  habit,  which  may  help  to 
make  unity  possible  where  uniformity  is  wanting,  of  dwelling  on  the 
truths  held  in  common  rather  than  on  points  of  difference.  For 
denominational  teaching  need  not  be  narrow,  aggressive,  nor  contro 
versial.  But  in  meeting  the  danger  of  associating  early  religious 
teaching  with  a  controversial  spirit — so  fatal  to  spiritual  growth — the 
teacher  must  induce  an  atmosphere  not  only  of  toleration  but  of 
reverence. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  more  difficult  to  secure  reverence  in 
teaching  a  class  than  an  individual,  but  on  the  other  hand  numbers 
help  to  deepen  the  feeling  which  must  in  the  first  place  depend  on 
the  teacher.  A  great  many  small  things  may  be  done  to  promote 
this  atmosphere  in  the  class-room  ;  the  lesson  may  be  put  first  on  the 
time-table,  it  may  be  secured  from  such  small  interruptions  as  might 
occur  in  other  lessons,  and  may  begin  with  prayer.  But  especially 
the  teacher  will  inspire  reverence  by  her  own  reverence,  and  by  trying 
to  shame  any  spirit  of  triviality  in  questions  by  lifting  the  answer, 
if  possible,  as  Christ  Himself  did,  to  a  higher  spiritual  level. 

Scheme  of  Divinity  Lessons.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  general 
aspect  of  religious  teaching  in  a  secondary  school,  of  the  primary 
importance  of  a  reverent  atmosphere,  of  the  correspondence  of  moral 
discipline  and  religious  teaching,  of  a  high  intellectual  standard,  of  a 
teacher  expert  rather  than  specialist,  of  sincerity,  strong  convictions, 
and  width  of  mind — it  may  be  well  to  sketch  a  possible  scheme  of 
Divinity  lessons  for  a  moderate-sized  Secondary  School,  including — 
for  the  sake  of  completeness — a  kindergarten  or  preparatory  depart 
ment,  and  to  consider  in  outline  the  methods  suitable  to  different 
ages.  The  following  scheme  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive  and 
quite  general.  A  detailed  scheme  for  the  school  would  involve,  as 
a  rule,  separate  subject-matter  for  each  year  of  the  school  life,  but  as 
this  is  a  mere  outline  I  have  divided  it  into  six  stages  only. 
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Average  Age. 


Special  Periods  of  Old 
Testament  His 
tory,  illustrated  by 
Prophets,  Psalms, 
&c. 

History  of  Jews  from 
Babylonian  Capti 
vity  to  Herod  the 
Great. 


Text  of  Study  of 
Special  Books :  E- 
pistle  or  Prophet. 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Greek  Testament. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Life  of  St.  Paul. 


13  and  14.     History  of  the   Old     Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


Testament  from 
Division  of  King 
dom  to  Babylo 
nian  Captivity. 


St.  Matthew. 


Church  History,   Eng 
lish. 


Church  History,  Gen 
eral  to  the  Reforma 
tion. 


Prayer  Book.  History 
of  Prayer  Book  ser 
vices.  Confirmation 
Service.  Service  of 
Holy  Communion. 


II  and  12.  Reigns  of  Saul,  Synoptic  Gospels:  St.  Prayer  Book.  Morning 
David,  and  Solo-  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  and  Evening  Prayer, 
mon.  Service  of  Holy 

Baptism.  Catechism. 

9  and  10.       Stories  from  Genesis,     Lives    of    Apostles.     Text  of  Catechism  ex- 
Exodus,     Joshua,         Life  of  Christ  in         plained, 
and  Judges.  Outline. 

6  to  8.  Consecutive  'Stories  Stones  from  Life  of  Stories  from  lives  of 
from  Old  Testa-  Christ,  especially  Christian  Saints  and 
ment.  Biographies  those  connected  Heroes,  New  Tes- 
from  Joseph  to  with  chief  festivals  tament  and  other- 
Daniel,  of  Church.  Paia-  wise. 
bles. 

I  have  allowed,  in  the  above  scheme,  for  three  lessons  a  week,  but 
many  Secondary  Schools  would  have  two  only,  and  would  be  obliged 
either  to  omit  part  or  to  divide  the  subjects  between  the  time.  The 
Church  history  may  be  very  well  taken  (especially  in  a  Church  school) 
in  the  course  of  general  history  or  English  history,  and  the  history 
of  the  Prayer  Book  to  a  certain  extent  in  English  literature  or  history 
lessons.  The  greater  proportion  of  time  is  given  to  Biblical  subjects, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  a  child  who  goes  straight  through  the  school 
should  have  taken  lessons  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  in  outline,  but  should  have  studied  in  detail 
selected  books  only,  for  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  pave  the  way  for 
a  life-long  study  to  which  the  school  work  is  intended  to  be  intro 
ductory.  But,  though  the  Bible  is  not  systematically  read  through, 
it  is  intended  that  no  Bible  lesson,  even  to  the  smallest  children,  should 
be  given  without  reference  to  the  text.  When  a  selected  story  has 
been  told  to  the  small  children  it  should  also  be  read  to  them  wholly 
or  in  part  from  the  Bible,  then  told  by  one  of  themselves  :  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  to  choose  a  short  text — a  few 
words — to  learn.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  even  a  small  child  will 
in  this  way  understand  and  remember  of  Bible  language.  The  parts 
of  the  Bible  which  are  sometimes  difficult  to  older  children  are  specially 
suitable  at  this  age — such  as  the  early  stories  in  Genesis — and  a  simple 
lesson  deduced  and  enforced  at  the  end  will  teach  them  early  to  find 
a  spiritual  rather  than  historical  significance  in  such  stories,  especially 
if  taught  side  by  side  with  New  Testament  parables. 
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With  these  little  children  it  is  easy  to  avoid  controversial  points, 
and  to  read  the  Bible  to  them  knowing  that  they  will  accept  it  as 
true  in  the  real  sense,  without  troubling  about  its  literalness.  To 
take  an  example  often  given  :  it  is  possible  in  the  story  of  the  Fall 
to  bring"  out  points  of  spiritual  experience  which  even  a  small  child 
can  understand  ;  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  the  shame  of 
disobedience,  the  restoration  through  forgiveness  to  God's  presence, 
the  bearing  of  the  necessary  punishment.  Little  children  will  delight 
to  associate  the  stories  with  pictures  :  I  should  hope  that  they  will 
be  shown  good  pictures  ;  reproductions  of  the  old  masters,  if  not 
archaeologically  so  correct  as  more  modern  pictures,  have  more  often 
the  dignified  and  reverent  feeling  which  is  surely  of  far  greater  impor 
tance.  As  the  children  grow  older  they  can  read  the  text  themselves 
in  class  ;  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  small  classes  in  a  well-staffed 
secondary  school  that  in  the  time  given  to  the  lesson  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  class  can  take  part  in  reading  and  explaining. 

But  as  soon  as  the  children  can  read  fluently  and  understand  fairly 
easily,  they  should  read  the  selected  passage  for  themselves  at  home, 
and  the  lesson  should  be  given  on  it  afterwards.  The  teaching  them 
to  read  intelligently  seems  to  be  particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of 
the  Bible,  perhaps  because  the  sound  of  the  words  is  so  familiar.  But 
it  is  the  proper  end  of  all  lessons  in  literature,  and  particularly  in  the 
Bible,  that  they  should  do  so.  If  by  the  time  they  leave  school  we 
have  taught  them  to  read  the  Bible  itself  and  to  think  about  it,  we 
have  laid  a  real  foundation  for  future  study  and  for  devotional  reading. 
In  all  forms,  up  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  at  least,  the  lesson  will  be  con 
versational  in  method  ;  the  teacher  will  first  elicit  from  the  children 
what  they  know  about  the  passage  read,  and  will  explain  any  diffi 
culties  ;  she  will  then  lead  them  to  deduce  such  moral  and  religious 
lessons  as  she  wishes  to  enforce,  and  will  end  with  a  short  appeal  to 
them  to  put  these  into  practice.  In  the  earlier  stages  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  for  home  preparation  may  well  be  given  to  learning  by 
heart,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  restrict  children  to  such  passages  as 
they  can  understand.  The  rhythm  will  always  appeal  to  them  and 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  commit  to  memory  what  they  can  think  out 
later.  The  Psalms  and  parts  of  the  Prophetical  Books  are  specially 
suitable  for  this  purpose  and  will  make  a  storehouse  from  which  they 
can  draw  in  after  life.  From  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  or  in 
some  cases  earlier,  part  of  the  time  for  home  preparation  might  be 
given  sometimes  to  writing  a  short  abstract  of  a  passage  chosen,  or 
a  paraphrase,  or  an  answer  to  a  simple  question,  or  a  resume  of  notes 
given.  I  should  not  use  Commentaries  at  this  stage,  the  notes  are 
so  often  read  to  the  exclusion  of  the  text,  and  we  particularly  want 
to  avoid  reading  about  the  Bible  instead  of  reading  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  is  indeed  the  best  comment  on  itself,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
difficulties  arising  from  too  literal  interpretations  of  the  text.  If,  for 
instance,  in  reading  of  the  "  days  "  of  creation  the  class  is  reminded 
that  "  with  the  Lord  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  ",  it  will  not 
associate  them  with  periods  of  twenty-four  hours.  Difficulties  of 
this  kind  disappear  if  the  teacher  is  quick  to  anticipate  them  by 
questioning  the  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  them  gradually 
to  interpretations  new  to  them,  to  let  them  find  for  themselves  the 
unsoundness  of  old  conventional  views,  instead  of  thrusting  more 
modern  theories  upon  them  with  a  shock. 

It  is  very  unnecessary  to  teach  destructive  criticism,  but  it  is  all- 
important  to  avoid  teaching  what  will  have  to  be  unlearnt,  and  it  is 
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very  desirable  to  emphasize  the  great  gains  of  modern  research,  the 
illumination  of  the  Bible  history  and  its  confirmation  by  the  dis 
coveries  of  Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists.  And  it  is  essential  to 
emphasize  the  gradual  religious  and  moral  development  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  to  note  each  step  in  learning  new  truth,  for  in. the  Old 
Testament  moral  questions  more  often  provide  stumbling-blocks  than 
critical  ones.  Most  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
the  object  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  teach  spiritual  truth,  to  point 
out,  e.g.  that  while  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  foreign  wars  of  such 
a  king  as  Ahab,  great  attention  is  drawn  to  his  moral  position  and  its 
effect  on  his  people.  "  Higher  criticism  "  will  not  have  much  power 
to  hurt  the  faith  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to  love  and  reverence 
the  Bible  as  the  book  of  spiritual  life.  We  must  teach  too  that  "  truth 
is  great  and  will  prevail  ",  that  religion  can  never  fear  truth,  that 
reverent  research  must  lead  to  it ;  but  th^t  on  the  other  hand  spiritua 
truth  is  too  great  to  be  capable  of  exact  definition  or  logical  demon 
stration,  and  that  conviction  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  spiritual 
experience,  which  will  remain  unshaken  in  the  face  of  difficulty. 

If  this  lesson  is  to  be  taught,  the  teacher  must,  above  all,  be  herself 
true,  must  never  offer  an  explanation  which  is  not  acceptable  to  her 
self,  must  not  shirk  difficult  questions,  but  must  often  be  content  to 
say,  "  I  do  not  know,  but  will  try  to  find  out  "  ;  "  I  do  not  understand  ; 
there  must  be  things  in  religion  one  cannot  understand."  It  is  need 
less  to  say  that  the  good  teacher,  while  checking  any  attempt  to  argue 
on  the  surface  as  unworthy  of  the  subject,  will  always  be  ready  to  give 
any  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  dealing  with  veal  difficulties,  which 
should  be  met  with  the  most  tender  consideration.  In  most  cases 
these  will  not  come  until  girls  are  older.  To  the  sixth  forms,  who 
should  be  studying  special  books  thoroughly,  and  with  an  attempt 
at  scholarship,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  give  a  lecture,  and  to  let  the 
independent  work  take  the  form  of  written  essays  ;  but  opportunity 
should  be  made  for  the  asking  of  questions  and  for  bringing  difficulties 
to  be  solved  in  private,  for  girls  of  sixteen  and  upwards  are  often 
too  reserved  or  self-conscious  to  speak  of  these  in  class.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  mistake  to  make  the  subject  of  the  essays  too  elementary  and  too  much 
within  their  scope  ;  the  last  -year  of  school  life  is  one  during  which 
many  girls  begin  to  think  out  the  problems  of  life,  and  it  may  help 
them  to  write  about  them,  however  crudely,  while  they  have  the 
certainty  of  direction.  These  essays  will  give  opportunities  for  recom 
mending  books  which  will  form  the  beginning  of  a  library  to  be  added 
to  through  life.  Many  girls  do  not  go  on  to  the  University,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  inspire  their  future  Bible  reading  and  theological 
study. 

Prayer  Book.  The  Prayer  Book  lessons  will  naturally  follow  the 
lines  of  the  Bible  lessons,  and  it  is  a  great  point  that  they  should  be 
constantly  illustrated  by  the  Bible.  The  different  services  will  offer  an 
invaluable  opportunity  for  giving  instruction  in  the  different  kinds 
of  prayer  and  for  making  some  helpful  suggestions  for  private  devo 
tion,  a  duty  so  often  entirely  neglected  by  parents  after  the  first  baby 
prayers  have  been  taught.  The  Catechism  is  a  more  difficult  subject ; 
on  the  whole  it  seems  better  that  children  should  learn  it  early,  though 
the  wording  be  little  understood.  After  it  has  been  explained  once, 
freshness  may  be  given  to  its  treatment  by  new  applications,  e.g.  by- 
taking  its  subjects  in  the  order  of  the  Church  seasons  to  which  they 
belong,  by  illustrating  throughout  by  references  to  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  teaching  on  prayer  and  the  sacraments  offers,  of  course,  a  most 
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valuable  opportunity  for  supplementing  the  preparation  for  confirma 
tion  and  for  first  communion. 

Home  Teaching.  It  may  seem  that  in  attempting  to  cover  so  much 
ground  I  have  left  nothing  for  home  teaching.  This  is  not  because 
I  undervalue  it  :  on  the  contrary  I  think  it  most  important  :  but  the 
amount  of  teaching  given  at  home  is  various  and  cannot  be  always 
known  to  the  school  authorities,  while  the  school  scheme,  to  be  a  con 
sistent  whole,  must  be  the  same  for  all.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that, 
in  this  as  in  other  subjects,  all  head  mistresses  greatly  value  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  parents,  and  that  no  scheme  of  religious 
education  can  be  really  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  training  at 
home,  as  well  as  instruction  in  school,  and  in  church. 
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Methods.  An  analysis  of  the  various  methods  of  giving  religious 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  of  all  kinds  would  be  interesting, 
but  perhaps  too  academic  to  be  of  much  practical  value  for  the  present 
purpose.  There  are,  however,  certain  broad  lines  that  may  usefully 
be  considered.  As  a  rule  the  mechanism  of  instruction  is  excellent 
with  regard  to  trained  teachers :  they  are  skilled  in  practical  pedagogy. 
They  know  how  to  follow  or  vary  the  five  steps  which  are,  according  to 
Prof.  Rein,  Preparation,  Presentation,  Association,  Recapitulation, 
Application,  or  according  to  the  more  philosophical  analysis  of  Herbart 
and  Ziller,  Analysis,  Synthesis,  Association,  System,  Method.  These 
steps  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  followed  by  teachers  instructed 
in  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  in  the  most  usable  form.  Students 
in  training  colleges  write  out  notes  of  lessons  on  this  plan,  or  on  some 
simplified  form  of  it.  Many  such  colleges,  too,  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  order  to  give  instruction  on  how  to  give  religious  teaching. 
In  fact,  a  college  that  exists  for  religious  purposes  is  scarcely  doing  its 
duty  unless  it  makes  this  subject  one  of  special  study,  for  it  often 
happens  that  a  good  "  secular  "  teacher  is  by  no  means  a  good  religious 
teacher.  Having  given  this  awkward  looking  scaffolding  of  religious 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  normal  masters.  "With  a  view  of  setting  up  a  stan 
dard  which  all  may  try  and  reach,  many  model  lessons  have  been 
given  at  the  college  and  practising  schools.  These  efforts  have 
been  followed  by  discussion  on  points  of  principle,  the  men 
clearly  understanding  that  slavish  imitation  of  any  particular  method 
of  presentation  should  be  avoided,  each  student  being  advised 
to  try  and  let  every  effort  be  marked  by  his  own  individuality."  This 
is  most  necessary,  as  a  teacher  labouring  under  the  incubus  of  method 
will  do  little  good.  At  the  same  time  the  subject  should  be  scientifically 
studied,  and  the  value  of  such  study  may  be  illustrated  by  further 
quotation  from  the  same  report : — "  I  can  state  that  there  is  no  subject 
in  their  professional  work  that  has  appealed  to  the  students  with  such 
force  as  the  giving  of  religious  instruction.  Even  those  who  from  lack 
of  experience  have  approached  the  matter  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
a  corresponding  lack  of  living  interest,  have  gradually  found  that  the 
presentation  of  the  '  Old  old  Story  '  possesses  charms  both  for  teacher 
and  taught  which  no  other  subject  of  the  school  curriculum  can  lay 
claim  to."  It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the  value  of  scientific  study 
of  proper  methods  of  religious  instruction,  for  ignorance  thereof  often 
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accounts  for  the  complete  failure  of  earnest,  self-denying  learned  and 
prayerful  work. 

This  raises  the  important  question  of  the  individuality  of  the  teacher, 
which  to  him  at  least  is  the  most  important  subject. 

The  teacher's  individuality.  The  teacher  cannot  avoid  impressing 
his  own  mind  upon  children.  His  manner  of  looking  at  things,  his 
secret  thoughts  which  he  thinks  he  does  not  express,  his  own  tempera 
ment,  his  state  of  health,  his  appearance  even,  all  these  are  influencing 
those  he  teaches.  It  is  sometimes  stated  roundly  that  a  bad  man  cannot 
give  lessons  that  will  be  of  lasting  effect,  but  those  who  have  wide  ex 
perience  of  teaching  will  at  least  hesitate  to  confirm  this,  in  fact  instances 
could  be  given  of  pupils  asking  why  they  were  never  allowed  to  see  their 
old  teacher,  to  whom,  as  they  professed,  they  owed  all  their  spiritual 
life,  "  even  their  conversion,"  ignorant  that  the  teacher  in  question 
had  terribly  fallen.  When  our  Lord  sent  out  the  twelve  two  and  two, 
Judas  was  one  of  those  pairs,  and  preached  and  cast  out  devils  and  healed 
the  sick.  Almighty  God  made  use  of  a  prophet  that  He  knew  would 
be  disobedient — we  are  even  told  that  He  made  use  of  the  ministry  of 
an  ass  to  teach  a  prophet.  God  can,  of  course,  use  any  instrument  of 
teaching  He  pleases,  and  as  in  ordinary  life  bad  men  are  at  times  the 
means  of  deterring  people  from  their  own  sins,  so  one  finds  at  times 
that  God  has  used  an  instrument  that  we  should  have  rejected  utterly, 
but  the  fate  of  the  disobedient  prophet  and  of  Judas  are  a  terrible 
warning  to  all  teachers.  Having  gone  as  far  as  experience  forces  one  to 
go  in  this  direction,  it  perhaps  will  be  believed  that  one  writes  sincerely 
in  protesting  against  Atheists  and  those  who  are  known  to  be  bad  being 
allowed  to  teach  children  at  all  even  in  the  most  secular  subjects. 
A  bad  man  may  destroy  a  child's  faith  in  a  lesson  on  history  or  botany 
— or  even  arithmetic.  It  has  happened  that  a  vicious  teacher  was  com 
plained  of  for  influencing  his  pupils  for  evil  out  of  school  hours,  and  the 
evidence  of  his  letters  was  produced  against  him,  but  the  authorities 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  what  happened  out  of  school 
hours ! 

This  subject  is  raised  because  it  is  surely  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  make  it  part  of  its  chief  business  to  reach  the 
teachers.  In  many  countries  nothing  is  known  of  their  life  after  school 
hours.  Even  where  the  Church  is  banished  from  the  schools  there  has 
no  law  been  passed  yet  to  banish  it  from  the  teachers.  There  are  signs 
of  awakening  and  unexpected  doors  being  opened  in  various  parts  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  make  it  imperative  for  it  to  do  all 
it  can  to  influence  teachers. 

But  on  this  subject  of  the  individuality  of  teachers  there  is  another 
matter  which  demands  serious  consideration,  viz.  :  the  harm  done  by 
good  teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  in  religious  education  that 
one  so  often  finds  that  a  really  bad  teacher  has  done  no  perceptible  harm 
spiritually,  but  that  a  pious  teacher  has,  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  times  compensates  for  the  work  of  the  wicked  teacher. 
He  does  not  seem  to  do  so  for  the  good  teacher.  His  faults  seem  more 
productive  than  those  of  the  sinner  and  certainly  are  more  lasting. 
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For  instance,  an  undoubtedly  pious  teacher  of  an  infants'  school  was 
teaching  about  Joseph  and  Daniel  and  other  kindred  subjects,  which 
teachers  of  infants  love,  and  showed  how  God  "  always  answers  prayer 
and  protects  the  good  " — there  was  a  child  in  the  class  whose  mother 
was  dying — the  child  gathered  that  if  it  prayed  faithfully  its  mother 
would  be  spared — but  the  mother  died  and  the  child's  faith  was  cracked 
in  its  foundation — the  child  became  a  man,  believing  in  Herbert  Spencer 
more  than  in  the  Gospel,  and  tracing  his  repudiation  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Church  to  what  was  taught  him  in  the  Church  Infants'  School. 

Teachers  should  be  alive  to  the  dangers  outside,  especially  as  children 
sometimes  attend  Sunday  schools  which  exist  to  give  anti-Christian 
teaching.  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  impress  forcibly  the  primary 
doctrines  of  our  faith — the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  Atonement,  the 
reality  of  sin  and  its  forgiveness.  Faith,  worship,  duty.  These  are 
words  and  realities,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  impress.  The  fewer  opportunities  teachers  have  the  more 
pressing  is  their  duty  to  let  their  light  shine. 

Old  Testament  teaching.  More  mistakes  are  made  in  teaching  Old 
Testament  than  in  any  other  subject :  and  often  more  time  is  given 
to  that  subject  than  to  all  the  others  put  together.  As  a  consequence 
this  subject,  which  demands  the  most  study  of  all,  really  receives  the 
least,  and  the  teaching  is  often  of  a  mediaeval  character.  Recent  dis 
coveries  are  explaining  so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  and  increasing 
its  value,  but  this  seldom  percolates  into  the  schools.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  teach  less  Old  Testament  and  to  devote  more  study  to  it. 
A  curious  instance  may  be  quoted  of  a  learned  professor  in  a  university 
in  Asia  still  believing  that  the  Church  taught  her  children  that  the 
rainbow  first  appeared  after  the  flood.  "  If  you  expect  us  to  believe  you 
you  must  restate  your  theory  about  the  rainbow,"  was  his  remark  ! 

In  spite  of  all  criticism  the  Church  teacher  has  to  restate  nothing ; 
this  is  being  made  clearer  every  day.  Criticism  is  making  the  position 
of  the  Church  stronger.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  must  be  absolutely 
fearless  in  stating  matters  of  faith. 

The  limits  of  explanation.  One  still  finds  teachers  who  have  a  real 
horror  of  teaching  by  heart  anything  they  do  not  explain  ;  this  does 
not  show  understanding  of  the  child's  mind.  On  this  subject  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  Arnold  of  Rugby  (Life,  p.  80).  "  With  regard  to  younger 
boys  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  they  should  understand  all  they  learn, 
for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the  memory  should  act  vigorously, 
independent  of  the  understanding,  whereas  a  man  cannot  usually 
recollect  a  thing  unless  he  understands  it."  These  are  the  words  of 
a  practical  teacher  in  touch  both  with  his  subject  and  his  class.  The 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  by  Dean  Stanley,  seems  to  be  a  forgotten  book,  but 
it  is  a  book  that  Church  teachers  of  to-day  will  find  most  helpful.  Of 
course,  some  of  his  ideas  were  wild — they  are  harmless  now — but  his 
profound  faith  in  his  Master,  his  unequalled  teaching  ability,  and  his 
almost  inspired  knowledge  of  the  boy's  mind  make  him  an  authority  of 
the  highest  order.  Of  course,  it  is  amusing  to  notice  his  ignorance  of 
girls,  whom  he  calls  "  young  ladies  "  !  One  cannot  now  have  any 
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feeling  other  than  of  amusement  at  such  expressions  as  "  I  do  nothing 
now  for  my  girls  regularly,  owing  to  want  of  time,"  &c.  (letter  to 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Fox  How,  January  2,  1841).  This  great  teacher 
knew  nothing  about  girls,  but  for  the  man  who  is  teaching  boys  there 
is  no  experience  more  helpful  than  that  of  Arnold,  who  has  a  sort  of 
mythical  pre-eminence,  but  experimentally  nobody  seems  to  know 
anything  about  him.  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  a  devoted  teacher 
of  boys  is  seldom  of  much  use  with  girls,  though  many  good  teachers 
of  girls  do  well  with  boys. 

The  Acts.  The  book  of  the  Acts  is  a  frequent  subject  of  teaching. 
No  subject  is  better  taught  nor  worse  taught.  No  subject  is  more 
dependent  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  nor  more  useful  to  the 
Church  teacher.  It  was  suggested  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
taken  of  late  in  a  certain  school.  A  good  churchwoman  was  chosen 
to  take  the  subject ;  she  suggested  that  there  was  mention  of  laying 
on  of  hands  in  various  ways,  of  the  "  breaking  of  bread  "  and  other 
matters  that  seemed  "  denominational ".  Eventually  all  she  was 
allowed  to  do  was  to  give  historical  and  geographical  lessons  on  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  book.  It  is  not  much  use  teaching  Acts  unless 
it  is  recognized  as  the  first  book  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  syllabus.  The  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  is  naturally  a  very 
important  matter,  though  a  good  teacher  often  does  excellent  work 
on  a  bad  syllabus.  The  caution,  too,  is  necessary  that  often  the  syllabus 
does  not  represent  what  is  taught  in  the  school ;  it  is  for  outside  show 
and  is  not  known  inside.  A  school  must  never  be  judged  by  its  syllabus. 
This  is  another  matter  where  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  makes  so 
much  difference.  The  mechanical  following  of  a  syllabus  too  is  a  great 
danger  :  often  the  remark  is  made  of  an  obviously  pertinent  question — 
"  that  is  not  in  the  syllabus."  The  syllabus  often  does  more  harm 
than  good,  especially  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  made  by  those 
who  are  not  practical  teachers  and  will  not  have  to  teach  it  themselves. 

The  most  helpful  syllabus  for  the  teacher  is  one  that  is  short — they 
are  generally  overburdened — and  follows  simply  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
lines  :  the  worst  syllabus  is  the  one-mind  syllabus,  which  evolves  some 
fad  of  a  particular  mind,  so  that  the  teachers  who  use  it  have  first  of  all 
to  get  into  the  ideas  of  another  person's  mind.  There  are  syllabuses 
that  only  the  inventor  can  work,  and  perhaps  he  never  does.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  when  the  difficulties  of  religious  education  are  increased 
by  a  syllabus  which  confuses  the  teacher,  or  which  he  dislikes.  The 
hardest  syllabus  to  frame  is  that  for  infants,  and  it  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  it  deserves,  because  so  often  the  teaching  of  infants  is 
thought  to  be  a  negligible  matter,  in  spite  of  the  historic  remark  about 
the  first  seven  years  of  life  :  many  of  the  failures  of  teaching  come 
from  this  primary  negligence.  The  usual  practice  is  to  begin  religious 
education  with  the  Creation,  a  subject  never  again  referred  to  in  the 
school.  This  mistake  comes  from  want  of  reflection,  and  it  is  seldom 
more  than  necessary  to  point  out  its  absurdity.  The  method,  also  very 
common,  of  teaching  disconnected  stories  has  serious  objections ;  it 
is  not  suitable  to  the  infant  mind,  which  is  remarkably  synthetic  and 
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connects  often  in  the  most  delightful  manner  things  wildly  opposite. 
[May  an  instance  be  pardoned  ;  a  teacher  was  giving  an  excellent  lesson 
on  the  Magi  and  happened  to  use  the  expression  "and  when  they  got 
there  "  ;  of  course  several  infants  immediately  responded  "  the  cup 
board  was  bare  " !]  And  when  these  stories  are  chosen  on  the  zoological 
principle,  as  they  so  often  are,  e.g.  Noah's  Ark,  David  killing  a  lion  and 
a  bear,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  they  are  of  doubtful  religious  value. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  universal  syllabus  should  be  adopted. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  already  overworked  students  are  preparing  for 
examinations  in  religious  knowledge  on  three  separate  syllabuses ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  syllabuses  should  not  synchronize.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  syndicates  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  and  other  prominent  education  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  will  unite  their  syllabus :  representations  have  been 
made  on  this  subject.  Amateur  syllabuses,  which  are  not  as  helpful 
as  they  might  be  to  religious  education,  would  in  time  follow  an 
eminent  educational  lead.  Further,  all  religious  examinations  should 
be  free;  at  present,  poorer  students  are  often  hampered  by  examination 
fees.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  too,  when  students  or  children  cannot 
enter  for  the  religious  examination  without  taking  the  "secular  "syllabus 
also.  If  eminent  authorities  would  take  the  lead  in  religious  educa 
tion,  which  from  their  history  they  are  entitled,  they  would  be  followed 
by  the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  outlook.  One  must  look  wide  afield  in  educational  matters  at 
the  present  time.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  opportune  moment 
to  glance  at  the  position  and  prospects  of  elementary  religious  educa 
tion  throughout  the  Anglican  Church.  Nor  perhaps  could  a  better 
position  for  such  a  survey  be  found  than  the  very  centre  of  the  city  of 
London. 

One  hears  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  that  there  is  movement  in  this 
subject,  and  movement  means  life.  Even  where  things  seem  most 
hopeless  there  is  hope  !  In  the  Australian  colonies,  where  education 
is  generally  free,  compulsory  and  secular  things  are  at  their  worst ;  but 
a  bishop  writes  from  thence  :  "  The  condition  of  elementary  education 
so  far  as  religion  is  concerned  may  be  pretty  bad  in  London,  or  England 
generally,  but  it  is  glorious  in  comparison  to  what  attains  in  the  Colony. 
Anyxmewho  has  not  been  in  the  Colony  cannot  possibly  tell,  or  even 
imagine,  the  awful  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  facts  that  is  wide 
spread.  It  is  a  very  big  problem  out  here  how  to  get  religious  educa 
tion.  No  one  theory  seems  quite  capable  of  being  carried  into  practice. 
However,  one  pegs  away,  and,  please  God,  may  be  able  to  do  something 
as  the  years  go  on." 

In  America,  the  large  number  of  children  attending  private  secondary 
schools  where  definite  religious  teaching  is  given  shows  that  there  are 
many  who  are  willing  to  make  considerable  sacrifice  for  such  teaching. 
The  test  of  conviction  is  severer  than  in  England,  as  in  addition  to  the 
private  school  fee  the  parent  is  taxed  hot  only  for  the  public  elementary 
schools,  but  for  the  public  high  schools  also.  The  efficiency  of  these 
non-state  schools  has  brought  them  into  well-deserved  reputation. 
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The  fact  that  they  are  mostly  secondary  schools  does  not  mean  the  same 
that  it  would  in  England  ;  but  there  are  also  more  than  3,000  private 
kindergartens  and  elementary  schools  with  over  1,200,000  pupils.  These 
"parochial"  schools  are  largely  Roman,  but  not  entirely.  Their 
existence,  and  the  large  number  of  scholars,  show  that  there  are  many 
who  are  not  content  with  the  State  system  of  education,  and  there  is 
persistent  demand  that  they  should  share  the  public  funds.  America 
adopted  secular  education  through  foreign  influence  ;  many  Americans 
are  seriously  alive  to  the  mistake  that  was  made,  and  it  is  more  than 
possible,  in  the  opinion  of  some  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  the 
subject  will  shortly  come  prominently  to  the  front  again,  and  that 
the  present  policy  may  be  changed.  These  facts  show  a  side  of 
education  in  America  which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  non-existent, 
and  which  is  not  hopeless  of  development. 

But  without  question  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  the  value  of  elementary 
religious  education  are  turned  towards  the  East,  from  whence  we 
received  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  own  education.  There  the  lines 
which  teaching  is  to  follow  are  likely  to  determine  the  morality  of 
millions  and  the  fate  of  empires.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
this  subject  even  by  politicians  who  have  only  political  interests,  for 
a  long  time  past,  without  arousing  anything  like  serious  concern,  but 
to  those  in  any  cosmopolitan  city,  where  it  is  possible  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  child  mind  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  matter  is  felt  to  be 
one  of  the  first  importance  and  one  about  which  one  can  write  in 
exaggerated  terms  without  exaggeration.  The  English  race  is  not 
much  interested  in  the  private  matters  of  those  of  whom  it  knows  little ; 
there  is  a  historical  remark  that  if  we  could  make  ourselves  perfectly 
happy  at  any  moment  by  willing  the  death  of  a  Chinese  mandarin 
whom  we  have  never  seen  there  would  soon  be  no  Chinese  mandarins 
left :  but  this  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  every  one  who  looks 
to  England  as  his  fatherland.  The  matter  has,  moreover,  been  brought 
into  the  prominence  it  deserves  by  Lord  Cromer's  recent  book,  and 
the  leading  article  of  The  Times  of  Good  Friday  (April  17)  shows  keen 
appreciation  of  the  subject  and  clear  insight,  and  the  date  is  significant. 
The  fact  is  that  English  civilization  is  inevitably  killing  the  old  faiths ; 
thousands  of  years  old  they  are,  and  to  them  were  attached  the  golden 
chains  of  morality,  of  the  honour  of  women,  the  sacredness  of  the  guest, 
the  fear  of  God,  the  duty  of  self-control,  the  certainty  of  immortality, 
the  respect  for  self  as  the  inheritor  of  so  high  a  destiny,  the  kindness  to 
all  God's  creatures  as  made  by  Him,  and  possibly  having  before  been 
human  beings.  Such  faiths  have  often  kept  men  under  a  torrid  sun  in 
purity  and  devotion,  in  a  self-denial  and  asceticism  which  the  cold 
north  has  never  known,  and  all  this  the  callous  civilization  of  the  English 
is  crushing  under  the  heel,  ruthlessly  and  for  ever.  To  quote  Lord 
Cromer  of  the  Egyptian,  "  He  cuts  himself  adrift  from  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  his  creed.  He  no  longer  believes  that  he  is  always  in  the 
presence  of  his  Creator,  to  Whom  he  will  some  day  have  to  render  an 
account  of  his  actions."  What  are  we  about  to  give  in  the  future  in 
such  places  as  Khartum,  for  instance?  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these 
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facts  to  a  photograph  of  a  teacher  a  few  years  since  working  in  the 
worst  slums  of  London,  who  from  her  qualifications  could  have 
obtained  any  educational  post  here,  but  now  the  picture  shows  her 
with  black  children  in  her  lap  and  around  her,  and  to  receive  from 
her  the  hopeful  message  about  India  :  ''We  anticipate  that  within  the 
next  few  years  the  Government  of  India  will  build  schools  for  girls, 
and  then  our  mission-trained  teachers  will  have  a  great  opportunity 
of  brmging  a  Christian  influence  into  non-Christian  schools,  but 
I  expect  the  position  then  will  be  very  similar  to  the  one  at  home, 
except  that  the  other  schools  will  be  non-Christian  and  with  no 
Bible-teaching  at  all."  Surely  the  Church  has  here  a  work  it  must  do 
with  all  its  energy  ! 

In  Africa,  every  virtue  and  every  fault  of  religious  education  can  be 
discovered  :  the  C.M.S.  and  the  U.M.C.A.  and  other  societies  are 
thoroughly  alive  both  to  the  difficulties  and  opportunities  in  that 
continent  which  is  certainly  not  all  "  dark  ". 

The  Church  has  no  more  pressing  matter  to  consider  at  the  present 
moment  than  its  duty  to  the  children  throughput  the  world  (this  is 
not  the  place  to  instance  England  separately),  especially  as  there  are 
fears  at  the  present  time  that  certain  sins  are  insidiously  creeping 
into  some  elementary  schools  that  in  times  past  were  very  rare,  the 
matter  is  under  such  investigation  as  is  possible,  but  the  warning  is 
an  imperative  call  to  the  Church.  The  responsibility  is  recognized 
— the  effort,  let  us  hope,  is  forthcoming.  There  are  separate  problems 
of  peculiar  difficulty  in  China,  in  Canada,  in  Japan,  in  Siam,  in 
the  Sudan,  and  elsewhere.  May  it  be  suggested  humbly,  that  there 
never  were  more  hopeful  prospects  for  the  Anglican  Church,  never 
was  a  time  when  its  work  was  more  imperative,  nor  when  conciliation 
must  be  stretched  to  its  utmost  bounds,  and  party  spirit  entirely 
ignored  ;  that  spirit  is  always  wicked  in  teaching,  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  ruinous.  The  syllabus  of  what  is  taught  should  be  made 
as  public  as  possible ;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  it 
should  be  known  by  all  that  we  teach  nothing  in  secret ;  we  shall  be 
far  away  from  our  Master's  spirit  at  our  trial  if  we  cannot  say,  as  He 
said  when  they  tried  Him,  "  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing."  Our 
Church  is  on  its  trial  now  throughout  the  whole  world.  Can  we  doubt 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  guide  us  as  He  has  always  guided  His  Church 
when  it  has  trusted  only  to  Him  for  guidance. 

May  a  practical  remark  end  this  paper,  which  has  none  but  a  practical 
aim  :  we  can  learn  much  about  elementary  religious  education  from 
Germany,  and  more  still  from  Ireland. 

"  DISCE  DOCE." 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  S.  RICHARDSON,  M.A. 
VICAR  OF  ST.  MATTHEW'S,  BOLTON 

IN  the  two  largest  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  those  of  London  and 
Manchester,  one-thirteenth  and  one-eighth  of  the  population,  respectively, 
are  either  scholars  or  teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  two  smallest  dioceses,  those  of  Bangor  and  Hereford,  the 
same  is  true,  respectively,  of  one  tenth  and  one  eighth. 

When  the  schools  of  other  religious  bodies  are  remembered,  and  the  fact 
that  the  better-to-do  classes  are,  to  their  loss,  not  well  represented,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  a  very  large  percentage  indeed  of  the  working 
classes  are  attending  Sunday  Schools. 

In  this  paper  we  speak  only  of  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  in  such,  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  in  attendance. 

It  may  well  be  said,  then,  that  Sunday  Schools  are,  from  their  size, 
a  factor  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  life  of  our  Church ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  cursory  examination  of  statistics  proves  incontestably 
that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the  young 
is  being  given  in  them. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  three  million  persons  attending  our  Sunday  Schools 
are  above  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
have  left  the  Day  School.  There  are  six  million  scholars  on  the  registers 
of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  passing  of  twenty  years  has  not 
invalidated  the  opinion  expressed  in  1888  by  the  "  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Elementary  Education  Acts."  In  an  appendix  to  their 
report,  speaking  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  worst  parents,  the 
Commissioners  said  :  "  For  the  mass,  therefore,  of  the  children  above 
described,  we  must  put  on  record  our  opinion  that  if  they  did  not  receive 
religious  instruction  and  training  from  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools  they  would  receive  none,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  the  State." 

Sunday  Schools  are  doing  other  work  than  that  which  the  Day  Schools 
are  doing.  The  relation  between  them  is  rather  complementary  than  com 
petitive  ;  and  a  comparison  between  them,  whether  it  be  made  with  regard 
to  school  hours,  scholars,  or  teachers,  makes  it  quite  plain  that  no  amount 
of  adaptation  will  enable  either  class  of  school  to  accomplish  the  work 
and  do  the  service  for  the  Church  done  by  the  other.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  mutually  exclusive.  Their  provinces  lie  side 
by  side,  and  while  we  may  be  glad  that  long  ago  many  persons  "learnt 
their  letters  "  in  Sunday  School,  we  must  be  thankful  that  such  schools 
to-day  are  able  to  address  themselves  to  another  and  more  important  side 
of  education. 

Among  the  societies  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Sunday  School  work, 
the  first  place  has  belonged,  since  1843,  to  the  Church  of  England  Sunday 
School  Institute.  This  society  publishes  an  excellent  monthly  magazine, 
in  which  a  continuous  series  of  notes  of  lessons  is  given.  It  also  conducts 
examinations  for  Sunday  School  Teachers  ;  assists  poor  schools  with  grants 
of  books  and  Sunday  School  material ;  and  has  a  Biblical  Museum  for  the 
use  of  teachers.  The  National  Society,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
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Knowledge,  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  must  also  be  numbered  among 
the  handmaidens  of  Sunday  Schools  ;  for  they  provide,  in  their  publications, 
valuable  reading  for  teachers  and  scholars  as  well  as  literature  of  a  technical 
kind. 

The  organization  of  Sunday  Schools  is  diocesan,  ruridecanal,  parochial. 
In  some  dioceses  there  are  Sunday  School  Associations  which  issue  notes 
of  lessons,  lists  of  books,  and  conduct  examinations.  In  the  diocese  of 
Bristol  there  seems  to  be  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  position  and  work  of 
Sunday  School  Superintendents  and  Teachers  than  elsewhere.  ^  For  example, 
we  read  in  the  Official  Tear  Book,  in  reference  to  a  gathering  in  June,  1907, 
at  the  Bishop's  Palace :  "  Over  one  hundred  Superintendents  of  above 
three  years'  standing  received  certificates.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend 
the  system  to  teachers  of  a  certain  standing." 

In  almost  all  dioceses  there  are  either  Archidiaconal  or  Ruridecanal 
organizations.  Meetings  of  teachers  gathered  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  areas  are  regularly  held,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  union,  for  the 
discussion  of  Sunday  School  matters,  and  for  devotional  services. 

The  smallest  unit  is,  however,  the  parochial  organism,  whose  parts  are 
clergy,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  scholars.  These  last  are  divided  into 
Bible  Class  members,  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  Bible  Classes,  attended  by  persons  above  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  number  of  male  and  female  scholars  is,  approximately,  the  same.  It 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  official  recognition 
of  Sunday  School  Superintendents  and  teachers.  "  The  backbone  of  the 
Army  is  the  non-commissioned  man,"  and  in  countless  parishes  the  workers 
in  the  Sunday  School  are  a  loyal,  enthusiastic,  and  self-denying  body  of 
lay  men  and  women,  upon  whom,  more  than  upon  any  other  group  of 
persons,  the  burden  of  parochial  work  rests.  It  would  be  well  if  membership 
in  the  teaching  staff  of  a  parochial  Sunday  School  could  carry  with  it  some 
mark  of  honour  ;  or  if  at  least  a  specified  term  of  service  could  be  recognized 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Such  distinction  would  be  valued  for  its  own 
sake,  and  it  would  add  influence  to  the  important  position  in  the  Church 
of  those  laymen  and  women  who  are  her  unpaid  teaching  order. 

If  we  turn  to  the  machinery  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  our  first  impression 
would  be  that  as  they  existed  before  the  era  of  machinery,  so  they  have 
never  been  brought  up  to  date ;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  compare 
them  unfavourably  with  Day  Schools  whose  organization  is  as  detailed  and 
complete  as  that  of  a  large  factory.  In  one  particular  only  would  Sunday 
Schools  appear  to  be  ahead  of  Day  Schools,  that  is  in  the  size  of  their 
classes  ;  and  we  shall  see  later  that  this  distinction  counts  for  much.  In 
the  dioceses  of  London  and  Manchester  the  average  number  of  scholars  in 
a  class  is,  respectively,  fifteen  and  seventeen  ;  in  the  dioceses  of  Bangor 
and  Hereford  it  is  nine  and  eleven.  Within  recent  years  it  has  become  more 
possible  and  usual  to  isolate  classes  ;  but  still  the  English  Sunday  School 
method  is  that  of  many  classes  in  a  single  room,  with,  of  course,  much 
noise,  the  certainty  of  inattention,  and  great  difficulty  in  teaching. 

The  hours  of  Sunday  School  are,  almost  universally,  the  one  immediately 
before  the  morning  service ;  and,  at  a  reasonable  interval,  the  one  after 
the  dinner  hour.  The  attendance  at  morning  Sunday  School  has  diminished 
very  much  during  recent  years  in  the  large  towns.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  increased  length  of  the  Saturday  holiday,  and  to  the  habit  of  late 
shopping  which  prevails  among  the  wage-earning  classes.  The  attendance 
at  Sunday  morning  School  varies  inversely  with  the  population.  In  small 
parishes  Sunday  School  scholars  will  still  be  found  in  Church  at  the  morning 
service;  but,  in  the  towns,  the  presence  of  scholars  in  Church  at  that 
service  is  much  rarer  than  it  formerly  was.  We  do  not  regre*-  the  increased 
time  for  recreation  at^the  week  end  which  the  working  people  have  gained  ; 
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but  the  decline  in  attendance  at  morning  School  on  Sundays  shows  again 
the  hopelessness  of  expecting  that  English  children  can,  on  one  afternoon 
in  the  week,  obtain  a  due  share  of  religious  teaching. 

In  the  afternoon  the  actual  time  available  for  teaching  is  short.  When 
the  time  required  for  the  opening  and  closing  services  and  for  the  marking 
of  the  registers  is  subtracted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than  half  an 
hour  remains  in  which  the  lesson  may  be  given. 

The  attendance  at  afternoon  Sunday  School  in  most  town  parishes  is 
large ;  and  in  some,  especially  those  of  Lancashire,  is  remarkably  large. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  great  event  of  the  week :  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  large  number  of  Church  people  to  whom  the 
School  Anniversary  Sunday  is  the  most  important  day  of  the  year  ;  fhe 
great  Festivals  not  excepted.  There  are  parishes  in  large  industrial  centres 
whose  collections  on  "  Sermons  Day  "  have  for  years  amounted  to  £300 
or  £400.  The  love  for  the  School  is  genuine,  deep,  and  parochial.  One 
has  only  to  observe  the  thickness  of  the  houses  on  the  ground  ;  the  streams 
of  children  going  through  the  week  to  the  Day  Schools,  and  of  men  and 
women  going  to  the  foundries  and  mills,  to  see  how  gregarious  the  lives 
of  the  workers  are.  They  are  accustomed  and  pleased  to  be  together  in 
great  numbers  ;  and  the  custom  and  the  liking  may  be  seen  in  the  way 
in  which — differently  dressed,  but  the  same  people — they  gather  in  their 
schools  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  Sunday  School  is  a  feature,  not  always  recognized,  in  the  social  as 
well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  notably  in  the 
Manchester  diocese,  Sunday  School  scholars  are  of  all  ages,  from  that  of 
infancy  to  old  age.  The  writer  was  not  long  ago  in  a  large  school  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  female  scholars,  and  was  told  by  the  secretary 
that  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 
In  connexion  with  such  a  school  there  are  classes  for  married  women,  for 
married  men,  for  young  women,  and  for  young  men,  largely  attended  and 
full  of  esprit  de  corps.  It  is  certain  that  the  great  power  which  is  working 
in  these  classes,  and  in  Sunday  Schools  generally,  is  rather  the  power  of 
influence  than  that  of  instruction.  The  "  Test  for  Teachers  "  is  the  personal 
knowledge  which  the  clergyman  has  of  the  character  and  influence  of  those 
whom  he  appoints  to  take  the  classes,  and  not  the  test  of  an  examination. 
In  most  parishes  there  are  weekly  Preparation  Classes  for  Sunday  School 
teachers.  In  the  larger  schools,  secretaries,  who  look  after  the  registers 
and  the  collections,  are  in  their  places  week  by  week.  There  are  Sick  Clubs 
in  connexion  with  many  schools,  as  well  as  Recreation  Clubs  of  all  kinds. 
Weekly  collections  are  made  for  some  parochial  or  Church  work  ;  very 
frequently  for  one  or  another  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies.  There  is 
only  one  method  by  which  Sunday  School  scholars  can  be  graded,  and  that 
is  according  to  their  age. 

If  scientific  teaching  is  to  be  introduced,  it  must  begin  in  the  Infant 
School.  The  National  Society  has  lately  published  a  book  written  by,  and 
founded  upon  the  experience  of,  Miss  Hetty  Lee,  the  Lecturer  at  the  Man 
chester  Kindergarten  Training  College. 

But  the  machinery  and  methods  of  Sunday  Schools  are,  in  their  most 
real  and  important  aspects,  invisible.  They  are  the  methods  and  machinery 
of  the  home.  In  well-ordered  homes  and  Sunday  Schools  alike  there  will 
be  rules  ;  but  the  educational  influence  in  both  is  mainly  independent  of 
apparatus  and  time-tables.  It  is  the  influence  of  lives  upon  other  lives,  of 
the  old  upon  the  young  disciple.  The  examination-room  of  the  Sunday 
School  scholar  is  the  world  :  life,  with  the  home,  the  street,  the  shop,  the 
mill,  the  playground  for  its  environment ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
Sunday  School  counts  as  "a  life-directing  and  character-moulding  force. 
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If  it  be  asked  whether  the  power  of  the  Sunday  School  may  be  at  all  seen 
in  the  influence  which  it  has  upon  the  gathering  of  Confirmation  can 
didates  ;  upon  Christian  Marriage ;  upon  attendance  at  Public  Worship ; 
and  on  the  number  of  Communicants  :  it  must  be  granted  that  there  is 
no  more  necessary  connexion  between  Sunday  School  attendance  and  deep 
religious  conviction,  than  there  is  between  the  "  Prayer  Book  Parade  "  of 
a  fashionable  watering-place  and  the  devout  life.  And  yet,  it  is  upon  the 
influence  of  Sunday  School  teachers  and  the  touch  with  their  people  which 
the  Sunday  School  provides,  that  the  English  clergy  are,  in  very  large 
measure,  building  their  work  ;  such  work  as  is  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  parish, 
the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  and  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  worship. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  Sunday  Schools  for  not  doing  other  things  than 
those  for  which  they  are  adapted.  They  are  only  educationally  important 
when  we  remember  that  the  formation  of  character  and  not  the  orderly 
storage  of  information  is  the  main  business  of  education.  When  this  is 
remembered,  Sunday  Schools  take  their  place  among  the  most  powerful 
things  in  Church  life. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  whether  the  aim  of  our  highly  organized 
Day  Schools  is  being  achieved  ;  whether  a  desire  for  knowledge  is  implanted, 
whether  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  sum  means  much  enlargement 
of  outlook  or  of  life.  Similarly,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Sunday  Schools, 
with  their  old-fashioned  methods,  have  compassed  any  end  which  can  be 
demonstrated  from  the  statistics  of  Church  attendance.  So  far  they  may 
have  failed. 

We  would  admit  more.  There  is  in  English  Sunday  School  work  a  danger 
lest  the  Sunday  School  .should  stand  for  a  low  standard  of  Christian  life, 
represented  by  the  crowding  of  the  performance  of  a  week's  religious  duties 
into  an  hour,  which  asks  for  little  self-sacrifice,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
Sunday  School  Scholar,  Churchgoer,  Communicant,  represent  in  an  ascending 
scale  three  recognized  standards  of  religious  life ;  and  it  is  unhappily  true 
that  there  are  very  many  without  any  aspiration  higher  than  that  of  con 
formity  to  the  easiest  standard.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether 
improved  methods  of  machinery  would  remedy  such  serious  defects.  More 
probably  the  remedy  will  only  follow  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  truth 
that  Sunday  Schools  are  not  Societies  "for  the  promotion  of  goodness  "  in 
a  general  way;  but  are  the  nurseries  of  the  Christian  household,  the  recruit 
ing  stations  of  the  force  whose  ranks  life  and  time  are  ever  wearing  away. 

We  understand  that  on  the  American  Continent  and  among  the  Non 
conformist  bodies  in  England  the  machinery  and  methods  of  Sunday  School 
work  are  more  complete  than  in  the  Schools  of  our  own  Church.  But 
there  is  a  freedom  and  strength  in  our  Sunday  School  system  which  might 
be  easily  lessened  by  organization  and  "  business-like  "  methods. 

In  a  mechanical  age  we  are  suffering  from  the  tyranny  of  machinery. 
The  work  of  education  tends  to  lose  the  element  of  human,  personal  influence. 
That  in  our  Sunday  Schools  we  are  depending  too  much  upon  influence 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  true.  At  the  same  time  the  clergy,  with  their 
Sunday  School  teachers  gathered  about  them — each  teacher  the  centre  of 
a  cluster  of  scholars — represent  organized  and  powerful  units  in  the  educa 
tional  force  exerted  in  our  land  by  the  Church  of  England  for  which  we 
may  be  unfeignedly  thankful. 

[Published  for  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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I.  THE  CAUSAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

The  genesis  of  the  movement,  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  has 
been  styled  "  The  Forward  Movement  in  the  Sunday  School ",  had  its 
roots  in  three  factors  or  conditions.  Just  ten  years  ago,  in  1898,  when 
the  movement  began,  the  Sunday  school  was  at  an  exceedingly  low 
ebb  of  efficiency.  There  was  manifest  (i)  a  general  weakness  in  (a)  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  teachers ;  (b)  unsatisfactory  results,  both  in 
the  method  of  teaching  and  in  the  quality  of  the  lessons  in  general ;  and 
(c )  little  regard  to  system,  discipline,  and  business  management.  (2)  The 
second  condition  that  pointed  to  a  search  for  betterment  was  "the  leak 
at  the  top  ".  Few  schools  were  holding  older  scholars,  and  especially 
the  boys.  (3)  The  third  jarring  incentive  to  an  awakening  was  the 
difficulty  found  in  inducing  capable  public  school  teachers  to  take 
a  Sunday  school  class.  The  contrast  in  method,  in  pedagogy,  and  in 
efficiency  was  too  great  between  the  week-day  and  Sunday  schools. 
The  scholar  went  to  the  public  school  and  compared  it  with  his  religious 
educational  home.  In  the  former  were  desks,  in  the  latter  none ;  the 
former  had  chairs  suited  to  the  height  of  the  pupil,  the  latter  met  in 
pews,  unadjustable  and  uncomfortable.  Every  pupil  had  a  pencil ;  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  had  to  borrow  a  pencil  to  mark  the  attendance, 
usually  the  only  record  kept.  The  schoolroom  walls  fairly  talked  with 
pictures  and  maps  and  charts.  The  Sunday  school  room,  if  the  school 
did  not  meet  in  the  church,  contained  only  the  pictures  of  former 
rectors  or  deceased  vestrymen.  Proper  textbooks,  notebooks,  &c., 
were  in  evidence,  and  home  study  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  week 
day  school  authorities ;  while  on  Sundays  either  leaflets  or  Question  and 
Answer  books  were  served  up  as  unpalatable  educational  tit-bits,  and 
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the  scholars  seemed  quite  insulted  if  home  study  were  even  faintly 
suggested.  Rectors  were  becoming  disheartened  with  the  Sunday 
school.  One  or  two  even  closed  its  doors  and  cast  it  •  out.  It  was 
because  of  these  conditions,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  environment  of 
despair,  that  the  modern  movement  had  its  birth. 

II.     THE  ORIGIN  OF  DIOCESAN  COMMISSIONS. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  New  York,  appointed,  on  motion  of  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
the  first  Sunday  School  Commission.  It  was  composed  of  eleven 
members.  The  officers,  elected  at  its  meeting  of  organization,  have 
remained  ever  since :  the  Rev.  Pascal  Harrower,  Chairman,  through 
whom  it  was  appointed,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Walter  Smith,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Pike,  Superintendent  of  St.  George's  Sunday 
School,  New  York,  Treasurer. 

It  has  been  this  Commission  that  developed  the  principles  of  the  new 
movement,  that  has  created  a  literature,  organized  the  spread  of  the 
movement  throughout  the  world,  and  gathered  the  largest  exhibit  of 
materials  in  existence  in  any  religious  body. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  appointment  of  the  New  York  Com 
mission  the  Long  Island  Diocese  had  one  ;  then  Chicago  ;  and  soon 
diocese  after  diocese  fell  into  line,  until  to-day  there  are  73  Diocesan 
Commissions  and  Institutes  in  the  American  Church,  and  6  in  Canada. 
All  but  14  dioceses,  and  they  foreign  fields  or  tiny  jurisdictions,  out  of 
the  entire  American  Church  have  such  a  diocesan  organization.  Most 
of  this  development  took  place  within  the  first  eight  years. 

III.     OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Parallel  to  this  two  other  steps  are  to  be  noted.  One  was  (a) 
centralization,  the  other  (b]  larger  diocesan  representation,  (a)  .Under 
the  insistent  prodding  of  the  New  York  Commission,  the  Sunday  School 
Federation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  was  effected  in  1904  at  Boston,  uniting  nearly  25  of  the 
largest  diocesan  organizations  for  unified  endeavour  and -united  pro 
paganda.  This  organization  has  a  wide  field,  and,  upon  the  careful 
study  of  its  Standing  Committees,  many  valuable  suggestions  have 
already  been  published. 

Synchronous  with  the  formal  organization  of  the  Federation,  though 
initiative  action  had  been  taken  a  year  previous,  looking  to  the  Federation, 
the  General  Convention  at  Boston  appointed  an  official  "Joint  Commission 
on  Sunday  School  Instruction",  composed  of  twenty-one  members,  seven 
from  each  of  the  three  legislative  orders.  This  action  was  due  to 
urgent  representations,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Diocesan  Committee, 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Institute,  and  of  the  Sunday  School 
Federation.  Mr.  George  C.  Thomas  presented  the  resolution. 

(£)  Diocesan  Commissions  were  found  to  be  too  authoritative,  too 
official,  too  small  in  membership,  and  not  sufficiently  local  and  repre- 
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sentative  to  act  as  an  inspirational  and  training  medium.  Under 
them,  therefore,  have  been  organized  local  City  or  Sectional  Institutes, 
dissociations,  Branches,  designed  to  parcel  off  the  dioceses,  and  secure 
institute  meetings  and  conferences  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers, 
arousing  of  interest,  &c.  There  are  now  38  such  organizations,  making 
a  grand  total  of  in  Sunday  School  Organizations. 

IV.     THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FORWARD 
MOVEMENT. 

The  old  ideal  of  the  Sunday  school  had  over-stressed  the  heart  side. 
It  was  one-sided.  It  laid  emphasis  on  only  one  of  the  three-fold 
elements  in  education  ;  consequently  it  failed  to  prove  fully  effective. 

The  first  notes  of  the  new  education  seemed  to  sound  only  the 
tocsin  of  the  head;  but  it  was  merely  to  guide  towards  the  trinity  of 
head,  heart,  and  will.  The  old  education  said,  '  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  child  learns  much  in  Sunday  school,  so  long  as  he  loves 
his  teacher  and  she  loves  him,  and  they  keep  on  loving  each  other  hard 
enough.'  The  new  education  said,  'The  Sunday  school  is  a  school,'' 
and,  as  such,  must  come  under  the  principles  of  the  school. 

In  the  day  school  there  had  been  a  renaissance.  The  former  secular 
ideals  of  a  half-century  ago  had  recognized  but  two  factors — the  teacher 
and  the  material.  The  pregnant  discovery  in  the  educational  domain 
had  been  the  discovery  of  the  child.  The  objective  point  towards  which 
aimed  the  educational  reformers,  particularly  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Herbart,  and  Horace  Mann — names  to  conjure  with — was  the  child, 
child-nature,  child-study. 

Starting  with  the  child  and  the  school  as  shibboleths,  the  New  York 
Commission  urged  that  the  child  is  the  same  child,  with  the  same  mind, 
the  same  grey  matter  in  his  cranium,  the  same  powers  for  apprehension 
of  truth  on  Sundays  as  on  week-days.  It  was  absurd  to  expect  God 
to  work  a  miracle  whereby  His  divine  truth  in  the  Sunday  school  could 
be  differently  apprehended  by  diverse  Jaws  and  methods  and  principles 
from  God's  divine  truth  in  the  day  school.  Therefore,  in  the  light  of 
the  day  school,  and  in  comparison  and  harmony  with  it,  the  following 
principles  must  underlie  the  forward  movement. 

i.  A  Subject-graded  System.  All  public  schools  are  graded.  Even 
"  the  little  red  school-house "  is  graded.  There  has  always  been 
a  sequence  of  subjects  of  study,  a  curriculum  that  is  more  or  less 
extensive,  ever  since  the  days  when  the  educational  reformers  pointed 
attention  to  the  fact  of  child-development.  The  very  nature  of  "  the 
unfolding  process  "  in  mental  growth  and  the  successive  outcropping  of 
children's  instincts  and  interests  showed  that  the  door  was  shut,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  entree  of  certain  ideas  before  a  certain  definite  stage  had 
been  reached. 

Thus,  with  a  greater  economy  of  energy,  a  vast  saving  of  time,  and 
the  assemblage  of  a  much  richer  mass  of  material,  the  Subject-graded 
Curriculum  took  the  place  of  the  Uniform  L,esson  idea.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  k<  graded  school  ".  Of  course,  the  children  are  arranged 
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by  ages  (or  rather  by  the  actual  public  school  grades,  which  is  much 
better) ;  but  the  real  Sunday  school  grading  is  subject-grading. 

New  York  put  forth  the  first  Sunday  school  curriculum.  Hundreds 
of  individual  parishes  and  dozens  of  dioceses  followed.  The  period 
from  1904-7  was  the  era  of  curricula.  New  York,  Central  New 
York,  Virginia,  Chicago,  Ohio,  Southern  Ohio,  California,  Massa 
chusetts,  Iowa,  and  Rhode  Island  put  forth  the  best — all  built  upon 
the  same  general  norm,  the  New  York  one. 

Then  the  Federation  took  the  matter  into  purview.  Its  curriculum 
is  almost  word  for  word  on  the  same  plan.  The  Joint  Commission 
at  the  General  Convention  at  Richmond  in  1907  promulgated  an  almost 
identical  curriculum,  since  both  were  built  on  the  same  model,  arose 
from  the  same  principles,  and  were  prepared  by  the  same  group  of  men. 

Finally,  a  year  previous,  the  hand  of  the  Joint  Diocesan  Lesson 
Committee  was  guided  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  general  principles, 
based  on  child-nature,  which  principles  agree  in  substance  with  the 
above  subject-graded  curricula.  Thus  every  official  Sunday  school 
organization  in  the  American  Church  stands  to-day  behind  the  subject- 
graded  curriculum. 

2.  The  Heuristic  or  Source  Method.     This  is  a  basal  principle  in  the 
day  school — personal  research,  getting  back  as  near  as  can  be  to  the 
original,  the  source.     Tangible  use  of  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the 
source  manual,  was  almost  unknown  in  the  Sunday  school.     Children 
would  remark :   "  We  do  not  study  the  Bible  in  our  school,  we  study 
the  Quarterly."     Erastus  Blakeslee  began  the  movement  among  bodies 
outside  of  the  Church  by  the  publication  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Lessons  on  the  source  method,  frequently  termed  the  inductive  method, 
since  it  proceeded  from  the  particular  to  the  general  in  the  development 
of  truth. 

The  New  York  Commission,  recognizing  its  pedagogical  soundness 
and  its  valuable  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  a  subject-curriculum, 
began  in  1893  to  produce  actual  textbooks  on  a  curriculum  plan,  based 
on  this  principle. 

3.  Written  Answer  Work.     The  Heuristic  method  means  research. 
The  guide  to  that  research  is  found  in  sets  of  questions,  compiled  in 
graded  sequence  in  pupils'  class  books.     The  method  under  which  this 
research  is  conducted  is  'written  'work.      Its  plan  for  reproduction  in  the 
class  is  oral  discussion  and  manual  work.      Spaces  are  left  between  the 
printed  questions  in  the  Graded  Commission  Textbooks  for  the  written 
answer,  always  in  the  form  of  a  statement.     The  pedagogical  advantages 
of  the   written  work   over   non-written   are :    (a)    personal    research ; 
(b)  assured  study  of  the  Bible  passage ;  (c)  clear  understanding,  in  order 
to  frame  the  answer  in  one's  own  verbiage ;  (d)  deeper  study,  to  make 
the  reply  brief  enough  to  go  into  the  purposely  small  space  in  the  text 
book  ;    (e)    an    actual    gain    to   the  memory  through   what  is  termed 
"muscle  memory",  secured  in  the  act  of  writing. 

4.  Manual  Methods.     Manual  methods  are  a  recognized  means  of 
self-expression.      Etymologically,  of  course,  it  includes  all  hand-work, 
even  writing.    Practically  we  use  it  to  denominate,  in  the  Sunday  school, 
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the  following  lines  of  objective  work,  introduced  from  the  day  school : 
(a)  book-work,  which  includes  picture-mounting  for  each  lesson,  with 
mounted  clippings  from  old  Bibles,  and  written  descriptive  or  thesis 
work  to  accompany  it — an  illuminated  Biography  or  History.  This 
work  runs  right  through  the  grades,  from  Kindergarten  through  adult 
Bible  Classes.  Over  2,000,000  Bible  pictures  (-|  cent  to  3  cents) 
are  sold  annually  for  this  purpose,  and  one  lo-cent  catalogue,  issued 
by  the  New  York  Commission,  has  over  14,000  listings.  The  picture 
work  is  graded,  covering  four  distinct  grades  at  least.  (3)  Relief 
Map-work.  This  is  done  in  Sunday  school  under  a  manual  training 
teacher,  or  at  home.  It  begins  at  the  tenth  year.  Sand  table  maps, 
pressed  relief  maps  to  be  coloured,  paper  pulp  maps,  and  plasticine  maps, 
are  all  made  to  clinch  Bible  geography,  and  actual  time  is  saved  in 
teaching,  as  well  as  securing  stronger  memory,  retention,  and  appre 
hension,  (c]  Map-work  in  the  Flat.  Thousands  of  outline  maps,  to 
be  filled  in  or  coloured,  are  now  made  for  the  Sunday  school,  covering 
over  25  distinct  epochs.  They  are  used  in  rapid  reproductive  work  in 
the  class  or  at  home,  (d)  Models.  The  New  York  Commission  has 
spent  some  $3,000  in  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  Bible  models 
for  the  concrete  illustration  of  Bible  Manners  and  Customs.  It  is 
perhaps  a  renaissance  for  the  American  Sunday  schools,  since  the  use 
of  models  had  been  quite  general  some  twenty  years  ago,  although  not 
in  so  great  a  variety  or  extent.  (<?)  Public  School  Methods.  Separate 
rooms,  desks,  note-book  and  picture  work,  wall  maps,  and  wall  pictures, 
manual  work,  blackboards,  sand  table,  kindergarten  paraphernalia,  are 
becoming  quite  general.  Old  buildings  are  being  altered  to  meet  these 
requirements,  new  ones  are  being  constructed  along  improved  lines, 
often  on  the  so-called  Akron  plan  or  some  modification.  The  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Commission  has  in  preparation  a  book  of  suggested 
plans  and  designs  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  snch  buildings. 
(/)  The  aim  of  all  this  forward  movement  is  not  intellect  only,  nor  even 
chiefly,  but  character,  i.  e.  development  of  will,  the  doing  side,  tHe 
habit-forming  emphasis.  The  emphatic  stress  is  ever  and  always  laid 
that  "  every  lesson  taught  must  function  in  doing  ",  i.  e.  in  life  and 
character;  that  "reviews"  and  "moral  applications"  should  be  found, 
not  in  general  intellectual  questions,  but  in  concrete  examples  by  the 
pupils  of  how  they  are  weaving  the  lessons  into  their  habits  of  life,  and 
how  they  are  developing  character.  Theoretically,  of  course,  this  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  religious  education.  Practically  it  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  heart  or  the  head  sides. 

V.     THE  MATERIALS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

The  Commission  Movement  promulgated  Principles  and  discussed 
Curricula  for  several  years,  as  a  groundwork.  This  was  the  policy  from 
1898  to  1903. 

i.  Then  the  New  York  Commission  commenced  to  produce  Text 
books,  based  upon  the  principles  and  the  curriculum  enunciated.  Since 
that  time  over  sixty  textbooks  have  been  published,  most  of  them  by 
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the  New  York  organization,  though  some  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Lester  Bradner,  jun.,  Ph.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Smith,  M.D., 
two  of  its  members,  while  the  Indianapolis  and  Michigan  Commissions 
produced  two.  All  are  along  the  line  of  the  source  method,  written- 
answer  work,  and  subject-grading.  They  are  arranged  in  a  flexible 
system,  covering  from  26  to  40  regular  lessons  from  October  to  June 
(though  undated),  with  short  summer  courses  for  some  schools.  The 
entire  range  of  a  definite  curriculum  from  kindergarten  to  adult  age  is 
supplied.  The  sale  of  these  manuals  has  already  reached  prodigious 
proportions.  In  five  years'  time  the  total  combined  imprint  reached 
over  900,000  copies.  One  book  alone  went  over  100,000  imprint. 
Of  the  4,600  Sunday  schools  of  the  American  Church  nearly  2,000 
are  already  graded  and  using  some  of  these  books. 

2.  Exhibits.     The  New  York  Commission  began  the  accumulation 
of  a  Sunday  School  Exhibit.     It  has  now  reached  the  huge  dimensions 
of  19,000  pieces,   all  tabulated  and  mounted.     This  exhibit  is  on 
permanent  display  at  the  Diocesan  House,  New  York.     It  has  been 
moved  and  exhibited  at  two  General  Conventions  of  the  American 
Church    (Boston,    1904,    and    Richmond,    1907),    at   three   Church 
Workers'  Summer  Schools  (Richfield  Springs,  and  Northampton),  at 
two  big  Conventions  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  (Phila 
delphia   and   Boston),   and   for   two   months   in   Teachers'   College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.     Smaller  exhibits  have  been  sent  all 
over  the   country.     Other   dioceses   have   begun    the    assemblage   of 
smaller,   local  exhibits.      Such  are  Massachusetts,  Western    Massa 
chusetts,    Rhode  Island,   Albany,   Central  New  York,    New  Jersey, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Southern  Ohio,  Oregon,  California, 
Virginia,  &c.     The  American  Church  Sunday  School  Institute  began 
to  accumulate  an  Exhibit  in  1907,  and  had  a  display  at  the  Joint 
Exhibit  at  Richmond  in  October,  1907,  at  the  General  Convention. 

3.  This  gathering  of  materials,    representing    useful    articles    from 
i&me  1 60  different  firms,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Supply  Depart 
ment  in  New  York,  in  order  that  schools  might  get  equipment  desired 
from  one  convenient  source.     The  New  York  Sunday  School  Com 
mission  Supply  Department  was  then  organized,  at  present  with  seven 
clerks  and  doing  a  business  of  nearly  $40,000  a  year. 

4.  There    was    needed   an    Official   Organ    for   the   propaganda   of 
Principles,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  unification  of  the  move 
ment.     For   four   years   the  New  York  Commission   has   published 
a  Quarterly,  of  some  200  pages  a  year,  known  as  The  Sunday  School 
Commission  Bulletin  (25  cents  a  year),  which  has  about  3,000  circulation, 
and  covers  curricula,  new  materials,  manual  work,  methods,  child  study, 
pedagogy,  and  kindred  topics  connected  with  the  forward  movement. 

5.  In  1907,  the  New  York  Commission  was  incorporated  at  Albany 
as  an  educational  institution.      It  is  doing  a  very  wide  work  in  Teacher- 
Training.      The    textbook    for    teacher-training    on    child    study  and 
pedagogy,    known    as    Sunday   School  Teaching,   a    5o-cent    brochure, 
written  by  its  Secretary,  has  gone  through  three  editions.     In  addition, 
eleven  Reading  Courses  have  been  issued  by  New  York,  while  several 
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of  them  have  been  reissued  by  the  Commissions  of  California,  Iowa, 
Virginia,  and  Ohio. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation  is  doing  extensive  work  in 
holding  Teacher-Training  Extension  Classes  through  the  country  at  large. 
Several  classes  in  the  Ten  Lecture  Course  reached  from  175  to  300 
members  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts ;  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Detroit,  Michigan ;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  has  acted  as 
Field  Secretary,  a  month  at  a  time,  for  the  Dioceses  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Southern  Ohio,  organizing  schools  and  training  teachers.  Nearly 
2,000  teachers  a  year  are  in  training.  The  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
has  a  Permanent  Educational  Secretary  of  its  own,  the  Rev.  Carlton  P. 
Mills.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  have  permanent  Tearly  Training  Classes  for  teachers, 
with  fair  attendances.  The  Pennsylvania  Sunday  School  Association 
and  the  Sunday  School  Federation  of  the  Church  are  both  preparing 
General  Training  Manuals  on  the  What  of  Teaching,  i.  e.  the  subject- 
matter,  to  supplement  the  Hoiv  of  Teaching,  for  which  manuals  already 
exist. 

VI.     PROSPECTS. 

The  Forward  Movement  has  been  the  planting  of  Ideals.  It  has 
done  for  religious  education  what  the  French  Revolution  did  for  civil 
rights  and  liberty:  set  a  leaven  at  work  that  is  bound  to  ferment  till  it 
permeates  the  whole  educational  mass  with  ideals  that  bear  fruition. 
Schools  in  Canada,  in  Hawaii,  Australia,  Egypt,  Philippines,  Japan, 
China,  India,  are  already  reacting.  A  new  vista  is  opening.  Results, 
far  ahead  of  any  now  achieved,  are  certain  to  be  attained.  This  is  but 
a  step  in  transition  towards  a  day  when  "  The  School  of  Religious 
Education  ",  perhaps  held  on  a  week-day,  takes  the  place  of  the  present 
Sunday  school. 


[Published  for  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
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PREBENDARY  OF  WELLS,  VICAR  OF  ST.  JUDE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Any  consideration  of  "Methods  of  Religious  Teaching"  would  be 
incomplete  which  failed  to  take  account  of  the  Sunday  School  system 
which  has  not  only  held  its  ground  for  so  long,  but  which  has  been, 
in  spite  of  all  its  imperfections  real  and  alleged,  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  in  the  maintenance  of  true  religion  in  our  land.  "  I  don't  believe," 
once  said  Mr.  John  Bright,  "that  all  the  statesmen  in  existence — I 
don't  believe  all  the  efforts  they  have  ever  made — have  tended  so  much 
to  the  greatness  and  true  happiness,  the  security  and  glory  of  this 
country,  as  have  the  efforts  of  Sunday  School  teachers."  The  Report 
of  the  Education  Commission  of  1888  contained  the  striking  statement 
that  even  those  witnesses  who  came  before  it  as  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  secularization  of  public  elementary  education,  "  most 
emphatically  declared  that  they  regarded  religion  as  the  true  basis  of 
education,"  and  that  in  their  conclusions  they  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
that  "  Sunday  Schools  are  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the  machinery 
for  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  young,  and  that  their  work  in 
the  past  has  been  of  vast  importance  ". 

If  this  testimony  could  be  borne  twenty  years  ago  it  would  be  even 
more  emphatically  given  to-day.  For  in  the  intervening  years  attention 
has  undoubtedly  been  given  in  an  exceptional  measure  to  the  need  of 
developing  the  usefulness  of  the  Sunday'  School,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  which  has  surrounded,  and  still  surrounds,  the  future  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our  land. 

HISTORY. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Sunday  School  movement,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  its  importance  as  a  regular  and  recognized  part  of 
the  Church's  organization  has  grown,  may  not  be  without  interest,  and 
indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  suggestive.  It  was  about  three  years  before  the 
consecration  of  the  first  bishop  of  the  Anglican  communion  outside  of 
the  British  Isles,  viz.  in  1781,  that  Robert  Raikes  and  Dr.  Stock  of 
Gloucester  first  began  to  gather  the  children  who  were  running  wild 
in  the  streets  on  a  Sunday,  for  simple  teaching  in  "  reading  and  writing 
and  the  elements  of  religion  ".  It  is  an  oft-told  tale,  and  it  is  unneces 
sary  to  enlarge  upon  it.  But  it  is,  I  think,  worth  remarking  that  the 
founders  of  the  Sunday  School  system,  for  such  these  two  men  were, 
had  no  idea  how  gigantic  and  important  a  machine  they  were  setting  in 
motion.  The  movement,  moreover,  as  they  began  it,  was  not  primarily, 
or  at  any  rate  exclusively,  a  religious  one.  The  elementary  teaching 
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which  those  children  got  on  Sunday,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  was 
their  only  teaching.  The  National  School  movement  had  not  yet 
become  general.  And  when,  thirty  years  later,  the  National  Society 
was  instituted,  and  Day  Schools,  in  which  religious  instruction  was 
always  an  essential  feature,  were  more  widely  opened,  it  seemed  as  if 
Robert  Raikes's  movement  had  done  its  work  and  the  Sunday  School 
was  no  longer  needed.  It  was  not  so,  however.  On  the  contrary, 
the  effort  then  begun  grew  and  increased  ;  and  all  along  the  early  days 
of  the  history  of  our  Church  Schools,  the  Sunday  School  was  a  humble 
but  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  Then 
came  the  Education  Act  of  1870  with  its  dual  system  of  schools,  and 
at  once  the  Sunday  School  sprang  into  increased  importance.  It  was 
realized,  as  Board  Schools  multiplied  and  an  increasing  number  of 
children,  in  the  large  towns  especially,  came  under  religious  teaching 
which  was  governed  by  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  that  the  Sunday 
School,  for  such  children,  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  opportunity 
for  obtaining  definite  Church  teaching,  the  only  means  of  supplementing 
what,  with  all  its  excellencies,  Churchmen  must  always  consider  to  be 
the  grave  deficiency  of  the  Board,  or  as  it  is  now  called  the  Provided, 
School  system. 

PROGRESS. 

In  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  progress  of  the  Sunday  School 
movement  during  the  120  years  of  its  existence,  mention  must  be  made 
at  the  outset  of  the  organization  to  which  much  of  that  progress  is  due. 
The  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute  was  formed  in  1843, 
having  for  its  object  "  the  extension  and  improvement  of  Church  of 
England  Sunday  Schools ".  Its  labours  for  the  cause  of  definite 
religious  teaching  during  the  last  sixty-five  years  have  been  strenuous 
and  varied,  and  may  claim  to  have  met  with  a  large  amount  of  success. 
Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  two  years  ago  the  Bishop 
of  Kensington  spoke  of  "  the  record  of  its  history,  the  literature  it  has 
provided,  the  organization  it  has  assisted,  the  general  impetus  to  Sunday 
School  work  it  has  given — aye,  perhaps  most  of  all  the  fact  that,  thanks 
largely  to  it,  the  Sunday  School  system  is  alive  as  it  is  in  this  country  ". 
Any  record  of  Sunday  School  progress  must  almost  perforce,  therefore, 
follow  in  some  measure  upon  the  lines  of  the  Institute's  work. 

The  collecting  information  respecting  the  numerical  strength  of 
Church  Sunday  Schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  statistics  supplied  by  the  Official 
Tear  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
the  most  reliable  source  of  information  obtainable.  Owing,  however, 
to  a  change  made  last  year  in  the  method  of  computation  as  between 
Sunday  School  scholars  and  members  of  Bible  classes,  an  up-to-date 
comparison  with  previous  years  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment. 
The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest.  A  Parliamentary  Return  in 
1833  stated  the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  of  all  denominations  in 
Great  Britain  to  be  1,548,890.  The  first  Church  of  England 
statistics  for  England  and  Wales  appear  to  have  been  collected  at  the 
Centenary  of  Sunday  Schools  in  1880,  when  there  were  2,231,776 
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scholars.  The  first  return  for  the  Church  7 'ear  Book  was  made  for 
1886,  when  there  were  2,555,399  scholars.  The  numbers  were  not 
given  again  until  1892,  since  which  time  they  have  been  given  annually 
up  to  1906.  In  1892  teachers  were  included  for  the  first  time.  The 
numbers  in  that  year  were  2,418,191  scholars  and  171,685  teachers. 
There  was  then  a  steady  rise  from  year  to  year  until  1898,  when  there 
were  2,873,003  scholars  and  206,271  teachers.  From  that  year  the 
numbers  declined  to  the  year  1900,  when  the  scholars  numbered 
2,841,862  and  the  teachers  203,902.  An  increase  then  began,  the 
numbers  advancing  steadily  to  1905,  the  last  year  which  is  available, 
when  there  were  3,009,760  scholars  and  209,338  teachers.1  These 
totals,  it  should  be  observed,  give  the  sum  of  the  children  under  fourteen 
and  of  the  Bible  classes.  Large  as  is  the  number  of  scholars  in  our 
Sunday  Schools,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  who  are  not  yet 
reached.  There  are  children  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale,  the 
children  of  irreligious  or  indifferent  parents,  who  are  receiving  no 
definite  religious  teaching.  What  can  be  done  for  them  ?  How  are 
they  to  be  reached  ?  That  is  a  problem  the  Church  must  try  and  solve. 

ORGANIZATION. 

A  leading  feature  of  Sunday  School  organization  has  been  the  forma 
tion  of  Associations  of  Teachers  in  the  Rural  Deaneries  or  other  con 
venient  groups  of  parishes.  The  members  of  the  Associations  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  the  'purpose  of  hearing  lectures  on  different 
aspects  of  their  work,  watching  experienced  teachers  give  lessons,  and 
in  various  ways  receiving  help  and  encouragement  in  their  work.  [The 
number  of  Associations  at  present  is  considerable.  They  are  scattered 
over  every  part  of  England  and  Wales,  and  have  been  formed  in  India 
and  the  Colonies.]  These  Associations  have  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  stimulate  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  raise  the  whole  standard  and 
idea  of  Sunday  Schools.  In  London  a  Union  of  Church  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  embracing  the  whole  area  of  "Greater  London", 
was  started  about  two  years  ago,  and  has  already  justified  its  existence 
by  the  holding  of  useful  discussions  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
organization  and  management  of  Sunday  Schools. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  has  been  increasingly  recognized  that  in  order  to  maintain  our 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  more  regard  than 
heretofore  must  be  given  to  the  equipment  of  the  teachers.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  Sunday  School  teaching  to-day  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
increased  standard  of  efficiency  in  every  department  of  the  Day  Schools 
has  not  of  course  been  confined  to  the  secular  side  of  instruction.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  what  is  called  "  simple  Bible  teaching"  the  result 
of  the  improvement  is,  that  children  come  to  the  Sunday  School  with 

1  Since  these  figures  were  in  type  a  new  edition  of  the  Church  Year  Book  has 
been  published  which  gives  the  totals  for  1906,  viz.  : — Sunday  scholars,  &c.,  3,022,529 
and  teachers  208,608.  An  increase  of  12,769  and  1,735  respectively  for  the  year. 
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a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Bible  history,  geography,  and  so  forth, 
than  they  used  to  have.  And  with  some  idea  also,  very  often,  of  the 
moral  lesson  which  a  particular  narrative  may  be  used  to  convey.  This 
demands  on  the  part  of  Sunday  School  teachers  a  real  care  to  see  that 
they  are  themselves  thoroughly  furnished  and  equipped  for  their  work 
both  as  regards  matter  and  method. 

(a)  Matter.  For  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  careful  personal  study,  coupled  with  pains  and  diligence  in 
the  preparation  of  the  weekly  lesson.  The  Teachers'  Preparation  Class 
is  an  invaluable,  and  in  most  cases  an  indispensable,  aid  to  the  teacher's 
work ;  but  this  as  a  rule  is  concerned  only  with  the  weekly  lesson.  Of 
the  greatest  possible  value  for  wider  study  is  the  annual  examination 
which  the  Sunday  School  Institute  has  conducted  for  the  last  thirty-six 
years.  The  examination  consists  of  three  divisions— Preliminary, 
Advanced,  and  Honours  ;  which  may  be  taken  in  consecutive  years,  or 
even  at  longer  intervals.  The  scheme  of  examination  embraces  Holy 
Scripture,  the  Prayer  Book,  Church  History,  Class  Management,  the 
.Art  of  Teaching,  and  Lesson-writing.  Last  year  582  candidates 
entered  for  the  examination,  representing  33  out  of  the  37  dioceses  of 
England  and  Wales,  with  some  also  from  Scotland  and  India.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  examination,  with  its  opportunity  for  definite  study 
and  systematic  instruction,  followed  by  the  testing  by  examination  of 
the  knowledge  gained,  -might  be  of  great  use  to  the  whole  body  of 
Sunday  School  teachers  if  only  it  were  more  widely  taken  advan 
tage  of. 

(I/)  Method.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  prominent  features  of  the 
work  of  the  Associations  during  recent  years  has  been  the  provision  of 
special  courses  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
including  the  elements  of  class  management.  The  lectures  and  demon 
strations  are  given  by  experts  ;  in  some  instances  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Church  Training  Colleges,  and  in  some  cases  in  connexion 
with  the  local  University  Extension  Committee.  Both  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  the  work  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 
An  interesting  and  successful  experiment  was  made  last  summer  at 
Derby,  where  the  Principal  of  the  Training  College  held  a  short  course 
of  training  for  teachers  from  the  Dioceses  of  Lichfield  and  Southwell.1 
The  way  in  which  teachers  have  responded  to  these  efforts  on  their 
behalf  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  For  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
increased  practical  efficiency,  and  with  it  the  solution  of  many  diffi 
culties,  will  be  found. 

While  pressing,  however,  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  teachers' 
equipment,  stress  must  still  be  laid  upon  that  which  is  now,  as  always, 
the  peculiar  function  and  glory  of  the  Sunday  School,  viz.  the  personal 
application  of  the  truths  which  are  taught,  and  the  loving  personal  influ 
ence  of  the  teacher  over  the  individual  scholar.  It  is  this  feature  of  the 
work  which  makes  so  many  hesitate  to  endorse  the  plea  which  is  often 
urged  for  assimilating  the  Sunday  School  more  nearly  to  the  Day 

1  A  full  account  of  the  "Sunday  School  Teachers  training  week'/  will  be  found 
in  the  Church  Sunday  School  Magazine  for  November,  1907. 
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School,  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  classes  and  employing  the  agency 
of  paid  teachers.  Such  a  plan  might  solve  some  of  the  perennial  diffi 
culties  of  the  Sunday  School  system,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  supply  of  regular  and  efficient  teachers.  But  such  relief  would  be 
dearly  bought  if  it  lessened  the  personal  tie  between  teacher  and  scholar, 
or  if  it  destroyed  the  particular  u  atmosphere  "  which  belongs  to  the 
Sunday,  as  distinct  from  the  Day  School.  Some  words  of  Bishop 
Moorhouse,  when  Bishop  of  Manchester,  may  be  recalled  in  this  con 
nexion.  "  The  religious  teaching  in  the  Day  School  has  a  different 
tone  and  colour  from  that  in  the  Sunday  School.  All  religious  teaching 
consists  of  two  parts,  first  of  instruction  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  secondly,  of  the  application  of  those  facts 
and  doctrines  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  scholars.  All  religious 
instruction  which  is  worthy  of  the  name,  whether  given  in  the  Day  or 
the  Sunday  School,  must  contain  both  these  elements  ;  but  yet,  as  we 
all  know,  they  may  be  combined  in  different  proportions.  In  the  Day 
School  there  is  more  of  fact  and  doctrine ;  in  the  Sunday  School  there 
is  more  of  the  personal  and  practical  application  of  these."  (Church 
Work  ;  its  Means  and  Methods,  p.  141.)  The  difference  in  "tone 
and  colour  "  may  surely  be  best  preserved  by  maintaining  the  long  recog 
nized  difference  in  system.  The  Sunday  School  teacher  must  not  forget 
the  pressing  and  personal  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  child. 

SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE? 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  cry  was  raised  that  Sunday 
Schools  were  a  failure.  Even  now,  indeed,  from  time  to  time  some 
despondent  spirit  rises  and  utters  the  old  lament.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the  precise  meaning  of  "  success  "  or 
"  failure  "  as  applied  to  the  Sunday  School  system.  It  may  be  freely 
granted  that  there  was  a  period  when,  judged  by  statistics,  interest  in 
Sunday  School  work  seemed  to  be  on  the  down-grade.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  at  the  same  time  the  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  Confirmation  candidates  also  showed  a  decline.1  But  the  wave  of 
indifference  and  slackness  soon  passed  by;  perhaps  its  passing  was 
hastened  by  the  strong  breath  of  public  discussion.  For  several  years 
past  a  development  of  interest  in  Sunday  School  work  has  been  clearly 
manifest.  Church  Congresses,  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  Ruri- 
Decanal  Chapters,  have  given  serious  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
have  passed  resolutions  which  have  become  operative  in  greater  attention 
to  organization,  and  real  efforts  after  efficiency.  A  Resolution  passed 
not  long  ago  by  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Conference  may  be  cited  as  an 
example. 

"  That  the  Conference  calls  the  attention  of  the  Diocese  to  the 
great  importance  of  Sunday  Schools  as  a  part  of  parochial  and 
diocesan  organization,  and  requests  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Staffordshire  Church  Schools  Association  and  the  Salop-in-Lichfield 
Board  of  Education  to  make  Sunday  School  work  more  than  it  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  their  operations,  with  a  view  to  unifying  the 
1  This  was  in  the  period  1898-1901. 
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work,  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency,  and  increasing  the  usefulness 

of  all  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Diocese." 

Resolutions  similar  in  scope  have  been  passed  in  several  other  Dioceses, 
and  are  to  be  welcomed  as  indicating  a  development  of  interest  in  this 
most  important  and  useful  agency  for  promoting  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  young,  and  for  attaching  them  to  the  Church  of  their  Baptism. 

THE  OUTLOOK  AND  How  IT  SHOULD  BE  MET. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  encouragement  which  can  be  recorded, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  outlook  at  the  present  moment  is  not  free 
from  anxiety.  A  spirit  of  restlessness  and  of  pleasure-seeking  is 
permeating  all  classes  of  society.  A  growing  disregard  of  the  religious 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  seen  on  all  sides.  Facilities  for 
Sunday  travel  and  excursions  multiply  every  year.  The  combined 
influence  of  these  things  is  affecting  both  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  regular  and  efficient  teachers  from  the  wealthier 
classes  in  the  towns,  while  there  appear  also  to  be  indications  of 
a  growing  reluctance  among  the  children  of  school  age,  in  some 
localities,  to  attend  Sunday  School.  If  the  Lord's  Day  is  treated  as 
a  mere  holiday,  not  only  by  those  whose  influence  should  be  exerted 
for  its  proper  observance,  but  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  children 
themselves,  it  cannot  but  be  expected  that  those  who  should  attend 
Sunday  School  will  follow  the  example  of  those  above  them.  This 
on  the  one  side.  On  the  other,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  definite 
religious  teaching  in  our  Day  Schools.  The  tendency  of  legislation 
at  the  present  moment  is  unfavourable,  to  say  the  least,  to  preserving 
in  our  Elementary  Schools  religious  instruction  of  a  sufficiently  complete 
character  to  satisfy  Church  people.  These  facts  have  a  cumulative 
force,  and  make  the  next  few  years  of  critical  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  The  situation  created  calls 
for  a  serious  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  improve 
and  perfect  the  Sunday  School  system.  An  effort,  be  it  observed, 
which  is  being  made  by  other  religious  bodies;  while  organizations 
which  are  not  professedly  religious,  such  as  the  Socialists,  realizing 
the  influence  of  the  method,  have  started  Sunday  Schools  in  various 
places,  in  order  to  inculcate  their  theories  into  the  minds  of  the  young. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  improve  the  Sunday  School  system  as  it 
exists  at  present  ? 

I.  Sunday  School  teachers  should  be  officially  classed  as  Church 
workers  by  receiving  Diocesan  recognition.  This  has  already  been  done 
in  some  Dioceses  with  markedly  good  effect. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  the  plan  of  Diocesan  recognition  and 
enrolment  of  Sunday  School  teachers  has  been  perfected.  The  Diocesan 
roll  contains  the  names  of  3,055  teachers,  of  whom  the  qualifications 
are  that  they  are  communicants,  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  at 
least  three  years,  or  have  passed  certain  examinations.  Of  this  number 
440  have  completed  twenty  years'  service  and  have  Deceived  long- 
service  certificates. 
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In  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  which  was  the  first  to  institute  the  system 
of  Diocesan  recognition  of  its  teachers,  the  roll  now  contains  1,317 
duly  accredited  teachers.  It  has  been  decided  that  in  future  the 
enrolled  teachers  shall  be  grouped  in  two  classes,  consisting  respectively 
of  those  who  have  served  for  two  years  and  those  who  have  served 
for  twenty,  with  corresponding  certificates. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  has  presented  certificates  to  all  the 
Sunday  School  Superintendents  in  the  Diocese  who  have  held  office 
for  three  years,  has  expressed  the  intention  of  extending  the  system 
by  granting  suitable  certificates  to  all  teachers  after  a  certain  term  of 
service. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Wakefield  a  Resolution  was  passed  in  the 
Diocesan  Conference:  "That  teachers  be  qualified  for  enrolment  as 
Diocesan  Sunday  School  teachers  upon  the  nomination  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish ;  (a)  who  are  communicants  ;  (£)  who  have  completed 
three  years'  service,  and  have  obtained  certificates  of  having  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Sunday  School 
teaching;  or  (c)  who  have  passed  an  examination  recognized  by  the 
Diocesan  authority  or  by  the  Sunday  School  Institute." 

The  work  thus  begun  should  be  extended  to  every  Diocese  in  the 
Anglican  Communion. 

II.  Organization.     The  formation  of  Ruri-Decanal  Associations  of 
Sunday  School  teachers  in  every  Diocese  should  go  forward  steadily 
till  the  whole  ground  is  covered.     A  Diocesan  official  might  well  be 
appointed  whose  chief  business  it  should  be  to  help  to  maintain  the 
Associations  in  vigorous  life  by  attending  their  meetings  from  time  to 
time ;  and  who  should  also,  if  possible,  visit  and  examine,  or  inspect, 
Sunday  Schools  in  various  parishes. 

It  may  sound  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  advise  the  erection  of 
a  special  building  for  the  Sunday  School  in  every  parish.  But  un 
doubtedly  such  a  thing,  where  practicable,  would  be  of  immense 
advantage.  It  is  already  being  done  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  new  buildings  have  of  late  years  been  erected,  either  primarily 
intended  for  Sunday  Schools  or  capable  of  being  used  as  such. 

III.  The  supply  and  equipment  of  Teachers.     The  supply  of  teachers 
can   only   be    maintained   as    communicants    recognize   their  Spiritual 
Priesthood  and  the  obligation  of  Christian  service.     Church-folk  must 
get  rid  of  "the  initial  blunder  that  Church  work  is  no  part  of  the 
normal  Christian  life  ".     To  be  part  of  the  body  (i  Cor.  xii)  and  have 
no  task,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.     Teachers  should  be  forthcoming 
from  the  leisured  and  better  educated  classes  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  is  the  case  at  present. 

For  their  proper  equipment  advantage  must  be  more  systematically 
taken  of  the  aids  to  efficiency,  both  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  for  skill  in  imparting  it,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

IV.  Methods  of  Instruction.     The  recognized  plan  of  a  systematic 
course  of  lessons  upon  some  subject  of  Bible  or  Prayer-Book  knowledge, 
which  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  classes  throughout  the  year,  at  present 
holds  the  field.      Courses  of  lessons  by  expert  writers  are  published  by 
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the  Sunday  School  Institute,  the  National  Society,  and  by  some 
Diocesan  Associations.  The  scheme  of  some  of  these  extends  over 
four  or  five  years,  and  the  lessons  are  graded  in  two  or  three  degrees 
of  difficulty.  An  Inter-Diocesan  Syllabus  is  also  now  in  use  in  many 
schools.  The  plan  has  its  obvious  advantages  for  the  teacher,  but  it 
has  also  its  disadvantages.  It  has  no  necessary  continuity,  and  it 
provides  for  no  progress.  The  question  has  been  seriously  raised  of 
late  whether  we  are  after  all  on  the  right  lines  in  adopting  one  Syllabus 
for  use  throughout  the  main  body  of  the  school.  An  alternative  plan 
of  "grading"  has  been  suggested,  by  which  a  progressive  course  of 
instruction  is  adopted,  so  as  to  meet  the  age  of  the  child  with  the  idea 
suitable  for  it,  and  providing  for  each  child  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  curriculum,  and  to  be  led  gradually  and  systematically  through 
a  course  of  definite  religious  instruction  up  to  Confirmation  age.  The 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  schemes  will  no  doubt  be  fully  considered 
before  either  is  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  As  the  plan  of 
"grading"  comes  to  us  from  America  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more 
fully  about  it  in  another  paper.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
improved  methods  lately  recommended  for  the  Infant  Department  of 
the  Sunday  School ;  methods  which  are  being  tried  in  some  Schools 
with  considerable  success. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  Sunday  School  system  a  really  effective 
agency  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  There  are  other 
details  of  the  work  which  do  not  belong  to  the  scope  of  this  general 
paper,  but  which  will  be  dealt  with  by  other  writers  and  speakers. 
When,  however,  all  has  been  said,  we  come  back  to  the  great  truth 
that  the  highest  objects  of  the  Sunday  School  cannot  be  attained  by 
intellectual  and  technical  efficiency,  for  the  work  is  of  a  distinctly 
spiritual  character.  For  its  fullest  success,  therefore,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  help  and  blessing  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  drawn  down 
upon  the  work  by  believing  intercessory  prayer.  This  alone  can  give 
life  to  the  organization,  zeal  and  efficiency  to  the  teachers,  power  to 
their  message,  and  willing  receptiveness  to  the  children.  This  alone 
can  ensure  that  most  potent  influence  of  all,  a  body  of  teachers  whose 
power  lies  not  merely  in  what  they  say,  but  in  what  they  are.  The 
Church  of  Christ  has  a  sacred  charge  and  a  solemn  duty  towards  the 
children  of  the  Church.  It  is  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture 
of  the  Lord  and  to  the  praise  of  His  Holy  Name.  No  effort  can  be 
too  great,  no  sacrifice  too  vast,  to  carry  out  this  duty.  Every  agency 
which  is  at  hand  must  be  used  and  improved  to  the  very  utmost. 
Then,  and  then  only,  in  answer  to  the  Church's  prayer  and  to  meet 
the  Church's  need,  may  we  expect  the  Divine  favour  and  blessing  to 
rest  upon  our  work. 
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THE  METHODS  OF  APPOINTMENT 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  B.  RACKHAM 

THE  earliest  appointment  to  an  office  of  ministry  in  the 
Church  of  which  we  read1  was  by  way  of  popular  election, 
ratified  by  apostolic  approval  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  And  the  prin 
ciple  of  popular  election  held  its  ground  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century,  when  Pope  Leo  the  Great  was  able  to  affirm  that 
"  he  who  is  to  preside  over  all  must  be  elected  by  all  ".2  But 
history  has  shown  that  popular  election  without  any  safe 
guard  may  have  disastrous  results.  In  the  early  centuries  it 
often  led  to  faction,  tumult,  and  even  bloodshed  :  in  modern 
times  it  may  bring  in  its  train  a  system  of  canvassing  and 
advertisement,  which  would  exclude  the  best  men  from  can 
didature  and  would  be  fatal  to  their  success  if  their  names 
should  by  some  means  be  proposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
irresponsible  appointment  by  authority,  i.  e.  by  patrons — the 
alternative  system  under  which  we  live — .has  proved  itself 
liable  to  drawbacks  and  abuses,  which  are  indeed  the  very 
cause  of  the  present  agitation  for  reform. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  ideal  method  must  lie  some 
where  between  these  two  extremes,  in  some  via  media.  And 
the  obvious  mean — which  has  already  been  adopted  in  some 
Churches  of  our  Communion — is  what  we  may  call  the  Board 
system,  viz.  the  system  in  which  appointments  are  made  by 
a  Committee  or  Board  upon  which  the  various  interests  con 
cerned  are  represented.  But  experience  again  suggests  a  fatal 
defect  in  this  system — certainly  as  far  as  episcopal  elections 
are  concerned  :  that  is  the  ruling  out  of  originality,  force, 

1  Excluding  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

2  See  Church  Reform  Essays  (Murray,  55.),  p.  73  ;   Bishop  Gore's  Church  and 
Ministry,  pp.  102-3  (first  edition). 
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and  character,  and  the  enthronement  of  mediocrity.  Election 
becomes  a  matter  of  compromise  ;'  a  colourless  middle  term 
has  to  be  found  to  which  neither  party  can  take  exception. 
Similarly  in  the  appointment  to  parochial  benefices  the  ten 
dency  must  be  more  or  less  to  impose  a  certain  type  upon 
a  diocese,  a  type  of  which  the  chief  characteristic  is  "  safeness  " 
or  moderation,  while  there  would  also  be  a  danger  of  other 
than  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  gaining  predomin 
ance,  of  the  parishes  becoming  like  "  tied  benefices  "  under 
a  close  corporation.  In  fact  the  Board  system  labours  under 
the  disadvantages  of  both  the  extremes,  without  sufficient 
compensatory  virtue.  It  is  not  really  popular  :  the  "  people  " 
have  no  real  voice  in  the  election.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
lacks  the  element  of  individual  initiative  which  is  the  great 
advantage  of  the  present  system  of  patronage. 

As  far  as  this  latter  quality  is  concerned  we  are  especially 
fortunate  in  England.  The  great  variety  of  authorities  repre 
sented  among  our  patrons  ensures  a  corresponding  variety  in 
our  ministry,  with  a  full  representation  of  all  the  varying 
elements  of  Church  life.  Among  the  patrons  are  duly  repre 
sented  the  lay,  academic,  and  ecclesiastical  elements  of  the 
national  life,  the  State,  the  Universities,  and  the  Church ; 
while  the  official  and  corporate  element  is  amply  balanced 
by  a  large  number  of  lay  patrons.  Now  if  we  can  find  some 
guarantee  or  security  to  ensure  the  proper  use  of  this  oppor 
tunity  of  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  this  widely  repre 
sentative  body  of  patrons,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  fatal  flaw  in  this 
system  has  hitherto  been  its  absoluteness,  its  irresponsibility 
(except  in  relation  to  the  individual  conscience).  But  such 
irresponsibility  is  not  a  necessary  or  essential  element  in 
patronage.  The  choice  of  the  patron  can  be  controlled  by 
giving  a  real  power  of  acceptance  or  rejection  to  the  other 
interests  concerned.  For  if  we  may  paraphrase  St.  Leo,  what 
concerns  all  is  surely  the  business  of  all. 

First,  then,  the  consent  of  the  people  should  be  made  a 
reality.  If  we  do  not  desire  popular  elections,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  people  are  to  be  ruled  out  altogether.  In  all 
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ordinations  and  appointments  by  the  Church  the  consent  of 
the  people  has  always,  in  theory  at  least,  formed  an  essential 
element ;  and  to  this  the  language  of  service  books  and  legal 
instruments  still  bears  witness.  This  popular  consent,  then, 
must  be  made  a  reality.  In  the  case  of  parochial  benefices 
the  name  of  the  patron's  nominee  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  church  concerned,  assembled  in  their  parish 
council ;  and  they  must  have  a  free  and  unfettered  power  of 
acceptance  or  rejection,  without  any  danger  from  the  law 
of  libel  or  other  devices,  which  may  enable  lawyers  and  the 
holders  of  patronage  to  reduce  such  popular  consent,  as  they 
have  reduced  it  in  the  past,  to  a  mere  matter  of  form.  But 
this  is  not  all.  What  concerns  all  is  the  business  of  all.  The 
parish  is  not  an  isolated  unit,  any  more  than  the  patron  an 
isolated  individual.  It  belongs  to  the  whole  Church,  and 
the  appointment  must  be  accepted  by  the  whole  Church. 
In  particular  the  parish  is  a  member  of  a  diocese  ;  and  in 
the  apostolic  constitution  of  the  Church  the  bishop  is  for  it 
the  representative  of  apostolic  authority.  The  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  must  therefore  be  obtained.1  Thus 
in  the  appointment  of  parochial  incumbents  we  would  retain 
the  present  system  of  patronage  which  gives  such  a  large 
scope  to  individual  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  such 
a  fair  representation  of  the  varied  elements  of  Church  life  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  secure  it  from  abuse  and 
provide  an  adequate  check  by  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  parish  council,  in  the  case  of  either  of  these 
authorities  the  power  to  refuse  being  real  and  effective.  Pro 
vision,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  made  in  case  of  a  deadlock  ; 
after  a  certain  number  of  unsuccessful  nominations  the  patron's 
power  would  lapse.  But  details  such  as  these  can  be  reserved 
for  discussion  until  the  principles  have  been  established,  and 
it  is  with  the  latter  that  this  paper  is  concerned. 

The  same  method  will  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  appoint- 

1  The  bishop  nominally  possesses  this  power  at  present.  He  can  refuse  to  insti 
tute  a  patron's  nominee.  But  unless  it  were  a  case  of  notorious  scandal  or  heresy, 
he  would  have  to  vindicate  his  refusal  in  the  law  courts  at  enormous  expense,  and 
might  easily  fail  to  do  so  in  the  end. 
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merits  to  the  episcopate.  Here  the  two  parties  concerned— 
the  particular  church  and  the  Church  at  large — are  repre 
sented  by  the  diocese  and  the  province,  finding  expression 
respectively  in  the  Diocesan  Representative  Council  (of  clerical 
and  lay  members)  and  the  Synod  of  the  province.1  If  these 
two  bodies  retain  a  real  and  unfettered  power  of  acceptance 
or  rejection,  then  we  would  have  the  nomination  to  a  vacant 
see  to  come,  as  heretofore,  from  the  initiation  of  an  individual. 
If  the  Church  is  established,  this  individual  would  most  fit 
tingly  be  the  Prime  Minister,  the  representative  of  the  nation. 
And  we  see  no  reason  for  altering  the  present  use  of  a  conge 
cFelire  with  a  letter  missive,  provided  that  two  conditions  are 
observed.  The  conge  tfelire  should  be  addressed— not  to  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  a  small  particular  corporation  which  has 
no  claim  to  represent  the  diocese — but  to  the  Diocesan  Repre 
sentative  Council  :  and  secondly,  the  Council  must  have  free 
power  to  refuse  the  name  contained  in  the  letter  missive. 
Further,  the  name  must  subsequently  be  submitted  to  the 
Provincial  Synod  of  Bishops,  who,  with  an  equally  free  power 
of  rejection,  will  decide  upon  the  suitability  of  the  appoint 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church.  These  conditions  would  suffice  to  prevent  any 
arbitrary  abuse  of  his  power  on  the  part  of  a  Prime  Minister 
who  might  be  indifferent,  or  even  hostile,  to  the  needs  and 
claims  of  the  Church.  In  the  case  of  disestablishment,  sym 
metry  would  substitute  the  Metropolitan  of  the  province  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  Prime  Minister.  Of 
course  this  method  might  be  considerably  modified  in  detail ; 

1  The  Provincial  Synod  of  Bishops  corresponds  to  the  bishop  in  the  case  of 
parochial  benefices  :  but  the  question  might  certainly  be  raised  whether  the  General 
Representative  Council  should  not  be  substituted  for  it.  In  answer  to  this  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  people,  i.e.  the  "laity  ",  are  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
parish  and  diocesan  councils  respectively  :  and  by  the  Church  at  large  we  rather 
indicate  that  element  of  "  apostolic  approval"  which  we  found  in  the  first  appointment 
(supra),  and  which  would  be  secured  by  requiring  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  and  of 
the  provincial  bishops  respectively,  in  themselves  apart  from  either  clergy  or  laity. 

The  word  "province"  has  been  used  above  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  but  in 
England  for  these  purposes  Canterbury  and  York  might  possibly  be  reckoned  as  one 
province. 
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for  instance,  the  Prime  Minister  or  Metropolitan,  as  the  case 
might  be,  might  submit  two  or  three  names  from  which  the 
Diocesan  Council  might  choose  their  bishop,  or  vice  versa. 
But  before  details  can  be  discussed  the  principle  must  first 
be  established.  This  principle,  we  repeat,  should  be — in 
dividual  initiative  and  responsibility  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  and  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  This  would  seem 
likely  to  give  a  balance  of  power  which,  while  avoiding  the 
defects  of  the  Board  system,  would  also  save  the  Church  from 
the  dangers  of  popular  election  and  from  the  abuses  of  irre 
sponsible  patronage. 

But  what  relation  does  such  a  method  bear  to  the  existing 
state  of  affairs?  Is  it  in  any  way  capable  of  realization  ?  It 
is,  in  fact,  our  present  system  with  a  very  important  modifica 
tion.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  method  presupposes 
a  system  of  councils — parochial  and  diocesan — in  full  working 
order  and  with  considerable  powers  of  administration.  Such 
an  organization  of  councils,  with  a  general  representative 
council  of  the  whole  Church  at  its  head,  is  at  present  in  the 
slow  process  of  incubation.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
period  should  not  be  hurried  on,  and  when  the  organization 
is  fully  developed  there  is  no  reason  why  the  councils  should 
not  be  clothed  with  full  and  adequate  powers  of  administration. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  such  a  system  of  councils  to  have  free 
course  in  an  established  Church ;  for  that  is  what  has  actually 
been  the  case  in  Scotland  for  three  centuries.  But  if  the 
hostility  of  governments  and  parliaments,  or  the  timidity  of 
Church  people  themselves,  should  make  such  a  freedom  of 
organization  and  administration  impossible  for  the  Church  in 
England  ;  then  all  who  desire  the  Church  to  be  freed  from 
abuses,  and  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  vested  interests  and  anti 
quated  privilege  which  hinder  her  proper  life,  must  desire 
and  work  for  disestablishment.1  In  fact  the  reform  of  patron 
age  is  really  only  a  part  of,  or  rather  dependent  upon,  a  much 
larger  question  of  reform,  the  question  of  the  freedom  and 
autonomy  of  the  Church  at  large. 

1  When  of  course  the  larger  amount  of  State  patronage  would  lapse  to  the  Church 
itself. 
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The  discussion  of  the  method  of  appointment  to  an  eccle 
siastical  office  carries  with  it  another  question,  viz.  the  method 
of  removal  from  the  office.  Hitherto  in  England  such  removal 
has  been  precluded  by  the  freehold  tenure  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  whether  of  bishoprics  or  of  parochial  cures,  and  if 
the  method  of  removal  is  to  be  ventilated,  the  question  of 
the  freehold  must  also  be  raised.  If  this  freehold  has  been, 
and  is,  the  source  of  some  of  the  Church's  greatest  weaknesses 
and  scandals,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  one  of  the  Church  of 
England's  most  valuable  possessions.  It  is  the  'palladium  of 
the  liberty  of  her  clergy.  Without  it  they  would  be  left 
with  a  choice  between  two  despotisms — the  despotism  of  the 
congregation,  or  rather  of  its  wealthier  members,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  found  to  be  the  case  among  the  Noncon 
formists  ;  or  the  despotism  of  the  bishop,  as  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  We  cannot  therefore  voluntarily  sur 
render  it.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  which  its  power 
might  be  modified.  The  freehold  tenure  might  be  limited 
for  a  certain  space  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
holder  of  the  benefice  would  have  to  seek  reappointment  or, 
at  least,  confirmation  of  his  tenure.  But  we  believe  that 
a  better  way  can  be  found. 

As  in  the  case  of  patronage,  what  is  needed  is  some  check 
or  control  which  can  serve  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  use  or 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  the  freehold  :  and  such  a  check  can 
be  found  in  the  region  of  finance.  It  is  not  the  freehold 
really  which  is  the  cause  of  the  scandals  :  it  is  the  income 
attached  to  the  freehold.  The  aged  clerk  who  is  past  work, 
the  idle  clerk,  the  clerk  who  has  found  himself  in  a  sphere 
unfitted  for  him,  even  the  scandalous  clerk — all  these  cling 
to  their  freehold,  not  from  love  of  their  office  or  from  desire 
to  flaunt  the  Church,  but  simply  because  if  they  surrender 
it  there  is  no  livelihood  left  for  them,  or  in  most  cases  only 
a  livelihood  on  which  they  can  hardly  live.  Similarly,  exchange 
of  benefices  would  be  far  more  frequent,  bishops  would  be 
able  to  move  their  incumbents  to  different  spheres  of  work 
far  more  easily,  but  for  the  difficulties  of  pecuniary  adjust 
ment.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  carefully  organized  system 
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of  diocesan  finance,  with  an  adequate  pension  fund,  would 
go  far  to  counteract,  or  even  to  remove,  any  abuse  of  the 
freehold. 

A  Diocesan  Board  or  Committee  of  Finance  is  a  necessary 
corollary  of  a  Diocesan  Representative  Council,  and  such 
a  board  could  have  an  influence  upon  the  freehold  in  other 
ways  besides  that  of  providing  a  pension  fund.  In  the  case 
of  a  benefice  where  the  income  is  far  in  excess  of  the  local 
need,  the  Diocesan  Board  would  have  power,  during  a  vacancy, 
to  allot  part  of  its  income  to  other  parishes  or  to  the  Diocesan 
Fund.  But  this  case  would  be  comparatively  rare.  The 
problem  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes  would  be  to  provide 
a  "  living  wage  "  for  the  incumbent.  The  resources  of  the 
benefice,  whether  £20  or  .£50  or  £100,  may  require  supple 
menting.  And  it  would  be  the  aim*  of  the  Board  to  raise  the 
income  of  every  benefice  to  a  minimum  in  proportion  to  its 
population  or  situation  (town  or  country).  This  it  would  do 
by  (a)  adding  a  diocesan  contribution,  and  (b)  securing  a  local 
contribution.  But  what  can  be  added  can  be  taken  away. 
And  thus,  while  the  freehold  with  the  income  of  the 
benefice  would  still  assure  to  the  incumbent  his  independ 
ence,  the  additional  contributions  would  give  both  to  the 
diocese  and  to  the  parish  a  certain  and  effective  measure 
of  control. 

The  right  use  of  the  freehold,  then,  depends  largely  upon 
finance  :  and  as  in  the  case  of  appointment  to  benefices,  so 
in  this  case  we  do  not  need  any  drastic  measures,  such  as 
pooling  the  Church's  property,  nor  any  radical  subversion  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  problem  can  be  settled 
gradually  by  the  Church's  own  action,  if  her  Diocesan  and 
General  Representative  Councils  have  definite  powers  of 
administration  conferred  upon  them.  And  what  applies  to 
parochial  benefices  in  this  matter  will  apply  on  a  larger  scale 
to  the  arrangement  of  canonries,  deaneries,  and  bishoprics. 
Thus  both  these  questions  really  form  part  of  the  larger  whole, 
the  autonomy  of  the  Church.  The  Church  must  win  for 
herself  freedom  of  self-government  and  self-administration. 
By  this  way  alone — not  by  external  force  nor  by  laws  imposed 
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from  without — shall  we  be  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
defects  and  shortcomings  in  her  organization  which  check  and 
hinder  the  free  expansion  and  growth  of  the  life  within. 
Churdi  autonomy,  or  the  power  of  self-government,  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  Church  Reform. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
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BY  LORD  JUSTICE  FITZGIBBON 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNITED  DIOCESES  OF  DUBLIN,  GLENDA- 

LOUGH    AND    KlLDARE 

To  realize  the  conditions  under  which  the  "  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  "  has  been  framed,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  effect  of  "The  Irish  Church  Act,  1869",  by 
which  that  Church  was  disestablished  and  disendowed,  but 
was  empowered  to  provide  for  its  own  maintenance  and 
government. 

Irish  Church  Act,  1869. 

The  Act  passed  on  July  26,  1869,  but  it  did  not  come  into 
full  operation  until  January  I,  1871.  On  that  day,  the  Union 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  was  dissolved  ; 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ceased  to  be  established  by  law  ;  every 
right  of  appointment  ceased  ;  all  property  of  the  Church 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  ; 
every  Ecclesiastical  Corporation  was  dissolved  ;  the  Ecclesi 
astical  Law  of  Ireland  "  ceased  to  exist  as  Law  "  ;  and  all 
expenditure  for  Church  purposes  was  discontinued. 

Between  July  26,  1869,  and  January  I,  1871,  the  income 
of  which  each  Ecclesiastical  Person  would  be  deprived  by 
virtue  of  the  Act  was  ascertained,  and  as  from  January  1, 1871, 
an  annuity  of  equal  amount  became  payable  by  the  Com 
missioners  to  him,  so  long  as  he  lived  and  continued  to  discharge 
such  duties  as,  if  the  Act  had  not  passed,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  discharge,  or  any  other  duties  which  might  be 
substituted  for  them,  with  his  consent  and  that  of  "  the 
Representative  Church  Body",  which  the  Bishops,  Clergy, 
and  Laity  of  the  Church  were  empowered  to  elect. 

Within  the  same  period,  the  Bishops  and  Representatives 
of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  were  authorized  to  meet  in  General 
Convention,  and  to  frame  Constitutions  and  Regulations  for 
the  management  and  government  of  the  Church,  and  its 
property  and  affairs. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Articles,  Doctrines,  Rites,  and 
Discipline  of  the  Church,  subject  to  such  alterations  as,  after 
January  i,  1871,  might  be  made  therein,  according  to  its  Con 
stitution  for  the  time  being,  were  declared  binding  on  its 
Members  by  way  of  mutual  contract,  and  were  made  capable 
of  being  enforced  in  the  Temporal  Courts  in  relation  to  any 
property  enjoyed  by  the  Church,  but  not  so  as  to  confer 
any  coercive  Jurisdiction  on  any  Ecclesiastical  Person.  The 
Representative  Church  Body  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
Commissioners  and  with  the  Annuitant  Clergymen,  in  respect 
of  the  capital  value  of  the  Annuities,  and  the  obligation  of 
the  Annuitants  to  serve  the  Church  during  their  lives  ;  but 
these  provisions,  on  which  the  financial  system  of  the  Church 
has  been  based,  are  not  material  to  the  purpose  of  this  Paper. 

General  Convention,   1870. 

In  1870,  a  Convention  of  Bishops  and  Representative  Clergy 
men  and  Laymen  was  held,  and  made  provision  for  the  election 
of  the  first  "  General  Synod  ",  which  met  in  1871,  and  framed 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  Church  has  since  been 
governed.  That  Constitution  has  been  revised  and  made  more 
complete,  but  the  Principles  on  which  it  rests  are  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1870,  and 
ratified  by  the  General  Synod  of  1871. 

Declaration  of  Principles,  1870,  1871. 

By  this  Declaration,  the  Church  of  Ireland  accepts  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to 
Salvation  ;  it  professes  the  Faith  of  Christ  as  professed  by 
the  Primitive  Church  ;  it  undertakes  to  minister  the  Doctrine, 
Sacraments,  and  Discipline  of  Christ ;  and  to  maintain  in 
violate  the  Three  Orders  of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  in 
the  Sacred  Ministry  ;  it  receives  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  adopted  by  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  Ireland  in  1634  and  l66~2,  and  undertakes  to  con 
tinue  to  use  the  same,  subject  to  such  alterations  only  as 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  lawful  Authority  of 
the  Church  ;  and  it  declares  that  it  will  maintain  Communion 
with  the  Sister  Church  of  England,  and  with  all  other  Christian 
Churches  agreeing  in  the  Principles  of  this  Declaration.  Finally, 
it  declares  that  a  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  .Ireland, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  of  Representa 
tives  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  shall  have  chief  legislative 
power,  and  such  administrative  power  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Church,  and  consistent  with  its  Episcopal  Constitution. 
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Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Ireland",  enacted  by 
the  General  Synod  in  statutory  form,  as  now  in  force,  con 
sists  of  Fifteen  Chapters,  under  headings  which  indicate  its 
comprehensiveness.  I.  The  General  Synod.  II.  Diocesan 
Synods.  III.  Parochial  Organization.  IV.  Appointment  to 
Cures,  and  Subscription.  V.  Cure  of  Souls  in  Parishes  having 
no  Parish  Church.  VI.  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  VII. 
Cathedrals.  VIII.  Ecclesiastical  Tribunals,  Offences,  Sentences, 
Faculties,  Registries,  and  Lay  Discipline.  IX.  Constitutions 
and  Canons  Ecclesiastical.  X.  The  Representative  Body  of 
the  Church.  XI.  Management  of  the  Boulter  and  Robinson 
Funds.  XII.  Burial  Grounds.  XIII.  Glebes  and  Parochial 
Buildings.  XIV.  Provision  for  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the 
Clergy.  XV.  Superannuation  of  Clergymen  disabled  by  Age 
or  Infirmity. 

Parochial  System. 

Each  Parish  and  Non-Parochial  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  Unit 
of  Representation  :  the  Constituency  consists  of  the  benefked 
or  licensed  Clergy,  and  the  "  Registered  Vestrymen  ",  of  the 
Parish  or  Congregation  ;  every  adult  male  Member  of  the 
Church  being  an  owner  of  property  or  resident  in  the  Parish, 
or  a  Member  of  the  Congregation,  is  entitled  to  be  registered, 
on  signing  a  qualifying  Declaration. 

Diocesan  Synods. 

Each  Diocesan  Synod  consists  of  the  Bishop,  all  the  Clergy 
men  of  the  Diocese,  and  not  more  than  two  Synodsmen  for 
each  officiating  Clergyman,  elected  by  the  Registered  Vestry 
men  of  the  several  Parishes  and  Churches  in  the  Diocese. 

General  Syned. 

The  General  Synod  consists  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  consists  of  208  Clerical 
and  416  Lay  Members,  elected  by  the  Clerical  and  Lay 
Members,  respectively,  of  the  several  Diocesan  Synods,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  two  Houses  sit  together 
for  deliberation  and  business,  but  the  Bishops  vote  separately  : 
no  question  can  be  carried  unless  there  be  in  its  favour  a 
majority  of  the  Bishops,  or  it  be  reaffirmed  in  a  second  Session 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Repre 
sentatives,  and  be  not  negatived  by  two-thirds  of  the  Bishops. 
The  Representatives  vote  together,  unless  ten  Members  of 
either  Order  call  for  a  Vote  by  Orders,  in  which  case  no 
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question  can  be  carried  unless  by  a  majority  of  each  Order. 
No  alteration  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Doctrine,  or  Ritual  can  be 
made  except  by  Resolution  and  Bill,  passed  in  two  succeeding 
Sessions  by  majorities  of  not  less  than  two -thirds  of  each 
Order,  present  and  voting. 

Elections. 

The  Elections  are  triennial,  and  the  General  and  Diocesan 
Synods  meet  once  at  least  in  each  year.  Their  proceedings 
are  regulated  by  Standing  Orders  similar  to  those  of  Parlia 
ment. 

Ordination  and  Consecration  Services. 

In  the  Ordination  and  Consecration  Services,  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  the 
substitution  of  "  Church  "  for  "  Realm  ",  necessitated  by  Dis 
establishment,  and  the  qualifications  for  Appointment  in  the 
Sacred  Ministry  remain  identical  in  the  Sister  Churches  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

Appointment  to  Parochial  Cures. 

The  Appointment  to  each  vacant  Cure  is  vested  in  a  "  Board 
of  Nomination  "  of  Seven  Members.  The  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  if  present,  presides,  and  has  an  independent  and  also 
a  casting  vote.  In  his  absence,  if  the  votes  are  equal,  the 
matter  is  reported,  and  the  decision  is  left  to  the  Bishop. 
One  Lay  and  two  Clerical  "  Diocesan  Nominators  "  are  elected 
by  the  Diocesan  Synod,  and  three  "  Parochial  Nominators  " 
are  elected  by  the  Registered  Vestrymen  of  each  Parish  and 
Church  in  the  Diocese.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
the  Bishop  convenes  the  Board,  and  it  nominates  a  Clergyman, 
whom  the  Bishop  institutes,  if  satisfied  of  his  fitness.  If  not 
so  satisfied,  he  may  decline  to  institute,  giving  his  reasons,  in 
which  case  there  is  an  Appeal  to  "  the  Court  of  the  General 
Synod ",  which  consists  of  Three  Bishops  and  Four  Lay 
Judges.  If  the  Board  of  Nomination  fails  to  return  the  name 
of  a  qualified  Clergyman  within  three  months  after  the  vacancy, 
the  Appointment  lapses  to  the  Bishop. 

Boards  of  Nomination. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  each  Board  of  Nomination, 
including  the  Bishop,  there  are  four  Lay  Members,  and  only 
three  Clerical  Members  ;  also  that  there  are  four  Diocesan 
Members,  and  only  three  Parochial  Members.  Though  the 
Bishop  has  a  second  or  casting  vote  on  an  equal  division,  there 
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can  be  no  equal  division  of  the  full  Board ;  and,  theoretically, 
the  Lay  Members  being  a  majority,  can  make  the  Appoint 
ment  ;  while  the  Bishop  can  give  the  majority  to  either  the 
Parochial  or  the  Diocesan  Vote,  if  these  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  In  practice,  the  instances  of  acute  division  of  opinion 
have  been  few.  In  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  for  example,  no 
instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  four  Lay  Nominators 
have  out-voted  the  two  Clerical  Diocesan  Nominators  and 
the  Archbishop,  and  in  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Diocesan 
and  Parochial  Nominators  were  irreconcilably  opposed,  the 
Archbishop  did  not  give  the  majority  to  either,  but  adjourned 
the  Meeting  to  a  subsequent  day,  on  which  a  third  name 
was  unanimously  accepted.  The  existing  system,  speaking 
generally,  gives  full  opportunity  for  considering  the  claims 
and  qualifications  of  all  who  are  eligible,  with  due  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Congregation  for  whom  the  Clergyman 
elected  is  to  minister,  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  Bishop 
to  influence  the  choice  of  the  Board  by  his  authority,  know 
ledge,  and  experience,  and  by  the  expression  of  his  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  names  submitted  for  considera 
tion. 

Ordination  and  Appointment  of  Curates. 

The  Ordination  of  the  Clergy,  the  Appointment  of  Curates 
Assistant,  and  casual  or  temporary  Appointments  in  the  Church 
of  Ireland  are  governed  by  the  same  Rules  which  exist  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Cathedral  Clergy  and  Dignitaries. 

The  appointment  to  the  Office  of  Dean  or  Archdeacon, 
and  to  every  Dignity,  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  is,  generally 
speaking,  vested  in  the  Bishop.  Where  a  Cathedral  is  also 
a  Parish  Church,  the  Board  of  Nomination  appoints  the 
Incumbent,  who  is  eligible  for  the  Deanery,  and  if  he  be  not 
appointed  Dean,  or  if  the  Deanery  is  filled,  he  succeeds  to 
the  first  vacant  Prebend  or  Canonry.  Several  Cathedrals, 
including  the  National  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  are 
governed  by  special  Statutes  of  the  General  Synod,  each 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  some  instances 
the  Cathedral  Clergy  are  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Appointment  of  Bishops. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  is 
elected  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  out  of  their  own  number, 
special  provision  being  made  to  enable  the  Diocesan  Synod 
of  Armagh,  when  that  Diocese  is  not  represented  on  the 
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Bench  of  Bishops,  to  nominate  a  "  Bishop-Elect  ",  who,  if 
not  elected  Primate,  succeeds  to  the  See  vacated  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  Primate.  If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  appointed 
Primate,  the  Diocesan  Synod  of  Dublin  nominates  another 
Bishop  to  the  Metropolitan  See.  In  other  cases,  whenever  a 
See  becomes  vacant,  the  Diocesan  Synod  is  specially  convened 
to  nominate,  one  or  more  Clergymen,  not  exceeding  three, 
from  whom  the  Bishops  make  the  appointment.  If  any  one 
Priest  in  Holy  Orders,  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  is 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  each  Order  of  the 
Diocesan  Synod,  voting  separately,  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  if 
satisfied  of  his  fitness,  gives  effect  to  the  Nomination. 
If  no  Clergyman  obtains  such  a  majority,  the  Diocesan  Synod 
may  submit  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  names, 
each  of  which  has  obtained  a  simple  majority  of  the  votes 
of  each  Order  in  the  Diocesan  Synod.  Failing  such 
majorities,  the  Diocesan  Synod  may  refer  the  Appoint 
ment  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  or  the  Appointment  lapses  to 
the  Bishops  at  the  expiration  of  three  months. 

The  Bench  of  Bishops,  in  every  case,  appoints  the  Bishop 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for 
the  purpose. 

Since  1869,  there  have  been  thirty-six  Appointments  of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  including  Translations :  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  two-thirds  of  each  Order  in  the  Diocesan 
Synod  agreed  in  submitting  but  one  name  to  the  Bishops  : 
in  one  case  three  names  were  submitted  :  in  two  cases  the 
Diocesan  Synod,  by  unanimous  vote,  left  the  Appointment  to 
the  Bishops.  In  every  case  in  which  more  than  one  name  has 
been  submitted,  the  choice  of  the  Bishops  has  been  cordially 
accepted,  and  in  no  case  have  they  questioned  the  fitness  of 
any  name  submitted  to  them. 

Conclusion. 

The  Methods  of  Appointment  to  the  Ministry  since  1871 
have  resulted  in  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
the  Clergy  who  have  received  a  Collegiate  or  University 
Education.  It  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  recent  Commission 
on  the  University  of  Dublin,  that  93  per  cent,  of  all  the 
existing  Clergy,  and  96  per  cent,  of  the  "  Higher  Clergy  ", 
and  all  the  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons,  and  all  the 
Clergymen  ordained  within  the  past  twelve  years,  now  serving 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  are  "  University  Men  ".  These 
figures  include  Bishops  elected  by  Diocesan  Synods,  every  one 
of  whom  has  been  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin ; 
Incumbents  elected  by  Boards  of  Nomination,  upon  each  of 
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which  there  was  a  majority  of  Laymen  ;  Curates  appointed 
by  the  Incumbents,  and  Dignitaries  appointed  by  Bishops. 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  association  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  in  the  General  and  Diocesan 
Synods  and  elsewhere,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Methods  of  Appointment  to  the  Ministry,  by  making 
each  Order  better  acquainted  with  the  other,  by  promoting 
mutual  confidence  and  respect,  and  by  giving  opportunity  to 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  power  of  Appointment  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications,  and  to  gauge  the  capabilities,  of 
those  from  whom  the  Appointments  must  be  made.  It  is 
more  easy  to  suggest  theoretical  defects,  than  to  point  out 
practical  difficulties,  in  the  Methods  which  have  been  volun- 
.tarily  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  since  Disestablishment. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPHERES 

BY  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  DORKING  (C.  H.  BOUTFLOWER) 

IN  this  Paper  it  is  proposed  to  consider  The  Distribution  of  Spheres 
for  Strategic  Purposes  (i.e.  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  Church's  work,  local 
and  general,  is  the  primary  object,  and  not,  as  is  common  in  appoint 
ments  to  livings,  the  benefit  of  the  workman). 
Consider  then  : — 

I.    The  Spheres  Distributable  for  Strategic  Purposes. 
II.    The  Men  Distributable  for  Strategic  Purposes. 
III.    The  Proper  Authorities  to  Distribute. 
IV.    Existing  Limitations  in  Distribution. 

I.    THE  SPHERES  DISTRIBUTABLE  FOR  STRATEGIC  PURPOSES 

Clerical  Spheres  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the 
method  by  which  they  are  filled. 

(1)  Spheres  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Strategic  Authority, 
(i.e.  of  a  Bishop,  or  a  Society,  or  the  Superior  of  an  Order). 

Note. — That  sometimes  these  spheres  may  be  filled  by  the  direction  of  the 
Authority,  without  option  of  refusal ;  as  e.  g.  in  an  Order,  or  appointment  by  a 
missionary  society  of  its  trained  candidate ; 

At  other  times  with  more  or  less  discretion  of  refusal ;  as  e.  g.  when  a  bishop 
offers  a  living  in  his  patronage. 

(2)  Spheres  under  control  of  Local  Patronage  Committees  in  which 
Diocesan  Authority  has  more  or  less  influence. 

(e.  g.  such  are  the  majority  of  "  settled "   parishes  in  Colonial  Dioceses  :    the 
parishes  in  the  Irish  Church  since  its  disestablishment ;  and  such  would  probably 
be  the  parishes  of  the  English  Church  if  disestablished.) 
N.B. — The  Constitution  of  a  Patronage  Committee  is — 

(a)  In  the  Church  of  Ireland : — The  Bishop,  three  members  of  Diocesan  Synod 
(two  clerical  and  one  lay),  and  three  "  Parochial  Nominators",  elected  not  ad  hoc, 
but  triennially  in  Vestry. 
(6)  In  certain  Colonial  Dioceses. 

i.  The  Bishop  sometimes  suggests  to  the  parochial  nominators,  while  in  others 
the  parochial  nominators  suggest  to  the  Bishop,  and  either  for  selection  or  for 
veto. 

ii.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sliding  scale  of  local  influence  in  patronage  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  locally  contributed  (as  in  the  diocese  of  Rupertsland). 

iii.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  to  judge  by  its  Canon  XIV, 
is  at  the  mercy  of  local  election,  with  no  veto  of  the  Bishop.  This  is  the  lowest 
type  of  Class  2,  almost  Class  3. 

(3)  Spheres  in  Private  Patronage  of  one  private  person,  or  of 
Trustees,  in  which  Diocesan  Authority  has  no  direct  normal  influence. 

N.B. — This  class  hardly  exists  outside  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  the  prevalent 
and  characteristic  English  type  of  patronage.  It  has  the  advantage  of  occa 
sionally  bringing  out  a  man  of  exceptional  type,  of  whom  official  patrons  or 
committees  would  be  afraid  ;  but  on  the  whole  works  detrimentally  to  the  good 
of  the  Church,  and  is  a  chief  reason  why  the  ideal  of  strategic  distribution  is 
almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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Remarks. 

Of  the  above,  the  spheres  in  Class  I  alone  are  thoroughly  available 
for  Strategic  Distribution  :  happily  Class  I  includes  most  of  the  pioneer 
posts,  in  which  strategic  direction  is  chiefly  important. 

Class  2  is  available  to  some  degree  :  how  far,  depends  upon  the  pre 
ponderance  of  strategic  over  local  influence  in  the  Patronage  Commit 
tees.  Where  the  local  influence  is  preponderant,  it  will  ignore  strategic 
considerations  for  the  sake  of  getting  itself  the  best  man. 

But  since  (as  stated  above)  Class  2  is  that  to  which  the  majority 
of  "  settled  parishes  "  tend  (as  e.  g.  each  pioneer  district  in  a  colony, 
when  it  passes  out  of  the  "  Mission  "  stage),  it  is  of  importance  to 
consider  means  for  securing  strategic  influence  in  the  appointments 
under  Class  2. 

Note. — i.  This  is  done  in  Ireland  by  making  the  diocesan  element  in  a  Patronage 
Committee  equal  to  the  parochial,  and  giving  the  Bishop  the  casting  vote. 

ii.  In  Adelaide,  by  provision  that  in  each  appointment  there  must  be  a  majority 
on  the  diocesan  as  well  as  on  the  local  side  of  the  Patronage  Committee ;  the  four 
diocesan  members  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon,  being  the  same 
in  every  case,  and  therefore  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  diocese. 

Class  3  must  be  eliminated  from  Spheres  ordinarily  available  for 
Strategic  Distribution. 

N.B. — Systematic  effort  should  be  made  to  acquire  for  official  patronage  livings  in 
private  patronage;  and  pressure  put  on  private  patrons  and  trustees  to  take 
diocesan  counsel. 

Crown  (i.e.  Government)  Patronage  is  an  important  form  of  private 
patronage,  and  one  which  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  may  more  easily 
become  official  Church  patronage.  (In  the  diocese  of  Jamaica  the 
old  Crown  livings  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.)  The 
raised  standard  of  public  opinion  and  instinct  in  the  last  half -century 
has  gone  far  to  destroy  political  uses  for  it.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  consult  the  Bishops  is  now  felt  to  be  discreditable. 

II.    THE  MEN  DISTRIBUTABLE  FOR  STRATEGIC  PURPOSES 

These  are  in  two  classes : — 

A.  The  easily  movable,  including  : — 

1.  Members  of  Obedient  Orders ; 

2.  Trained  Candidates  of  Missionary  Societies. 

3.  Volunteers  (without  reserve  or  impediment)  under  :— 

(a)  Missionary  Societies ; 

(b)  The  Council  for  Service  Abroad. 

B.  The  Non-movable  or  Impeded  Clergy  ;  i.e.  those  who  can  only  be 
moved  by  the  oifer  of  some  more  attractive  or  lucrative  post ; 

Or,  are  unwilling  to  serve  abroad ; 

Or,  if  willing,  are  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  circumstances :  e.g. 
marriage,  health  of  self  or  family,  financial  limitations,  &c. 

Remarks. 
Class  B  contains  the  great  majority  of  Ordained  Men.    This  class 
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can  only  be  moved  in  the  very  limited  and  precarious  ways  at  present 
employed.  No  special  suggestions. 

Any  spheres  that  can  be  filled  from  this  class  should  be  so  filled, 
leaving  Class  A  men  free  to  be  sent  to  the  less-easily-filled  posts. 

It  is  of  high  importance  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  this  Class  B  : — 

(a)  By  raising  the  standard  of  spiritual  devotion  and  obedience 
amongst  clergy. 

(b)  By  putting  some  limit  on  the  number  of  married  clergy. 

Note.— This  is  done  by  some  Missionary  Societies.  The  U.M.C.A.  employs 
only  unmarried  persons.  The  C.M.S.  have  definite  regulations  as  to  the  period 
of  service  required  before  marriage.  The  S.P.G.  regulations  are  at  present  not 
fixed.  But  no  Society,  so  far  as  is  known,  follows  the  Army  method  of  allowing 
a  given  number  to  marry  "  on  the  strength  ",  i.  e.  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  posts  available  for  married  men.  -  Query  :  Is  this  worth  considering? 

Objection  is  felt  in  some  quarters  to  even  the  temporary  restriction  of  marriage 
to  clergy,  on  the  ground  of  asking  too  much  of  human  nature ;  but  the  entire 
body  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  not  temporarily  but  permanently,  are  expected 
to  find  grace  sufficient.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  for  a  higher  standard  of 
devotion  under  temporary  necessity  in  the  English  Communion  also? 

(c)  By  the  abolition  of  the  Parson's  Freehold,  which  is  a  final  impedi 
ment  to  strategic  action  at  home,  and  essentially  anarchic. 

N.B. — Abolition  of  the  Parson's  Freehold  seems  to  entail  provision  of  Retiring 
Pensions. 

(d)  By  securing  adequate  remuneration  of  all  important  spheres,  so 
that  the  right  man  may  not  be  obliged  to  refuse  on  financial  grounds. 

But  mainly  the  Strategic  Direction  of  the  Church  must  depend  on 
and  be  conducted  through  Class  A  ;  and  it  becomes  of  first  importance 
to  consider  bow  to  add  to  the  Number  of  Class  "A"  (i.e.  to  the 
number  of  men  available  for  strategic  distribution). 


Suggestion:  '  ' 

That  there  should  be  fostered  in  the  Church  a  "  Voluntary  Order  of 
Obedience  "  or  "  Free  Service  ". 

To  this,  men  could  give  their  adherence  at  Ordination,  or  later, 
"  till  further  notice  ". 

A  Bishop  could  then  ask  of  each  Candidate  for  Ordination,  in 
a  well-understood  sense,  whether  he  was  offering  himself  with  or 
without  reservation  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 

The  existence  of  such  an  Order  would 

(i)  (as  hereinafter  set  forth)  meet  the  immediate  purpose  of  increas 
ing  the  number  of  men  distributable ; 

(ii)  afford  a  well-recognized  channel  of  which  men,  disposed  to 
consecrate  their  services  and  desiring  counsel  with  authority,  could 
avail  themselves ; 

(iii)   serve  to  raise  the  tone  and  ideal  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Clergy ; 

N.B. —  By  describing  such  men  as  an  "Order",  it  is  not  proposed  to  unite  them 
under  any  external  organization  or  head  other  than  their  respective  Bishops. 
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This  Order  might  include  two  classes  of  obedience  : — 

(A)  General,  for  the  Church  at  large ; 

(B)  Diocesan,  for  the  Diocese  only. 

Class  (B)  Diocesan. — We  will  deal  with  and  dismiss  the  latter  first. 
It  would  be  a  step,  and  valuable  as  far  as  it  went. 

The  volunteer  would  let  the  Bishop,  if  desirous,  select  his  first 
curacy.  He  would,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  Order,  accept  or 
resign  any  curacy  or  benefice  on  the  Bishop's  request ;  provided  some 
adequate  living  wage  or  retiring  pension  is  provided  (see  p.  8) ;  and  in 
all  matters  of  the  sphere  of  his  work,  within  the  diocese,  be  under  the 
Bishop's  direction. 

Notes. 

i.  It  is  already  possible  by  careful  organization  for  a  Bishop  to  draw  into  his  own 
hands  the  greater  number  of  appointments  to  curacies.  Moreover,  the  Bishop 
has  by  law  the  appointment  of  all  curacies-in-charge  during  sequestration,  &c. 
1  ii.  For  the  Bishop  to  exercise  this  constant  strategic  direction  implies  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  clergy,  and  especially  unbeneficed  clergy.  Capacity  for  this 
knowledge  in  a  reasonably-sized  diocese  should  be  a  primary  qualification  for  the 
Episcopate ;  and  no  Bishop  should  be  appointed  to  any  diocese  of  such  size  that 
he  cannot  in  a  short  time  acquire  adequate  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  his 
clergy  therein.  (This  is  perhaps  the  best  standard  for  deciding  the  question  of 
the  proper  size  and  necessary  division  of  dioceses;  no  arpar^ia  to  exceed  the 
powers  of  an  average  0Tparrry6s,  whose  first  duty  is  the  management  of  his 
clergy.) 

We  return  to  Class  (A)  General.  This  class  would  include  the  same 
offer,  and  would  add  to  it  the  offer  to  serve  abroad,  if  called  thereto 
through  the  Bishop,  with  or  without  stated  limitations. 

In  this  class  the  Bishop  would  communicate  the  name  of  the  volun 
teer  to  the  Council  for  Service  Abroad  (C.S.A.),  with  the  volunteer's 
own  limitations  (if  any),  and  with  the  Bishop's  comments  and  letters 
of  reference  as  to  the  man's  special  powers  or  restrictions,  of  health, 
training,  churchmanship,  &c.,  and  date  when  free. 

The  Bishop  would  periodically  revise  for  the  C.S.A.  the  list  of 
volunteers  working  in  his  own  diocese,  adding  fresh  comments. 

When  a  volunteer  is  wanted  for  a  post  abroad  he  should  be  applied 
for  by  the  Foreign  Bishop  through  his  present  Home  Bishop. 

(The  C.S.A.  will  either  act  directly  for  the  Bishop  abroad,  or  put 
him  in  communication  with  the  Home  Bishop.) 

The  Home  Bishop  will  state 

(a)  If  the  man  seems  suitable  for  such  a  post ; 

(b)  If  he  can  now  spare  him. 

If  so,  he  will  intimate  to  the  volunteer. 

Remarks. 

i.  The  success  of  this  system  for  Foreign  purposes  will  depend  much  on  the 
unselfishness,  statesmanship,  and  missionary  sympathy  of  the  Home  Bishops. 

The  C.S.A.  would  be  able  to  take  some  note  of  this  in  dioceses  where  volunteers 
were  habitually  withheld  from  Foreign  work. 

ii.  This  system  will  work  only  roughly  of  course.  How  well  it  works  will  depend 
upon  the  Home  Bishop's  qualifications  as  a  judge  of  men,  and  on  his  knowledge 
of  his  clergy.  (See  note  above  on  Class  B,  Diocesan.}  Mistakes  will  sometimes 
be  made  (as  now  in  Bishops'  assignation  of  livings  and  curacies),  but 
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Mem.  i.  Any  method  of  Strategic  Distribution  is  better  than  none. 

Mem.  2.  The  individual  Priest  exists  for  the  Church's  cause,  as  the  soldier  for  the 
Army's,  and  it  is  not  "  a  mistake  "  to  sacrifice  the  soldier  to  the  cause,  if  there 
is  no  better  way  of  serving  the  cause  at  the  time.  The  fact  that  a  worker  can 
work  most  suitably  to  himself  in  a  given  sphere  is  not  always  a  sufficient  reason 
for  allowing  him  to  remain  there  ;  e.  g.  if  he  is  required  for  some  other  sphere  of 
greater  strategic  importance,  though  less  suitable  to  him. 

Question. — How  would  "  Disestablishment "  affect  the  number  of  men  available  for 
Distribution  ?  It  would  probably  be  accompanied  by  some  measure  of  spoliation 
of  Church  endowments,  and  issue  in  the  abolition  of  the  Parson's  Freehold,  and 
so  far  reduce  the  attractions  of  Home  service  to  selfish  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
unless  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of  spiritual  devotion  to  the  Church,  it  would 
probably  reduce  the  supply  of  Candidates  for  Ordination. 

Note  on  an  Order  of  Obedience. 

The  "  obedience  "  is  to  the  Diocesan  Bishop  for  the  time  being  in 
all  matters  of  Sphere  of  work,  for  so  long  as  the  man  continues  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Order. 

Its  regulations  should  expressly  recognize,  first  that  there  can  be  no 
Church  policy  without  power  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops,  or  those  in 
authority,  to  move  the  forces*at  their  disposal,  or  so  long  as  men 
merely  choose  their  own  spheres ;  and  secondly,  the  principle  of 
Mem.  2  above. 

In  Class  A  the  volunteer  offers  his  obedient  service  "  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  ". 

In  Class  B  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  ". 

Question. — Should  married  men  be  eligible  for  this  Order  ? 

If  so,  should  they  volunteer  in  a  separate  Class,  under  further  and  special  conditions? 
Question. — Is  it  possible  to  give  the  Missionary  Societies  a  share  in  the  advantage 
of  this  proposed  Order  of  Obedience  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Missionary  Bishops  should  not  make  application 
through  the  C.S.A.  as  much  as  any  others  :  nor  why  a  volunteer  should  not,  if 
so  disposed,  send  his  name  through  his  Diocesan  Bishop  to  one  of  the  Missionary 
Societies,  instead  of  the  C.S.A. 

But  so  long  as  there  are  in  England  (in  contrast  to  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  which  has  no  Societies  but  one  Board  of  Missions  for  the  whole  Church) 
many  independent  Societies,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  work  them  in  as  part  of  the 
C.S.A.  organization,  which  should  therefore  be  content  to  deal  with  applications 
coming  direct  from  Bishops ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  impossible  to  interfere 
by  attempted  centralization  with  the  Societies'  distribution  of  their  own  Candi 
dates  and  men. 

When  there  is  one  Board  of  Missions  for  the  whole  English  Church,  the  distribu 
tion  of  spheres  will  be  facilitated,  but  though  it  is  well  to  work  in  this  direction, 
the  pre-eminently  self-assertive,  and  separatist  character  of  English  Churchmen 
makes  it  unlikely  that  we  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  Societies,  without 
great  loss  of  force,  for  a  long  time  yet :  and  indeed  the  whole  question  of  their 
permanence  is  one  on  which  the  opinions  of  experts  are  greatly  divided. 

III.    THE  PROPER  AUTHORITIES  TO  DISTRIBUTE  STRATEGICALLY 
A.    For  the  Service  of  the  Church  Abroad. 

For  the  theoretical  discussion  of  this,  see  The  East  and  the  West 
for  October  1905,  pp.  419  ff. 

For  practical  purposes  at  present,  is  there  any  better  authority 
available  than  the  concerted  action  above  indicated,  between  the 
Council  for  Service  Abroad,  further  equipped  and  staffed  for  the  pur- 
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pose  (supplying  expert  and  careful  attention  in  each  case),  and  the 
Diocesan  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  acting  together  with  the  Foreign 
Bishop  concerned  (supplying  the  formal  authority) ; 

N.B.— This  important  organization  (the  C.S.A.)  has  not  yet  had  fair  trial:  it  is 
only  in  a  most  rudimentary  stage.  Its  proper  development  and  expense  of  up 
keep,  with  staff,  offices,  and  cable  communication,  should  be  faced  without  delay. 

or,  where  a  man  desires  to  offer  his  services  through  one  of  the 
great  Missionary  Societies,  concerted  action  between  his  Diocesan 
Bishop  and  the  Bishop  at  the  head  of  the  Missionary  Society? 

N.B. — From  this  point  of  view  there  is  special  fitness  in  the  great  Societies  having 
always  an  episcopal  secretary  or  head,  who  may  stand,  for  this  purpose  (i.  e.  for 
the  distribution  of  spheres  of  work),  in  a  sort  of  archiepiscopal  relation  to  the 
various  bishops  depending  on  the  Society  for  men  :  and  to  whom  also  it  might 
properly  appertain  to  ordain  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  bishops. 

B.    For  Service  within  the  Home  Diocese. 

(N.B. — It  does  not  appear  necessary  or  practical  to  discuss  strategic  distribution 
between  the  different  Home  dioceses.) 

In  England,  the  official  Patrons  (who  may,  more  or  less,  be  trusted 
to  distribute  strategically)  are  the  Bishop,  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and 
the  Archdeacon. 

Question. — Is  it  desirable  that  these  should  be  unified :  one  strategic 
authority  instead  of  several  ? 

N.B. — i.  Where  mutual  relations  are  satisfactory  these  separate  authorities  at 
present  work  together,  and  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  present  divided 
system. 

ii.  In  any  case,  while  it  seems  desirable  that  all  patronage  should  become  official, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Bishop  should  become  sole  patron  in  practice.  The 
burden  of  sole  responsibility  is  unwelcome,  and  few  bishops  will  exercise  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  more  aggressive  the  purposes  of  any  organization  of  men  the  more  sub 
ordination  to  authority  is  generally  necessary — an  Army  is  the  extreme  instance ; 
the  general  tendency  is  towards  autocracy.  High  efficiency  in  the  Church  for 
missionary  purposes  will  no  doubt  entail  a  sacrifice  of  much  of  that  independence 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  a  settled  and  unaggressive  administration.  But 
apart  from  its  other  dangers,  autocracy  of  an  individual  bishop  in  the  distribution 
of  spheres  is  for  efficiency  undesirable.  Should  not  the  Bishop  in  practice  be 
advised  by  some  Privy  Council  of  Patronage — preferably  official  ? 

IV.    EXISTING  LIMITATIONS  OF  OFFICIAL  AUTHORITY 

IN  DISTRIBUTION 
As  regards — 

I.    Interchange  between  Dioceses,  in  general. 

At  present  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  patronage  of  Bishops 
and  Cathedral  Chapters  should  be  distributed  to  men  of  senior  service 
in  the  diocese.  That  this  rule  should  generally  be  followed  is  natural, 
for  the  Patrons  are  likely  to  know  best  the  men  of  their  diocese. 
Beyond  this  point  the  restriction  is  a  hindrance  to  the  free  selection 
of  men,  and  to  their  mobility.  The  knowledge  of  it 

(a)  renders  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
ignore  their  own  prospects  of  receiving  an  independent  charge,  gene- 
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rally  unwilling  to  move  from  one  diocese  to  another,  at  the  call  of 
greater  usefulness ;    and 

(£)  particularly  deters  others  from  offering  temporary  service 
abroad,  in  anticipation  that,  if  they  return  to  England,  they  will  be 
disqualified  for  preferment. 

N.B. — Bishop  Westcott  of  Durham  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  retain, 
for  purposes  of  diocesan  seniority,  in  the  pages  of  the  Diocesan  Kalendar,  the 
names  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  Diocese  for  service  abroad.  But  a  bishop 
cannot  tie  his  successors,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  bishops  repudiating  any 
such  undertaking  on  the  part  of  their  predecessors. 

Its  working  bears  very  hardly  on  some  who  have  answered  a  call  to 
curate's  work  in  a  fresh  diocese,  and  found  that  for  purposes  of  promo 
tion  they  have  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

It  is  a  loss  to  the  Bishops,  and  to  the  Church's  efficiency,  because 
in  some  dioceses  (e.  g.  Durham)  there  are  hardly  any  really  light 
parishes  where  an  elderly  man  can  rest ;  while  in  a  neighbouring 
diocese  (e.  g.  Carlisle)  the  difficulty'  may  be  to  find  enough  spheres  for 
the  men  of  energy. 

Question. — Is  it  possible  and  desirable  that  there  should  be — 

(a)  some  general  interchange,  whereby  a  man's  seniority  of  service 
may,  in  part  at  least,  be  reckoned  to  him  in  another  diocese? 

or  (&)  association  between  two  or  more  dioceses  for  this  purpose, 
offering  mutual  benefit  in  migration  of  men  and  variety  of  posts  dis 
tributable? 

Note. — The  idea  of  personal  "claims"  and  "rights"  (in  preferment)  in  con 
flict  with  the  good  of  the  whole  Church,  is  a  mark  of  a  low  standard  of  clerical 
devotion,  which  may  disappear  under  spiritual  influences,  but,  so  long  as  it 
is  accepted,  cannot  be  ignored  by  patrons.  While  it  survives  official  efforts 
should  be  made  to  secure  for  Foreign-Service-men,  on  return,  the  Crown  patron 
age,  to  which  no  such  diocesan  restrictions  attach. 

2.    Interchange  between  English  and  Foreign  Dioceses, 
in  particular. 

This  is  the  vexed  question  of  the  Colonial  Clergy  Act.  So  long 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  in  learning  is  generally  different 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  barrier  rests  on  some  reason ;  though  even 
then,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  differs  in  the  different 
English  dioceses,  it  is  open  to  criticism.  But  where  there  is  no  such 
difference  of  standard,  a  rule  of  the  kind  appears  to  be  offensive  to  the 
foreign  dioceses,  and  a  gratuitous  hindrance  to  the  circulation  of  men. 

Problem. — How  to  ascertain  and  grade  the  standards  of  learning 
required  for  the  several  dioceses  of  the  Anglican  Communion  ? ' 

3.    Non-removability  of  men  once  appointed. 

This  in  England  is  legally  entrenched  in  the  parson's  freehold  ;  and 
elsewhere,  where  no  such  legal  permanence  exists,  Church  constitution 
or  custom  commonly  prevents  the  Diocesan  authority  removing  a  man 
on  grounds  of  mere  inefficiency. 
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N.B. — The  Free  Church  in  Scotland  has  a  simple  method  of  dealing  with  such 
cases,  by  a  Commission  for  the  removing  of  incompetent  men. 

The  Bishop  of  Perth  (W.A.)  has  persuaded  his  Synod  to  agree  that,  when  the 
Bishop  informs  his  standing  Committee  of  Synod  that  a  man  is  not  doing  well  in 
a  living,  the  Committee  shall  investigate,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  this  is  so, 
the  living  becomes  (at  some  notice)  ipso  facto  vacant. 

Consider  here  proposals  recently  made  in  England  for  "  Re-Institu 
tion  "  every  five  years. 

(Further  information  from  other  foreign  dioceses  is  desirable  on 
this  head.) 

4.    Want  of  Pensions  for  Clergy  past  work. 

This  is  not  a  real  difficulty :  only  part  of  Church  of  England  inertia ; 
inasmuch  as  both  colonial  dioceses  and  voluntary  religious  bodies 
at  home  make  the  provision ;  but  it  prevents  the  removal  of  ineffi 
cient  men,  and  amounts  to  scandal  in  some  cases  of  men  returned 
from  foreign  service,  and  of  unbeneficed  men  at  home. 

N.B. — The  Incumbents'  Resignation  Act,  of  1871,  is  a  makeshift,  evading  the 
problem  of  general  clerical  pensions.  It  only  applies  to  the  beneficed  clergy : 
and  its  working  is,  except  in  the  case  of  good  livings,  vicious ;  it  provides  less 
than  a  living  pension  for  the  retiring  incumbent,  and  at  the  cost  of  providing  less 
than  a  living  wage  to  his  successor. 

5.  Want  of  Provision  for  Men  returned  from  Foreign  Service. 

Not  only  are  such  men  altogether  handicapped  as  regards  promotion 
on  return  to  their  own  or  to  another  diocese  in  England,  but  there 
is  no  sort  of  provision  for  them,  even  when  broken  down  and  past 
work,  except  what  certain  Missionary  Societies  provide  ;  and  the 
home  bishops  commonly  disclaim  responsibility  as  regards  them. 
Should  not  the  Church  take  over  the  pensioning  of  Missionary  clergy, 
at  least  as  soon  as  it  takes  in  hand  to  provide  pensions  for  home  clergy, 
and  meanwhile  remove  the  disqualification  for  official  home  preferment  ? 

N.B. — The  present  rule  of  the  Clergy  Pensions  Institution  is  another  instance, 
sometimes  quoted,  of  the  discouragement  laid  on  service  abroad.  By  this  rule 
the  prospective  beneficiaries  cease  to  have  their  years  of  service  reckoned  for 
qualification,  when  they  pass  outside  the  British  Isles.  The  increased  rate  of 
risk  involved  by  some  foreign  climates  could  be  easily  met  by  an  increased  rate 
of  subscription,  and  the  extension  of  operations  thereby  involved  would  be 
insignificant,  since  the  number  of  clergy  going  abroad  is  but  a  small  fraction 
of  t  the  total. 

On  the  whole,  the  outstanding  problems  are  : — 
(i)   To  increase  the  number  of  men  available  for  free  distribution  ; 
(ii)    To  preserve  and  increase  strategic  influence  in  distribution  ; 
(iii)    To  diminish  obstacles  in  law  or  custom  to  the  removability 
of  unsuitable  men. 

[Published  for  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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DIFFERENTIATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

BY    THE    RIGHT   REV.   L.   G.    MYLNE,    D.D.,,   SOMETIME 
BISHOP    OF  BOMBAY 

DIFFERENTIATION  of  Functions  in  the  Ministry  might  mean  one  of 
two  different  things.  It  might  simply  mean  setting  each  priest  to  do 
from  time  to  time  the  work  for  which  he  was  best  suited — by  age,  by 
opportunities,  by  endowments,  and  by  character.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  mean  that  some  priests,  perhaps  from  their  very  Ordina 
tion,  should  not  only  be  assigned  special  functions,  but  should  be  so 
set  apart  for  those  functions  that,  except  by  some  authorization  from 
properly  constituted  authority,  they  should  be  unable  to  exchange  them 
for  others. 

But  I  take  it,  that  when  the  subject  was  selected  something  more 
must  have  been  thought  of  as  its  content  than  only  the  advantages  and 
the  difficulties  which  specialization  would  have,  as  applied  in  the  more 
limited  form.  For  that  is  but  matter  of  arrangement :  there  is  nothing 
in  our  present  conditions  to  prevent  its  being  acted  on  to-morrow,  if 
bishops  and  priests  were  agreed  on  it — a  condition,  'however,  as  I  think, 
not  easy  or  simple  of  application. 

I  shall  set  myself,  then,  from  the  first,  to  inquire  whether  a  system 
is  possible,  under  Anglican  conditions  as  we  have  them,  by  which  special 
work  should  be  assigned  men  as  that  which  alone  they  were  to  do. 

It  were  in  some  ways  eminently  desirable,  it  is  in  others  extra 
ordinarily  difficult,  to  assign  to  a  man,  through  his  life,  or  until  he  be 
lawfully  released,  the  obligation  of  some  special  work.  There  are  so 
many  reasons  for  desiring  that  at  all  events  some  of  our  number 
should  thus  be  sharply  told  off,  and  there  are  so  many  other  strong 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  could  be,  or  ought  to  be  effected, 
that  discussion  of  the  subject  seems  most  necessary. 

First,  then,  of  the  obvious  gains  which  differentiation  might  bring 
us,  could  a  workable  system  be  devised. 

A  priest  may  find  work  in  the  Church  in  twenty  different  functions, 
needing  powers  as  various  and  as  incompatible  as  are,  to  give  one  or 
two  instances,  the  lectures  of  a  college  tutor,  the  details  of  parochial 
organization,  the  laying  out  of  a  Bishop's  engagements,  the  charge  of 
girls  in  a  Penitentiary,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
the  conducting  of  Retreats  for  the  clergy  ;  the  guidance  of  scrupu 
lous  consciences  in  refined,  intellectual  society  ;  the  instruction  and 
catechizing  of  children  on  a  minute  St.  Sulpice  system.  He  may  be 
fitted  beyond  any  one  else  for  the  discharge  of  some  one  of  these 
functions,  and  circumstances  may  compel  him,  or  patronage  may 
allow  him,  to  undertake,  through  half  a  long  life,  the  discharge  of 
any  one  of  the  others — for  which  he  may  be  totally  unfitted. 

We  have  priests  who  .are  breaking  their  hearts  over  the  thought 
that  the  Church  of  their  Orders  is,  to  them,  a  great  organization  for 
keeping  round  men  in  square  holes.  And  we  have  priests  who  go 
contentedly  on  in  the  quiet  of  a  country  parish,  to  which  they  are 
totally  unsuited,  when  they  might  be  doing  admirable  work  in  the 
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roughest  parts  of  a  town.  And  yet,  as  things  stand  with  us  now,  there 
may  be  no  power  in  the  land  which  can  move  them  from  the  work 
which  they  are  marring,  and  which  perhaps  is  marring  them,  to  the 
work  which  they  could  do  most  effectively. 

And  again,  there  are  departments  of  work  to  which  a  man  should 
give  the  whole  of  his  time,  if  he  is  to  reach  true  eminence  in  their 
discharge — most  especially  that  office  of  preaching  which  is  assigned 
to  all  of  us  at  present,  while  only  a  few  here  and  there  can  find  time 
for  its  highest  fulfilment.  And  there  are  functions  from  which  it  were 
most  desirable  to  shut  off  unsuitable  men,  such  as  the  hearing  of 
confessions  and  the  guidance  of  the  scrupulous — into  which,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  some  rush  who  are  unqualified  for  their  discharge,  some, 
perhaps,  who  are  even  disqualified. 

Some  system  of  differentiation,  could  a  workable  one  be  devised, 
would  meet  such  difficulties  as  these.  And  perhaps  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  such  a  system  would  have  served  better  ends.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  opportunities  of  early  education, 
after  which  men  present  themselves  for  Orders,  are  different  now 
from  what  they  have  been.  And  except  in  a  remarkable  man,  who 
can  raise  himself  above  his  disadvantages,  this  absence  of  early  oppor 
tunities  means  a  lower  degree  of  adaptability,  less  power  of  expansion 
and  self-adjustment,  environment  rendered  harder  to  cope  with. 

And  here  it  would  seem  to  be  most  desirable  that  a  man  be  set  apart 
from  the  first  for  work  for  which  he  is  suited,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  that. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  at  once,  from  all  this,  that  Differentiation 
of  Functions,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  expression,  is  certainly 
a  thing  to  be  desired  ? — under  which  question  it  is  necessary,  as  I  think, 
that  another  should  be  included — Are  we  sure  that  if  otherwise  prac 
ticable,  it  would  be  found  so  easy  to  work  that  we  could  rely  on  its 
always  being  applied  with  entire  and  exact  discrimination  ;  that  we 
should  never  have  cause  to  regret  it  as  applied  by  our  Diocesans 
everywhere  ? 

But  the  questions  of  desirability  and  of  practicability  are  so  closely 
connected  with  one  another,  that  before  discussing  the  'former  I  prefer 
to  lay  before  my  brethren  the  obstacles  which  occur  to  my  mind 
about  the  actual  introduction  of  the  system.  Some  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  England,  at  least  in  their  complete  applicability.  Almost 
all,  in  some  form  or  other,  obtain  all  over  the  world,  wherever  our 
Communion  is  at  work.  Not  one  of  them  is  an  evil  in  itself.  Nay, 
not  one  of  them  but  carries  along  with  it  some  great  and  positive 
gains  which  have  told  with  lasting  power  on  work  of  every  kind  ; 
while  some  are  so  essential  to  our  system  that  without  them  it  would 
hardly  be  recognizable.  They  are  :  (i)  Private  Patronage  ;  (2)  The 
Parson's  Freehold;  (3)  a  Married  Clergy ;  (4)  the  absence  of  Retiring 
Pensions.  On  each  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  say  something. 

(i)  Private  Patronage,  including  the  power  that  a  member  of 
a^College  or  a  Chapter  may  sometimes  even  now  enjoy,  of  presenting 
himself  or  some  one  else,  uncontrolled  by  his  nominal  colleagues. 

Private  Patronage  has  advantages  not  a  few ;  it  has  enabled  many 
a  priest  to  get  an  opening,  otherwise  debarred  him,  for  bringing  great 
powers  into  play,  when  no  one  appreciated  what  he  was  except  the 
patron  himself,  or  when  the  patron's  friendship  or  caprice  have  made 
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him  choose,  on  quite  other  grounds,  a  man  of  unsuspected  ability, 
whom  his  Bishop  would  certainly  have  passed  over.  And  again,  it  has 
saved  many  Dioceses  from  being  flooded,  through  a  long  Episcopate, 
with  men  of  a  single  type,  in  a  Church  whose  wide  comprehensiveness 
is  one  of  her  greatest  glories.  Or  the  most  excellent  and  devoted 
of  Diocesans  may  be  a  wretched  judge  of  character ;  so  that  man 
after  man  of  his  selection  proves  a  keen  disappointment  to  himself, 
and  a  burden  to  the  people  of  a  parish.  And  then  private  patronage 
comes  in  to  supplement  or  to  counteract  his  deficiencies. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wise  Diocesan  may  be  obliged  to  stand  by, 
quite  helpless,  and  to  see  most  unfit  men  appointed  to  important 
charges.  No  actual  disqualification  can  be  proved,  or  perhaps  even 
brought  forward,  against  the  caprice  of  some  careless  patron,  or  the 
wilful  mischoice  of  some  nepotist.  It  is  impossible,  under  circum 
stances  like  these,  for  a  Bishop  to  lay  his  hands  upon  a  man  with  any 
prospect  of  confining  him  always  to  work  for  which  he  is  well  suited. 
He  may  perhaps  hold  a  Public  School  mastership,  and  may  find  in  his 
power  with  his  boys  opportunities  second  to  none  for  influence  in  the 
highest  direction.  But  he  may  go  on  with  educational  work  till  he  is 
elderly,  possibly  worn-out,  without  ever  being  inside  a  cottage,  or 
preaching  a  parochial  sermon,  and  then  he  may  be  presented  at  any 
time  to  a  living  which  is  virtually  a  pension.  It  is  experience  of  cases 
like  these  which  has  made  some  excellent  Diocesans  exert  much — 
possibly  too  much — discrimination  over  the  cases  of  candidates  for 
Orders  whose  title  was  purely  educational. 

Private  Patronage  in  just  this  sense  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  true, 
outside  the  Church  in  England.  But  under  a  voluntary  system  a  Bishop 
may  be  practically  compelled  to  present  the  one  individual  for  whom 
he  knows  that  the  purse-strings  will  be  opened.  So  that  the  difficulty 
;about  differentiation  which  comes  from  private  patronage  has  fairly 
close  analogies  in  countries  other  than  our  own. 

(2)  The  difficulty  of  the  Parson's  Freehold  need  hardly  be  separately 
discussed  in  connexion  with  the  Church  at  home.    It  but  aggravates 
that  last  named  by  rendering  it  impossible  of  redress. 

But  if  it  does  not  actually  obtain  in  the  Church  in  other  countries, 
it  represents  some  cognate  difficulties,  to  be  coped  with  under  other 
circumstances.  No  Diocesan  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  any  part 
of  the  world  can  say,  as  a  French  Bishop  once  said,  that  his  Diocese 
is  a  regiment,  and  that  when  he  bids  it  march  it  marches.  His  power 
of  moving  men  about,  or  of  preventing  them  from  moving  about,  can 
never  be  other  than  limited.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  this  to  be  regretted. 
But  if  after  once  they  are  ordained  he  can  neither  confine  them  to 
functions  for  which  they  may  be  eminently  fitted,  nor  remove  them 
from  some  other  function  for  which  they  may  be  totally  unfitted,  the 
call  for  Differentiation  is  increased  in  no  small  degree. 

(3)  The  next  of  our   difficulties   comes    from   the   liberty  of   our 
clergy   to  be  married.    This  is  one  of  our  most  treasured  privileges, 
engrained  into  the  very  fabric  of   our    system.      Yet   undoubtedly 
our    clerical   families,  with   all    that   their   existence   entails,    make 
hard    and    fast    methods    of    work,  which    might   often   tend   to 
efficiency,  impossible  to  adopt  or  to  enforce.     A  priest  who  has  no 
one  to  depend  on  him  can  be  expected,  and  reasonably  expected,  to 
look  merely  to  his  marching  orders  when  any  special  work  seems  to 
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call  for  his  giving  himself  to  it.  To  issue  such  an  order  as  this,  were 
the  power  quite  definitely  present,  is  a  totally  different  matter  in  the 
case  of  a  man  with  a  family. 

(4)  And,  lastly,  such  differentiation  as  I  conceive  to  constitute  my 
subject  could  only  be  practically  carried  out  by  a  system  of  Retiring 
Pensions  being  added  to  our  organization.  Some  special  forms  of  work 
for  which  men  might  well  be  told  off,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  func 
tions,  can  only  be  adequately  discharged  while  vigour  and  health  remain. 
And  the  priest  trained  in  these  and  no  others  would  have  to  be  insured 
against  want  when  he  ceased  to  be  capable  of  discharging  them. 

Taking  the  helpfulness  and  the  difficulties  together,  what  practical 
conclusion  are  we  led  to  ?  I  question  whether  actual  experience  is 
wholly  in  favour  of  specialization.  The  earliest  instance  of  attempting 
it  seems  to  tell  the  other  way.  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Philip  were  ordained 
for  a  definitely  specialized  function,  the  serving  of  tables  in  the  Church. 
Yet  what  would  the  Church  not  have  lost  had  they  been  confined 
to  the  functions  which  specially  belonged  to  their  Diaconate! 
And  apart  from  such  instances  as  these,  men  are  found  in  every 
profession,  and  not  least  in  that  of  the  Ministry,  to  develop  un 
expected  powers  under  stress  of  position  and  circumstances ;  so 
that  much  might  be  lost  to  the  Church  by  their  feeling  cut  off, 
from  the  first,  from  some  form  or  forms  of  work,  their  qualifica 
tions  for  which  were  unsuspected  by  others  or  by  themselves.  It  takes 
a  judgment  both  sound  and  sympathetic  to  discern  abilities  and  dis 
abilities  save  as  proved  by  actual  experience.  If  the  advantages  of  such 
a  system  would  be  great,  its  risks  would  not  be  small — not  the  least  of 
them  being  the  increase  of  strain  to  be  thrown  on  the  responsible 
Diocesan  in  the  burden  of  assigning  the  tasks,  and  in  the  mistakes 
which  would  certainly  occur,  to  be  set  off  against  the  probable  gains. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  incline  is  that  a  voluntary  differentiation, 
with  definite  limits  attached  to  it,  both  in  the  time  for  which  it  should 
hold,  and  in  the  strictness  with  which  it  should  apply,  would  be  a  gain 
for  which  much  might  be  risked.  But  that  the  difficulties  indicated 
above  would  prevent  its  wide  application,  and  would  limit  its  possible 
strictness,  to  a  degree  which  would  reduce  it,  in  practice,  to  little 
but  a  modification  of  that  which  is  practicable  now. 

In  strong,  judicious  hands,  the  best  of  results  might  be  looked  for. 
But  this  must  assume  as  a  condition  a  thorough  mutual  confidence, 
with  intimate  knowledge  as  its  basis,  much  discernment  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop,  much  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  with  a  readiness 
on  either  side  to  reconsider  the  case  if  need  were. 

This  may  seem  to  some  of  my  readers  but  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion  to  follow  from  considering  the  question.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  seems  practicable  to  the  writer. 
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SPECIALIZATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

BY  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  THETFORD 


THE  work  expected  of  an  ordinary  parish  priest  to-day  is 
almost  ridiculously  many-sided  (a)  first  of  all  he  must  be  a  pastor 
— a  real  shepherd  of  the  sheep — like  the  Christ  he  must  really 
know  his  sheep  ;  and  the  older  one  gets  the  higher  value  one 
sets  on  this  particular  branch  of  spiritual  work — the  science 
of  soul  culture.  A  man  may  have  a  well  ordered  service — he 
may  be  a  very  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  pulpit — but  if  he  doesn't 
systematically  visit  the  sick  and  the  whole,  there  will  be  little 
life  and  less  spiritual  progress,  (b)  Then  he  must  be  a  true 
priest  ;  and  the  great  responsibilities  involved  in  that  are  best 
appreciated  by  a  study  of  the  Ordering  of  Priests  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  (c)  In  addition  he  must  be  a  Preacher  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  he  goes  into  his  pulpit  he  must  interest, 
instruct  and  inspire  his  people  ;  if,  however,  he  is  to  do  that 
he  must  certainly  be  a  student — how  else  can  he  helpfully 
speak  to  the  same  people  two  or  three  times  a  week,  (d)  Besides 
all  this  we  expect  the  clergyman  of  to-day  to  be  a  man  of 
affairs,  to  be  possessed  of  some  business  capacity,  to  be  tactful, 
to  be  a  leader  of  men,  to  keep  the  various  organizations  of  his 
parish  really  alive,  and  if  he  is  a  musician  and  good  at  games, 
we  say,  so  much  the  better. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  this  is  a  most  unreasonable  amount 
to  expect  from  one  man,  and  the  important  question  arises 
how  can  we  strengthen  him  in  those  branches  of  his  work  for 
which  he  may  not  be  specially  gifted. 

II 

I  answer,  by  the  gradual  formation  in  every  Diocese  of 
a  College  of  Experts — a  body  of  men,  carefully  selected,  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  "  specialize  "  in  the  various  depart- 
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tion  of  Functions,  would  make  for  real  strength  and  efficiency 
all  along  the  line  of  the  Church's  work,  and  for  the  specialists 
themselves  it  would  be  a  very  real  spiritual  and  intellectual 
stimulus. 

May  the  call,  so  full  of  magnificent  opportunity,  ring  again 
in  the  ears  of  the  more  gifted  members  of  the  Great  Congress, 
"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  GOD." 

May  the  consecration  to  GOD,  the  Church,  and  high  pur 
pose,  which  moved,  in  days  gone  by,  a  Martyn,  a  Whytehead, 
and  a  Mackenzie,  be  present  with  us  in  our  great  Congress, 
and,  with  our  ever-widening  outlook,  inspire  us  to  lay  any  God- 
given  gifts  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  send  us  forth  to  work  for 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  welfare  and  uplifting  of  GOD'S 
world.  The  Master's  voice  is  calling — "  Feed  My  lambs, 
shepherd  My  sheep,  feed  My  sheep."  "  The  night  is  far  spent 
—the  day  is  at  hand  !  "  Who  will  go  for  us  ?  Reader, 
will  you  I 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPHERES 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD   BISHOP   OF 
RANGOON 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  promote  the  more  adequate 
staffing  of  the  outposts  of  our  Church  and  of  the  strategic 
centres  of  her  field,  colonial  and  missionary. 

I.  What  is  being  done  at  present?  There  is  no  visible, 
corporate  action  by  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  mainly  two 
methods  are  followed,  and  two  classes  of  agencies  are  at  work. 

1.  Societies  such  as  C.M.S.,  S.P.G.,  &c. 

2.  Individual  dioceses  represented  by  their  Bishops,  or  the 
Bishops'  Commissaries,  or  Diocesan  Societies,  &c. 

Much  vigour  is  thrown  into  the  appeals  thus  made.  They 
are  very  numerous,  yet  not  out  of  proportion  with  the  numerous 
needs.  All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  these  needs  are  not  at 
all  exaggerated. 

3.  Recently  some  steps  have  been  taken  towards  co-opera 
tion  in,  and  co-ordination  of  these  numerous  appeals,  by  the 
United  Boards  of  Missions  and  the  Council  for  Service  Abroad. 

II.   Dejects  of  the  -present  lines  of  action. 

1.  To  many  a  young  Churchman  (ordained  or  lay) — and  to 
him  it  is  necessary  that  our  appeals  should  reach — there  ap 
pears  a  confused  multitude  of  urgent  cries.     He  hesitates  to 
choose  between  them,  and  finds  no  one  who  is  authorized, 
and  sufficiently  furnished  with  information,  to  whom  he  can 
turn  for  direction  or  guidance.     Though  he  is  one  who  could 
go  abroad  with  benefit  to  the  Church,  bewildered  he  remains 
at  home.     We  may  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  yet  he  has 
claims  on  our  assistance. 

2.  Even  when  he  goes  abroad,  it  may  often  happen,  whether 
he  or  his  Bishop  recognize  it  or  not,  that  the  Church  would 
have  gained  more  had  he  gone  elsewhere  in  the  field  abroad. 
His  action  and  his  Bishop's  action  has  been  based  on  only 
partial  knowledge,  unsupported  by  information  concerning  the 
whole  of  the  Church's  field  and  staff. 

3.  Individual  Dioceses  suffer,   for  under  the  pressure  of 
need  workers  are  taken  into  a  Diocese  who  would  be  better 
suited  for  some  other. 
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The  Bishops  have  only  too  often  to  act  as  recruiting  ser 
geants  (and  raisers  of  funds),  to  the  detriment  of  their  other 
duties. 

Often  when  a  Bishop  by  length  of  service  abroad  has  lost 
touch  with  possible  recruits  at  home,  his  Diocese  suffers  most 
severely  and  undeservedly. 

4.  The  Church  at  home  as  a  whole  suffers,  for  she  loses  the 
stimulus  of  one  full  survey  of  the  whole  of  her  field  and  its 
needs.     It  is  seen  only  piecemeal. 

5.  Loss  of  sense  of  unity  in  One  Branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

6.  The  present  condition  of  the  foreign  field — most  inade 
quately  staffed  ;  many  strategic  centres  completely  neglected. 
(This  may  not  be  due  to  our  lines  of  action,  but  to  lack  of 
Christ-like  mind  in  the  Church,  but  the  Church  has  now  been 
working  on  these  lines  alone  for  many  decades.) 

7.  The  Church's  field  of  action  is  immense.     Yet  there  is 
no  survey  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  needs,  and  of  the  relative 
strategic  importance,  made  by  any  authorized  individual  or 
society,  and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  whole  Church  at 
home. 

This  lack  probably  accounts  for  most  of  the  defects  here 
noted. 

III.  Advantages  of  the  -present  lines  of  action.     They  suit 
the  British  temperament.     (True,  but  the  sense  of  member 
ship  of  One  Body,  and  the  need  of  obeying  the  Body,  and 
of  a  voice  for  the  One  Body,  is  growing  fast.     This  they  do 
not  suit.) 

Personal  touch  and  enthusiasm  is  secured.  Varieties  of 
methods,  and  initiative  are  encouraged.  The  evils  of  mechani 
cal  action  are  avoided. 

IV.  Is  any  change  desirable  ?     Yes.     The  defects  of  the 
present  policy,  of  which  only  some  have  been  mentioned,  call 
for  remedy,  though  the  benefits  of  the  present  policy  must  not 
be  endangered. 

The  change  must  be  by  way  of  addition  to,  and  co-opera 
tion  with,  and  co-ordination  of  present  lines  of  action,  not 
by  way  of  attack  upon  them.  If  these  can  be  supplemented 
in  a  way  calculated  to  meet  the  observed  defects,  and  if  possible, 
to  supply  better  the  enormous  needs,  then  the  future  will 
bring  Divine  guidance  for  further  advance.  No  one  who 
knows  the  foreign  field  can  rest  content,  or  believe  that  its 
present  condition  is  (I  do  not  say  creditable  to,  but)  healthy 
for  the  Church  at  home  itself. 

V.  Pro-posed  additional  line  of  action.     An  "  Organ  ",  speak 
ing  on  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  (missionary,  colonial), 
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authorized  and  commissioned  by  the  Church  as  a  whole,  so 
far  as  is  possible  under  present  circumstances. 

VI.  How  can  this  be  attained  ?    A  small  advisory  body 
appointed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  col 
lecting  and  co-ordinating  information  from  all  sources,  and 
publishing  periodically  the  results  (as  to  the  staffing  of  out 
posts,    and    strategic   centres   of    the   foreign   field,   &c.)   by 
authority   of  the   Archbishops.     Their   announcements   thus 
made,  commended  to  the  attention  of  their  clergy  and  people 
by  Diocesan  Bishops. 

The  elements  of  such  a  body  are  already  at  hand  in  the 
United  Boards  of  Missions  and  the  Council  for  Service  Abroad. 

Ample  information  is  at  hand  in  the  offices  of  the  C.M.S., 
S.P.G.  and  other  societies,  and  can  be  gathered  from  Bishops 
(or  their  commissaries)  in  case  of  dioceses  or  work  untouched 
by  the  societies. 

The  more  fully  and  publicly  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
adopt  as  their  own  the  statements  put  forth  by  this  advisory 
body  the  better.  It  should  be  authorized  not  only  to  collect 
information,  and  publish  results,  but  to  give  personal  guidance 
to  individuals. 

For  this,  as  indeed  for  its  other  work,  it  will  need  some 
one  who  is  in  touch  with  younger  men,  and  is  able  to  move 
and  influence  them — a  man  of  an  enthusiasm  not  only  deep 
but  also  "  coming  to  the  surface  "  and  infectious. 

VII.  The  appeals  of  societies  and  individual  dioceses  will 
continue,  and  will  touch  as  before  the  class  of  Churchmen 
with  whom  they  have  weight. 

But  they  will  gain  by  the  new  appeal,  which  will  touch, 
I  believe,  a  considerable  and  growing  class.  The  new  appeal 
will  not  open  or  undertake  to  man  new  fields,  though  it  may 
call  attention  to  such  needs. 

It  will  seek  to  staff  more  fully  and  more  strategically  the 
fields  for  which  the  Bishops  and  societies,  &c.,  appeal. 

Few  thoughtful  Churchmen  will  doubt  that  by  an  increased 
realization  of  our  membership  in  one  great  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  branch  which  has  high  possibilities  and 
many  open  doors,  a  great  gain  will  be  made.  And  the  proposal 
made  here  will  surely  tend  to  this. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AMONGST  THE  JEWS  IN  ENGLAND 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  HEATHCOTO      • 
ORGANIZING  SECRETARY  EAST  LONDON  FUND  FOR  THE  JEWS 

THERE  are  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  210,000  Jews  in 
England,  the  great  majority  of  whom  reside  in  well-defined 
areas  in  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Birming 
ham.  Of  this  number  London  claims  about  150,000,  the  East 
End  Ghetto  having  probably  120,000,  of  whom  one-half  live 
in  the  Borough  of  Stepney.  There  are  several  parishes  in 
which  Jews  form  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  parishioners.  The 
great  mass  are  poor,  and  have  come  to  England  since  1880  to 
escape  persecution  and  unjust  legislation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
In  London  the  well-to-do  classes  live  in  the  north  and  west 
districts. 

As  regards  RELIGION  they  are  (A)  Orthodox,  (B)  Reformed, 
(C)  Liberal  or  Radical  Reformed.  The  Orthodox  may  be 
divided  into  (i)  Unenlightened,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the 
Rabbinic  code  of  laws,  and  hold  to  much  that  is  crude  and 
superstitious  both  in  belief  and  practice.  They  regard  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  one  who  sought  to  lead  the  people  astray,  and 
His  followers  as,  in  a  sense,  idolaters*  (2)  Enlightened,  who  owing 
to  contact  with  western  learning  and  culture  have  given  up 
these  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  and  do  not  in  private 
life  observe  strictly  many  of  the  laws  regarded  as  binding  by 
the  rigidly  orthodox.  (B)  Reformed,  mainly  in  Ritual  and 
similar  matters.  Otherwise  they  -agree  in  large  measure  with 
the  enlightened  Orthodox.  The  reform  movement  is  gaining 
ground  in  England,  and  numbers  who  still  worship  in  Orthodox 
synagogues  are  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformers. 
(C)  Liberal,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  "  cannot  certainly  be 
considered  practising  Jews,  and  denying  Christ,  they  cannot 
be  called  Christians ".  There  are  many  Jews  who  have 
abandoned  all  religious  belief.  Jewish  clergy  frequently 
deplore  the  growing  materialism  and  indifferentism  of  so  many 
of  their  people. 

THE  WORK.  This  is  to  break  down  prejudice,  remove  mis 
understanding,  and  present  the  truth  about  our  Lord  in  place 
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of  the  perverted  accounts  of  Him  with  which  most  Jews  are 
familiar. 

AGENCIES.  The  distinctively  Church  of  England  agencies 
for  this  work  are  : — 

1.  The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  (L.J.S.),  founded  1809.     Office  : — 16  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  W.C.     Secretary,  Rev.  W.  T.  Gidney. 

2.  Parochial  Missions  to  the  Jews  at  Home  and  Abroad 
(P.M.J.),   founded    1878.       Office :— A.C.S.    Office,   Albany 
Buildings,  39  Victoria  Street,  S.W.     Secretary,  Rev.  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley. 

3.  The  East  London  Fund  for  the  Jews  (E.L.F.J.),  formerly 
the  "  East  London  Mission  to  the  Jews  ",  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  M.  Rosenthal  in  1877,  and  re-constituted  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  London  in  1899  as  the  Diocesan  Fund  with  the 
above  title.  Office  : — 71  Hamilton  House,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 
Secretary,  Rev.  H.  Heathcote. 

4.  The  Birmingham  Church  Medical  Mission,  founded  in 
1894. 

METHODS.  Various  methods  have  been  tried,  that  suitable 
to  the  class  of  Jews  in  one  district  not  being  applicable  to  those 
in  another.  Little  has  hitherto  been  attempted  amongst  the 
higher  class  of  English  Jews.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reach 
the  middle-class  Jews  by  means  of  visitation  and  the  circulation 
of  literature,  not  without  success.  The  late  Rev.  M.  M.  Ben 
Oliel  (Kilburn  Mission  to  the  Jews)  wrote  Pamphlets  and 
"  Letters  "  which  he  sent  through  the  post  to  educated  Jews. 
The  three  Societies,  the  L.J.S.,  P.M.J.,  and  E.L.F.J.  are 
j  ointly  issuing  and  circulating  a  series  of  "  Studies  "in"  Judaism 
and  Christianity  "  written  specially  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of 
educated  Jews.  As  the  work  in  England  is  carried  on  mostly 
among  the  poorer  class,  what  follows  applies  to  this  branch  of 
the  work. 

I.  Non-Parochial.  This  was  the  only  method  till  in  recent 
years  the  parochial  clergy  began  to  realize  their  duty  towards 
their  Jewish  parishioners. 

Under  this  system  work  is  mostly  carried  on  in  mission  pre 
mises  not  controlled  by  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which 
they  are  located.  The  missioners  are  paid  directly  by  the 
Society  which  employs  them.  In  other  cases  the  premises 
and  workers  are  parochial,  but  the  members  of  the  Clubs,  &c., 
are  drawn  indiscriminately  from  the  whole  town  or  district. 
The  L.J.S.  has  mission  centres  in  London,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Hull. 

Amongst  the  advantages  of  this  system  are  :  (i)  Many  Jews 
who  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion  with 
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a  view  to  Baptism  desire  to  keep  this  fact  from  the  knowledge 
of  their  neighbours,  so  as  to  avoid  the  boycott  and  possible 
persecution  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected,  and 
are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  a  Missioner  at 
some  distance  from  their  homes.  (2)  There  are  still  many 
parishes  with  large  Jewish  populations  in  which  no  work  of  this 
kind  is  being  done,  and  these  mission  centres  thus  supply  a 
definite  need. 

The  greatest  objection  brought  against  the  system  is  that  it 
gives  rise  to  overlapping.  It  was  estimated  ten  years  ago 
that  probably  about  500  Jews  were  going  the  round  of  the 
many  mission  halls — Church  and  Undenominational — in 
London.  If,  for  instance,  any  of  these  men  were  unprincipled 
or  in  temporary  distress,  the  temptation  to  appeal  for  material 
help  to  each  of  the  missionaries  to  whom  they  were  known 
must  have  been  great,  and  as  there  was  no  co-ordination  among 
the  workers,  there  was  no  means  of  checking  this.  See 
Resolutions  (B)  and  (G)  below. 

2.  Parochial.  A  grant  is  made  to  the  Incumbent  in  aid  of  the 
stipend  of  a  curate  or  lay-worker  who  devotes  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  work  among  the  Jewish  portion 
of  the  parishioners. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that  it  prevents  overlapping, 
that  owing  to  the  work  being  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  parochial 
machinery,  and  within  a  circumscribed  area  it  is  more  definite, 
and  concentrated.  It  also  makes  it  easier  for  those  who  wish 
to  discuss  the  claims  of  Christianity  in  the  privacy  of  their 
homes,  as,  all  the  Jews  in  the  parish  being  visited  systematically, 
no  one  is  singled  out  as  an  object  of  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  his  neighbours. 

The  P.M.J.  and  the  E.L.F.J.  work  solely  and  entirely,  and 
the  L.J.S.  in  part,  on  the  lines  of  the  parochial  system.  The 
number  of  parishes  receiving  grants  in  1906  was  : — P.M.J.— 
two  in  East  London,  one  in  West  London,  two  in  Manchester 
and  one  in  Leeds ;  L.J.S. — five  in  East  and  one  in  North 
London,  and  one  in  Birmingham  ;  E.L.F.J. — fourteen  in 
East  and  one  in  North  London. 

Amongst  the  means  employed  are  : — 

i.  Dispensaries.  These  are  very  effective  agencies.  In 
nearly  all  an  Evangelistic  address  is  given  to  the  patients  before 
they  see  the  doctor.  It  is  said  that  many  attend  a  dispensary 
for  the  sake  of  the  address  and  discussion  with  the  missionary 
afterwards.  Some  object  that  it  is  scarcely  kind  to  keep  the 
sick  waiting  while  a  service  is  being  held,  and  practically  force 
them  to  listen  to  Christian  teaching.  The  answer  is  that 
all  who  seek  the  help  of  the  dispensary  know  that  this  is  the 
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usual  procedure.     The  LJ.S.  has  such  dispensaries  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 

Another  Method  (e.  g.  at  All  Saints,  Buxton  Street,  E.,  an 
E.L.F.J.  Grantee  parish),  is  to  have  a  dispensary  to  which  all 
the  poor  of  the  parish — Jew  and  non-Jew — are  admitted  on 
payment  of  a  nominal  sum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  religious  service,  but  each  patient  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  mission-curate  who  attends  as  registrar.  A  Jady 
worker  is  present  and  acts  as  interpreter  for  the  doctor  when 
necessary.  The  parish  nurse  also  attends  to  give  any  help  she 
can.  The  fact  that  Jewish  and  Gentile  parishioners  are  thus 
brought  together,  and  visited  afterwards  in  their  homes  by 
the  same  nurse  and  Church- worker,  tends  to  promote  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  classes  of  parishioners  who  before 
regarded  each  other  with  dislike,  prejudice,  and  suspicion. 
As  a  result  of  the  softening  influence  of  the  work  of  healing 
many  become  members  of  the  various  Bible  classes,  &c. 

2.  House-to-house  Visitation.    In  some  parishes  every  Jewish 
family  is  visited,  and  men,  women,  and  children  are  invited 
to  join  the  clubs  or  classes  formed  for  them.     Many  are  willing 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  privacy 
of  their  homes  who  would  not  go  to  any  service  or  Bible  Class. 

3.  Social  Work.     Reading-rooms  ;    clubs  for  men,  youths, 
and  girls  ;   classes  for  children  ;   mothers'  meetings  and  sewing 
classes,  usually  with  an  Evangelistic  address. 

There  are  few  mission  centres  without  one  or  more  of  these 
adjuncts.  Where  the  work  is  done  on  parochial  lines  it  is 
generally  found  necessary  to  duplicate  the  ordinary  parochial 
agencies. 

4.  Bible    Classes,    Sunday    Schools,   &c.     Usually    the    New 
Testament  is  not  taught  to  young  children  without  the  parents' 
consent,  and  in  some  parishes  no  child  is  admitted  to  the  classes 
without  its  parents'  knowledge  and  sanction.     Since  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  preparation  for  the  New,  a  foundation  for 
future  work  is  laid  by  giving  instruction  in  this,  many  important 
parts  of  which  (e.g.  the  Prophetical  Books)  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  average  Jew. 

5.  Evangelistic.     There  is  not  now  so  much  open-air  preach 
ing  to  the  Jews  as  formerly.     Many  workers  found  that  much 
harm    was    done    by   ignorant    objections    and    blasphemous 
utterances  which  could  not  easily  be  checked  in  the  open 
street.     Still  the  practice  has  not  been  given  up  in  England  ; 
e.g.  open-air  Lantern  Services  are  held  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Stepney.    There  is  preaching  from  open-air  pulpits, 
e.g.  Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields,  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
great   Festivals.     This  is   followed  by  a  service  in   Church, 
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the  prayers  and  address  usually  in  Yiddish.  The  Hebrew 
language  is  not  much  used  in  these  services,  as  it  is  not  now 
well  understood  by  the  majority  of  Jews.  Those  who  desire 
to  discuss  any  point  raised  in  the  address  are  (e.g.  in  White- 
chapel)  invited  to  adjourn  to  a  church  room. 

It  is  usual  to  have  addresses  in  the  mission  rooms  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath, "i.e.  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evening. 

6.  Distribution  of  Literature.    The  Bible,  and  more  especially 
the  New  Testament,  in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  occasional  papers  in  Yiddish  for  those  who  do  not  understand 
English,  and  literature  in  English  (e.g.  the  "  Short  Studies  " 
above  referred  to)  for  educated  Jews. 

7.  Schools  and  Industrial  Institutions.      Boarding-school  for 
boys  and  girls  (L.J.S.).     Children,  who  are  admitted  at  the 
request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  are  taught  the  Christian 
Faith.     Home  for  Inquirers   (L.J.S.  "Wanderers'  Home"), 
where  Hebrews  are  received  and  given  every  opportunity  of 
studying  the  claims  of  Christianity.     Operative  Jewish  Con 
verts'  Institution  (L.J.S.),  in  which  the  trades  of  printing  and 
bookbinding   are    taught  to   baptized   Jews    and   unbaptized 
who  "  can  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  belief  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah  ". 

THE  WORKERS.  These  are  both  Hebrew-Christian  and 
Gentile.  The  former  have  many  advantages  over  the  latter, 
e.g.  knowledge  of  the  languages  (Hebrew  and  Yiddish)  ;  the 
Jewish  mind  and  attitude  towards  the  Christian  religion  ;  the 
Jewish  religion  and  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
former  co-religionists  regard  them  with  a  certain  measure 
of  prejudice,  distrust,  and  dislike,  though  this  is  not  so  pro 
nounced  as  formerly.  The  English  worker  has  many  diffi 
culties  to  overcome  before  he  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
work,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  these  are  not  insuperable. 
Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  is  that  now  adopted  in  several 
parishes  and  in  some  non-parochial  centres,  of  appointing 
a  Gentile  and  a  Hebrew-Christian  to  work  together. 

RESULTS.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  work  is  ex 
tremely  difficult,  and  much  patient  work  is  often  necessary 
before  any  results  are  seen.  When  it  is  remembered  what  an 
avowal  of  belief  in  Christ  means,  usually,  to  a  Jew — to  be  cut 
off  from  family  and  people,  and  probably  the  loss  of  employment 
— it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  lack  the  courage 
to  take  the  decisive  step  of  being  baptized.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  workers  to  be  told  by  a  Jew  that  he  is  a  believer 
in  Christ,  but  that  he  cannot  face  the  sorrow  and  probable 
persecution  which  would  follow  an  open  avowal  of  his  faith. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  baptismal  registers  of  many  a  church  in 
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London  and  the  provinces  show  that  the  work  has  been 
abundantly  blessed.  The  large  number  of  Jewish  names  in 
"  Crockford "  and  of  Hebrew-Christian  celebrities  in  the 
Jewish  Tear  Book  point  to  the  same  fact.  During  recent  years 
a  striking  change  has  been  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  Jews 
towards  our  Lord,  not  only  among  educated,;but  also  uneducated 
or  foreign  Jews,  and  the  New  Testament  is  read  to  an  amazing 
extent.  This  change  is  specially  noticeable  in  parishes  in  which 
the  work  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Much  of  the  former 
bitterness — intensified  by  persecution  in  Christian  lands  in 
East  Europe — was  due  to  ignorance,  and  as  the  Church  realizes 
that  Her  mission  is  to  teach  all  men  the  "  Truth  ",  and  tries 
to  do  Her  duty  in  this  respect  to  the  Jews,  this  ignorance 
gradually  gives  place  to  a  truer  conception  of  the  nature, 
person,  and  work  of  Christ.  After  every  allowance  has  been 
made  for  other  influences,  this  change  must,  in  large  measure,  be 
attributed  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  efforts  of  His  Church. 

CONVOCATION  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  CHURCH  WORK 
AMONG  JEWS 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Lower  House  on  February  9,  1899, 
afterwards  approved  by  the  Upper  House  : — 

(A)  That  Missions  to  Israelites  should  receive  special  recogni 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
which  shall  be  requested  to  entrust  them  to  the  charge  of  a 
Sub-Committee  of  that  body. 

(B)  That   an   endeavour  should   be   made   by  the   above- 
named  Sub-Committee  to  co-ordinate  the  several  agencies 
which  exist,  so  as  to  prevent  the  overlapping  of  their  operations, 
and  to   save  wasteful  and  hurtful  expenditure  of  effort  and 
money. 

(C)  That  the  presence  of  many  Israelites  in  certain  parishes 
lays  a  great  responsibility  on  their  Incumbents,  which  needs 
wider  recognition  and  more  sympathetic  action  on  the  part 
of  Churchmen. 

(D)  That  on  the  Annual  Day  of  Intercession  for  Missions, 
prayer  should  be  expressly  and  earnestly  asked  for  the  salva 
tion  of  Israel ;    and  that  it  is  desirable  that  suitable  collects 
should  be  sanctioned  by  authority  for  use  on  that  day  and  at 
other  times. 

(E)  That  the  attention  of  Divinity  Professors  of  the  Universities 
and  of  Principals  of  Theological  and  Missionary  Colleges  be 
directed  to  the  need  that  exists  of  clergy  to  undertake  the  Jewish 
side  of  parochial  work,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  consider 
how  provision  can  best  be  made  for  the  due  training  of  such 
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of  the  junior  clergy  and  of  such  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
as  have  a  desire  to  be  employed  in  this  work. 

Resolutions  agreed  to  by  the  Upper  House  on  February  20, 
1903  :— 

(F)  That  Christian  work  among  Jews,  in  order  to  be  satis 
factory  in  its  methods,  and  to  give  promise  of  some  degree 
of  ultimate  success,  should,  wherever  possible,  be  dealt  with  by 
the  staff  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  Jewish  population  are 
found  to  be  resident,  and  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  the  parishes,  the  Jews  themselves  being 
parishioners  who  have  a  claim  upon  the  care  and  thought  of 
the  clergy  of  the  parish. 

(G)  That  every  care  should  be  taken  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  Jews  attaching  themselves  to  the  Church  for  merely  mer 
cenary  reasons,  and  that — while  being  ready  to  assist  Jews, 
as  well  as  other  parishioners,   with  such  advantages  as  are 
provided  by  well-managed  clubs,  institutes,  reading-rooms, 
sick   dispensaries,    &c. — the   Church    should   absolutely    dis 
countenance  the  association  of  relief,  from  first  to  last,  with 
attendance  on  religious  services. 

LITERATURE  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AMONG   THE   JEWS   IN   EUROPE 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  LUKYN  WILLIAMS,  B.D. 

VlCAR  OF  GUILDEN  MORDEN  AND  EXAMINING  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  LORD 
BISHOP  OF  DURHAM 

"  IN  Europe,"  with  the  omission  of  the  British  Isles  and  Turkey, 
both  of  which  are  considered  elsewhere.  "  The  Church,"  i.e.  the 
Church  of  England  with  slight  reference  to  other  communions.1 
"  The  Jews,"  after  their  larger  divisions. 

I.  Sephardim.     In  Bulgaria  (33,00x3)  and  in  Servia  (12,000)  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population.     So  also  in  certain  towns  in 
Southern  France,  and  generally  in  Italy.    Elsewhere  2  they  are  a  very 
exclusive  minority,  to  be  reached  almost  solely  by  the  personal  work 
of  Christians.    But  as  most  live  in  Turkey  presumably  they  are  dealt 
with  in  another  paper.    Here  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  the  need  of 
more  literature  in  Judaeo-Spanish.     What  exists  is  both  slight,  in 
quantity  and  old-fashioned  in  matter.     In  Servia  no  propaganda,  or 
meetings,  or  even  Colporteurs  are  permitted.    There  is  all  the  more 
need,  therefore,  to  concentrate  effort  among  Spanish  Jews  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania. 

II.  Karaites.    With  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  hundred  families 
in  and  near  Chalitz  in  Galicia  they  are  only  in  Russia,  and  mostly  in 
the  south.    No  work  by  the  English  Church  is  carried  on  among  them, 
and  they  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  touched  by  the  Mildmay  or  the  Swedish 
Missions. 

III.  Chassidim.    In  Moldavia,  in  out  of  the  way  villages  only,  and 
said  to  be  decreasing  there  under  the  influence  of  education.     But 
very  numerous  in  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina,  where  they  are  still 
increasing.    The  smaller  towns  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by  them, 
and  there  are  many  in  the  larger  towns.    Comparatively  few  are  of 
the  older  type,  pious  and  learned.     All  are  held  together  by  their 
remarkable  social  organization  and  close  brotherhoods,  but  individuals 
are  won  over  by  Liberals,  Zionists,  and  Socialists.    Believing,  as  they 
do,  in  mediators,  they  ought  to  be  attracted  by  Christ  if  His  life  were 
presented  to  them  fairly.    No  Christian  work,  however,  of  any  kind 
seems  to  be  attempted  among  them. 

1  Details  of  the  various  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  with  the  centres  occupied 
in  1905  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  L.  Meyer's  article  on  the  subject  in  the  yearbook  of  the 
Evangelical  Missions  among  the  yews  (Leipzig,  1906).     It  appears  that  the  only 
work  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England  in  Europe  is  through  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

2  Lists  may  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  Pulido  Fernandez'  Espanoles  sin  Patria  (Madrid, 
1905,  p.  292). 
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IV.  Liberals,  whether  Sephardim  or  Ashkenazim.  These  are  of  all 
stages,  from  near  Orthodoxy  to  belief  in  hardly  anything  save  a  God 
who  is  more  or  less  personal,  and  the  superiority  of  Jewish  birth. 

In  Paris  and  the  greater  part  of  France  the  Jews  are  nearly  all  liberals. 
The  result  is  that  in  France  "  Judaism  has  no  future  because  it  has  no 
present "  (Dr.  Max  Nordeau).1 

In  Wallachia  (the  southern  part  of  Roumania)  they  form  as  many  as 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Jews.  So  also  in  Hamburg.  They  usually 
assimilate  the  education  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  live, 
and  often  possess  the  New  Testament,  but  assume  as  correct  the 
attacks  made  upon  its  trustworthiness  by  their  free-thinking  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  ignorant  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  indeed  of  either  Christianity  or  Judaism.  They  bitterly  resent 
Missionary  work.  It  is  noteworthy  that  partly  through  the  pressure 
of  Antisemitism,  and  partly  through  the  appeal  of  Zionism,  many  are 
feeling  their  way  back  to  traditional  Judaism.  But  anti-religious 
Socialism  gains  many  adherents  from  them. 

The  most  hopeful  means  of  winning  them  to  Christ  is  by  personal 
intercourse.  In  the  case  of  those  of  fair  social  standing  this  is  best 
attempted,  not  directly  by  the  Missionaries  as  such,  but  by  individual 
Christians  of  the  countries  where  they  live,  whom  the  Missionary  has 
stirred  up  to  prayer  and  work.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  noted 
that  Israel's  Hoffnung,  issued  by  Mr.  Dolman,  the  L.J.S.  Missionary 
in  Hamburg,  has  a  circulation  of  no  less  than  55,000  a  month,  chiefly 
among  German  Christians,  and  has  proved  to  be  of  extreme  value  in 
stirring  the  hearts  of  believers  to  deeper  interest  in  Jewish  work. 
But  it  is  evident  that  much  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  suitable 
literature  to  place  in  the  hands  of  these  Jews.  Experience  teaches  that 
for  this,  class  pamphlets  written  primarily  for  non- Jewish  readers  are 
often  best.  Probably  too  in  Protestant  countries  it  is  always  well 
to  urge  Jews  to  take  in  such  truly  religious  papers  and  magazines  as 
are  read  by  their  Gentile  fellow-parishioners.  But,  besides  this,  some 
special  literature  should  always  be  available,  written  with  a  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  its  writers  as  to  the  names  which  carry  most  weight 
among  Jews,  and  bearing  more  directly  upon  Judaism.  The  German 
publications  of  the  Institutum  Judatcum,  especially  the  very  valuable 
and  original  works  of  Professors  Strack  and  Dalman,  form  a  useful 
quarry  from  which  to  hew  materials  for  more  popular  tracts. 

As  Liberal  Jews  predominate  in  France,  Italy,  and  Southern  Rou 
mania,  it  may  be  Well  at  this  point  to  give  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  London  Jews'  Society  among  them  in  these  countries. 

France  (Paris  only).  One  missionary  with  a  Bible  woman  and 
a  Colporteur.  Meetings  in  the  Mission  Hall,  and  a  reading-room 
with  classes  for  girls  and  children ;  a  medical  mission  in  the  winter 
months,  and  visiting. 

Italy  (Rome  only).    Two  missionaries,  and  a  doctor  for  the  medical 

1  In  Paris  there  are  also  some  50,000  Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  among  whom  the 
L.J.S.  Missionary  chiefly  works. 
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mission.  An  embroidery  school  has  been  the  means  of  helping  many 
women  spiritually  as  well  as  materially.  Clubs  and  night  schools. 

In  Southern  Roumania,  especially  at  Bucharest.  Two  Missionaries 
and  a  lady  visitor,  besides  skilled  teachers.  The  schools  in  1907  have  as 
average  attendances :  Elementary,  242*4  ;  High,  258*3.  There  are 
also  large  afternoon  meetings  on  Sundays.  The  work  of  Colporteurs 
proves  very  valuable,  but  needs  great  development. 

V.  Orthodox  Asbkenazim.  i.e.  those  who  observe  the  regulations 
of  the  Shulchan  Aruch,  eat  Kosher  food,  close  on  sabbath,  &c. 

1.  In   Western  Europe  the  Church  of  England  deals  with  these 
Jews  almost  solely  when  they  are  en  route  from  the  East  to  America. 
Some  two  thousand  pass  through  Hamburg  every  week,  but  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Hamburg  Jews,  Christianity  can  be  brought  before 
them  only  during  the  very  short  time  that  elapses  between  leaving 
the  compounds  in  which  they  are  located  on  arrival  and  embarking 
on  board  ship.    They,  however,  very  gladly  receive  copies  of  parts  of 
the  New  Testament.     Similar  work  is  carried  on  at  Amsterdam,  and 
especially  at  Rotterdam.    But  in  Holland  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  is 
less  hampered,  and  at  Rotterdam  60,000  emigrant  Jews  have  attended 
the  Mission  Hall  during  the  last  two  years.     Several  baptisms  in 
America  and  Canada  point  to  the  efficacy  of  this  work.    At  Hamburg 
a  Mission  Home,  where  printing  is  taught,  has  proved  a  valuable  means 
of  leading  many  Jews  to  Christ.    Richer  Jews  naturally  do  all  they  can 
to  draw  them  away  by  offering  them  other  positions. 

2.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  Orthodox  Jews  may  be  divided  into  those 
outside  and  those  inside  Russia. 

(i)  Outside  Russia.  In  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina  the  Orthodox 
number  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  900,000  Jews. 
There  are  one  missionary  and  an  assistant  at  Krakow,  and  also  one 
missionary  at  Lemburg.  The  work  appears  to  be  carried  on  entirely 
by  means  of  visits  and  such  occasional  opportunities  of  intercourse 
as  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  diligent  Missionary  in  a  large  semi-eastern 
town,  where  time  is  of  less  value  than  in  the  busy  West.  In  Moldavia 
the  Orthodox  are  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  Jews.  One  Colporteur  works 
among  them,  superintended  by  the  missionaries  at  Bucharest.  But 
a  great  deal  more  could  be  done  if  there  were  more  workers  ready  to 
go  out  into  the  country  districts. 

In  Hungary,1  where  the  orthodox  are  in  the  majority,  the  Jews  are 
so  powerful  that  work  has  to  be  carried  on  very  cautiously.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  suspected  that  while  the  Jews,  like  other  people,  are  very 
consistent  supporters  of  religious  freedom  when  they  are  but  few,  or 
possess  little  real  power  in  political  and  social  life,  they  rapidly  change 
their  opinions  when  they  obtain  the  upper  hand.  Nothing  is  more 
misleading  than  the  assumption,  so  often  made  by  critics  of  Jewish 
Missionary  work,  that  the  Jews  show  liberality  of  thought  in  their 
actions  towards  any  Jews  who  are  at  all  suspected  of  leanings  towards 

1  This  paragraph  applies  also  essentially  to  Vienna.  Here  the  Sephardim  have 
a  separate  synagogue,  but  the  rest  of  the  Jews  form  one  congregation,  Orthodox  in 
name,  though  containing  many  Liberals.  The  L.J.S.  has  one  Missionary  there. 
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Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  forgiven  a  Jew  so  long 
as  he  is  not  baptized.  If  there  is  any  probability  of  that  he  may  expect 
harsh  treatment. 

(ii)  In  Russia.  The  large  number  of  Jews  in  Russia  (more  than 
5,000,000)  makes  it  convenient  to  consider  them  separately.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  the  facts  respecting 
the  position  and  prospects  of  missionary  work  among  them,  and  that, 
although  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  accurate  information,  implicit 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Nonconformist  English  Societies  are  able  to 
undertake  tours  in  Russia  which  are  apparently  successful.  Yet  how 
ever  much  Russian  officialdom  may  be  willing  to  connive  at  or  even 
encourage  these  tours,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  semi-philanthropic 
character,  it  still  remains  true,  we  fear,  that,  in  spite  of  the  Ukase 
(1905)  permitting  freedom  of  worship,  the  Russian  Government,  aided 
almost  certainly  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  looks  askance  at  any 
direct  missionary  work  among  Jews,  and  puts  obstacles  of  various  kinds 
in  its  way. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  Missions  of  the  Mildmay  Society 
and  the  British  Society  are  recognized,  or  how  far  their  centres  at 
Wilna,  Warsaw,  and  Kovno  are  permanent.  But  it  appears  to  be  clear 
that  the  London  Jews'  Society  holds  a  position  of  peculiar  strength 
and  yet  delicacy  in  its  Mission  at  Warsaw.  Its  work  there  dates  from 
as  far  back  as  1821,  with  a  break  between  the  years  1854  and  1874, 
caused  by  the  Crimean  War  and  its  after  effects.  The  Government 
Regulation,  dating  from  1875,  is  that  "  the  Missionaries  shall  be  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Evangelical  Augsburg  Consistory  at 
Warsaw,  and  through  that  office  they  shall  also  receive  all  Government 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  ".  It  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  this 
all-important  regulation,  which  seems  very  unworthy  of  the  position 
of  our  country,  may  create  situations  requiring  very  tender  treatment, 
and  may  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
Another  'regulation  is  that  no  Missionary  School  is  under  any  circum 
stances  to  be  opened.  It  seems  to  be  also  the  case  that  no  outdoor 
meetings  are  allowed.  Apparently,  too,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain  leave  for  strictly  Mission  tours,  and  outsiders  may  be  permitted 
to  express  a  doubt  how  far  they  are  successful  when  they  are  undertaken. 
There  are  some  strange  tales  of  audiences  being  persuaded  to  be 
present  by  the  influence  of  police  officials. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  least  until  the  war  with 
Japan  and  the  commencement  of  the  semi-chaotic  state  into  which 
Russia  has  since  been  thrown,  the  work  at  Warsaw  was  singularly 
blessed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  baptisms.  From  1821 
to  1854  tnere  were  S^i,  and  fr°m  l875  to  1906  there  were  566,  i.e.  in 
all  927  persons  have  been  baptized  in  Warsaw  by  the  Missionaries  of 
the  L.J.S. 

The  pressing  needs  of  the  work  in  Russia,  besides  that  of  freedom 
from  Lutheran  superintendence,  are  first  more  literature  (especially 
in  the  Polish  and  not  the  Yiddish  language),  and  secondly  the  employ- 
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ment  of  more  native  Colporteurs  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  tracts  so  far  as  permission  can  be  obtained.  Depots  are  needed 
throughout  Russia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  improved  relations  with 
her  may  help  to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  at  present  maintained 
against  these  improvements. 

VI.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
among  the  Jews  generally,  especially  but  not  exclusively  among  the 
Orthodox  Jews,  and  to  means  and  methods  to  be  used. 

I.  Difficulties 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity  is  the 
identification  of  it  in  the  Jewish  mind  with  idolatry  and  with  persecu 
tion.  This  is  both  intelligible  and  excusable.  The  Jews  see  the 
worship  of  statues  or  pictures,  and  however  much  this  may  be  explained 
away  it  is  necessarily  a  stumbling-block.  Again,  they  recall,  as  they 
read  their  histories  or  recite  their  prayers,  persecutions  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  still  connect  them  with  the  Inquisition  and  its 
terrors.  They  see,  and  experience  in  the  present  day,  bitter  persecu 
tion  in  Russia  and  Roumania,  and  whatever  excuses  politicians  may 
make  for  these,  the  Jews  know  that  the  Greek  Church  as  a  whole  has 
never  taken  any  part  in  trying  to  stop  such  persecution.  The  Chris 
tians  indeed  of  Russia,  and  the  East  of  Europe  generally, produce  many 
reasons  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jew,  but  he  naturally  does  not  appreciate 
these,  and  in  his  turn  hates  the  Gentiles  and  despises  the  religion  that 
has  done  so  little  for  them.  Further,  in  these  days  the  Jews  see  not 
a  few  Gentiles  round  them  professing,  more  or  less  openly,  their 
disbelief  in  Christianity.  Thus  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they  think 
Christianity  itself  is  beneath  the  consideration  of  any  reasonable 
man,  and  cannot  credit  the  sincerity  of  any  Jew  who  becomes  a 
Christian. 

2.  Means  and  Methods 

(i)  Literature.  While  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  older 
Tracts  are  useless,  for  this  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  best 
Missionaries,  literature  of  a  newer  type  is  also  needed.  Mere  argu 
ments  as  to  the  meaning  of  Old  Testament  passages  have  become 
trite.  The  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  from  well 
known.  Also  a  short  commentary  on  the  whole  New  Testament  is 
required.  Biographies  of  eminent  Hebrew  Christians  are  always 
attractive.  Many  Jews,  too,  who  are  soaked  in  rationalism  or  even 
materialism  need  something  not  altogether  apart  from  their  ordinary 
thoughts.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  publications  be  of  native  appear 
ance.  Foreign  books  appeal  less  to  the  heart.  Jews  too  of  the  younger 
generation  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  their 
own  countries,  and  prefer  to  read  tracts  written  in  them.  At  the 
present  time  tracts  in  French,  Roumanian,  and  Polish  are  urgently 
needed.  Probably,  also,  it  would  be  wise  to  begin  to  use  Esperanto  as 
a  means  of  reaching  Jews  of  the  middle  class.  The  fact  that  it  was 
invented  by  a  Jew  will  in  itself  appeal  to  many. 
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(ii)  Workers.  This  question  is  always  with  us.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  find  godly  men  without  Jewish  learning,  and  to  find  men  of 
Jewish  learning  who  are  not  specially  marked  by  spiritual  power. 
The  combination  is  rare.  The  increased  attention,  however,  that  has 
been  given  by  the  Jewish  Missionary  Societies  to  our  Universities  during 
the  last  few  years  is  bound  to  have  effect,  but  should  be  increased. 
More  use  should  be  made  of  Colporteurs  in  countries  where  they  are 
allowed,  and  more  regular  instruction  should  be  given  to  them  when 
they  are  procured.  Women  too  need  to  be  reminded  of  their  special 
opportunities,  and  to  be  trained  how  to  use  them. 

(iii)  But  the  most  important  need  of  all  is  to  influence  the  Christians 
of  the  various  lands  in  which  the  Jews  live.  The  L.J.S.  has  always  tried 
to  do  this  as  regards  Protestant  countries,  and  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  present  Jewish  Missions 
of  Protestant  countries  are  due  to  its  influence.  It  has  also  adopted 
the  wise  policy  of  withdrawing  from  each  country  as  soon  as  it  found 
that  its  work  was  being  carried  on  by  natives.  Thus  it  has  completely 
withdrawn  from  Germany,  except  in  Hamburg.  It  rejoices  to  find 
that  the  members  of  the  German  Societies  are  active,  and  do  their 
best  to  stir  their  compatriots  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  towards 
the  Jews.  In  connexion  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  important 
International  Conference  that  takes  place  every  three  (henceforth  four) 
years.  This  has  done  much  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  various 
workers  in  one  another,  and  has  at  least  endeavoured  to  remove  some 
of  the  abuses  that  necessarily  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  agencies. 

At  present  the  need  takes  a  somewhat  different  form  which  is  quite 
beyond  the  direct  power  of  the  L.J.S.  It  is  that  of  bringing  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
the  direction  of  taking  greater  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews.  Apparently  the  Romanists,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  strange  proselytizing  efforts  in  Galicia  among  young 
girls,  does  nothing  directly  for  Missions  to  the  Jews.1  The  Orthodox 
Church  also,  though  occasionally  ready  to  help  rather  largely  those  Jews 
whose  passage  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  hindered  by  lack  of 
material  means,  is  for  the  most  part  indifferent.  If  it  were  possible  for 
the  English  Church  to  arouse  the  Greek  Church  to  greater  spirituality, 
the  effect  would  be  felt  by  every  worker  among  the  Jews  in  the  East 
of  Europe.  The  missionaries  themselves  would  be  quickened  instead 
of  being  deadened  by  their  surroundings,  and  the  Jews  would  feel 
the  reflex  warmth  of  quickened  spiritual  life  in  Christians  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal. 

Meantime  the  Church  of  England  has  important  witness  to  bear 
to  the  Jews.  It  teaches  Christianity  without  any  suspicion  of  idolatry, 
yet  with  forms  of  Divine  service  that  appeal  to  a  liturgy-loving  nation. 
It  comes  to  them  from  a  land  where  freedom  is  higher  than  in  any 

1  Yet,  naturally,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  most  converts  become  Roman 
Catholics,  e.  g.  in  1905  of  the  577  Jews  who  left  the  Vienna  congregation,  283 
joined  the  Roman  Church.  The  other  half  became  either  Lutherans  or  '  kon- 
fessionslos* . 
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other  nation,  and  where  in  modern  times  no  persecution  has  arisen. 
It  preaches  the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and,  while 
preparing  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole,  endeavours  to  convince 
individuals  of  their  need  of  a  Saviour  and  of  His  power  for  them. 
It  is  indeed  behind  the  Lutherans  in  the  absence  of  a  fixed  day  of 
prayer  for  Jews  in  the  yearly  cycle,  save  by  mentioning  them  witn 
other  non-Christians  on  Good  Friday,  but  its  missionary  activity  in 
all  directions  is  growing,  and  it  increasingly  sees  the  necessity  of 
earnest  and  continued  prayer.  May  it  rise  to  its  privilege,  and  by 
study,  prayer,  and  active  work,  take  ever  a  leading  place  in  promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews. 

BOOKS  OF  SPECIAL  VALUE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

W.  T.  Gidney,  At  Home  and  Abroad,  1900. 

„  Tbe  Jews  and  their  Evangelization,  1 899. 

Reports  of 

(a)  A  Conference  on  Missions  to  Jews,  held  in  London,  1899  (L.J.S.). 
(6)  The  New  Century  Conference  on  Missions  to  Jews  held  in  London,  1902 
(L.J.S.). 

(c)  The  International  Missionary  Conference  in  London,  1903  (L.J.S.). 

(d)  The  International  Missionary  Conference  in  Amsterdam,  1906,  in  the  Year 
book  of  the  Evangelical  Missions  among  the  Jews,  edited  by  Prof.  Strack 
(Leipzig,  1906). 

G.  F.  Abbott,  Israel  in  Europe,  1907.  (Valuable  as  a  summary  of  the  chief  facts 
in  the  political  and  social  relations  of  the  Jews  to  other  nations,  but  showing  no  know 
ledge  of  religious  questions.) 

I  apprehend  that  I  am  not  asked  to  suggest  books  on  the  Jewish 
question  generally,  but  only  on  the  specific  and  limited  subject  of 
my  paper. 
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BIBLE  LANDS 
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MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  LONDON  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY  AMONGST  THE  JEWS,  JERUSALEM 

IT  must  be  admitted  by  all  thoughtful  churchmen  that  the  work 
of  the  Church  should  ever  take  a  foremost  place  in  missionary  enter 
prise,  and  that  to  the  Jews  should  be  of  the  first  importance.  And 
yet  our  Church  has  to  admit  that  for  all  these  centuries  she  has  neglected 
her  Lord's  command  with  regard  to  preaching  the  Gospel  first  to  the 
House  of  Israel,  and  even  in  this  twentieth  century  a  very  small  pro 
portion  of  churchmen  show  any  real  interest  in  this  great  cause.  In 
the  Lambeth  Encyclical  letter,  1897,  we  read  "  that  the  Jews  seem 
to  deserve  from  us  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received  ". 

The  difficulties  of  the  work  of  converting  the  Jews  are  very  great, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  springs  from  the  indifference  of 
Christians  to  the  duty  of  bringing  them  to  Christ.  They  are  the  Lord's 
own  kin,  and  he  commanded  that  the  Gospel  should  first  be  preached 
to  them.  The  present-day  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  congregating  in  four  holy  cities,  viz.  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Safed,  and  Tiberias  [Jaffa  and  Haifa],  bring  with  them  bitter 
recollections  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  Christians — not  only  in  days  gone  by,  but  even  in  this 
present  century  [Russia,  Roumania,  Austria].  For  this  reason  chiefly, 
they  have  an  intense  hatred  to  Christianity  and  attribute  all  their 
sufferings  and  persecutions  to  the  teaching  of  its  Founder,  Whose 
very  Name  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  without  blaspheming. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel — and  notwithstanding 
that  the  first  fifteen  bishops  of  the  Early  Church  were  of  Hebrew 
descent — the  Christians  as  early  as  the  year  140  A.D.  began  to  show 
their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  unjustly  held  them  responsible  for  all 
calumnies  and  persecutions  with  which  they  were  assailed  (Justin 
Martyr,  Dial.  xvii).  This  feeling  became  intensified  as  the  Church 
grew  stronger,  and  we  find  such  men  as  Origen,  Jerome  (who,  though 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  race  in 
forcible  language),  and  Augustine  all  agreeing  in  their  antagonism  to 
the  Jews ;  till  at  last  matters  reached  a  climax  in  the  year  415  A.D.,  when, 
after  their  denouncement  by  Chrysostom,  the  Jews  were  accused  of 
having  crucified  alive  a  Christian  lad,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
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Blood  Accusation  against  them  ;  this  became  in  after  years  the  cause 
of  their  bitterest  persecutions  and  most  terrible  massacres  in  Christian 
lands.  From  that  time  onwards  the  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  became 
almost  an  article  of  faith  sanctioned  by  the  oracles  of  orthodoxy,  and 
acted  upon  by-  the  "  pious  "  princes  of  later  and  modern  times,  as 
a  pretext  to  plunder  and  persecute  their  Jewish  subjects.  Even  to-day 
in  Jerusalem  no  Jew  dare  pass  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for 
his  life  would  be  jeopardized. 

Among  such  Jews  who  have  returned — prejudiced,  ignorant,  and 
bigoted — the  Church  has  been  working  in  Palestine  for  over  eighty 
years ;  the  main  work  is  concentrated  in  Jerusalem.  Without  entering 
into  details  of  the  growth  and  development  of  her  mission  in  this 
land,  during  these  years,  it  is  enough  to-day  to  say  that  her  energies 
have  been  concentrated  into  three  main  agencies. 

1.  Religious  services  and  education. 

2.  Industrial  work. 

3.  Medical  missions. 

The  Jews  are  fast  returning  to  their  land  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  growth  of  the  "  colonies  "  around  Jerusalem  is  phenomenal,  and 
building  goes  on  unceasingly.  In  Jerusalem  there  are  at  present  over 
45,000  Jews ;  these  consist  of  : 

(a)  Ashkenazim,  including  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Rou 
manian  Jews,  speaking  Yiddish. 

(£)  Sephardim,  or  Spanish-speaking. 

(c)  Asiatic-Russian,  including  Jews  from  Bokhara,  Circassia,  and 
Georgia,  speaking  the  languages  of  those  districts. 

(d)  Persian  and  Syrian. 

(e}  Mughrabin  (North  Africa). 

(/)  Arabian  (Yemen). 

(g)  Other  nationalities — English,  American,  etc. 

(b)  Karaites,  from  the  Crimea. 

With  a  few  exceptions  all  these  are  Talmudists,  or  Orthodox  Jews. 
The  Talmud — "  the  traditions  "  of  the  elders  against  which  our  Saviour 
when  on  earth  constantly  raised  his  voice ;  the  traditions  which  for 
some  hundred  years  had  nullified  the  word  of  God,  disguised  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  and  cast  a  veil  over  the  predictions  which  were 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ — still  stands  as  an  impenetrable  wall  behind 
which  the  Jew  still  continues,  with  systematic  obstinacy,  to  oppose 
the  Gospel  and  to  shut  himself  out  from  belief  in  his  King  and  Saviour. 
It  is  against  this  system  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  mission  are  directed, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  most  potent  weapon  we  have  where 
with  to  assail  the  strongholds  of  Judaism,  is  the  Medical  Mission. 
Healing  has  truly  been  said  to  be  the  key-note  of  the  Messiahship,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  key  that  unlocks  the  heart  of  the  most  stubborn  Jew. 
It  brings  to  the  observant  mind  of  the  Jew  quite  a  new  and  totally 
different  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  directly  opposite  to  his  precon 
ceived  and  inherited  ideas  of  it.  It  touches  his  heart,  appeals  to  his 
sympathies,  gains  his  confidence,  and  gradually  dispels  hij.  prejudices 
and  ignorance.  Experience  has  shown  that  no  amount  of  persecution 
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can  force  a  Jew  to  accept  Christianity  as  his  religion;  no  amount  of 
arguing  will  make  him  change  his  opinion ;  no  amount  of  bribery  can 
ever  really  convince  him  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour  ;  but  love  in  its  most 
practical  form  quite  upsets  a  Jew,  and  is  the  most  powerful  means  of 
winning  him  to  Christ.  The  Church  has  therefore  a  sociological 
sphere  to  fill  as  well  as  an  evangelistical  one,  and  by  elevating  the 
people  and  teaching  them  what  real  human  sympathies  are,  by  bring 
ing  about  sanitary  reform,  by  setting  a  new  value  on  human  life,  she 
produces  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  a  new  teaching  and  new  learning, 
ending,  as  is  her  earnest  hope,  in  the  supreme  purpose  of  bringing  the 
individual  soul  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life. 

Medical  Mission  wort  was  first  taken  up  in  1824,  and  the  first 
hospital  established  in  Jerusalem  in  1844.  Besides  this,  there  are 
hospitals  at  Haifa  and  at  Safed  ;  these  are  fully  equipped  with  efficient 
staffs,  and  number  between  them  about  140  beds  and  cots.  The 
Jerusalem  hospital  and  dispensary  has  on  an  average  during  the  year 
1,200  in-patients,  11,000  out-patients,  12,000  dressings,  4,000  home 
visits,  and  36,000  prescriptions.  • 

With  regard  to  the  Church  services  and  educational  work  :  the  first 
Anglican  church  in  Palestine  was  built  in  1840  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
first  Bishopric  established  in  1841.  This  was  followed  later  by  St. 
George's  Collegiate  Church  in  Jerusalem  and  St.  Luke's  in  Haifa,  and 
a  Mission  Hall  at  Jaffa  and  Safed.  In  Christ  Church,  Mount  Zion,  a 
daily  Hebrew  service  is  held  for  Jews.  There  are  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
in  connexion  with  these  churches,  where  Church  teaching  is  regularly 
given.  In  1848  an  Industrial  Home  for  young  men  (Jews)  was  founded. 
As  the  result  of  these  agencies,  over  632  Jews  and  Jewesses  have  been 
baptized  in  Jerusalem  alone,  and  thousands  have  been  influenced  in 
their  lives.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  Christianity  is  under 
going  a  remarkable  change,  and,  although  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  is 
not  accepted,  the  sublimity  of  His  teaching  and  life  is  acknowledged. 

The  New  Testament,  which  was  a  forbidden  book,  is  now  appre 
ciated,  and  repeatedly  read  by  many.  The  Jews'  estimation  of  Gentile 
secular  education  has  also  undergone  a  change,  for  whereas  formerly 
nothing  was  studied  but  the  Talmud  and  Torah,  and  no  language  but 
Hebrew  was  encouraged  as  worthy  of  study  (by  males  only,  females 
being  purposely  kept  in  ignorance),  now  they  have  some  of  the  best- 
appointed  secular  schools,  including  the  "  Evelina  Rothschild  "  Girls' 
School,  which  is  attended  by  nearly  600  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  handicrafts.  It  was  formerly  deemed  derogatory 
for  any  Jerusalem  Jew  to  engage  in  trades.  The  study  of  the  Talmud 
being  encouraged  and  considered  enough  for  a  man  to  occupy  himself 
with;  but  now,  owing  to  the  example  set  by  our  Industrial  Homes, 
most  of  the  artisans  are  Jews,  while  most  of  the  merchandise  shops  are 
Jewish. 

There  were  no  hospitals,  or  benevolent  institutions,  before  the 
Church  began  its  work  here  ;  at  the  present  time  there  are  four  Jewish 
hospitals,  a  large  number  of  dispensaries,  secular  schools,  and  various 
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philanthropic  institutions — most  of  these  being  established  to  oppose 
our  mission  work. 

Thus  we  see  what  striking  changes  the  Church's  work  has  brought 
about  of  late  years  in  Bible  lands.  There  are  other  missions  at  work 
in  the  same  sphere,  which  are  doing  the  leavening  also  in  harmony  with 
the  Church.  "  Meanwhile  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  under  many  forms 
and  adaptations,  has  been  the  religion  of  developing  civilization  from 
the  first  century  to  the  present ;  and  it  now  shows  the  vitality, 
adaptiveness,  and  usefulness  which  give  promise  that  in  time  it  will 
become,  as  Jesus  conceived  and  intended  it  should  be,  the  religion  of 
the  world,  furnishing  the  recognized  ethical  ideal,  and  imperative  for 
mankind.  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  find  Jews  and  Christians 
at  one  with  each  other.  May  it  not  be  that  modern  Jews,  when  they 
have  grasped  the  large  world-view  of  Christianity  and  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  modern  ways  of  thinking,  and  have  completed  their 
historical  investigations,  may  come  to  find  in  Jesus  and  His  Gospels 
that  which  the  ancient  Jews  failed  to  find — a  satisfying  expression  of 
their  highest  beliefs  and  aspirations,  and  commanding  ideal?" 

"  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  they  that  were  His  own  received  Him 
not."  He  was  indeed  a  Jewish  Christ,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  Jews  will  come  to  know  Him  as  He  is,  and  to  receive  Him 
with  the  deferred  ardour  of  centuries.  The  present  Judaism  (Reformed) 
in  its  views  of  Jesus  and  otherwise  is  not  final — it  is  one  of  the  several 
stages  through  which  Judaism  is  destined  to  pass  on  its  way  to  a  full 
recognition  that  "  Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  ".  With 
St.  Paul  we  may  say  :  "  If  the  casting  away  of  them  is  the  reconciling 
of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  the 
dead  ?  " 

JERUSALEM, 

Sept.  $oth,  1907. 

NOTE. — The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  began 
work  in  Jerusalem  in  1822,  and  the  Jerusalem  and  East  Mission  in  1889. 
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CHURCH  WORK  AMONG  THE  JEWS 
IN  AMERICA 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  B.  KIMBER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CITY  MISSION  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK 

THE  work  among  Jews  has  been  one  of  the  weakest  spots 
in  the  missionary  system  of  the  American  Church. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  Society  was  formed  for  the  Propaga 
tion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews,  which  was  confined  to  the 
New  York  diocese.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  this  was  made 
a  General  Society,  and  day-schools  for  the  education  of  Jewish 
boys  and  girls,  in  which  schools  Christianity  was  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  were  started  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  New  Orleans.  The  most  successful  of  these  was  that  in 
Philadelphia.  It  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  leaving  the 
Society's  care  some  years  ago,  and  relying  upon  its  own  efforts 
for  support.  The  other  schools  were  closed,  except  the  one 
in  New  York,  which  is  struggling  to  maintain  its  feeble  existence 
at  the  present  time. 

Year  by  year  more  and  more  difficulty  was  found  in  interesting 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  in  this  work,  until  in  1904  the  Society 
found  itself  so  far  in  debt  that  it  realized  upon  its  principal 
funds,  paid  its  obligations,  and  ceased  its  work. 

The  Government  Convention  of  1907,  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  appointed  a  joint  commission  upon  the  whole  subject 
of  mission  work  among  the  Jews  to  report  to  the  Convention 
of  1910 ;  the  work  in  the  meantime,  if  any,  to  be  under  the 
oversight  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
This  Society,  however,  holding  the  obligation  to  be  largely 
diocesan,  and  being  purely  a  disbursing  rather  than  a  governing 
body. of  mission  work,  has  communicated  with  each  bishop, 
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stating  that  it  considered  such  work  as  this  diocesan  in  character, 
and  asking  them  to  do  what  was  possible,  each  in  his  own 
diocese. 

New  York  to-day  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
nearly  a  million  of  its  population  being  Jewish.  Larger  numbers 
than  in  any  other  city  have  in  New  York  gained  for  themselves 
leading  positions  in  trade,  commerce,  and  finance.  The  poor 
Jews,  especially  the  Jew  from  Russia  and  Poland,  huddle 
together  in  the  Ghetto,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  New 
York's  east  side,  and  in  their  struggle  with  poverty  remain 
orthodox,  maintaining  their  customs  and  synagogue  worship. 
The  prosperous  Jews,  largely  Germans,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
best  residence  sections  of  the  city.  They,  however,  have  left 
their'  orthodoxy,  and  are  largely  rationalistic  and  agnostic. 
They  hold  services  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  rather  than  on 
the  seventh,  and  the  building  is  called  a  temple,  from  which 
the  synagogue  idea  has  been  eliminated. 

The  rectors  of  the  down-town  parishes  of  New  York  to-cjay 
have  come,  because  of  the  change  in  population,  face  to  face 
.with  the  problem  of  the  Jew,  and  are  in  some  small  way  trying 
to  solve  it.  The  City  Mission  Society  is  rather  peculiarly 
situated  in  this  regard.  A  chapel  work  which  they  started 
seventy-five  years  ago  amid  a  colony  of  thrifty  Germans  has 
been  carried  on  continuously  to  this  day,  but  the  German  has 
gradually  given  way  to  the  Jew,  until  the  chapel  to-day  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  non-Christian  population.  The 
building  has  been  considerably  altered  to  better  accommodate 
the  changed  condition  of  the  work,  and  while  we  cannot  now 
speak  of  results — as  it  is  too  soon — this  is  the  plan  of  work  that 
has  been  begun.  It  will  centre  around  a  day  nursery.  As 
soon  as  these  children  are  old  enough  they  will  attend  the 
kindergarten  in  the  building.  Their  older  sisters  and  brothers 
are  provided  with  clubs  and  amusements,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  with  training-classes  and  social  gatherings.  Classes 
for  self-improvement  in  various  ways  are  organized.  -  Members 
of  the  staff  speak  Yiddish  and  the  languages  of  the  various 
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countries  from  which  these  Jews  come.  They  are  greeted  by 
people  who  know  their  customs  and  understand  their  natures, 
and  yet  are  Christian.  They  are  taught  the  lesson,  by  personal 
contact,  that  the  one  who  murdered  their  near  ones  in  the 
massacres  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  not 
a  Christian,  and  Christianity  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  actions. 
Church  services  are  held  daily  and  on  Sunday,  the  parents 
understanding  on  bringing  their  children  to  the  nursery  that 
this  will  be  the  case.  On  Sunday,  and  on  the  Sabbath  Day, 
there  will  be  preaching  in  Yiddish  by  Jews  who  are  Christians, 
and  it  is  our  hope — though  we  may  be  optimistic — that  in 
the  time  to  come  we  may  form  a  strong  congregation  of  Jewish 
Christians  who  will,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
but  reversing  its  letter,  become  Christians  without  becoming 
Gentiles,  while  retaining  their  national  customs  and  festivals 
as  members  of  the  oldest  nation  of  the  world. 
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A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  METHODS  OF  CHURCH 
WORK  AMONG  THE  MAORIES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  WAIAPU 

THE  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  any  non-Christian 
country,  and  its  acceptance  by  even  a  small  portion  of  its 
people,  naturally  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate 
development  of  an  independent  Church  with  special  features 
of  its  own  corresponding  to  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
people.  In  New  Zealand,  however  likely  it  may  have  appeared 
in  early  days,  subsequent  circumstances  have  rendered  such  a 
development  impossible.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  sparsely  inhabited  country,  in  a  mild  climate  eminently 
suitable  to  Europeans,  should  attract  much  of  the  surplus 
population  of  the  old  world.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony  in  1840  the  European  population  has  increased  to  over 
900,000,  while  the  Maori  population,  originally  estimated  at 
about  100,000,  is  now  reckoned  at  47,400,  of  which  22,100  are 
in  the  Diocese  of  Auckland,  16,600  in  the  Diocese  of  Waiapu, 
6,200  in  the  Diocese  of  Wellington,  and  2,500  in  the  South 
Island  Dioceses.  None  of  them  are  in  such  a  position  as  not 
to  have  frequent  intercourse  with  European  neighbours.  The 
native  clergy  number  41,  of  whom  16  are  in  the  Diocese  of 
Auckland,  20  in  the  Diocese  of  Waiapu,  and  5  in  the  Diocese 
of  Wellington. 

When  a  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand  in  the  year 
1857,  provision  was  made  for  a  General  Synod  and  for  Diocesan 
Synods.  The  General  Synod  first  met  in  1859,  and  during  that 
session  the  first  Bishop  of  Waiapu  was  consecrated.  Diocesan 
Synods  were  soon  afterwards  held  at  Auckland  and  at  Wellington, 
each  of  the  Maori  clergy  being  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Synod, 
though  the  lay  Synodsmen  were  all  English.  The  Diocese  of 
Waiapu  was  then  in  a  unique  position  in  that  the  population 
was  almost  entirely  Maori,  the  Europeans  being  very  few  in 
number,  principally  traders,  scattered  at  intervals  along  the 
coast-line.  As  very  few  of  the  Maori  people  had  any  command 
of  the  English  language  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  any 
Synod  of  the  Diocese  should  conduct  its  proceedings  in  the 
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Maori  language.  Some  preparation  was  necessary  before  a  Synod 
could  be  convened.  The  first  meeting  took  place  in  December, 
1861.  Of  the  five  clergy  present,  two  were  English  mis 
sionaries  and  three  were  native  pastors.  The  seventeen  laymen 
were  all  natives.  Two  of  the  English  missionaries  were  unable 
to  attend  owing  to  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  travelling. 
The  Synod  met  again  in  January,  1863,  in  March,  1864,  and  in 
January,  1 865 .  During  the  year  1 864  the  war,  which  had  begun 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  in  1860,  extended  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  Diocese,  throwing  the  work  of  the  Church  into  utter 
confusion. 

In  the  following  year  the  rest  of  the  Diocese  was  similarly 
involved,  with  a  like  result.  In  1868  the  boundaries  of  the 
Diocese  were  extended  so  as  to  include  a  district  in  which 
there  was  a  large  number  of  English  settlers,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  English  settlers  began  to  flock  into  other  parts 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  only  by  Maories.  The 
next  Synod  was  not  held  till  1872,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Diocese  had  become  so  changed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  English  Synodsmen  elected,  and  to  conduct  the  proceed 
ings  in  the  English  language.  In  the  meantime  the  General 
Synod  had  made  provision  for  the  constitution  of  Native 
Church  Boards  composed  of  all  the  clergy,  whether  English 
or  Maori,  who  were  ministering  to  Maories,  and  Maori  laymen 
who  were  to  be  elected  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bishop,  should  manage  the  details  of  Church 
work  among  themselves,  being  at  the  same  time  in  subordina 
tion  to  the  Diocesan  Synod.  The  Maori  clergy,  at  the  same 
time,  retain  their  seats  in  the  Diocesan  Synod,  and  for  some 
years  past  provision  has  been  made  for  the  representation  in 
the  Diocesan  Synod  of  the  Maori  Church  population  in  each 
of  the  Native  Church  Board  districts  by  laymen  elected 
by  themselves.  These  Native  Church  Boards  are  found  to 
work  well.  They  undertake  no  legislation,  but  they  afford 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  all  the  details  of  Church  work, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  by  them  are  regarded  by  the  people 
generally  with  great  deference.  Some  of  the  native  clergy 
who  are  familiar  with  the  English  language  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Diocesan  Synods  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
especially  when  any  subject  which  affects  their  own  race  may 
be  under  discussion. 

The  native  clergy  are  trained  at  Te  Rau  Theological  College 
at  Gisborne,  most  of  them  having  had  their  previous  education 
at  one  or  other  of  our  Church  schools  for  higher  education, 
and  some  of  these  are  quite  able  to  use  English  textbooks. 
As  they  have  to  give  religious  instruction  to  their  people  in 
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their  own  language  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  them  familiar 
with  the  Maori  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  give  them 
practical  religious  teaching  in  their  own  language  so  that  they 
may  be  able  the  better  to  instruct  the  ignorant  among  their  own 
people.  Were  they  taught  entirely  in  English  we  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  would  attach  to  many  of  our  religious  ex 
pressions  the  meaning  which  the  words  are  intended  to  convey. 
"  Bishop  Patteson  ",  we  are  told,  "  found  that  though  you  could 
teach  English  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  yet  it  is  exceed 
ingly  difficult  to  teach  it  so  that  men  may  grasp  religious  truth 
in  it,  and  not  only  grasp  it,  but  may  be  able  to  impart  it."  * 

As  regards  pastoral  work,  in  places  where  the  Maories  are 
very  few  in  number,  they  naturally  form  part  of  the  charge 
of  the  clergyman  who  ministers  to  the  English  Church  people  ; 
but  where  they  are  numerous  enough  to  require  a  minister  of 
their  own  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  spheres  of  the  English 
and  the  Maori  clergymen  must  overlap,  or  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  be  co-extensive.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  English 
clergyman,  in  such  cases,  is  licensed  to  minister  to  the  English 
population  only,  while  the  Maori  clergyman  is  licensed  to  the 
cure  of  his  own  people  only,  within  the  same  boundaries. 
This  arrangement  is  found  to  work  without  any  practical 
inconvenience.  Difficulties  might  arise,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  such  have  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  English 
and  the  Maori  have  proved  to  be  rather  helpful  to  one  another 
than  otherwise.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  recently  the 
Maori  people  have  emerged  from  barbarism,  it  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  Maori  clergy  do  their  work  better  if  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  experienced  English  missionary, 
to  whom  they  can  look  continually  for  counsel  and  advice  in 
any  time  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  who  may  exercise,  under' 
the  Bishop,  a  general  supervision  of  their  work. 

In  the  matter  of  Episcopal  supervision,  it  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  full  efficiency  of  his  work,  that  a  Bishop  who  is  called 
to  preside  over  a  bi-lingual  Diocese  should  be  conversant  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  both  languages.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  much  is  lost  to  edification  if  the  Bishop,  at  the 
Laying-on  of  Hands,  uses  a  language  which  the  candidate 
does  not  understand,  or  perhaps  makes  a  bungling  attempt  to 
say  the  words  in  the  candidate's  own  language.  It  was  to  meet 
such  a  case  as  this  that,  in  1880,  a  memorial  from  the  Native 
Church  Boards  of  one  Diocese  was  presented  to  the  General 
Synod,  praying  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  an  Assistant  Bishop  to  be  the  chief  pastor  for  the 

1  Bishop  J.  R.  Selwyn,  Missionary  Conference,  1894,  p.  259. 
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Maori  population  in  that  Diocese.  The  General  Synod, 
however,  "  looking  at  the  oneness  existing  between  the  English 
and  Maori  portions  of  the  Church  throughout  New  Zealand," 
considered  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  Bishop  was  not 
desirable,  and  declined  to  comply  with  the  request.  Another 
suggestion  has  been  made,  viz.  that  one  Maori-speaking  Bishop 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Maori  population 
which  is  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  this 
has  not  found  much  favour.  The  position  of  such  a  Bishop 
would  certainly  be  an  anomalous  one,  and  his  relation  to  the 
other  Bishops  would  be  difficult  to  define.  Besides,  such  an 
arrangement  would  not  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Maori  and  English  portions  of  the  Church. 
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THE    PARAGUAYAN    CHACO 

THE  Indian  tribes  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco, — the  part  of 
Paraguay  west  of  the  river  Paraguay, — are  six  or  seven  in 
number,  each  speaking  a  different  language.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  also  by 
some  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  they  are  continually  on 
the  move  in  their  tropical  palm  forests.  In  consequence  of 
this  wandering  and  unsettled  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving 
about  with  little  children  or  infirm  persons,  they  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  infanticide,  destroying  perhaps  two 
out  of  three  of  the  children  born  to  them,  and  clubbing  their 
old  and  infirm  people,  or  leaving  them  to  die  in  the  forest. 

These  Indians  were  so  dreaded  by  the  neighbouring  Para 
guayans  and  others,  that  no  one  dared  venture  into  their 
territory.  A  few  travellers  and  explorers  who  have  braved 
the  risks  have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  temerity  in 
entering  those  dangerous  regions. 

So  matters  stood  till  about  eighteen  years  ago,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  evangelize  these  neglected  fellow  men. 
The  missionaries  had  to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
go  and  live  amongst  these  savages,  travelling  about  with  them, 
winning  their  confidence,  and  with  infinite  pains  gradually 
dragging  from  them  their  language  word  by  word.  It  was 
found  to  be  abundantly  rich  in  vocabulary  and  inflection, 
but  absolutely  destitute  of  what  may  be  called  theological 
terms.  No  word  of  theirs  has  been  discovered  for  God, 
worship,  praise,  sacrifice,  holy,  sin,  virtue,  reward,  punishment, 
duty. 

But  all  these  difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome,  and, 
by  God's  blessing,  with  marked  success.  About  eight  years 
ago  the  first  two  converts  were  baptized.  These  were  of  the 
Lengua  tribe,  with  which  the  Mission  has  had  most  to  do. 
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Now  there  is  amongst  these  Indians  a  fully  organized  Christian 
church,  between  sixty  and  seventy  baptized  converts,  many 
candidates  for  baptism,  a  small  body  of  Indian  communicants, 
schools,  industrial  training,  settled  life  at  stations,  and  various 
other  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

Three  or  four  books  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  their  lan 
guage,  also  a  Prayer  Book,  and  a  hymnal ;  and  the  Sunday 
services  are  conducted  in  Lengua,  in  their  palm-log  churches, 
much  as  in  a  church  in  England.  A  grammar  and  a  large 
dictionary  have  been  compiled,  so  that  to  new-comers  the 
difficulties  of  acquiring  the  language  are  moderate  compared 
with  those  of  the  original  pioneers. 

GUARANIS 

For  the  Guarani  Indians  of  Eastern  Paraguay,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published  a  diglot  version  oi 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts,  in  Spanish  on  one  page, 
and  Guarani  opposite.  This  version  has  been  made  by  a 
medical  man  who  has  for  some  years  past  resided  in  that  part 
of  the  Republic.  It  seems  that  the  Guaranis  of  Paraguay, 
the  Tupis  of  Brazil,  and  the  Chiriguanos  of  Bolivia,  all  speak 
the  same  language,  with  only  slight  dialectic  variations.  This 
gives  great  importance  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Guarani. 

CHIRIGUANOS,    MATACOS,    TOBAS 

In  Northern  Argentina,  in  the  province  of  Jujuy,  are  large 
sugar  estates,  which  employ  thousands  of  Indians.  These  are 
of  three  races, — Chiriguanos  from  Bolivia,  Matacos  and  Tobas 
from  the  Argentine  Chaco. 

The  Chiriguanos  are  short  and  squat,  with  broad,  heavy - 
looking  faces,  some  of  which  show  long  ugly  scars  of  knife 
gashes  received  in  drunken  brawls.  Many  of  them  are  nomin 
ally  Christian,  of  the  most  backward  type  conceivable,  ruled 
soul  and  body  by  the  village  priest.  They  speak  Guarani, 
and  on  the  whole  are  more  civilized  and  intelligent  than  the 
Chaco  Indians.  They  are  good  at  spade  labour,  and  bright 
and  cheerful  in  spite  of  their  heavy  appearance. 

The  Matacos  are  an  attractive-looking  people,  lithe  and 
wiry,  but  much  corrupted  by  contact  with  the  Argentines, 
and  sullen  and  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  they  are  all  heathen. 
They  are  good  at  cane  cutting. 

The  Tobas  are  a  finer  race,  and  less  spoiled.  They  come 
from  a  great  distance,  from  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  and 
are  often  months  on  the  way.  There  are  Tobas  also  in  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco. 
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MAPUCHES 

The  Mapuche  or  Araucanian  Indians,  who  are  said  to 
number  100,000,  inhabit  a  wide  territory  in  South  Chile, 
and  to  some  extent  also  over  the  Andes  in  Patagonia.  They 
are  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  living  not  in  villages 
or  towns,  but  in  solitary  huts  or  rucas,  rarely  more  than  two 
or  three  near  each  other.  They  are  an  exceedingly  fine  race, 
but,  unfortunately,  are  only  too  easily  led  astray  by  drink, 
which  they  get  without  difficulty,  living  as  they  do  amongst 
a  civilized  people,  the  Chilians. 

They  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education  for  their 
children,  and  the  schools  are  the  most  important  missionary 
agency  now  being  carried  on  amongst  them.  The  Araucanian 
Mission  began  thirteen  years  ago,  first  at  the  small  Chilian 
town  of  Cholchol,  and  afterwards  at  a  reserve  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Quepe.  At  both  stations  there  are  boarding 
schools  for  the  Mapuche  lads  and  lasses,  as  the  distance  of 
their  homes  makes  day-school  attendance  impossible.  Many 
Chilian  day  scholars,  however,  attend  with  the  Mapuches  at 
Cholchol,  and  a  few  at  the  Quepe. 

Two  influential  chiefs  have  become  converts,  and  give 
valuable  aid  in  the  work.  The  scholars  in  the  long  summer 
holidays  take  home  what  they  have  learnt  at  school,  and  in 
several  instances  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
missionaries,  the  teaching  brought  home  by  the  scholar  has 
led  to  the  conversion  of  a  parent,  a  relative,  or  a  neighbour. 

Recently  a  head  station  for  this  Araucanian  Mission  has 
been  established  in  the  city  of  Temuco,  which  is  ten  miles 
from  Quepe,  and  twenty-one  from  Cholchol.  The  town  is 
much  frequented  by  Mapuches,  and  is  the  point  from  which 
the  whole  Mission  can  effectively  be  superintended. 

A  volume  has  been  printed  in  Mapuche,  which  contains 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  last  four  chapters  of  Revela 
tion,  besides  two  or  three  separate  texts.  When  the  scholars 
go  home  for  the  long  summer  holidays,  to  help  their  people 
in  farming  operations,  they  take  these  books  with  them  and 
read  them  in  their  reserves. 

The  Peep  of  Day  also  has  been  translated  into  Mapuche, 
and  printed,  and  it  is  now  in  circulation.  Several  useful 
tracts  and  small  publications  have  been  put  forth  from  the 
Mission  Press.  In  all  this  work  of  translation,  one  of  the 
converted  chiefs  has  rendered  most  valuable  help. 
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YAHGANS 

Mission  work  has  been  longest  carried  on  among  the  Yahgan 
Indians  of  the  extreme  south,  near  Cape  Horn.  It  was  there 
that  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  his  immediate  colleagues,  and 
others  of  the  early  workers,  laid  down  their  lives  in  their 
apparently  fruitless  endeavours  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  some 
of  the  heathen  tribes  of  Fuegia.  This  was  in  1851  and  1859. 
Yet  it  was  here  that  Darwin  saw  and  freely  acknowledged  the 
power  of  which  the  Gospel  lever  gave  proof,  and  in  conse 
quence  of  what  he  had  seen,  became  a  regular  subscriber  to 
the  mission  work. 

There  are  three  tribes  in  these  parts — Yahgans,  Ona,  and 
Alacalufs,  the  last  being  the  most  numerous  of  the  three. 
These  three  frequent  distinct  regions,  and  have  differing 
modes  of  life.  But  all  are  dwindling  away,  the  result  of 
contact  with  so-called  civilization.  The  Yahgan  Mission 
Station  has  recently  been  moved  from  Tekenika  to  a  better 
position  at  Rio  Douglas,  on  Navarin  Island. 
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THE  writer  has  before  him  some  most  interesting  and 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  dating  from  October  24, 
1871,  to  June  19,  1872,  of  which  the  first  portion  is  between 
the  then  secretary  of  S.P.G.  (Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock)  and  Dr. 
Cotterill,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  formerly  Bishop 
of  Grahamstown,  South  Africa. 

It  relates  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  part  of  the  Society's 
financial  responsibility  for  Kaffraria  to  the  Scottish  Church 
in  consideration  of  that  Church  being  relieved  of  further 
contributions  direct  to  S.P.G.,  and  suggests  that  the  Society 
should  occupy  the  position  of  "  a  joint  supporter  of  a  mission 
of  the  Scottish  Church  ". 

The  second  portion  of  it,  which  is  the  outcome  of  this 
first  correspondence,  is  between  Bishop  Cotterill,  Bishop 
Gray  of  Capetown,  and  the  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
Bishop  Eden  of  Moray  and  Ross,  and  has  reference  mainly 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  Scottish  Church  should  consecrate 
and  send  their  own  bishop  to  the  proposed  new  diocese — a 
suggestion  which  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Capetown  and  concurred  in  by  the  other  South  African 
bishops,  on  condition  that  the  new  see  should  not  be  an  inde 
pendent  one,  but  a  suffragan  diocese  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  this  correspon 
dence  bore  abundant  fruit,  though  this  particular  suggestion 
has  never  been  really  carried  out. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Callaway,  S.P.G.  Missionary  at  Spring- 
vale,  Natal,  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
by  the  Scottish  bishops  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1873,  and  that 
the  Scottish  Church  from  that  moment  became  responsible 
for  his  stipend  of  £500  a  year,1  but  no  priest  in  Scottish  Orders 
has  yet  been  sent  as  bishop  to  this  diocese. 

1  An  Endowment  Fund  has  since  been  raised,  the  interest  of  which  now  practically 
provides  the  Bishop's  stipend.  To  this  fund  Dr.  Callaway  himself  munificently  sub- 
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On  the  other  hand,  several  priests  have  gone  out  as  mission 
aries  to  Kaffraria  from  Scotland — three  of  whom,  with  a 
deacon,  are  working  there  at  present,  and  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  contributes  a  yearly  block  grant  of  £1,200  to  the  diocese 
and  about  £500  in  special  contributions.  It  has  also  raised 
several  considerable  sums  of  money  for  special  purposes,  as, 
e.g.,  about  £1,700  for  the  recently  consecrated  cathedral  in 
Umtata. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Scottish  Church  Women's  Associa 
tion  collects  and  sends  out  every  year  many  boxes  of  clothing, 
&c.,  to  different  missions  in  Kaffraria,  the  value  of  which  at 
cost  price  was  estimated  last  year  at  £886,  and  as  this  material 
can  be  sold  out  there  at  a  much  higher  rate  it  forms  a  very 
substantial  means  of  support  to  the  missions  concerned. 

Putting  then  all  these  sources  of  support  together,  it  is 
probable  that  the  help  given  by  S.P.G.  and  the  Scottish 
Church  respectively  to  the  diocese  is  now  fairly  equally 
divided.1 

We  may  turn  now  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done,  especially  among  the  natives,  who  in  this  part  of 
South  Africa  outnumber  the  white  settlers  by  about  80  to  I.2 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  natives  are  really 
a  collection  of  various  tribes  of  the  Bantu  people  possessing 
very  different  racial  characteristics  and  representing  several 
successive  stages  of  civilization,  from  the  comparatively  well- 
educated  Fingo  to  the  Pondo  Kaffir  barely  emerging  from 
barbarism. 

In  recent  years  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  these  tribes 
have  shown  a  surprising  readiness  to  make  use  of  the  privileges 
given  them  by  Government  in  the  direction  of  education, 
and  both  Government  inspectors  and  missionaries  are  agreed 
upon  a  common  experience,  viz.  that  the  Kaffir  is  wonderfully 
quick  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  education  to  assimilate  and 
make  good  use  of  what  he  is  taught,  but  that  he  seems  to 
stop  almost  unaccountably  short  at  a  certain  point,  the  result 

scribed  £2,000,  and  substantial  sums  were  also  contributed  by  S.P.C.K.  and  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  the  rest  being  raised  within  the  Scottish  Church. 

1  It  is  right  to  mention  here  that  the  Mission  of  Chanda,  in  the  diocese  of  Nagpur, 
Central  India,  with  its  large  orphanage  and  fast  increasing  responsibilities — in  which 
two  Scottish  priests  and  three  ladies  are  working — is  entirely  supported,  also,  by  the 
Scottish  Church  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  £1,400. 

3  The  official  name  for  Kaffraria  is  "  the  Native  Territories ",  so  called  because  this 
district  between  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  sea  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
farms  occupied  by  Europeans  (largely  Scotsmen)  in  the  northern  end  of  it)  has  been 
reserved  by  the  Cape  Government  for  the  Kaffir  races  who  live  there  on  their  own 
lands,  which  are  carefully  apportioned  among  the  different  tribes,  though  they  are 
under  the  organized  control  ot  district  magistrates,  holding  their  courts  in  various 
centres  throughout  the  country. 
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being  that  in  spite  of  his  education  he  remains  (with  a  certain 
number  of  conspicuous  exceptions)  a  child  in  understanding, 
and  for  purposes  of  citizenship  or  spiritual  discipline  has  still 
to  be  treated  in  many  respects  as  a  child. 

Looked  at  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  this  quick  early 
development  has  had  almost  startling  results.  So  quick  to 
assimilate,  so  keen  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others,  the 
Kaffir  makes  one  of  the  best  missionaries  possible  in  the  direction 
of  evangelization. 

Thus  Bishop  Key,  whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  missionary  Bishops,  found 
in  Kaffraria  material  ready  to  his  hand  of  which  he  made  the 
fullest  use,  and,  aided  as  he  was  by  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Kaffir  character,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  spoke 
their  language,1  it  was  not  long  before  his  diocese  had  won 
a  name  for  itself  as  pre-eminent  among  the  South  African 
dioceses  for  its  supply  of  a  native  Christian  ministry,  especially 
in  the  ranks  of  the  diaconate  and  catechists. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  development  had  its 
difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  side. 

The  multiplication  of  native  mission  stations  made  their 
oversight  by  the  European  priests  increasingly  hard  to  over 
take,  and  anyone  who  may  be  privileged  (as  the  present  writer 
was  in  1904)  to  visit  our  missionaries  in  their  various  centres 
soon  learns  that  the  little  white  church  with  its  parsonage  in 
the  trees,  to  be  found  as  a  rule  in  each  European  settlement 
having  a  resident  magistrate,  is  only  the  starting-point,  as  it 
were,  of  the  work  of  the  great  district,  forty  or  even  sixty 
miles  square,  for  which  the  white  missionary  is  responsible, 
and  through  which  he  has  to  travel  once  a  month  or  so  (nearly 
the  whole  month  being  thus  occupied)  chiefly  on  horseback, 
contending  with  extreme  difficulties  in  getting  across  swollen 
rivers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  twenty  or  thirty  (or  even  more)  mission  stations  under 
his  charge,  to  examine  schools  (including  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses),  to  test  the  preparation  of  confirmation  candidates, 
to  train  and  advise  deacons  and  catechists,  and  to  exercise  his 
judgement  in  the  many  varieties  of  discipline  which  claim  his 
careful  attention  and  supervision. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  from  the  more 
heathen  districts  chiefs  or  headmen  will  come  in  with  pathetic 
appeals  for  white  teachers,  that  they  and  their  people  may 
have  more  knowledge  and  more  light,  and  one  can  under 
stand  how  their  present  utter  inability  to  meet  such  demands 

1  Bishop  Key  worked  in  Kaffraria  at  St.  Cuthbert's  and  elsewhere  for  many  years 
as  a  Missionary  Priest,  before  he  became  Bishop  of  St.  John's. 
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goes  near  to  breaking  the  spirit  of  these  already  overworked 
missionaries. 

Of  course,  the  problem  underlying  the  whole  of  our  educa 
tional  and  missionary  work  in  Kaffraria,  as  elsewhere,  is  that 
under  the  fostering  care  of  British  rule  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  independence  is  developing  and  a  national  spirit  is  waking 
up  and  asserting  itself. 

You  cannot  bring  education  and  Christianity  to  the  Kaffir 
and  expect  him  to  stop  where  he  is  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

In  Kaffraria,  especially,  he  is  at  home  as  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  and  his  growing  knowledge  and  civilization  give  him 
a  natural  desire  to  take  his  place  in  the  comity  of  nations. 

What  we  are  also  learning  by  a  happy  experience  in  Kaffraria 
is  that  the  principles  of  Christianity,  really  grasped,  go  far 
to  eliminate  any  dangerous  element  that  must  otherwise  arise 
from  this  spirit  of  awakening. 

The  recent  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Cape  Government,  for  inquiry  into  native  affairs,  has  been 
exhaustively  quoted  to  show  what  responsible  Government 
officials,  not  necessarily  enamoured  of  missionary  methods, 
are  ready  nevertheless,  as  honest  men,  to  say  in  a  Government 
Report  about  the  paramount  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
general  well-being  and  development  of  the  Kaffir  races. 

Again,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  closely  bearing  upon  this, 
that  during  the  recent  rebellion  in  Natal  there  was  no  sign 
of  restlessness  even  in  that  part  of  Kaffraria  which  borders 
upon  it,  and  this  in  spite  of  many  ties  of  blood  and  kindred, 
which,  a  few  years  ago  only,  would  certainly  have  brought 
about  a  native  rising. 

But  the  same  problem  caused  by  this  spirit  of  awakening 
is  also  with  us  in  a  more  directly  Christian  aspect. 

For  some  years  past  what  is  called  the  "  Ethiopian  "  move 
ment,  which,  in  its  wider  aspect,  may  be  best  described  as 
a  religious  movement  with  a  political  aim,  has  made  itself 
felt  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  perhaps  more 
in  the  Grahamstown  diocese  than  in  Kaffraria. 

As  an  outcome  of  this,  an  Ethiopian  "  order  "  in  the  Church 
has  been  created,  and  is  definitely  recognized  by  the  episcopal 
synod,  the  right  guidance  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  anxious  thought  to  our  bishops. 

The  whole  movement  is  to  be  traced  to  the  natural  growth 
of  a  national  spirit,  which,  uncontrolled,  is  likely  to  cause 
considerable  trouble  both  politically  and  ecclesiastically. 

Within  the  Church  the  "  order  "  has,  through  the  voice 
of  its  leader,  professed  entire  submission  to  Church  authority, 
and  has  more  than  once,  under  somewhat  difficult  circum- 
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stances,  shown  welcome  evidence  of  such  submission.  Mean 
while,  as  an  order,  it  is  inclined  to  claim  its  right  to  a  certain 
amount  of  independent  action,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises,  as  to  whether  its  leaders  are  prepared  by  their  Christian 
training,  and  the  development  of  their  character,  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  involved  in  any  independent  action,  to  the 
real  well-being  and  spiritual  life  of  those  who  follow  them. 

The  problem  is  a  real  one  for  the  bishops  of  the  South 
African  Province,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  engage  much 
of  their  time  and  prayerful  attention. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  movement  themselves  are 
under  continual  instruction  by  men  well  qualified,  as  mission 
aries  possessing  a  wide  vision,  to  deal  with  the  situation — one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  has  arisen  probably  since  South 
Africa  became  an  independent  Province. 

The  writer  feels  it  will  best  serve  the  object  of  this  paper 
if  he  here  ventures  to  record  briefly  his  own  impressions  of 
the  visit  he  paid  to  Kaffraria  in  1904  as  one  of  the  missioners 
in  the  Mission  of  Help  to  South  Africa. 

The  actual  work  entrusted  to  him  was  the  preaching  of 
a  series  of  prearranged  missions  mainly  to  the  white  settlers 
in  European  centres,  varying  in  time  from  nine  days  to  mere 
mission  visits  during  which  only  two  or  three  services  were 
possible,  and  the  experience  gained  from  these  was  most 
interesting  and  valuable. 

The  readiness  with  which  men  of  all  kinds,  from  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  place  to  the  boy  behind  the  counter  in  the 
store,  came  to  the  services,  was  suggestive  enough  of  the  material 
that  is  really  available  for  the  work  of  Christ's  kingdom  among 
the  heathen. 

One  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  "  worth-whileness  " 
(if  one  may  coin  a  word)  of  winning  such  men  definitely  for 
Christ.  Here,  e.g.,  were  the  responsible  Government  officials, 
an  exceptional  body  of  men,  chosen  for  their  qualification 
for  ruling  others.  Here  again  were  men  set  down  as  traders 
on  the  "  veld  "  or  as  storekeepers  in  the  townships,  some  of 
whom  had  received  a  public  school  and  university  education 
at  home,  men  who  in  the  business  of  daily  life  have  to  mix 
with  Kaffirs  continually.  How  much  of  the  great  problem 
would  be  solved  if  these  could  be  also  (as  some  of  them  are) 
men  of  consecrated  lives,  missionaries  each  one  of  them  in 
purpose,  if  not  in  name  ! 

Such  an  ideal  seemed  not  without  its  possibility  of  realiza 
tion,  as  one  marked  the  fervour  with  which  those  congrega 
tions,  night  after  night,  sang  their  mission  hymns,  and  listened 
with  wrapt  attention  to  the  message  the  missioner  had  to 
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give  them.  Deeply  interesting,  too,  were  the  visits  paid  to 
native  missions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one's  work,  when 
one  could  snatch  an  interval  from  it.  To  watch,  e.g.,  one  of  our 
missionary  Priests  at  work  with  his  deacons  and  catechists  at 
a  quarterly  gathering,  instructing  them  about  their  work, 
speaking  very  "  straight "  to  them  about  matters  of  discipline 
and,  self-restraint,  then,  in  individual  intercourse  with  them 
afterwards,  putting  them  all  at  their  ease,  and  importing  into 
his  relations  with  them  just  that  touch  of  humour  which  the 
educated  Kaffir  appreciates,  and  responds  to  so  cordially ; 
or  at  another  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  mission  schools, 
and  after  a  few  questions,  to  listen  to  the  children's  hymn- 
singing,  often  very  sweet,  always  reverent ;  or,  better  still, 
on  one's  way  to  a  mission  service  in  a  place  like  Umtata  or 
Kokstad,  to  hear  through  the  open  windows  of  the  church 
the  early  choral  eucharist  in  Xosa  being  sung,  every  voice 
lifting  up  its  song  of  praise,  in  an  unknown  tongue  indeed, 
and  yet  in  that  particular  setting,  so  intelligible  to  Christians 
all  the  world  over,  and  with  such  a  spirit  of  reverence  and 
reality  pervading  it  all,  that  one  felt,  as  they  did,  that  the 
Holy  Presence  was  amongst  them  of  a  truth. 

It  is  a  great  contrast  to  pass  from  all  these  evidences  of 
what  Christianity  is  doing  for  this  people  to  those  other 
evidences  which  belong  to  their  heathen  estate,  and  are  espe 
cially  pronounced  to  any  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear,  as  he  travels  by  post-cart  or  rides  through  the  land  at 
the  close  of  a  plentiful  harvest,  when  "  beer  drinks  "  are  in 
progress,  and  heathen  rites  which  cannot  be  described  are 
being  celebrated. 

To  be  able  again  to  stand  behind  the  counter  of  a  trader's 
store  (as  one  did  more  than  once)  and  watch  the  reddest  of 
"  red  "  Kaffirs,  men,  women,  and  young  girls,  flock  round 
to  sell  their  mealies  and  to  buy  their  goods  or  trinkets  in  re 
turn,  is  an  experience,  not  altogether  pleasant  perhaps,  but 
eminently  instructive  ;  indeed  the  contrast  is  so  startling  that 
you  find  yourself  wondering  whether  they  can  be  of  the  same 
race  with  those  whose  voices  you  heard  that  very  morning, 
perhaps,  singing  God's  praises. 

Yet  the  experience  of  such  a  contrast  is  well  worth  having, 
in  that  it  sends  you  home  with  a  firmer  conviction  than  ever 
of  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  the  darkest 
places  of  the  earth. 

Outside  the  normal  mission  work  which  has  been  already 
described  some  mention  should  be  made  of  certain  special 
features  of  the  work  in  this  diocese. 

I.  The  native  ministry  of  deacons  and  catechists  is  supplied 
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by  the  Diocesan  Theological  College  (St.  Bede's)  at  Umtata, 
where  from  twelve  to  fifteen  native  students  are  trained  for 
that  ministry.  In  the  case  of  the  deacons,  a  long  probation 
of  several  years  is  required  before  admission  to  the  priesthood. 

2.  The  St.  John's  Training  College,  also  at  Umtata,  provides 
certificated  and  pupil  teachers  for  the  various  mission  schools 
and  has,  as  well,  a  flourishing  school  of  about  150  pupils,  and 
a  carpenter's  shop  for  the  older  boys  and  young  men,  as  part 
of  its  curriculum. 

3.  The  St.  Cuthbert's  Mission,  near  Tsolo,  now  under  the 
charge  of  the  Cowley  Evangelist  Fathers,  is  settled  on  its  own 
lands,  and  has  become  a  remarkable  centre  for  a  large  popula 
tion  of  Christian  Kaffirs,  many  of  whom  live  on  the  Mission 
Reserves    and    send   their   children    to    the    mission   schools. 
There  are  now  some  seventy  boys  and  girls  of  heathen  parentage 
supported  free  of  charge  in  the  boarding  school  of  the  mission, 
which  is  also  educating  young  men  in  its  quarries  and  work 
shops  to  be  masons  and  joiners,  of  whose  skill  a  notable  example 
may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  stone  church  of  the  mission  which 
has  recently  been  built  largely  by  local  effort. 

The  elder  girls  in  the  mission  have  in  recent  years  learnt 
weaving,  among  other  industrial  occupations,  and  specimens 
of  cloth  from  their  looms  have  already  been  exhibited  at  home 
which  will  compare  very  favourably  with  our  home  products. 

The  mission  is  also  the  centre  of  a  district  or  parish  about 
the  size  of  Berkshire,  with  twenty  native  Christian  out-stations 
dependent  on  it,  and  a  number  of  schools  in  purely  heathen 
surroundings.  Seventy  native  workers  (catechists  and  teachers) 
are  working  in  this  district. 

4.  The  schools  and  the  training  school  at  All  Saints',  Engcobo 
(under  the  supervision  of  the  sisters  of  the  Church),  which 
Canon  Waters,  the  best  Xosa  linguist  in  South  Africa  probably, 
has  charge  of,  are  unique  of  their  kind,  and  represent  a  great 
Christian  work   among  the  large   Kaffir  population   of  that 
district. 

5.  Then,    lastly,    the    recently    consecrated    cathedral    in 
Umtata — itself   a   memorial   to   Bishop    Key — is   not   only  a 
visible  witness  to  that  good  Bishop's  work  in  Kaffraria,  but  is 
part  of  a  scheme  which  he  initiated,  under  which  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  several  large  and  dignified  churches,  as  recognized 
centres  in  the  diocese  for  native  work  and  worship,  and  of 
which  this  cathedral  (though  only  the  nave  is  built  at  present) 
is  the  latest  and  most  striking  example.     Three  other  such 
churches  have  already  been  built — the  one  at  St.  Cuthbert's 
already  mentioned,  the  others  at  St.  Mark's,  and  at  Mnxe, 
near  Cala.     One  object  of  these  great  churches  is  to  impress 
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the  natives  and  give  them  a  true  ideal  of  the  beauty  of  worship 
under  such  conditions.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  cathedral 
it  is  hoped  (and  the  hope  is  already  being  justified)  that  it 
may  be  the  means  also  of  removing  in  some  measure  the  barrier 
which  has  so  long  divided  Europeans  and  natives  in  their 
acts  of  worship.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  most  of  the  services 
must  still  be  separate  on  account  of  the  difference  of  language. 
Meanwhile,  the  fact  that  a  native  priest  already  holds  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral  chapter  is  surely  a  happy  augury  of  the  two 
races  realizing  their  Christian  brotherhood  more  fully  in  this 
direction.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  Kaffraria  this  barrier 
has  never  been  so  strongly  defined  as  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa,  probably  because  in  Kaffraria,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  native  is  at  home  on  his  own  soil,  and  thus  has  acquired 
a  certain  status  which  puts  him  in  a  somewhat  different  relation 
with  his  white  neighbours  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere, 
a  fact  which  makes  the  present  experiment  the  more  interest 
ing,  though  those  who  know  South  Africa  well  know  also 
that  this  end,  however  desirable,  can  only  be  secured  by  very 
gradual  degrees,  and  in  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  tact. 

It  is  a  matter  for  great  thankfulness  that  within  the  last 
year  the  personal  interest  of  our  Scottish  Church  in  her  mission 
in  Kaffraria  has  been  largely  strengthened  by  the  sending  out 
of  three  missionaries,  two  priests  and  one  deacon,  from  her 
own  ministry  to  different  parts  of  the  diocese. 

There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  visit  of  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  in  1906,  to  take  part  in  the  consecration  of  the 
cathedral  at  Umtata,  when  he  was  also  able  to  visit  several 
missions  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese,  has  been  productive 
of  a  largely  increased  interest  at  home,  and  has  in  many  ways 
drawn  the  Scottish  Church  and  her  mission  in  South  Africa 
much  more  closely  together. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSION  IN  NEW 
GUINEA 

BY  REV.  W.  ROBERT  MOUNSEY 

HON.    SEC.    DIOCESE   OF    NEW   GUINEA 

IN  order  to  understand  present  day  difficulties,  needs,  and  prospects 
in  New  Guinea,  certain  geographical  and  historical  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Geography.  New  Guinea  is  divided  into  three  "  spheres  of 
influence  "  under  the  Governments  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain.  The  western  half  of  the  island  has  been  under  Dutch 
influence  since  1828.  The  eastern  half  was  divided  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  in  1884. 

We  are  only  concerned  with  British  New  Guinea. 

Mission  work  has  been  attempted  on  a  small  scale  in  the  German 
and  Dutch  spheres,  but,  for  the  present,  the  Church's  mission  con 
fines  its  labours  to  the  North-East  Coast  of  British  New  Guinea. 

British  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  covers  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles.  It  is  impor 
tant  to  remember  that  there  are  four  Christian  missions  at  work  in 
Papua.  By  a  voluntary  arrangement,  the  spheres  of  their  operations 
have  been  defined,  in  order  to  prevent  overlapping.  The  south 
coast  from  the  German  boundary  round  to  East  Cape  on  the  north 
east  coast  has  been  worked  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  since 
1871.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  began  work  on  the  north 
east  coast  from  East  Cape  to  Cape  Ducie,  together  with  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
has  its  head-quarters  at  Yule  Island,  and  works  chiefly  along  the 
St.  Joseph's  River,  which  was  originally  in  the  L.M.S.  sphere.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  limitation  of 
area  of  operations. 

The  Church's  mission  accepted  the  north-east  coast  from  Cape 
Ducie  to  the  German  boundary  as  its  sphere. 

These  divisions,  which  are  informally  recognized  by  the  Govern 
ment,  have  prevented  much  needless  overlapping  and  consequent 
controversy  and  waste  of  energy. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Church's  mission  to  New  Guinea,  then 
we  speak  of  work  that  for  all  practical  purposes  is  confined  to 
300  miles  of  the  north-east  coast.  This  refers  to  mission  wcrk 
amongst  the  Papuans,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  above 
mentioned.  Perhaps  it  should  be  noted  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
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do  not  consider  that  this  arrangement  precludes  them  from  minister 
ing  to  Church  people  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Missionary  work  is  practically  confined  to  the  coast,  owing  to  its 
accessibility  :  the  natives  in  the  hinterland  will  be  evangelized  later. 

New  Guinea  is  only  80  miles  from  the  Australian  coast,  and  the 
Torres  Straits  is  one  of  the  commercial  highways  of  the  world.  This 
has  made  New  Guinea  of  great  strategic  importance  to  Australia. 

History.  For  some  time  previous  to  1884,  Australian  statesmen 
had  pressed  upon  the  British  Government  the  urgent  need  for  the 
annexation  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  but  the  authorities  in 
England  refused  to  move  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile  Germany  laid 
claim  to  the  territory  which  she  now  holds.  A  British  protectorate 
was  proclaimed  over  what  is  now  called  Papua  in  1884.  Sovereignty 
was  assumed  in  1888,  and  government  carried  on  under  a  lieutenant- 
governor  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office  until  1902,  when  Papua 
became  a  dependency  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  question  of  the  annexation  was  an  Australian 
question ;  at  least  Australians  recognized  its  importance,  and  it  was 
at  their  request  that  Great  Britain  took  action. 

THE  NEW  GUINEA  MISSION 

The  Australian  Church  was  not  slow  to  recognize  its  obligations 
to  the  people  who  were  compelled  to  come  under  British  rule.  In 
1886  the  General  Synod  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  acknowledged  this 
in  the  following  terms  :  "...  the  recent  annexation  of  a  portion  of 
New  Guinea  imposes  a  direct  obligation  upon  the  Church  in  Australia 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  welfare  both  of  the  white  settlers  and 
of  the  natives."  This  date  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  Church's  mission  in  New  Guinea.  In  the  following  year  the 
S.P.G.  opened  a  special  fund  to  assist  the  Australian  Church,  and 
made  a  grant  of  .£1,000.  The  mission  is  therefore  Australian  in 
origin,  but  from  the  beginning  English  Church  people  have  been 
forward  to  help  it  by  alms,  as  well  as  prayers. 

The  first  missionaries,  the  Revs.  Albert  A.  Maclaren  and  Copland 
King,  landed  on  the  north-east  coast  on  August  10,  1891  :  this 
date  marks  the  actual  commencement  of  the  work.  From  1892, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclaren,  until  1898,  Mr.  King  was  practically 
the  only  priest  in  the  mission.  His  courage  and  perseverance  through 
these  years  of  difficulty  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  first  baptisms  took  place  on  Easter  Day,  1896,  when  two 
Papuan  men  were  admitted  to  the  Church.  Then,  as  subsequently, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  test  all  catechumens  by  long  training  and 
careful  instruction. 

In  1896  the  General  Synod  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  decided  to 
"  establish  a  bishopric  in  New  Guinea  ".  The  lot  fell  on  Canon 
Montagu  John  Stone-Wigg  of  Brisbane,  who  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  on  St.  PauFs 
Day,  January  25,  1898.  The  bishop  arrived  in  New  Guinea  in 
April  of  the  same  year,  followed  by  a  band  of  new  workers. 
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The  progress  made  during  the  past  ten  years  may  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 

1898  1907 

Number  of  Missionaries 14                   74 

Population  reached 9,878            1 1,520 

Mission  Stations        .......  5                    17 

Preaching  Places 8                    47 

Number  of  Natives  Baptized       .         .         .         .         .  17                  822 

Number  of  Native  Communicants        .         .         .••,,      ».,.,  441 
Schools. 

Average  Attendance.      .'•  .      j«         .         .         .         .  200              I>34^ 

Boarders "...  238 

Able  to  read  the  Gospels    .         .         .         .         *         *'  471 

The  missionaries  with  one  exception  were  all  sent  from  Australian 
parishes,  and  not  from  England. 

The  clergy  in  the  mission  now  number  seven — all  in  Australian 
Orders.  There  are  seven  laymen  working  as  teachers,  &c.,  and  nine 
lady  teachers  and  nurses ;  thirty-five  South  Sea  Island  teachers,  mostly 
trained  in  the  mission  schools  in  Queensland,  do  splendid  service 
under  the  guidance  of  white  missionaries.  The  rest  of  the  staff  is 
recruited  from  the  native  Christians. 

Here  may  be  noted  certain  points  of  interest  for  students  of  mission 
ary  problems. 

1.  The  Diocese  of  New  Guinea  is  the  outcome  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Australian  Church.     Seventy  years  ago  Australia  was  an  archdeaconry 
in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta. 

2.  The  living  agents,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  for  their 
support,  are  provided  from  Australia,  with  a  little  help  from  English 
friends. 

3.  The  work  done,  amid  many  difficulties,  among  the  Kanakas  in 
Queensland  bears  fruit  in  the  devoted  labours  of  S.S.I,  teachers  in 
New  Guinea. 

4.  The  statistics  given  above  are  an   eloquent  argument  for  full 
Episcopal  organization  of  missionary  effort.    It  is  unfair  to  send  men 
to  a  country  like  New  Guinea  without  a  bishop  as  natural  leader. 

5.  The  Church  at  home  can  best  serve  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom 
by  generous  help  given  in  the  early  days  of  infant  dioceses. 

THE  PAPUANS 

The  Papuans  of  the  north-east  coast  are  really  Melanesians,  and 
akin  to  the  people  living  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Polynesia.  They 
are  still,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  into  contact  with  mission 
aries  or  traders,  living  in  the  stone  age,  and  are  now  passing  from 
the  neolithic  life  to  modern  civilization.  The  Papuans  are  a  most 
democratic  people,  acknowledging  no  chieftainship.  In  old  days 
when  they  were  threatened  by  danger,  they  selected  the  most  re 
sourceful  man  as  leader,  but  his  leadership  was  limited  to  the  emer 
gency.  This  has  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  government  by  the 
white  invader,  and  makes  the  conditions  of  mission  work  very  dif 
ferent  from  those  in  countries  where  some  form  of  monarchy  is  found. 
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They  arc  an  agricultural  people  showing  considerable  skill  in  the 
management  of  their  gardens  :  this  used  to  take  up  a  great  part 
of  their  time.  Life  was  not  "  all  work  and  no  play  "  :  trading  and 
fighting,  varied  with  hunting  expeditions  were  fairly  frequent.  The 
evenings  were  given  up  to  dances  and  discussions. 

Those  who  know  the  Papuans,  and  their  life  at  first  hand,  speak 
well  of  them.  In  the  old  days  their  village  life  was  a  disciplined 
one  where  respect  for  old  age  was  a  marked  feature.  The  village 
was  the  racial  unit.  The  people  seldom  stirred  far  from  home,  and 
this  exclusiveness  fostered  a  suspicion  of  strangers,  and  a  narrow 
conceit.  Two  things  take  them  further  afield — warfare  and  com 
merce.  The  Papuans  are  born  traders.  Among  a  people  of  strong 
undisciplined  passions  there  was  much  reckless  fighting.  Human 
life  was  not  much  accounted  of,  and  cruelty  is  a  common  feature 
in  the  treatment  of  foes.  The  Papuan's  idea  of  courage  is  not  an 
exalted  one.  "  He  prefers  to  gain  his  end  secretly.  He  does  not 
fight  in  the  open." 

Fighting  was  in  most  cases  followed  by  cannibal  feasts,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  where  the  influence  of  the  government  and 
missionary  has  not  yet  penetrated,  there  is  cannibalism  still. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  PAPUANS 

The  introduction  of  civilization  under  British  Government  has 
helped  the  Papuan  in  many  ways,  but  (see  the  recently  published 
"  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  Papua  ",  and  cf.  The  East  and 
the  West,  July,  1907)  it  has  not  by  any  means  been  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Eventually  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Papuans  will  come 
to  share  the  blessings  with  us  of  a  Christian  civilization.  At  present 
he  is  made  "  to  cease  to  do  evil ",  but  has  not  yet  "  learned  to  do 
well ". 

In  the  Royal  Instructions  to  the  first  Administrator  noble  words  were 
spoken  : — "  The  administrator  is  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
promote  religion  and  education  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
possession.  He  is  bidden  to  provide  protection  for  their  persons  and 
their  property,  to  restrain  violence  and  to  promote  justice  towards 
them,  and  he  is  to  adopt  and  support  such  measures  as  appear  to 
him  conducive  to  their  civilization."  How  far  has  our  rule  been 
beneficial?  It  must  be  thankfully  admitted  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  excellently  served  by  the  administrators,  and  they  have, 
generally  speaking,  been  fortunate  in  their  choice  of  subordinate 
officers  in  New  Guinea.  These  have  been  men  of  irreproachable 
character,  and  high  aims.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  the  resident 
Europeans  have  sometimes  complained  of  their  partiality  for  the 
natives.  They  have  been  forward  to  acknowledge  the  missionaries 
as  their  best  allies,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  quote  from  official 
documents,  as  well  as  from  speeches  at  missionary  meetings,  many 
testimonies  to  their  good  opinion  of  the  self-sacrificing  and  good 
work  done  in  the  different  missions. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Guinea  has  recently  said  of  the  natives  of  his 
dioeese:  "They  have  been  protected  by  a  most  humane  and  vigilant 
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Government  against  most  of  the  evils  which  have  followed  the  incur 
sion  of  the  white  man  in  the  Pacific.  Recruiting  for  work  outside  their 
own  country  has  never  been  permitted.  Native  rights  in  land  have 
been  scrupulously  respected.  The  Papuan  is  uninjured  by  the 
white  man's  grog." 

But  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  point  out  that  among  the  results  due 
to  the  white  invasion  are  the  following : — The  old  village  discipline 
has  been  relaxed.  Laxness  of  morals  has  followed  where  the  old 
law  and  native  customs  have  been  disregarded.  The  gambling 
habit  has  been  learnt  from  Europeans,  and  many  native  labourers 
have  staked  and  lost  their  wages  before  they  become  due.  The 
commissioners  say  that  "  government  protection  has  plunged  him 
(the  Papuan)  into  a  condition  of  peaceful  sloth.  The  net  result 
of  hustling  him  into  the  iron  period  has  been  to  render  him  more 
effeminate  and  correspondingly  indolent,  and  wanting  in  manly 
self-reliance." 

Superficial  critics  of  missionaries  often  fail  to  distinguish  between 
the  influences  of  religion,  trade,  and  government  among  primitive 
people.  These  suggest  more  problems  for  consideration  : — 

1.  How  can  the  Church  make  use  of  the  civilization  imposed  upon 
a  primitive  people  by  exigencies  of  Empire  ? 

2.  How  far   are  the  criticisms  directed  against  missionary  effort 
really  criticisms  of  imperfect  and  negative  civilization? 

3.  The  criticisms  of  white  men  living  amongst  savages  are  often 
severe  and  condemnatory.      Can  they  be  trusted?      Experience  in 
Papua  goes  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  much  better  than 
they  are  said  to  be. 

THE  PAPUAN  AND  THE  CHURCH 

The  Papuan  must  be  won  for  the  Church,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church. 

There  is  much  from  which  he  must  be  rescued.  However  good 
the  Government  may  be,  a  negative  non-religious  civilization  must 
leave  him  in  a  state  worse  than  that  in  which  he  is  found,  for  native 
life  is  still  steeped  in  sorcery  and  superstition,  and  the  people  are 
bound  in  chains  of  fear.  There  is  very  little  of  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  definite  religious  system.  The  spirit  world  is  the  real 
world,  peopled  by  beings  of  superhuman  power.  Evil  spirits  are 
propitiated  by  sacrifice,  they  are  summoned  by  the  incantations  of 
sorcerers  who  "  for  a  consideration"  will  supply  charms  as  a  protection 
against  their  evil  influences. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  Papuan  character  are  due  to  this  superstition. 
The  Bishop  speaks  of  sexual  purity  as  a  great  difficulty  to  the  native 
converts.  Untruthfulness  is  an  outcome  of  the  life  of  terror  in  which 
the  old  superstitions  plunge  the  land.  Again,  the  Papuans  are  very 
callous  in  the  wanton  and  careless  infliction  of  pain. 

On  the  other  hand  they  have  many  virtues.  Domestic  affection 
is  a  strong  feature  in  native  life.  They  are  most  unselfish  and 
generous,  and  they  have  a  great  capacity  for  patience,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  justice. 
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The  Papuan  must  be  won,  for  he  has  much  to  teach  the  Church, 
much  to  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  much 
to  give  which  will  help  us  to  understand  "the  Christ  that  is  to 
be". 

In  contrast  with  Anglo-Saxons  these  primitive  folk  have  a  keen 
realization  of  the  mystery  of  spiritual  things,  and  a  vision  of  the  in 
visible.  Their  grip  of  the  reality  and  spiritual  meaning  of  religion  is 
quite  wonderful.  Again,  their  faith  and  life  are  marked  by  a  wondrous 
simplicity.  Papuan  theology  will  not  be  a  highly  elaborated  system,  but 
it  will  issue  in  a  very  genuine  Christian  life.  The  Papuan  convert  by 
his  willingness  to  testify  to  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  tries  in  all  sincerity  to  translate  creed  into  conduct  is 
an  example  to  us  all.  Every  Papuan  Christian  becomes  in  turn  a 
missionary.  That  strange  anomaly  so  familiar  to  us,  of  professing 
Christians  who  "do  not  believe  in  missions",  is  quite  unknown  in  New 
Guinea. 

Again,  the  old  corporate  spirit  of  the  village  community  is  conse 
crated  now  in  the  idea  of  the  Church.  Negative  individualism  will 
never  find  a  place  among  these  children  who  have  carried  the  thought 
of  brotherhood  into  practical  religion. 

In  the  face  of  persecution  and  the  tyranny  of  Heathenism  the  Papuan 
Christians  have  shown  a  capacity  for  fidelity  which  is  worthy  of  all 
admiration  and  imitation. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH'S  MISSION 

may  be  briefly  described  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Evangelistic.     There  are  sixteen  "  Out  Stations  "  on  which  the 
missionaries  live  in  direct  contact  with  native  life.     The  work  of  these 
gathers  round  three  buildings  :  (i)  The  House.   The  life  of  a  missionary 
who  is  there  not  as  a  ruler,  or  a  trader,  appeals  by  its  spirit  of  sacrifice 
to  these  generous-hearted  savages.     Far  more  by  life  than  by  word  the 
gospel  is  preached.     It  is,  too,  at  the  missionaries'  house  that  the  sick 
native  comes  for  such  simple  "  ambulance  "  treatment  as  an  untrained 
missionary  can  give.     (2)  The  School.     The  native  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  reckon.     Here  at  the  village  school  a  very  elementary  stage 
of  education  is  begun  in  the  three  R's,  together  with,  of  course,  in 
struction  in  religious  knowledge.   (3)  The  Church.  This  with  its  regular 
services  and  instructions  is  the  centre  of  everything.     There  the  native 
may  learn  the  meaning  of  that  secret  in  the  life  of  the  missionary 
which  so  often  puzzles  him.     There  he  comes  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  to  give  himself  to  the  Saviour.     In  addition  to 
the  work  in  the  Church  every  missionary  of  course  itinerates  through 
his  district. 

2.  Education.     From  the  village  schools  the  most  promising  pupils 
are  taken  to  the  Higher  Grade  School  at  the  head  station.     Besides 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  secular  knowledge  there  is  a  most 
careful  and  pronounced   catechumenate  for   all   "  hearers  "    before 
baptism.    Native  evangelists  receive  a  simple  training  as  teachers,  and 
now  two  or  three  young  men  have  begun  a  course  of  preparation  for 
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the  diaconate ;  but  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before  any  Papuan 
is  admitted  to  Holy  Orders. 

3.  Medical.     The  bishop  has  appealed  in  vain  for  a  qualified  medical 
man  to  minister  to  the  native  as  well  as  to  the  white  man.     This  has 
not  prevented  an  attempt  to  do  medical  work.     A  Mission  Cottage 
Hospital  was  opened  on  the  River  Mamba  under  the  superintendence 
of  a.  qualified  nurse  some  years  ago,  but  had  to  be  closed  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds.     The  Bishop  hopes  to  re-open  it  again  as  soon  as  funds 
are  forthcoming. 

Treatment  is  given  for  fever,  sores,  and  other  simple  ailments  by 
the  white  missionaries.  This  is  not  by  any  means  all  that  should  be 
done,  but  until  a  medical  man  is  forthcoming,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted. 

4.  Industrial.     On  different  stations  a  certain  amount  of  industrial 
training  is  given.     Boys  are  trained  for  work  in  the  mission   fleet, 
on  the  farm,  and  on  the  plantations.     Others  work  under  the  printer 
and  carpenter.     As  the  Papuans  are  an  agricultural  people,  attention 
has  been  chiefly  given  to  training  for  work  on  the  land.     The  girls 
are  trained  for  domestic  service.      (The  Bishop  of  New  Guinea  has 
written  at  length  on  this  subject  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress, 
Section   D.) 

INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 

To  some  it  appears  that  all  trading  enterprises  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  mission  work  proper.  This  is  a  sound  principle,  but  what  is 
to  be  done  to  encourage  Christian  commerce  and  industry?  Would 
not  English  and  Australian  merchants  confer  great  benefits  on  the 
Papuan  community  by  organizing  trade  on  Christian  lines?  They 
could  in  this  way  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  work  of  the  Government, 
by  teaching  the  native  how  to  develop  his  own  country.  They  would 
also  save  him  from  exploitation  by  unprincipled  men. 

Australian  capital  is  now  being  invested  in  Papuan  land,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  investors  will  care  much  for  the  natives,  and 
no  greater  disaster  can  befall  the  Papuan  people  than  a  large  invasion 
of  white  men  concerned  only  about  their  own  enrichment,  with  little 
care  for  the  moral  uplifting  of  the  people. 

The  Commissioner's  report  mentioned  above  has  caused  some  alarm, 
as  there  seems  to  be  some  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  interfere  with  the  government  of  the  missions.  Such 
interference  will  be  resented  and  resisted.  The  Church  might  well 
consider  means  whereby  the  older  missions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  may  help  the  young  dioceses  like  that  of  New  Guinea.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  exchange  workers  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  passing  mention  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  mission  to  geology  and  anthropology. 

WHITE  MEN 

There  are  not  many  white  men  on  the  north-east  coast,  but  the 
Church  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  them  in  three  ways  : — 

(i)  The  <?nly  school  for  white  children  in  the  whole  of  British  New 
Guinea  is  the  Mission  School  at  Samarai. 
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(2)  Services  on  the  Gold  Fields  and  other  places  where  men  con 
gregate  are  held  whenever  possible. 

(3)  The  Cottage  Hospital  on  the  Gold  Fields  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind. 

HALF-CASTES 

There  is  another  class  in  New  Guinea  who  well  deserve  our  sympathy 
and  care,  namely,  the  half-caste  children.  Many  of  these  waifs  Have 
been  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  coast  to  'a  boarding  school 
near  the  head  station,  where  they  are  being  carefully  trained  for  useful 
life  in  their  native  country. 

NEEDS 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  Church's  mission  in  New  Guinea  at  the 
present  time  is  undoubtedly  an  increase  in  the  number  of  missionaries. 

1.  Clergy.     As  the  work  grows  we  must  provide  more  priests  for  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  the  people. 

2.  Medical  Men.    The  climate  of  New  Guinea  is  not  a  healthy  one. 
Both  white  men  and  natives  suffer  from  many  ailments,  and  all  alike 
will  welcome  the  aid  of  a  skilled  Christian  physician. 

3.  Laymen-Evangelists.    The  Bishop  of  the  New  Guinea  Mission 
has  shown  that  laymen  may  do  a  great  work  as  evangelists.     There  is 
much  people  still  to  be  won — "  but  the  labourers  are  few." 

4.  Laymen  Experts.  Agriculturists,  printers,  bookbinders,  carpenters, 
and,  indeed,  any  men  with  technical  knowledge,  and  with  a  love  of 
souls,  could  find  a  happy  sphere  of  work  in  New  Guinea. 

5.  Teachers,  male  and  female,  must  now  be  found  for  the  scholars 
passing  from  the  elementary  stage. 

6.  Nurses.     On  every  station  there  should  be  a  trained  nurse.     Now 
we  have  only  two  nurses  for  seventeen  stations. 

But  Australia  should  provide  these  workers.  We  hope  that  the 
Australian  Church  will  never  allow  herself  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  maintaining  her  own  mission. 

This  does  not  mean  that  exceptional  men  and  women  from  England 
may  not  find  a  sphere  of  work  in  New  Guinea,  but  they  must  be  ex 
ceptional  in  devotion  and  skill. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSIONS 

AMONGST  THE  INDIANS  OF 

GUIANA 

BY  THE  VEN.  ARCHDEACON  GWYTHER 

WHEN  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  visited  the  shores  of  Guiana,  the 
people  he  found  in  possession  of  the  country  were  the  Red  Indians 
whose  descendants,  locally  known  as  "  bucks  ",  for  a  long  while  now 
are  not  even  considered  when  the  ownership  of  the  land  has  been 
in  question. 

From  the  coastline  they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  :  and  it 
is  only  when  they  are  employed  to  bring  loads  of  timber  down  the 
rivers  from  the  woodcutters'  grants,  or  curiosity  entices  them,  that 
the  ordinary  dweller  in  Georgetown  sees  anything  of  them. 

Their  numbers  have  been  computed  at  figures  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  thousand.  There  is  unhappily  little  doubt  that  "  civilization  " 
in  the  shape  of  European  dress,  strong  waters,  and  immorality,  is 
doing  its  inevitable  work  of  gradually  eating  them  out. 

They  are  not  all  of  one  tribe  or  of  one  speech.  The  language  of 
the  Waraw,  Arawak,  Carib,  and  Wapisiana  is  so  utterly  distinct  that 
one  cannot  understand  a  word  of  what  the  other  is  saying.  An 
Accawoio,  however,  can  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  Carib,  Pata- 
muna,  Makusi,  and  (I  think).  Attorai. 

The  Waraw  is  probably  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  He  inhabits  the 
swampy  land  between  the  Pomeroon  and  Waini  rivers,  building  his 
house  often  in  the  trees  over  the  water. 

The  Arawak  is  probably  the  highest,  as  he  is  the  fairest  in  tint, 
and  having  been  brought  earliest  into  friendship  with  the  English 
has  almost  dropped  his  own  language. 

The  Carib  preserves  most  of  the  old  warrior  appearance,  and  keeps 
himself  much  aloof. 

As  we  proceed  further  up  the  highroad,  i.e.  the  rivers,  we  meet 
with  the  Accawoio  and  Patamuna,  now  a  good  deal  intermingled  by 
marriage,  and  an  occasional  Makusi.  The  Makusi  is  properly  a 
Savannah  Indian  and  does  not  belong  to  the  forest  belt.  On  the 
wide  open  Savannah  stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Roraima 
and  the  Brazilian  frontier,  the  main  tribes  are  the  Makusi,  Wapisiana, 
and  Attorai.  The  most  settled  of  these  people  are  the  Arawaks,  who 
are  rarely  found  far  inland.  They  were  the  first  to  receive  the  in 
struction  of  the  missionary,  and  the  whole  tribe  may  fairly  be  accounted 
Christian. 

The  earliest  mission  station  was  at  Bartika  Grove,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Essequebo  and  Mazaruni  rivers,  under  Mr.  Bernau,  and  from 
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that  centre  Mr.  Youd  worked  up  the  Essequebo  past  the  forest  belt 
and  planted  the  Cross  at  Pirara  on  the  wide  Savannah.  The  story 
of  how  his  life  was  sacrificed  and  the  mission  swept  away  may  be 
read  in  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Veness's  little  book.  The  gradual  establish 
ment  of  the  Pomeroon  missions  by  Mr.  Brett  is  told  in  his  book  on 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  and  the  excellence  of  the  foundation  laid 
by  him  is  evidenced  in  the  continuance  to-day  of  the  two  chief  centres 
at  Cabacaburi  and  Waramuri,  and  the  planting  of  others  in  the  Waka- 
pao,  Waini,  Barama,  and  Barima  rivers. 

To  the  alarm  of  the  little  flock  of  Arawak  Christians  at  Cabacaburi, 
a  party  of  the  dreaded  Accawoios  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  travelling 
pedlar  tribe,  as  Mr.  Brett  calls  them,  the  deadly  Kanaima  and  poisoning 
tribe  as  the  Arawaks  knew  them.  However  justified  their  alarm  by 
memories  of  the  past,  this  visit  was  fraught  with  unhoped-for  blessed 
consequences.  These  few  travellers  stored  up  most  carefully  the  teaching 
imparted  to  them  and  then  became  indefatigable  missionaries  carrying 
the  "  glad  news  "  wherever  they  went,  and  in  this  way  enough  know 
ledge  to  create  an  unquenchable  desire  to  know  more  of  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  spread  not  only  to  the  scattered  Accawoio  tribe, 
but  to  Carib,  Patamuna,  and  Makusi.  At  Cabacaburi  at  length  there 
were  well-defined  Arawak,  Accawoio  and  Carib  quarters,  each  tribe 
being  responsible  for  the  tidiness  and  maintenance  of  its  own  section. 

One  result  of  this  readiness  to  teach  others  has  been  in  later  years 
that  groups  of  men  and  women,  and  sometimes  children  too,  have 
arrived  at  one  or  other  of  the  various  mission  stations  and  astounded 
the  missionary  by  the  absolute  accuracy  with  which  they  have  repeated 
the  simple  Catechism  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Brett  in  the  Accawoio  as  well  as  in  the  Arawak,  Carib,  and 
Warau  languages.  Not  one  of  them  could  read  a  word.  This  ex 
cellent  and  brotherly  quality  goes  far  to  account  for  the  arrival  in 
town  from  time  to  time  of  Indians  from  the  far  interior  to  see  the 
bishop,  to  tell  him  that  they  have  built  a  church,  and  that  their 
Captain  had  sent  them  down  to  bring  up  a  clergyman  to  teach  them. 
It  has  not  been  possible  for  the  bishop  at  once  to  grant  such  requests, 
from  lack  of  men  and  money,  yet  they  have  not  been  neglected. 
Mission  stations  have  been  opened  further  and  further  afield,  visited 
with  more  or  less  regularity  by  superintending  clergy  until  such  time 
as  a  man,  far  better  two  men,  could  be  found  willing  to  endure  tem 
porary  exile  from  their  fellows,  and  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's 
devote  themselves  to  these  primitive  and  most  interesting  children 
of  the  upland  plains.  One  such  man  has  recently  offered  himself 
and  has  already  paid  a  preliminary  visit  to  Holmia,  the  homestead 
of  Dr.  Bovallius,  whose  untimely  death  has  deprived  the  Indian  of 
a  wise  and  sympathetic  friend. 

Two  industries  have  largely  affected  the  Indian.  Woodcutting, 
for  which  he  is  naturally  fitted,  has  attracted  him  and  helped  to 
bring  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  stations  on  the 
large  rivers.  Gold  digging,  which  in  recent  years  has  taken  further 
and  further  away  from  the  cultivated  coast  all  sorts  of  persons  who 
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previously  had  dreaded  to  leave  it,  has  served  rather  to  drive  him  away. 
Neither  of  them  has  made  him  a  better  man  than  he  was  before. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  because  the  Indian  himself  has  been  so 
helpful  in  diffusing  the  missionary's  teaching  that  the  Church's  work 
in  this  portion  of  the  field  has  been  made  simple  and  easy.  Not  so. 
Many  circumstances  conspire  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
very  readiness  he  shows  to  become  a  Christian  makes  the  careful 
missionary  particularly  anxious  that  he  should  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
appreciate  what  he  is  doing  in  seeking  the  "  Sacrament  of  Responsi 
bility  ".  But  it  is  not  often  that  the  catechumens  can  be  long 
detained  under  the  missionary's  instruction.  He  himself  very  likely 
has  to  move  on  ;  they  cannot  stay  if  he  can,  for  they  must  have  food, 
and  the  larger  the  numbers  brought  together  the  shorter  time  last 
the  ground  provisions  on  which  they  mainly  depend.  Teacher  and 
taught  may  never  meet  again.  Often  a  teacher  would  gladly  accom 
pany  a  party  returning  to  their  far-off  home — but  how  can  he?  and 
if  he  did,  how  is  he  to  live  ? 

Many  hundreds  of  children  have  been  taught  in  the  mission  schools, 
but  parents  sometimes  won't  and  sometimes  can't  leave  their  children 
behind  them.  If  they  are  left  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  them 
is  -more  than  the  catechist  dare  always  assume. 

Again,  what  should  the  training  be  to  make  the  baptized  Indian 
a  more  useful  and  worthy  man  than  he  has  been?  The  charge  is 
often  laid  against  him  of  being  lazy.  It  is  not  a  fair  charge.  It 
generally  means  that  some  employer  who  wants  much  for  little  is 
disappointed  in  his  returns.  The  Indian's  wants  are  few  and  easily 
satisfied — they  grow  of  course  with  his  acquaintance  with  races  of 
different  habits — they  do  not  necessarily  improve.  A  sufficiently 
intimate  knowledge  of  these  people,  gained  during  six  years'  work 
among  them,  assures  me  that  once  you  gain  the  Indian's  confidence 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  you  mean  well  by  him  and  your  word  can  be 
depended  upon,  you  can  trust  him  to  do  what  you  engage  him  to 
do  in  connexion  with  his  mission  station  or  anything  else  provided 
he  clearly  understands  what  you  want  and  when  you  want  it  done. 
As  example  is  stronger  than  precept,  he  has  learnt  more  evil  than 
good  by  contact  with  his  outer  world,  and  weak  Christians  of  other 
races  have  no  right  to  point  the  finger  of  derision  at  a  weak  corrupted 
Indian  brother.  The  fewness  of  his  wants  makes  harder  the  question 
what  he  is  to  be  taught  to  do.  Not  much  of  the  land  will  yield 
crops  after  a  few  years'  cultivation,  and  as  there  is  no  market  they 
can  only  grow  what  they  need  for  food.  The  native  manufactures, 
hammocks,  pottery  and  basket-work,  certainly  are  in  fair  demand,  but 
a  glut  would  easily  be  created.  Cattle  raising  they  are  debarred  from 
by  the  absence  of  grass — and  grass  brings  betes  rouges.  If  they  could 
raise  cattle  what  could  they  do  with  them  so  far  from  a  market? 

One  thing  they  can  do,  and  under  kindly  discipline  they  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  do  it,  that  is  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair 
the  mission  buildings  if  the  missionary  is  wise  enough  to  be  content 
with  structures  suited  to  the  bush  or  savannah  and  does  not  attempt 
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to  emulate  the  boarded-up  houses  of  the  coast,  even  for  the  church. 
That  God's  blessing  has  rested  upon  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Christ's  work  of  making  disciples  of  this  red  race 
we  can  be  confident.  There  is  not  yet  an  Indian  deacon,  but  three 
Indians  are  now  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools  on  as  many  missions 
and  giving  great  satisfaction.  No  canoes  of  painted  feather-crowned 
fighters  can  now  be  met,  nor  would  apology  be  made,  as  was  the 
case  when  Bishop  Austin  first  visited  the  Mahaica  creek,  that  had 
the  chief  known  he  was  coming  he  would  have  had  two,  instead  of 
only  one  supply  of  paiwari  (an  intoxicating  drink)  provided. 

Our  prayer  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
two  faithful  priests  to  offer  themselves,  and  into  the  hearts  of  others 
to  make  provision  for  them,  that  the  work  may  be  carried  forward, 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  avoided,  wise  methods  employed,  and  in  all 
God's  honour  promoted. 

Books  which  may  be  referred  to : — 

Life  of  Thomas  Yond,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Veness. 
Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Brett. 
Canoe  and  Camp  Life,  by  C.  B.  Brown. 
Among  the  Guiana  Indians,  by  E.  im  Thurn. 
Reports  of  the  Gniana  Diocesan  Church  Society. 
Reports  of  the  S.P.G.  (under  Guiana). 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSION 
IN  MELANESIA 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  W.  HOWARD 

INTRODUCTION 

AMONG  the  many  subjects  which  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress 
of  1908  will  be  called  upon  to  deliberate,  few  will  possess  that 
peculiar  interest  and  fascination  which  is  attached  to  the  work 
of  our  Church  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

It  is  clearly  quite  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  to 
enter  into  the  various  causes  which  have  brought  this  about — 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  books  and  literature  which  deal 
with  the  islands,  their  people,  their  customs  and  habits,  and 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  those  parts. 

A  list  of  books  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of  this 
paper.  There  are  books,  both  secular  and  religious,  which 
ought  to  be  read.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  secular  books  have  been  written  by  travellers  who  have 
been  unable  to  spend  much  time  in  the  islands  themselves, 
but  have  gathered  their  information  from  journeys  they  have 
made  in  those  parts  and  from  the  white  people  whom  they 
met  there.  All  who  have  lived  amongst  the  natives  for  any 
length  of  time  agree  that  it  takes  years  to  be  able  to  under 
stand  their  ways  of  thinking,  their  habits,  their  customs,  their 
religious  beliefs,  and  their  numerous  dialects. 

Both  the  secular  and  religious  history  of  the  Pacific  is  full 
of  interest,  a  good  deal  has  been  written  at  different  times  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  yet  to  be  found  out — perhaps  some  day 
some  one  will  take  in  hand,  to  collect  all  the  available  material, 
and  publish  a  readable  and  fascinating  history  of  this  part  of 
the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  is  any  mission  history  of  our 
Church  during  the  last  sixty  years  which  will  bear  looking 
into,  it  is  the  story  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.  There,  side 
by  side  with  the  record  of  failure,  of  disappointment,  of  lack 
of  labourers  and  of  means,  will  be  found  the  record  of  a  work 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  undaunted  courage  and  of  hope,  which  takes 
us  back  to  the  early  ages  of  our  Church.  If  there  is  one  lesson 
above  all  others  which  we  have  learnt  it  is  this — that  the  work 
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is  His  work,  done  in  His  time  and  in  His  way.  "  And  Jesus 
came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me 
in  heaven  and  in  earth."1 

So  if  there  is  any  motto  which  we  can  take  for  our  encourage 
ment  in  the  study  of  these  questions,  bearing  ever  in  mind 
that  we  are  but  the  instruments  in  His  Hands,  let  us  take  what 
Bishop  George  Augustus  Selwyn  called  the  grand  monosyllables 
of  Bishop  Bull, 

In  we  are,  and  on  we  must. 

PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  THE  MELANESIAN  MISSION 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Western  Pacific,  showing  the 
sphere  of  work  which  has  been  allotted  to  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  reveals  to  us  the  great  extent  of  sea  over  which  the 
islands  lie  scattered.  From  the  port  of  Auckland  to  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  distance  measured,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  one  group  of  islands  to  another  is  2,400 
miles. 

Norfolk  Island,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Mission,  is  700  miles 
distant  from  Auckland,  and  800  from  the  nearest  Mission 
station  in  the  New  Hebrides.  This  means  that  the  heaviest 
financial  burden  is  the  upkeep  of  the  Mission  steamer,  the 
"  Southern  Cross  ".  Each  voyage  that  the  ship  makes  if  she 
goes  as  far  as  the  Solomon  Islands,  costs  .£2,500.  She  now 
makes  two  long  voyages  a  year  and  one  short  one — this  means 
an  annual  expenditure  of  well  over  £6,000.  The  port  of 
Sydney  is  nearer  to  the  Islands,  although  the  route  via  Norfolk 
Island  would  be  somewhat  longer. 

For  the  missionaries  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  it  is  con 
siderably  cheaper  for  them  to  buy  nearly  everything  they 
need  in  Sydney,  or  from  the  steamers  trading  from  Sydney 
to  this  group,  than  it  is  to  buy  the  same  things  in  Auckland, 
and  have  them  sent,  with  no  cost  of  freight  by  the  "  Southern 
Cross  ",  from  Auckland. 

An  exception  is  the  tinned  meat — but  this  is  an  exception 
not  so  much  in  price  as  in  quality.  There  is  already  a  bi 
monthly  communication  between  Sydney  and  the  Solomon 
Islands.  If  Norfolk  Island  is  definitely  brought  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  import  of  duties  from  New 
Zealand  will  be  raised  and  greater  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Mission. 

The  Roman  Mission  to  the  Solomon  Islands  have  made 
their  head  quarters  in  the  group  itself.  They  have  several 
small  sailing-crafts  which  do  all  the  necessary  work  in  the 
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islands.  The  head  quarters  have  been  established  on  a  small 
island,  named  Rua  Sua,  off  the  coast  of  Guadalcanar,  which 
has  been  bought.  They  find  that  the  two  monthly  steamers 
from  Sydney  can  supply  them  with  everything  needed.  The 
communication  between  this  island  and  Sydney  is  usually 
seven  days. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  SCHOOLS 

Although  one  was  established  in  the  Banks  Islands  by  Bishop 
Patteson,  they  have  not  been  definitely  taken  in  hand  until 
recent  years.  Within  the  last  four  years  one  has  been  esta 
blished  again  in  the  Banks  Islands.  Dr.  Welchman  in  the 
Northern  Solomons  has  kept  one  going  for  several  years,  but 
he  has  only  been  able  to  keep  it  going  for  six  months  in  the 
year.  Another  is  now  being  established  in  the  Eastern  Solo 
mons. 

Their  purpose  is  primarily  to  have  some  testing-ground  for 
those  natives  who  are  willing  to  go  to  Norfolk  Island.  Hitherto 
many  boys  and  girls  have  been  brought  to  Norfolk  Island,  who 
have  afterwards  proved  to  be  unfitted  for  teachers.  Thus  the 
time  and  money  spent  on  them  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
misspent.  The  question  has  been  how  to  remedy  it.  The 
answer  has  been  found  in  the  establishment  of  Central  Schools. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  provided  each  group  has  one  or  more  Central 
Schools,  the  numbers  sent  to  Norfolk  Island  will  be  less.  Is 
this  for  the  best  ?  It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  so,  if  it  means 
more  will  turn  out  satisfactorily  as  teachers. 

Are  there  any  difficulties  connected  with  this  system  ?    Yes. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  a  mission  station  such  as 
Norfolk  Island  are  great,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  faced. 

What  is  the  best  way  in  which  the  Mission  station  at  Nor 
folk  Island  can  be  carried  on  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all 
concerned?  There  are  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  those 
working  at  Norfolk  Island  which  do  not  exist  in  the  islands, 
and  which  are  of  the  greatest  help  in  carrying  on  the  work 
there.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  living  is  very  much  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WHITE  WOMEN  SETTLEMENTS  IN 
THE  ISLANDS 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  amongst  the  Melanesian 
women  and  girls  in  the  islands  which  can  only  be  done  by 
white  women.  All  are  agreed  on  the  great  advantage  accruing 
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to  the  natives  of  such  settlements.  Where  they  exist,  as  in 
the  Solomons  and  the  New  Hebrides,  they  have  already  proved 
to  be  invaluable.  Taking  into  consideration  the  loneliness  of 
the  life,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  living  in  the  islands, 
the  position  of  the  native  women,  their  custom  and  habits, 
the  diseases  from  which  they  suffer ;  what  is  the  best  training 
for  those  who  are  to  work  amongst  them  ?  The  Roman  Mission 
has  its  sisters  living  in  the  islands,  four  always  living  together. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Steward,  the  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
island  of  Florida,  where  two  white  women  are  settled,  writes, 
in  November,  1907,  as  follows : — 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  sphere  of  influence  exercised  by 
the  white  ladies  could  extend  for  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
each  way  from  any  village  in  which  they  were  living  for  the 
time.  Beyond  this  distance  some  natural  obstacle  would 
prevent  all  but  a  casual  visit,  and  therefore  any  really  close  or 
intimate  intercourse,  and  there  are  some  thirty-seven  school 
villages  that  need  badly  the  influence  of  white  ladies  amongst 
their  women.- 

"  The  ladies  here  are  dependent  on  native  canoes  and  cannot 
be  continually  travelling  in  all  weathers.  This  is  out  of  the 
question,  let  alone  the  fact  that  a  stay  of  less  than  two  months 
or  so  in  any  one  place  can  have  little,  if  any,  lasting  effect ;  for 
the  women  of  Florida  have  been  so  long  left  alone  thst  it  needs 
more  than  a  visit  to  effect  any  change  in  their  habits  and 
manner  of  life." 

What  can  be  done  to  meet  such  difficulties  as  these  ? 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  EPISCOPAL  SUPERVISION 

The  Bishop  spends  six  months  of  each  year  at  Norfolk 
Island.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  go  periodically  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  England,  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Synod,  to  find  men  and  the  money  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  to  stimulate  further  interest  in  those  who  are  willing  to 
help.  The  remaining  six  months  of  each  year,  if  he  is  not 
required  elsewhere,  he  spends  amongst  his  people  in  their 
islands.  A  white  missionary  living  in  the  islands  will  usually 
only  see  his  bishop  for  one  or  two  days  each  year,  and  may 
only  see  him  every  second  year. 

What  can  best  be  done  to  free  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  to 
enable  him  to  see  not  only  more  of  those  who  work  under 
him,  but  also  of  the  natives  for  whose  spiritual .  welfare  he 
has  undertaken  so  high  an  office  ? 
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TRADERS  AND  NATIVES 

The  islands  in  which  the  Melanesian  Mission  is  at  work  have, 
during  the  last  five, years,  been  extensively  opened  up  to  trade  by 
the  incoming  of  the  white  settlers,  more  especially  in  the  Solomon 
Island  group.  There  are  nearly  250  resident  Europeans  in  this 
latter  group.  Every  year  the  white  population  increases.  In 
what  way  can  the  Mission  best  bring  to  bear  its  influence  on 
these  white  settlers? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Melanesian  is  an  imitative 
person,  if  he  sees  the  white  man  leading  a  life  of  self-indulgence, 
of  ease  and  sin,  and  growing  rich  at  the  same  time,  he  is  apt 
to  ask — Why  shouldn't  he  lead  the  same  kind  of  life?  In 
a  word,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  traders  and 
planters  should  not  be  left  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  Mission.  They  employ  numbers  of  natives,  several 
hundreds,  to  work  for  them  on  their  plantations  and  their 
ships.  These  natives  are  recruited  for  a  term  of  years,  usually 
three  or  four  years,  and  taken  away  from  their  own  homes. 
They  go  to  live  in  an  island  unknown  to  them,  and  spend 
their  time  working  on  the  plantations,  some  of  them  on  the 
ships.  They  speak  a  different  dialect  from  that  of  the  island 
on  which  their  work  lies.  Surely  the  Mission  must  face  the 
question,  what  can  she  do  for  them?  Can  she  do  anything 
with  her  present  staff  fully  occupied  in  their  various  spheres  ? 
— occasionally  something  has  been  done,  but  it  has  been  im 
possible  to  do  very  much.  These  boys  again  and  again  take 
the  colour  of  their  lives  from  their  employers. 

Several  hundreds  of  Melanesians  have  this  year  (1907)  been 
returned  from  the  sugar  plantations  in  Queensland  and  other 
parts  of  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  a  help  to  the  Mission, 
the  majority  not  so.  They  add  to  the  numbers  available  for 
labour  in  the  islands.  They  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  those  who  have  never  left  their  homes.  Only  by 
an  increase  of  workers  can  these  men  and  women  be  taught 
to  lead  Christian  lives.  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  missionary  in  charge 
of  Mala,  to  which  island  the  majority  of  these  natives  have 
been  returned,  writes  in  May,  1907,  as  follows  : — "  The 
arrivals  in  this  district  from  Queensland,  are  very  disappoint 
ing.  A  good  many  of  them  have  been  baptized,  but  lacking  the 
resolution  to  go  straight  to  a  school  among,  perhaps,  strangers, 
when  their  own  heathen  folk  welcome  them,  they  get  lost  to 
us,  and  quickly  lapse  into  heathenism  again."  In  his  last 
year's  report  for  1906  the  same  missionary  had  evidently  hopes 
of  better  things  for  he  says  : — "  The  final  cessation  of  Queens 
land  traffic  ought  to  work  for  the  good  of  Mala.  With  a  few 
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more  missionaries,  much,  I  believe,  could  be  done  at  this  time, 
but  the  islands  are  many  and  we  are  few.  Who  will  help  to 
staff  them  adequately  "  ?  If  this  appeal  was  strong  when 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  expecting  to  get  much  good  for  his  people 
from  the  return  of  the  natives,  with  how  much  greater  a  force 
does  it  come  when  even  those  who  had  been  baptized  are 

found  faithless  ? 

* 

OTHER  PROBLEMS 

Is  it  not  only  reasonable  but  right  that  a  white  missionary 
should  never  be  put  down  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
islands  without  the  Mission  undertaking  to  provide  him  with 
a  suitable  house  and  some  means  by  which  he  can  get  a  proper 
supply  of  fresh  water,  and  other  necessities  of  life  ? 

Would  not  small  sailing-crafts  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
tons  burden  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  those  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  large  districts,  where  long  and  tedious  journeys 
have  constantly  to  be  made  by  sea. 

Would  it  not  be  advisable,  providing  sufficient  funds  are 
forthcoming,  to  establish  some  sort  of  hospital  settlements  in 
the  various  groups?  Would  not  these  open  up  fresh  spheres 
of  work  for  trained  women  as  well  as  men? 

Would  it  not  be  a  wiser  and  a  truer  policy  to  try  and  occupy 
effectively  the  islands  in  which  we  are  at  work  already,  rather 
than  to  open  up  new  ground  ? 

If  the  Church  will  not  provide  the  men,  is  it  not  impossible 
to  expect  the  Bishop  to  occupy  new  ground,  when  he  cannot 
adequately  staff  the  islands  in  which  the  work  has  already  been 
in  progress  several  years  ? 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  easier  for  Europeans  to  live  in 
these  islands.  Better  housing,  better  food,  an  increasing  know 
ledge  of  the  treatment  of  tropical  diseases,  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  traders  from  whom  the  necessaries  of  life  can  be 
bought  on  the  spot,  the  gradual  opening  up  of  the  islands  by 
the  missionaries,  quicker  facilities  for  the  importing  of  goods, 
all  tend  towards  this  end. 

The  fact  of  there  being  many  dialects  spoken  deters  some 
from  the  work,  whereas  it  is  much  easier  to  learn  a  language 
by  hearing  it  constantly  spoken  and  having  to  learn  to  speak 
it  in  school,  in  the  services  of  the  Church  and  with  the  natives, 
than  it  would  appear  to  be. 

That  the  work  possesses  many  points  of  interest  and  en 
couragement  which  do  not  exist  in  the  work  at  home.  That 
the  results  which  God  vouchsafe*  to  give  are  often  very  visible 
ones.  That  the  pleasures  of  the  work  altogether  far  outweigh 
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the  hardships  of  the  life.     Could  not  these  and  other  points 
be  brought  more  clearly  before  the  Junior  Clergy  at  home? 

That  if  the  Mission  is  willing  to  criticize  herself  within  and 
ask  for  criticism  of  her  work  from  others,  she  also  asks  for 
a  far  greater  amount  of  real  sympathy  from  those  interested 
in  her  welfare,  that  a  far  greater  abundance  of  daily  prayer, 
which  costs  time  and  trouble  in  the  offering,  may  be  outpoured 
on  her  behalf.  That  the  difficulties  which  beset  her  may  be 
overcome,  and  that  she  may  go  forth  upon  her  way  conquering 
and  to  conquer. 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  NATIVES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

BY  MRS.  WINDHAM,  PRETORIA 

OPINIONS  differ  so  widely  as  to  the  merits  of  the  various 
methods  which  are  advocated  and  practised  in  the  general 
management  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  that  the  views 
expressed  by  the  writer  of  this  paper  should  merely  be  accepted 
as  those  of  an  individual  colonist  who  has  lived  amongst  and 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  one  particular  type  of  the  numerous 
aboriginal  races,  namely,  the  Zulu. 

Whilst  certain  rules  and  broad  principles  may  possibly  be 
taken  to  apply  to  all  the  tribes  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape, 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  of  them  should  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  when  we  know  how  much  they  differ 
in  race,  traditional  custom,  and  language. 

The  more  we  become  associated  with  them,  and  the  more 
experience  and  insight  which  we  gain  into  their  characteristics, 
feelings,  and  thought,  the  less  inclined  do  we  seem  to  pronounce 
any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  attitude  which  our  relationship 
with  them  should  assume. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  one  particular  reason  for 
such  a  feeling  of  diffidence,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  every  experiment  that 
has  been  tried  has  met  with  discouraging  and  often  with 
disheartening  results. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  the  first  efforts  of  civiliza 
tion  in  its  contact  with  an  absolutely  savage  people  should 
suffer  that  experience. 

We  are  suddenly  endeavouring  to  implant  upon  such  a  people 
the  advanced  conditions  of  the  highest  form  of  civilization, 
and  the  process  of  evolution  should  be  regarded  with  patience. 
That  considerable  progress  is  being  made  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show,  but  the  present  native  instinct  and  mode 
of  life  will  remain  with  us  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  influences  at  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  native  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  : — 

(a)  in  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Church  ; 

(b)  in  the  system  of  education  ; 
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(<:)  in  industrial  training  ;    and 

(d)  in  their  treatment  by,  daily  contact  with,  and  example 
of,  European  employers. 

It  may  be  well  to  study  and  analyse  the  effort  of  each  one 
of  these  influences,  and  this  will  be  done,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
in  the  order  mentioned. 

(a)  It  will  be  recognized  by  every  one  that  the  code  of 
morals  inculcated  by  the  Church  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
the  work  of  civilization,  and  both  the  white  and  black  races 
are  under  a  deep  obligation  to  the  missionaries  of  South  Africa 
for  the  noble  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  lay  this  founda 
tion  stone  for  the  moral  character  of  the  native.     Their  labours 
in  this  respect  are  deserving  of  every  support  and  praise.     It 
is  at  the  mission  station  near  his  home  that  the  native  first 
learns  the  lessons  of  truth,   honour,   and  righteousness,   and 
with  the  impression  of  that   training  upon   him  the  native 
should  be  well  prepared  and  equipped  for  his  development 
further  afield. 

(b)  Next,  let  us  turn  to  the  system  of  education  which  deals 
very  materially  with  the  subject  before  us. 

In  all  the  British  colonies  of  South  Africa,  mission  schools 
may  now  be  said  to  be  the  established  media  of  native  in 
struction. 

Missionaries  of  various  denominations  have  taken  up  and 
maintained  the  cause  of  native  education  with  the  utmost 
perseverance. 

Each  of  the  South  African  Governments  has  in  turn  recog 
nized  and  encouraged  their  services,  and  substantially  supported 
and  subsidized  the  missions  by  public  contributions  in  aid  of 
their  schools. 

The  Native  Affairs  Commission  reports  that  the  education 
imparted  by  this  State-aided  mission  school  system  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  natives,  and  it  therefore  recommends,  inter 
alia,  a  continuance  of  Government  grants  in  aid  of  native 
elementary  education. 

In  view  of  that  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  a  body  of  com 
missioners  of  very  wide  experience,  one  would  hesitate  to 
express  an  opinion  to  qualify  it  in  any  way,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact,  which  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  the  dis 
position  and  utility  of  the  school  native  of  to-day  leave  some 
thing  to  be  desired.  To  what  extent  this  effect  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  present  educational  system  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  fact  of  its  existence,  however,  appears  to  offer 
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a  sufficient  reason  for  considering  whether  the  system  which 
has  been  upon  its  trial  for  nearly  a  century  is  in  itself  at  fault, 
and,  if  so,  how  far  it  might  be  remedied. 

The  most  direct  way  of  putting  its  merits  to  a  practical 
test  is  to  try  some  other  method,  and  it  might  be  well  if  one 
or  more  Government  schools  could  be  established,  purely  as 
an  experiment,  at  convenient  centres,  with  an  entirely  different 
course  of  instruction  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  mission 
schools. 

Such  a  suggestion  is  not  intended,  of  course,  to  disturb  or 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  mission  schools,  which  should 
be  substantially  supported,  as  at  present,  by  the  Govern 
ment. 

The  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  involving, 
as  it  would,  a  material  departure  from  the  past  and  present 
native  educational  policy  of  the  South  African  colonies. 

Generally  speaking,  the  colonist  is  much  concerned  at  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  natives,  because  he  fears  that  their 
intellectual  development  must  eventually  bring  the  black  man 
into  serious  competition  with  the  white  in  most  of  his  daily 
vocations  and  means  of  livelihood. 

Looking  to  the  probable  results  of  a  literary  and  industrial 
training,  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  appre 
hensions  thus  entertained.  Any  marked  competition  of  the 
kind  might  conceivably  result  in  favour  of  the  native,  whose 
mode  of  living  and  whose  wants  are  comparatively  simple. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote 
their  material  improvement,  the  natives  might  be  trained  and 
encouraged  in  the  pursuit  which  is  most  natural  to  them, 
namely,  agriculture. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  any  possible  conflict  of 
interest  with  the  European  working  class,  a  good  literary 
instruction  per  se  can  be  but  of  limited  advantage  to  the  natives 
for  two  or  three  generations  at  least,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  as  a  rule  their  best  attainments  cannot  bring  them  to  the 
same  standard  of  proficiency  as  that  of  the  average  educated 
European,  and  that  even  then  the  openings  now  exclusively 
filled  by  Europeans  would  be  comparatively  few. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  position  of  the  natives  would  be  more  effectively  improved 
in  the  next  few  generations  by  directing  them  more  to  the 
school  of  agriculture  than  by  any  other  course. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
should  be  taught,  and  this  might  well  be  done  concurrently 
with  their  agricultural  instruction. 

Once  the  native  acquires  a  thorough  interest  in  farming 
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operations,  and  learns  to  depend  more  on  his  own  home  for 
his  support,  he  may  gradually  qualify  himself  for  the  responsi 
bility  of  possessing  an  individual  title  to  the  land  he  occupies. 

Until  he  can  be  brought  in  that  way  to  rely  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  to  attain  a  sense  of  personal  independence  and 
liberty,  the  whole  native  question  may  remain  a  menace  to 
the  country  and  retard  the  evolution  of  the  natives  them 
selves. 

Farming  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  in  South  Africa 
under  existing  conditions  by  means  of  white  labour  only,  and 
as  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colonies  must  largely  depend 
upon  their  agricultural  development  the  conversion  of  the 
native  male  population  into  a  farming  tenantry  is  as  much  a 
vital  matter  of  public  policy  as  it  is  a  future  means  of  existence 
and  contentment  to  the  native,  extending  to  him,  as  it  will, 
the  widest  field  of  employment. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  undesirable  that  native  men 
should  be  employed  as  household  servants,  and  they  should  be 
released  from  such  a  service  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  replace 
them  by  native  girls.  This  object  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  and  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  the  employment 
of  native  girls  will  become  as  customary  as  it  already  is  in 
certain  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  in  homes  where  no  man 
servant  is  to  be  found. 

In  order  to  promote  that  object,  special  training  schools 
ought  to  be  established,  preferably  at  mission  stations,  and 
liberally  subsidized  by  Government,  at  which  the  girls  should 
be  taught  in  every  branch  of  household  work,  such  as  cooking, 
the  care  of  children,  sewing,  washing,  and  ironing.  These 
schools  should  be  situated  in  native  centres  not  far  distant 
from  occupied  European  farms,  so  that  every  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  them  by  the  pupils,  and  that  immediate  employ 
ment  might  be  found  for  them  close  to  their  homes.  From 
the  farms,  the  sphere  of  their  service  could  gradually  be  ex 
tended  to  the  nearest  European  villages  and  townships,  and 
ultimately  to  the  larger  towns.  Until  the  experiment  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  success  in  the  districts,  and  has  met  with 
popularity  amongst  the  natives,  and  until  the  schools  can  turn 
out  a  fair  and  regular  supply  of  trained  girls,  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  send  them  to  the  larger  towns  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  evil  temptations  and  con 
tamination,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  native  *nen,  including 
many  of  the  criminal  type.  An  essential  feature  of  the  scheme 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  hostel  in  the  principal  towns 
to  which  the  girls  could  be  sent  direct  from  the  schools,  and 
from  which  they  could  be  engaged  by  employers.  In  this 
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way,  they  could  be  properly  cared  for,  and  allotted  only  to 
suitable  places  of  employment. 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
policy  of  inducing  girls  to  enter  into  domestic  service  is  the 
natural  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  civilization.  The  advance 
ment  of  the  natives  is  enormously  retarded  by  the  fact  that 
their  womenkind  remain  so  tied  to  their  homes.  Whilst  the 
men  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  influences 
of  civilization  when  at  work,  the  women  remain  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  influences.  The  result  naturally  is  that  the  men 
relapse  into  their  savage  ways  soon  after  they  return  to  their 
kraals.  To  wean  the  native  from  savagery,  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  women  should  be  brought  into  the  closest 
touch  with  Europeans.  In  no  better  way  could  that  be 
attained  than  by  employing  young  girls  as  domestic  servants. 
New  wants  will  be  created  in  every  direction,  and  the  women 
will  insist  upon  a  higher  standard  of  life  all  round.  The 
ideas  of  polygamy  will  disappear,  and  the  status  of  the  women 
be  automatically  raised  to  its  proper  standard.  A  great  step 
forward  will  be  taken  in  inculcating  the  value  and  advantage 
of  labour.  The  men  will  be  more  contented  to  remain  in 
service  for  longer  periods  of  time  when  their  women  folk  also 
are  at  work.  The  economic  effect  upon  the  acute  labour 
problem,  which  is  always  at  our  doors,  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  whole  community,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
abnormally  high  cost  of  living  at  the  present  time  will  be 
removed,  and,  last  of  all,  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping, 
which  adds  such  a  burden  to  the  white  woman's  life  in  this 
country,  will  be  overcome. 

(c)  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  industrial  training, 
which  is  chiefly  afforded  to  the  native  in  the  extensive  mining 
industries  of  this  colony.  Whilst  disadvantages  must  attach  to 
the  employment  of  some  200,000  men  upon  the  mines,  away 
from  their  homes  and  the  simple  conditions  of  their  kraal  lives, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strict  discipline  and  control 
under  which  they  live,  combined  with  the  regular  and  con 
tinuous  nature  of  their  work,  is  beneficial  to  the  native,  and 
teaches  him  the  habit  of  steady  labour.  The  all-round  im 
provements  in  their  general  living  conditions  on  the  mines 
unquestionably  makes  for  the  contentment  of  the  labourers. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  is  so  abundant  that 
the  mining  industry  must  continue  to  absorb  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  available  native  labour-supply  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  the  training  which  the  natives  thus  receive  will 
inevitably  have  its  influence  upon  the  native  character.  It  is 
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the  duty  of  the  Government,  no  less  than  that  of  the  industry, 
to  see  that  that  influence  is  not  harmful  but  beneficial. 

(d)  Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  native 
when  he  comes  into  contact  with  the  European  employer.  It 
is  here  that  the  greatest  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  at  work. 
Just  as  there  has  been  shown  to  be  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
native  races  and  tribes  amongst  us,  so  do  we  find  a  cosmopolitan 
community  of  Europeans  of  every  class.  With  few  exceptions, 
all  the  worst  vices  of  the  native  are  learned  amongst  the  lowest 
European  classes  in  crowded  townships.  The  protection  of  the 
native  from  demoralization  under  such  circumstances  is  practically 
impossible,  and  the  evil  is  one  which  can  only  be  accepted  as 
inevitable.  But  it  is  in  the  general  treatment  which  the  native 
servant  receives  amongst  the  better  class  of  Europeans  that 
particular  attention  might  be  directed  with  advantage.  Through 
the  mere  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  native  charac 
ter,  a  great  deal  of  harm  is  innocently  done  by  masters  and 
mistresses. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  which  is  made  is  to  allow  any 
kind  of  familiarity,  or  to  admit  the  native  to  any  appearance 
of  equality  or  social  intercourse.  To  avoid  this,  the  native 
should  be  made  to  clearly  understand  his  position  from  the 
very  outset  ;  he  should  very  rarely  be  taken  into  conversation  ; 
civility  and  respect  from  him  should  be  rigidly  insisted  upon  ; 
the  rule  should  invariably  be  that  he  should  only  speak  to  his 
employer  when  spoken  to  ;  the  disobedience  of  any  order 
should  never  be  overlooked  ;  joking  should  be  carefully  avoided  ; 
and  impudence  cannot  be  too  severely  checked.  Such  trifles 
as  smoking  in  the  presence  of  employers,  speaking  to  them 
with  their  hats  on,  or  sitting  down  when  being  spoken  to, 
should  not  be  allowed. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  native  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  observance  of  such  rules,  and  he  will  respect  his  employer 
for  maintaining  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  lay  your  hands  upon  a  native  otherwise 
than  under  very  grave  provocation.  In  meting  out  any  form 
of  punishment  to  him,  be  very  sure  that  your  action  is  abso 
lutely  just,  for  the  native  has  the  keenest  sense  of  justice. 
Pay  him  well  for  good  service,  and  give  him  his  orders  in 
no  uncertain  or  persuasive  manner.  Avoid  nagging  him  into 
surliness  in  petty  little  ways,  and  let  him  at  all  times  feel  in 
no  doubt  that  you  are  his  master  or  mistress. 

If  treated  in  this  way,  the  many  fine  qualities  of  the  native 
will,  as  a  rule,  manifest  themselves,  and  little  will  be  seen  of 
the  trouble  he  can  give  under  mismanagement. 
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Within  such  a  short  compass,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
do  more  than  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  conspicuous 
features  of  a  subject  so  comprehensive  and  complex  as  that 
of  the  training  and  treatment  of  a  race  only  just  emerging 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  but  the  few  observations  which 
have  been  made  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  some 
notice  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question. 
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CHURCH  WORK  AMONGST  THE  ABORIGINES 
IN  CHRISTENDOM 

INDIAN  MISSIONS  IN  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  RUPERTS  LAND 

A  SURVEY  OF  THEIR  CONDITION  AND 
PROSPECTS 

BY  REV.  CANON  BURMAN,  WINNIPEG 

.  THE  sub-title  above  given  has  been  inserted  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  district  covered  by  the  following  survey  included  the  vast 
regions  of  North-Eastern  Canada — extending  from  the  provisional 
Western  boundaries  of  Labrador  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  the  North- 
West  Territories  really  begin. 

The  history  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  to  the  natives  of  this 
Province  falls  roughly  into  four  periods,  viz. : — (i)  1823-1850;  (2)  1850- 
1865  ;  (3)  1865-1900  ;  (4)  1900  to  present  time. 

In  the  first  period  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  Planting.  Though 
the  work  of  the  Church  began  in  1820,  when  the  Rev.  G.  West  was 
sent  out  to  minister  to  the  people  attached  to  the  post  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  it  was  not  until  about  1823  that  special  work  among 
Indians  was  undertaken.  From  that  time  until  the  arrival  of  Bishop 
Anderson  in  1849,  a  few  principal  missions  were  planted  as  strategic 
points,  from  which  the  country  round  might  gradually  be  reached. 

2.  1850-1865  was  a  period  of  development,  when  the  missionaries 
felt  their  way  up  the  great  waterways  and  across  the  plains,  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  work,  until  it  fairly  well  covered  the  land  from  the 
eastern  limit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mackenzie  and  Yukon. 

3.  1865-1900  was  the  great  period  of  organization,  following  the 
extension  of  the  Episcopate  by  the  late  Archbishop  Machray  ;   making 
closer  personal  supervision  possible  and  resulting  in  both  the  expansion 
and  strengthening  of  the  work. 

During  these  three  periods  the  work  was  almost  altogether  main 
tained  by  C.M.S. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  nine  dioceses 
in  place  of  one,  and  the  few  missions  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
had  become  63  principal  stations,  with  54  out-stations  and  a  staff  of 
59  clergy  and  70  lay-workers.  The  people  attached  to  these  numbered 
just  over  11,000. 

4.  The  present  period,  beginning  with  1900,  seems  sufficiently  marked 
by  the  sudden  impetus  given  to  immigration.     From    1875   onward 
there  had  of  course  been  great  developments  in  the  way  of  immigra 
tion,  and  the  building  of  a  railway  across  the  Pacific  ;    but  this  had 
mainly  affected  only  the  southern  portion  of  the  country  and .  the 
great  plains,  upon  which  only  a  few  Indians  were  found.     It  had  not 
greatly  affected  Indian  missions.     But  since  1900  we  have  had  such 
a  flood  of  new  population,  and  such  an  increase  in  railway  extension, 
as  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  the  most  sanguine  ;    and  we 
are  faced  by  new  problems  as  regards  Indian  missions  and  their  support. 
They  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows  : — 
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1.  The  opening  up  of  the  country  as  above  indicated,  bringing  about 
a  new  condition  of  things,  affecting  deeply  the  lives  and  prospects  of 
the  Indians. 

Their  territory  has  been  invaded,  on  the  one  hand  cutting  off  their 
means  of  livelihood  as  regards  hunting,  &c.,  on  the  other  bringing  to 
them  new  methods  for  making  a  living,  and  also  new  and  grievous 
temptations.  And  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Within  another  decade 
vast  regions,  still  inaccessible  to  all  but  Indians  and  the  most  hardy 
travellers,  will  be  likewise  invaded. 

2.  This  has  already  greatly  disturbed  the  work  of  the  missions  in 
certain  regions  and  will  do  so  more  as  the  country  develops.     It  has 
tended  to  draw  away  the  people  from  old  centres — to  rising  towns 
and  villages  ;    has  made  life  on  the  reserves  given  them  for  agricul 
tural  purposes  less    attractive  to  the  younger  generation,  as  it  has 
in  some  cases  driven  the  people  to  seek  other  districts  where  they  can, 
undisturbed,  pursue  their  old  methods  of  life. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  the  missions  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  by  degrees  of  the  support  of  C.M.S. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  would  have  been  met  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Canadian  Church,  but  this  has  not  been  realized.  Two  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  this.  First,  so  far  as  Eastern  Canada  is  concerned, 
the  Church  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  urgency  of  the  situation — 
partly  perhaps  because  it  does  not  realize  either  the  extent  or  the 
difficulty  of  the  work.  Second,  the  whole  Church,  both  East  and 
West,  has  been  so  impressed  by  the  tremendous  problem  of  providing 
for  the  enormous  influx  of  settlers  scattered  over  a  country  of  bewilder 
ing  distances,  that  the  Indian  work  has  been  overshadowed,  almost 
forgotten. 

Yet  the  Indian  missions  are  flung  still  wider  afield  and  cover  a 
region  vaster  yet  than  the  land  likely  to  be  settled  by  these  incoming 
thousands.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Before  we  attempt  to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  may 
be  well  to  survey  present  conditions  somewhat  more  closely,  in  order 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  before  the  Church  may  be  made 
manifest. 

1.  The  great  majority  of  Indians  in  the  region  under  consideration 
are  Christians.     A  considerable  number  are  attached  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  most  of  the  others  are  our  fellow  churchmen. 

2.  Our  Church  having  been  practically  alone  in  the  field  with  Rome, 
until  recent  years,  is  looked  to  by  the  Indians  as  their  hope  and  support 
in  religious  things. 

3.  While  from  the  very  first  efforts  have  been  made  to   inculcate 
the  duty  of  giving  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  yet  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people,  large  numbers  of  whom  live  literally  and  un 
avoidably  from  hand  to  mouth,  has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
contribute  to  any  appreciable  extent.     The  same  condition  still  pre 
vails  except  among  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  agricultural 
Indians. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  missions  are  to  be  continued,  it  must  be 
by  the  gifts  of  the  Church  at  large. 

4.^  Educational  work  has  always  been  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
missions.  This  has  incidentally  involved  the  caring  for  a  good  many 
orphan  or  destitute  children.  At  present,  where  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished  by  the  Government,  it  provides  to  some  extent 
for  both  boarding  and  day  schools,  but  its  grants  are  as  a  rule  quite 
insufficient  for  effective  work.  Yet  upon  these  schools  depends  the 
very  future  of  the  race  as  regards  religious  training.  Some  contend 
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that  the  Church  should  not  be  called  upon  for  their  support,  but  it 
seems  obvious  that  if  the  Church  is  at  all  to  control  them  for  the  sake 
of  giving  religious  training,  it  must  be  prepared  to  make  some  financial 
contribution  toward  their  maintenance. 

There  is  a  further  function  before  these  schools,  at  any  rate  for  some 
years  to  come,  which  is  to  bring  to  notice  and  give  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  native  teachers  and  missionaries. 

If  the  Church  loses  the  schools  her  work  is  doomed. 

5.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the  buildings  and  their 
equipment  for  mission  purposes.     These  form  a  valuable  asset,  together 
with  landed  property  acquired  by  right  of  occupation. 

6.  While  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future  must  be  largely  pastoral, 
giving  care   and   oversight  to  groups  of  Christians,  there  are  still  a 
considerable  number  of  heathen  Indians,  scattered  through  the  various 
dioceses. 

It  is  naturally  difficult  to  enumerate  these.  In  the  northern  dis 
tricts  it  is  impossible.  However,  eliminating  for  our  purpose  the 
dioceses  of  Mackenzie  River  and  Athabasca,  and  the  Eskimo  of  the 
extreme  northern  portions  of  Keewatin  and  Moosonee,  we  have,  accord 
ing  to  Government  returns,  the  following  figures,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  approximately  correct : — 

1.  Rupert's  Land,  1,320  heathen  at  26  reserves,  varying  from  i  to 
1 88  at  each. 

2.  Saskatchewan  and  Qu'Appelle,  2, 224 heathen  at  45  reserves,  vary 
ing  from  2  to  215  at  each. 

3.  Calgary,  1,780  heathen  at  7  reserves  (1,275  are  at  4  reserves).  Those 
at  Church  missions  number  1,190  as  per  last  returns. 

4.  Keewatin,  1,754  heathen  at  34  reserves,  varying  from  6  to  155 
at  each. 

This  gives  a  total  of  7,078  pagans  nominally  located  at  112  points. 
This  means  that  reserves  have  been  assigned  at  these  places,  at  which 
these  people,  with  others  who  are  Christians,  live  constantly  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  hunters,  which  they  visit  occasionally.  At  many 
reserves  the  Church  has  missions.  A  careful  survey  of  prevailing 
conditions  gives  the  following  results  : — (i)  With  two  exceptions  the 
pagan  Indians  are  scattered  in  small  groups  over  the  whole  country. 
These  are  mostly  in  touch  with  some  mission  of  the  Church  or  other 
Christian  body,  and  their  conversion  may  be  looked  for  in  due  time. 
The  exceptions  are,  first,  the  heathen  in  Keewatin,  numbering  1,754, 
found  in  one  large  district  known  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  country. 
For  these  we  have  three  small  missions  on  Rainy  River,  near  together. 
There  are  also  two  boarding  schools  under  other  churches.  Thus 
the  greater  number  are  scattered  over  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  so 
nomadic  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  or  more  points  could  be  judi 
ciously  selected  from  which  to  attempt  their  civilization.  The  second 
exception  is  found  in  Alberta,  where,  out  of  the  1,780  pagans  given, 
some  twelve  hundred  are  concentrated  on  four  reserves  upon  which 
the  Church  has  missions.  Here  an  increased  force  and  concentration 
of  effort  seemed  desirable.  The  Eskimo  of  Northern  Hudson  Bay 
and  Arctic  regions,  including  the  Mackenzie  River  Delta  and  adjacent 
shores,  are  an  unknown  quantity.  They  will  require  special  efforts 
and  persistent  methods  of  work,  probably  for  all  time. 

The  heathen  of  other  parts  of  Mackenzie  River  are  not  numerous. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  sparsely-peopled  Athabasca,  where  probably 
two  new  missions  would  meet  all  needs. 

7.  The  missions  have  for  many  years  been  inadequately  manned. 
Romanists  have  outnumbered  us  many  times.     While  they  have  often 
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overmanned  we  have  had  far  too  scanty  forces.  The  result  has  been 
that  at  some  missions  all  along,  and  at  others  at  certain  seasons,  the 
solitary  ordained  man  or  catechist  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the 
work,  when  the  Indians  have  visited  the  missions  in  force,  as  they  do 
periodically. 

Then,  too,  there  has  been  some  grave  difficulty  in  supplying  vacancies 
caused  by  resignations  or  absence  on  furlough.  Also,  few  men  have 
ever  at  one  time  been  in  training  for  future  reinforcements. 

Lastly,  the  missionaries,  often  willing  to  do  and  capable  of  transla 
tion  work,  have  lacked  time  for  this  important  matter. 

Perhaps  we  may  now  attempt  to  suggest  some  answers  to  the  question 
above :  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

1.  There  must  be  an  effort  made  to  meet  new  conditions,  by  laying 
down  some  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  strengthening 
of  a  languishing  cause,  and  by  bringing  before  the  whole  Church  the 
importance  and  needs  of  Indian  missions,  and  by  making  every  effort 
to  elicit  sympathy  and  practical  help.     As  the  Canadian  Church  cannot 
do  all  that  is  required,  the  Church  of  the  Motherland  must  be  appealed 
to  not  to  cease  its  past  efforts,  but  rather  to  increase  its  gifts.     While 
it  is  hard  to  predict  future  events,  it  seems  likely  that,  in  say  twenty 
years,  conditions  will  have  so  changed  that  the  special  demand  of 
this  work  will  be  largely  diminished. 

2.  The  different  dioceses   concerned   should   join   forces,   map   out 
some  systematic  plan  which  will  as  long  as  is  necessary  give  unity  to 
the  work — will  attract  the  attention  of  the  Church,  and  which  will 
give  a  fair  division  of  financial  resources  furnished  by  the  Church. 
It  should  also  endeavour  to  work  up  self-support.     As  time  goes  on 
the  small  native  congregations,  which  have  become  surrounded  by 
those  of  settlers,  should  be  merged  in  the  common  work  and  thus 
supported  entirely  by  the  common  funds  of  the  diocese. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  education,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
the  State  to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  expense,  while  the  Church,  for 
reasons  given  above,  should  keep  its  hand  upon,  every  school  assigned 
it,  and  cheerfully  bear  the  comparatively  small  expenditure  involved 
therein. 

In  this  connexion,  too,  more  work  should  be  undertaken  in  the  way 
of  training  men  and  women  for  places  on  the  mission  staff.  This 
should  include  promising  natives  for  posts  as  catechist,  &c.,  as  well  as 
others  for  ordination. 

4.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  furnishing  literature  to  the 
Indians  ;    not  only  as  to  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer  Books,  &c.,  but 
there  should  be  provided,  at  any  rate  in  the  principal  languages  spoken, 
manuals  of  devotion,  definite  Church  teaching,  and  simple  books  of 
instruction.     These  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Indians,  and  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  them. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSIONS 

AMONGST  ABORIGINES  IN 

AMERICA 

BY  S.  H.  BLAKE,  K.C. 

THE  North  American  Continent  has  been  of  late  so  much  before  the 
world  that  it  needs  but  a  few  sentences  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  position 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  a  century  ago,  their  life,  their  occupation,  and 
their  surroundings.  At  the  same  time  the  enormous  difficulty  of  obtaining 
accurate  statistics  over  a  vast,  comparatively  unknown,  region,  where 
parts  of  the  country  are  almost  inaccessible,  some  portions  having  never 
been  traversed,  and  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  migratory 
tribes  ever  moving  in  pursuit  of  game,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Notwith 
standing  the  opening  up  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  territory  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  within 
Treaty  limits,  there  are  vast  regions  of  Canada  in  which  there  are  numbers 
of  nomadic  Indians  outside  of  Treaty  limits  where  the  opportunities  for 
obtaining  information  do  not  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  Treaty  Indians. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  fur  trader 
and  an  occasional  traveller,  vast  tracts  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  Continent, 
covering  an  area  of  three  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  thousand 
from  north  to  south,  were  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  Indians,  who  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  this  land,  hunting  on  horseback,  or  employing 
the  canoe  in  the  summer  time  as  a  means  of  transportation  over  the  innumer 
able  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the  winter  snowshoes  or  dog-sleds,  in  pursuit 
of  the  moose  and  caribou,  and  of  many  fur-bearing  animals,  notably  the 
buffalo,  the  beaver,  and  the  fox,  which,  bought  by  the  fur  trader,  gave  the 
Indian  the  means  of  support,  although  leaving  him  entirely  dependent 
upon  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  furs  for  his  supplies. 

The  main  root-stocks  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  Canada  are  : — 

Haida,  Eskimo  or  Innuit, 

Tsimahean,  Kootenay, 

Kwakintl-Nootka,  Dene  or  Athapascan, 

Algonquin,  Salish, 

Iroquois,  Hurons. 

The  first  three  are  wholly  confined  to  Canada  ;  the  remaining  seven  are 
found  also  in  the  United  States.  These  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
bands  or  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Mic-Macs,  Crees,  Saulteaux, 
Chippewas  or  Ojibways,  Ottawas,  Blood,  Blackfoot,  Peigan,  Stonies,  and 
Sarcees. 
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No  statistics  of  population  under  small  tribal  divisions  are  kept. 

There  are  1,445  Indian  reserves  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  containing 
4,962,751  acres. 

Indian  reserves  are  set  aside  in  order  that  the  aborigines  may  have  tracts 
of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  which  may  not  be  alienated  without  their 
consent  and  that  of  the  Government,  and  where  they  may  be  free  from 
encroachment  by  their  surrounding  white  neighbours  ;  with  annuities  and 
personalty  promised  under  the  treaties,  these  form  the  Indian  estate, 
which  is  designed  as  a  basis  for  their  support  and  civilization. 

Roughly  speaking  the  only  districts  in  Canada  that  are  not  covered  by 
Treaty  are  as  follows  : — The  Ungava  District  and  those  portions  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  district  north  of  the  6oth  parallel  of  latitude. 

Certain  other  important  areas  in  Canada  are  not  covered  by  what  are 
generally  called  Treaties  ;  thus,  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British  Columbia,  have 
not  been  formally  ceded  by  the  Indians.  Their  territorial  rights  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  acknowledged  by  the  apportionment  of  reserves  under 
varying  conditions,  and  the  beneficial  treatment  of  the  Government  in  the 
way  of  assistance  to  destitute  Indians,  education,  &c.,  &c.,  have  been 
extended  to  them,  but  they  do  not  receive  these  in  exchange  for  a  land 
cession. 

The  Indians  were  virtually  masters  of  the  whole  of  this  vast  territory, 
subject  only  to  the  undefined  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  until  the 
year  1870,  when  by  arrangement  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Prior  to  that  date,  and  in  1867,  the  Indian  Department  had 
arranged  for  a  contribution  to  Indian  Schools  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  This 
system  was  apparently  extended  to  schools  in  the  newly  acquired  North 
west  Territory.  Shortly  thereafter  began  the  making  of  Treaties  for  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands,  the  first  of  which  Treaties, 
of  which  there  are  ten  already  in  existence,  was  entered  into  on  August  3, 
1871.  In  the  main  features,  these  Treaties  resemble  one  another,  and  the 
principal  matters  provided  for  in  each  are — (i)  the  setting  apart  reserves 
as  the  property  of  the  Indians  sufficient  to  give  to  each  family  of  five  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  ;  (2)  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxi 
cating  liquors  ;  (3)  a  present  of  three  dollars  per  capita  to  each  Indian  on 
the  reserve  ;  (4)  a  provision  for  schools  for  the  Indians  to  be  conducted  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government. 

On  March  14,  1879,  Mr-  N-  F-  Davin  made  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  subject.  He  recommended — (a)  that  wherever  the  Missionaries  have 
schools  those  schools  should  be  utilized  where  possible  by  the  Government ; 
that  notwithstanding  the  migratory  nature  of  the  population,  it  would 
be  well  to  establish  not  more  than  four  industrial  schools  to  test  their 
results.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  competent  inspection,  and  urged 
that  "  the  salary  of  a  teacher  must  be  such  as  will  induce  good  men  to  offer 
themselves  ". 

In  1883  a  grant  of  $44,000  was  made  by  Parliament  to  establish  three  of 
such  industrial  schools.  From  time  to  time  various  regulations  have  been 
passed  under  which  these  schools  have  been  carried  on,  and  their  number 
increased. 

On  June  19,  1907,  Dr.  Bryce,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs,  reported  "  on  the  Indian  Schools  of  Manitoba  and  the  North 
west  Territory",  that  of  a  total  of  1,537  pupils  reported  upon,  nearly  25  per 
cent,  are  dead  ;  of  one  school  with  an  absolutely  accurate  statement,  69 
per  cent,  of  ex-pupils  are  dead  ;  and  that  everywhere  the  almost  invariable 
cause  of  death  given  is  tuberculosis,  the  result  of  imperfect  methods  of 
heating  and  ventilation. 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  Christianity  was  introduced  to 
the  Red  River  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  whence  it  spread  along 
Manitoba  to  Saskatchewan,  to  Hudson's  Bay,  to  Mackenzie  River,  and 
intermediate  localities  as  far  as  Fort  McPherson  and  the  Yukon.  Schools 
were  established  and  maintained,  but,  although  the  Indians  under  their 
Treaties  with  the  Government  abandoned  their  hunting  grounds,  and  a  new 
system  of  life  was  introduced,  the  instruction  necessary  to  warn  the  Indian 
of  the  result  which  would  follow  from  this  change  was  not  given.  The 
Indian  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  tubercular 
diseases. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Department  in  its  last  census  (March  31, 
1907)  is  as  follows  : — 


Provinces. 

Dioceses. 

Total  Indian 
Population. 

Ontario. 

Algoma,    Huron,    Niagara, 

23,783 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Ottawa. 

Quebec. 

Quebec,  Montreal. 

11,380 

Nova  Scotia.                ) 
P.  E.  Island.                 $ 

Nova  Scotia. 

\          2,114 
j             288 

N.  Brunswick. 

Fredericton. 

1,764 

British  Columbia. 

Caledonia,  New  Westminster, 

25,092 

Columbia,  Kootenay. 

Yukon. 

Yukon. 

3,302 

Manitoba. 

Rupert's  Land. 

8,445 

Saskatchewan. 

Saskatchewan. 

7,471 

Alberta. 

Calgary. 

5,56i 

North-West  Territory. 

Mackenzie  River,  Keewatin, 

2M45 

Moosonee,        Qu'Appelle, 

Athabasca. 

23  Dioceses. 

"0,345 

(1)  According  to  this  schedule  (taken  from  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Depart 
ment),  the  total  number  of  Protestant  Indians  in  the  Dominion  is  30,290, 
of  which  15,380  are  Anglicans,  1,572  are  Presbyterians,  1 1,620  are  Methodists, 
1,103  are  Baptists,  18  Congregationalists,  and  597  belong  to  other  Christian 
bodies  ; 

(2)  35,682  are  Roman  Catholics  ; 

(3)  '0,347  are  Pagans. 

The  above  schedule  accounts  for  76,319  of  the  population,  but  there  is 
a  note  to  it  that  the  religion  of  34,026  Indians  (nomadic)  is  unknown,  and 
that  as  to  the  Indians  in  the  North-west  and  Yukon  territories  there  are 
"  no  details  ". 

The  work  of  evangelizing  and  educating  the  Indian  which  has  been  now 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  enable  a  reasonable  test  by  results  to  be  made,  shows 
that  the  means  employed  in  some  localities  have  not  resulted  in  apparent 
success,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether,  looking  at  the  overpowering 
demands  of  Missionary  work  in  many  fields,  work  in  such  localities  should 
be  continued. 

For  instance,  in  eleven  dioceses  out  of  the  twenty-three  in  the  Dominion, 
of  a  total  Indian  population  of  45,398,  only  3,122  are  returned  as  nominal 
Anglicans,  the  proportion  in  the  other  twelve  dioceses  being  rather  larger. 
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Possibly  nothing  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  changed  position  of  the 
Indian  in  the  Dominion  than  a  careful  perusal  of  the  following  schedules, 
which  show  in  each  locality  (A)  the  population,  the  land  under  cultivation, 
the  value  of  the  products,  and  (B)  the  amount  received  from  wages,  various 
industries,  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping  : — 


Province. 

Popula 
tion. 

Land 
cropped. 

Grains  and 
Roots  (bush.) 

Hay 
(tons). 

Value. 

Ontario      .... 

23,783 

17.331 

565,363 

27,799 

$429,750 

Quebec      .... 

11,380 

5,004 

140,319 

7,809 

116,650 

Nova  Scotia    .     .     . 

2,114 

273 

9>85i 

901 

13,692 

New  Brunswick  . 

1,764 

479 

12,458 

262 

7»327 

Prince  Edward  Island 

288 

52 

1,867 

49 

939 

British  Columbia 

25,092 

11,056 

430,621 

11,385 

309,005 

Manitoba  .... 
Saskatchewan  .     .     . 

8,445 
7>47J 

5,928 
10,146 

132,660 
267,260 

15,686 
38,830 

"7,635 
218,786 

Alberta      .... 

5,561 

1,987 

67,484 

18,170 

74,164 

Totaf      .     .     . 

85,898 

52,256 

1,627,883 

120,891 

1,287,948 

B. 


Hunting 

Province. 

Wages. 

Industries. 

Fishing. 

and 
Trapping. 

Total. 

Ontario     .... 

$518,292 

$226,173 

$71,454 

$103,694 

$1,349,363 

Quebec      .... 

508,398 

97,44J 

3,777 

89,952 

816,218 

Nova  Scotia    .     .     . 

24,650 

23,775 

6,7i5 

5,700 

74.532 

New  Brunswick  .     . 

56,150 

24,000 

10,415 

7,050 

104,942 

Prince  Edward  Island 

150 

^OSS 

M45 

55 

!5'324 

British  Columbia 

379,455 

215,636 

370,206 

196,646 

1,470,948 

Manitoba  .... 

85,870 

19,800 

43,841 

69,903 

337,049 

Saskatchewan      .     . 

47,5i6 

57,206 

31,169 

129,498 

484,175 

Alberta      .... 

38,917 

37,°59 

5,765 

28,135 

184,040 

Total      .     .     . 

$1,659,398 

$7M>I25 

$544.487 

$630,633 

$4,836,59! 

The  opening  up  of  the  country,  the  market  for  its  products,  the  oppor 
tunities  of  earning  wages,  on  the  railways,  in  the  lumber  camps,  in  the 
canneries  and  in  the  many  industries  arising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
North-west,  the  entrance  of  Fur  Companies,  and  others,  have  through  com 
petition  increased  largely  the  price  to  be  paid  for  all  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  thus  all  are  benefited,  and  the  curse  of  rations  and  pauperization  appears 
happily  to  be  passing  away  from  the  land.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  very  large  sum  above  set  forth  of  $4,836,591  was  earned  by  the  85,898 
in  treaty  limits,  and  gives  a  result  of  $282  a  family. 

The  total  number  of  schools  throughout  the  Dominion  is  303 — 226  day, 
55  boarding,  and  22  industrial.  The  class  of  school  and  its  locality  are  as 
follows  : — 
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Province. 

Class  of  School. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

Industrial. 

Ontario  

75 
J9 

10 

6 
i 

3* 

46 

20 

8 

5 

3 

8 
9 
H 
18 

3 

5 
9 

2 

3 
3 

83 
19 

10 

6 

i 
53 
57 
37 
29 

3 

5 

Nova  Scotia      .     .     . 
New  Brunswick 
Prince  Edward  Island 
British  Columbia  .     . 
Manitoba     .... 
Saskatchewan  .     .     . 
Alberta  
North-west  Territories 
Outside  Treaty  Limits 

Total     .... 

226 

55 

22 

303 

The  denomination  to  which  each  school  belongs  is  :- 


Province. 

Undenomi 
national. 

Roman 
Catholic. 

Church 
of 
England. 

Metho 
dist. 

Presby 
terian. 

Salva 
tion 
Army. 

Ontario  
Quebec  

37 

25 

12 

12 

i 

9 
3 

Nova  Scotia      .     .     . 
New  Brunswick     .     . 
Prince  Edward  Island 
British  Columbia  .     . 
Manitoba    .... 
Saskatchewan  .     .     . 
Alberta   
North-west  Territories 
Outside  Treaty  Limits 

3 

i 
i 

10 

6 

i 
16 
ii 
10 
13 

2 

15 

30 

IQ 

i 

5 

17 

8 

7 

4 

5 
7 

Si 

45 

1  06 

9i 

44 

16 

i 

From  July  i,  1877,  to  June  30,  1906,  the  expenditure  on  Indian  education 
by  appropriations  of  the  Dominion  amounted  to  $6,527,374.57.  This  is 
apart  from  all  other  expenditures  made  by  the  Dominion  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian,  and  in  addition  to  the  very  large  expenditure  made  by  the 
various  churches  engaged  in  this  work. 

Not  more  than  54  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  attend  the  schools 
in  operation  throughout  the  Dominion. 

I  gladly  quote  a  passage  from  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Com 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1906,  where  the  same  questions  with  which  we 
are  dealing  are  found  : — 

"  I  take  special  pleasure  in  reporting  a  net  increase  of  six  in  the  number 
of  day  schools  maintained  among  the  Indians,  for  these  little  schools 
not  only  perform  the  usual  functions  of  such  institutions  with  the  pupils 
themselves,  but  radiate  knowledge  of  better  habits  of  life  and  a  higher 
morality  through  the  tepees,  cabins,  and  camps,  to  which  the  children 
return  every  night.  They  are,  in  my  judgement,  the  greatest  civilizing 
agency  of  any  through  which  we  try  to  operate  upon  the  rising  generation." 
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The  following  statement  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  made  on  the  i4th  and  28th  of  last  January  in 
answer  to  a  deputation  that  waited  upon  him  of  representatives  of  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  Churches.  The  Honourable  Frank 
Oliver,  the  Superintendent,  is  also  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  Dominion. 
No  person  is  better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  this  Northern  country,  its 
prospects,  its  needs,  the  nature  and  habit  of  the  Indian,  and  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  present  position  of  the  Indian  question  : — 

"  On  the  reserves  which  have  heretofore  been  served  by  these  schools 
(the  industrial)  an  improved  type  of  day  school  might  be  established. 
The  staff  would  consist  of  a  married  teacher,  and  on  the  large  reserves  of 
a  nurse  also,  and  a  nutritious  and  simple  noon-day  meal  might  be  served 
to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  nurse  might  be  occupied  in  house-to-house 
visitation  directing  sanitary  measures,  and  the  wife  of  the  teacher  should 
have  domestic  qualifications  which  would  make  her  useful  in  instructing 
the  Indian  women  in  the  ordinary  domestic  employments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  British  Columbia  Indians  are  prac 
tically  self-supporting,  and  the  policy  of  removing  the  children  from  their 
parents  and  separating  them  from  the  ordinary  vocations  by  which  in 
their  future  lives  they  must  obtain  a  living  is  questionable. 

My  belief  is  that  the  attempt  to  elevate  the  Indian  by  separating  the 
child  from  his  parents  and  educating  him  as  a  white  man  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  deplorable  failure.  I  believe  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
the  Indian  is  to  accept  the  family  conditions  established  by  Providence  and 
hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  parents  by  elevating  their  children.  In 
other  words,  that  a  good  day  school  on  the  reserve  is  a  better  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians  than  the  industrial  or  even  the 
boarding  schools. 

The  mutual  love  between  parent  and  child  is  the  strongest  influence 
for  betterment  in  the  world,  and  when  that  influence  is  absolutely  cut 
apart  or  is  deliberately  intended  to  be  cut  apart  as  in  the  education  of 
Indian  children  in  industrial  schools,  the  means  taken  defeats  itself. 
Children  must  love  and  therefore  respect  their  parents  or  they  cannot  or 
will  not  respect  themselves.  To  teach  an  Indian  child  that  his  parents 
are  degraded  beyond  measure,  and  that  whatever  they  did  or  thought  was 
wrong,  could  only  result  in  the  child  becoming,  as  the  ex-pupils  of  the 
industrial  schools  have  become,  admittedly  and  unquestionably  very 
much  less  desirable  elements  of  society  than  their  parents  who  never  saw 
the  schools." 

We  have  not  tested  the  great  benefit  flowing  from  a  first-class  system  of 
day  schools  with  up-to-date  teachers.  Out  of  the  226  day  schools  for 
Indians  in  the  Dominion  there  are  in  100  of  these  schools  637  children,  or  an 
average  of  six  and  one-third  child  in  each  school.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  average  attendance  is  two,  some  three,  some  four,  and  so  on.  The  utter 
failure  of  any  attempt  to  do  good  in  these  miserable  little  bands,  and  the 
distressing  effect  upon  the  broken-idown  teacher,  need  no  comment.  What 
a  farce  in  place  of  real  education  and  uplifting ! 

There  has  been  such  a  transformation  in  the  whole  of  the  country  in  which 
this  old  system  has  been  in  vogue  that  it  is  plain  to  any  person  considering 
the  subject  that  what  might  have  answered  reasonably  twenty-five  to  fifty 
years  ago  is  now  absolutely  out  of  date  and  ceases  to  fulfil  the  duty  cast 
upon  us  to  educate  really  the  Indian  according  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  and  programme  of  the  Superintendent  from 
which^the  above  quotations  are  made  will  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  make  the 
following  reply :— 
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(a)  Let  the  Department  undertake  its  programme  and  let  the  Churches 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power  aid  therein.     But  let  the  burden  of  education 
fall  upon  the  Government,  as  it  rightly  should. 

(£)  Let  this  programme  include  proper,  up-to-date,  well  ventilated  and 
drained  schools,  with  proper  farm  and  garden  accommodation  and  sur 
roundings  and  all  the  equipments  necessary. 

(c)  Let  the  teachers  be  first-class,  skilled  in  their  subjects,  and  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  hygiene,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  diseases  and 
weaknesses  of  the  Indian. 

(d)  Let  the  instruction  be  such  as  is  fitted  for  the  surroundings  and  the 
locality  in  which  the  child  will  be  placed. 

(e)  Let  an  uplift  be  given  to  every  child  which  will  be  carried  back  to  the 
reserve  and  thus  each  child  made  an  educator  in  the  tent  or  wigwam,  and 
the  effect  of  the  school  spread  through  the  reserve. 

(/)  Let  there  be  a  married  man  and  his  wife  to  touch  the  life  of  the  child 
in  all  its  developments. 

(g)  Where  the  reserve  is  large,  let  there  be  a  deaconess  or  hospital  nurse 
to  go  beyond  the  school  and  visit  the  reserve  and  help  to  educate  the  men 
and  women  there  to  the  needs  of  the  new  life,  which  the  necessities  of  our 
country  require  of  them,  by  ending  the  chase  and  bringing  them  to  the 
agricultural  or  such  like  life. 

(b)  Let  there  be  the  Missionary,  full  of  life  and  vigour,  up  and  down  in 
the  reserve  and  at  the  school  aiding  in  the  general  work  of  instructing  and 
uplifting,  especially  in  his  own  spiritual  department,  the  young  and  old. 

(*)  The  school  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  outdoor  life,  and  an  object  lesson 
given  to  each  pupil  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

(/)  A  good  warm  lunch,  a  practical  lesson  in  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in 
every  member  of  his  class,  will  be  an  object  lesson  which  will  draw  more 
than  all  the  compulsory  regulations  that  can  be  passed. 

(k)  Let  no  child  be  admitted  to  the  school  without  the  doctor's  certificate 
that  he  is  free  from  infectious  diseases  which  are  so  prevalent,  and  that  he 
can  enter  the  school  without  danger  to  his  own  health  or  that  of  his  com 
panions.  Let  this  not  be  merely  a  regulation,  but  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 

(/)  Let  a  careful  record  be  kept  of  each  pupil  attending  the  school  and  so 
far  as  possible  of  the  after  life,  that  the  results  may  be  fairly  tested,  and  let 
it  be  the  duty  of  the  local  agent  and  missionary  to  help  in  procuring  situations 
and  to  warn  and  supervise. 

This,  in  place  of  separating,  draws  together  the  parent  and  the  children, 
and  continues  and  increases  the  interest  of  the  one  in  the  other,  and  sends 
out,  by  means  of  the  children,  the  education  of  the  teacher  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  school-house  and  makes  it  the  pulse  to  be  felt  all  through  the 
reserve.  This,  to  my  mind,  would  be  a  blessed  system,  and  as  far  in  advance 
of  what  we  have  as  it  is  almost  possible  to  conceive.  I  am  confident  that 
there  are  many  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  join  in  such  an  undertaking, 
and  many  women  who  would  educate  themselves  for  the  work  of  hospital 
and  school. 

The  instruction  given  has  answered  reasonably  in  the  past,  but  we  are 
now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  present  day  evil,  to  be  found  wherever 
the  white  man  invades  the  land  of  the  Indian,  drunkenness  and  immorality. 
Besides  improved  schools  for  children,  Rescue  Homes  are  wanted,  where 
women  who  have  been  led  astray  may  be  instructed  and  helped  to  a  better 
life. 

It  is  dishonest  for  us  to  take  the  splendid  lands  of  the  red  man,  to  draw 
him  from  his  old  heritage,  to  coop  him  up  on  reserves,  and  turn  these  hunting 
grounds  into  a  land  so  rich  in  agricultural  products  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  turned  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time  not  make  such  reason- 
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able  provision  for  the  Indian  as  the  change  in  life,  caused  by  us,  absolutely 
necessitates.  The  Churches  have  expended  much  money  in  co-operating 
in  the  work  of  education  and  instruction.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists  should  not  continue  to  co-operate, 
each  accepting  the  localities  in  which  they  at  present  work,  continue  to 
give  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  and  enter  upon  an  aggressive  work 
of  christianizing  the  pagan  Indians  which,  adding  those  who  are  outside 
the  Treaty  limits  to  the  number  within  the  Treaties,  would  make,  possibly, 
the  number  of  pagan  Indians  in  the  dominion  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand. 
If  the  Church  were  freed  from  the  everyday  details  and  expense  of  the 
schools,  a  large  field,  at  present  untouched,  might  be  covered,  while  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  could  be  regularly  given. 

THE  ESKIMO. 

There  are  about  500  of  our  Eskimo  brethren  north  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  on  Herschell,  Bailey,  and  Richard  Islands.  There  are  about  1,000 
on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  Churchill  north.  There  are  about 
1,500  along  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Hudson's  Strait,  and  thence 
north  to  Pond's  Inlet. 

After  much  consideration  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  some 
where  on  Hudson's  Strait,  possibly  at  Ashe  Inlet,  on  Big  Island,  a  central 
location  for  aiding  physically  and  spiritually  the  Eskimo.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Government  that  if  it  would  allot  a  sum  of,  say,  $5,000,  to 
be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  its  officers,  in  putting  up  the 
necessary  buildings  in  some  places  to  be  selected  as  the  centre  of  this  under 
taking  it  might  be  made  the  means  of  doing  a  work  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  so  admirably  carried  on  by  the  Moravians  among  the  1,000  Eskimo 
found  on  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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CHURCH  WORK  AMONG  THE 
ABORIGINES   OF  AUSTRALIA 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  H.  CAMPION 
FORMERLY  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  BUSH  BROTHERHOOD,  DUBBO,  AUSTRALIA 

"  AUSTRALIA  for  the  Australians  "  is  a  common  saying  among  us.  When 
we — the  English-speaking  race — first  came  to  Australia  we  found  a  black 
race  in  possession.  We  took  their  country,  colonized  it,  and  to-day  hold  it 
up  as  one  of  the  proudest  and  greatest  of  Britain's  daughter  states,  and 
strive  so  to  control  immigration  as  to  ensure  for  all  time  a  "  white  Australia  ". 
This  may  be  right,  but  it  cannot  be  right  if  we  forget  our  duty  towards  the 
aboriginal  population,  for  we  are  provoking  the  judgement  of  God  upon  us 
as  a  Christian  nation  if,  while  pushing  the  country  for  all  it  is  worth  as  a 
wealthy  asset  of  Empire,  we  forget  the  aboriginal,  who  has  been  justly 
alluded  to  as  "  Lazarus  at  the  Gate  ".  Lazarus  at  the  gate  he  is,  indeed, 
to  Australia.  The  aborigines,  since  the  British  occupation,  have  been  dying 
out,  slowly  in  some  parts,  more  rapidly  in  others,  most  rapidly  where  civiliza 
tion  is  most  developed.  They  are  for  the  most  part  a  delicate  race,  contract 
ing  diseases  which  baffle  the  doctors,  and  suffering  from  contact  with  the 
white  population,  which  has  introduced  vices  and  diseases  that  spread 
rapidly  among  them. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are,  perhaps,  100,000  blacks,  mostly  in 
North,  Western,  and  Central  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  parts  of  Queensland  and  West  Australia  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  civilization,  and  are  as  a  rule  overlooked  by  their  respec 
tive  governments,  but  in  parts  of  Western  Australia  and  in  Central  and 
Northern  Australia  they  are  still  savage,  or  semi-savage,  wandering  about 
in  tribes  numbering  about  300  each,  wearing  little  or  no  clothing,  meeting 
for  their  corroborees  and  practising  their  very  debased  semi-religious  rites. 

They  are  to  a  certain  extent  a  menace  to  the  white  population  in  remote 
districts,  but  on  the  whole,  though  weak  in  character,  are  peaceable,  and  any 
trouble  that  has  taken  place  has  been  for  the  most  part  the  fault  of  the 
whites,  who  have  not  only  introduced  their  vices,  but  have  poisoned  them 
like  rabbits.  As  for  the  half-caste  problem  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  Bishop 
of  Carpentaria :  "  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  ordinary  bushman  should 
speak  of  the  blacks  in  terms  he  would  scarcely  apply  to  his  dog,  and  certainly 
not  to  his  horse,  and  yet  be  willing  to  enter  into  relations  with  them,  in 
which,  on  his  own  showing,  every  higher  motive  is  utterly  excluded,  to  pro 
duce  a  race  which,  though  his  own  offspring,  he  regards  with  even  more 
contempt  than  he  does  the  blacks  themselves." 

It  is  time  now  to  ask  two  questions. 

First,  to  what  extent  have  the  English  people  in  Australia  realized  their 
responsibility  to  the  blacks,  materially  and  spiritually,  and  secondly,  what 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  future  ? 

On  the  whole  the  Colonial  Governments  have  done  their  duty  by  the 
aborigines.  Their  care  of  them  has  been  often  clumsy  and  spasmodic,  but 
it  has  been  genuine  and  increasingly  effective.  A  department  is  usually  set 
on  one  side  to  deal  with  the  aborigines.  Expense  has  not  been  spared. 
In  Western  Australia  £108,972  has  been  spent  in  eight  years.  Grants  are 
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made  to  Missions  in  some  colonies.  For  instance,  in  Western  Australia 
£10,000  was  granted  in  nine  years.  Grants  of  land  are  also  made  to  them. 
In  New  South  Wales  reserves  are  allotted  to  them  where  from  50  to  300 
blacks  can  camp.  Houses  are  sometimes  erected  and  encouragement  given 
them  to  cultivate  their  own  land.  Rations  are  served  out  to  the  women  and 
children,  and  once  a  year  clothes  and  blankets.  On  the  whole  the  Colonial 
Governments  have  done  their  duty.  The  same  can  certainly  not  be  said 
of  the  Christian  community  generally.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  blacks 
have  been  a  menace  to  the  whites  in  far  away  districts,  but  nothing  can 
justify  the  wholesale  poisoning  of  the  blacks.  The  writer  of  this  leaflet  was 
lately  talking  to  a  well-travelled  Australian,  who  remarked  quite  casually, 
"  Why  if  you  give  the  blacks  phosphorus  in  their  flour  it  only  makes  their 
eyes  water,  but  if  you  mix  arsenic  with  the  flour  that'll  stretch  them  out !  " 
Certainly  we  have  much  for  which  to  atone  ! 

And  now  how  about  the  Christian  organization  in  general,  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  particular  ? 

Briefly,  work  has  been  done,  large  sums  of  money  spent,  but  with  a  few 
splendid  exceptions  success  has  not  been  achieved.  This  has  been  due 
partly  to  the  mysterious  physical  disposition  of  the  aboriginal,  which  seems 
to  break  up  when  improved  by  refining  influences,  partly  to  ignorance  of 
the  character  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  mostly  to  lack  of  continuity 
in  the  effort  made. 

The  Church  of  England  has  been,  we  fear,  very  remiss  in  the  matter.  In 
Western  Australia  they  have  tried  again  and  again,  it  is  true,  but  have  only 
succeeded  where  their  efforts  have  been  sustained.  For  instance,  in  1852 
Mrs.  Camfield  began  her  work  among  the  girls,  and  in  1865  tried  the  novel 
experiment  of  finding  husbands  for  the  girls  under  her  care.  This  work  has 
never  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and  is  therefore  doing  good  work  to-day.  The 
Government  inspector  writes  of  it :  "  Under  this  system  of  loving-kindness 
the  girls  really  look  upon  the  Mission  as  their  home,  and  are  loth  to  leave  it, 
and  no  girl  has  ever  yet  run  away  from  the  home  since  its  foundation,  thus 
establishing  a  record  in  this  respect  in  mission  work  throughout  Australia." 

The  greatest  achievement,  however,  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  at 
Yerrabah,  in  North  Queensland.  This  was  started  sixteen  years  ago  by 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Cribble,  and  has  since  been  carried  out  most  successfully 
by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Gribble.  In  the  first  six  years  it  was  carried  on  without 
any  Government  subsidy,  but  since  then  has  received  State  help.  In  this 
Mission  over  300  aborigines  are  maintained  and  educated. 

There  is  a  staff  of  nine  missionaries,  and  the  object  of  the  mission  is  not  to 
train  the  blacks  for  service  but  to  make  the  settlement  self-supporting,  and 
to  provide  a  home  for  aborigines  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  the  only 
safe  method — keeping  them  from  contact  with  the  whites,  and  giving  them 
an  interest  in  their  own  homes.  The  Government  report  on  the  work  speaks 
thus  :  "  What  strikes  one  so  forcibly  in  the  general  working  of  the  institution 
is  the  fixed  routine,  according  to  which  all  arrangements  are  carried  out,  the 
cultivation  of  the  idea  that  any  work  undertaken  individually  is  in  reality 
for  the  common  good.  What  struck  me  most  was  not  the  wonderful  pro 
gress,  but  the  character  of  the  men  and  of  their  work,  the  evident  interest 
they  had  in  everything,  their  pride  in  their  smartness,  the  determined  per 
sistence  shown  in  their  drills  and  in  heavy  agricultural  work,  which  requires 
constant  toil,  their  reverence  in  church,  and  the  constant  attention  to  all  that 
was  said,  and  the  universal  air  of  happiness  and  contentment.  It  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  aborigines  of  Yerrabah  have  shown  themselves 
as  capable  of  those  qualities  of  discipline,  unselfishness,  self-restraint,  and 
fixity  of  purpose  which  go  to  make  up  civilized  social  life  as  any  other 
people.  It  is  surely  a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  powers  of  the  Gospel  that  it 
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has  wrought  such  a  change  among  a  people  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  lowest 
human  types,  and  the  wonder  is  deepened  when  we  remember  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  people  have  been  taken  not  from  the  primitive  and  un 
spoiled  tribes  but  from  those  who  had  already  become  degraded  loafers  and 
hangers-on  on  the  outskirts  of  white  civilization." 

But,  after  all,  the  mission  work  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  whole  of 
Australia  only  touches  a  few  hundred  out  of  the  100,000.  What  else  have 
we  to  point  to  ?  The  parochial  clergy  are  quite  unable  to  look  after  these 
children  in  understanding,  and  even  if  they  could,  the  work  is  a  work  by  itself 
— a  missionary  work. 

Take  for  instance  New  South  Wales.  There  are  several  thousands  of 
aborigines  within  her  borders.  The  parochial  clergy  are  for  the  most  part 
unable  to  tend  them.  A  special  mission  is  needed.  The  Church  of  England 
fails  to  lead,  and  an  Undenominational  Mission,  called  the  New  South  Wales 
Aborigines  Mission,  takes  the  field.  Excellent  in  its  way,  but  hardly  satis 
factory  to  English  Churchmen  who  cry  out  against  undenominational 
religion.  So  supine  is  the  Church  of  England  in  the  matter,  that  when  at 
the  last  Provincial  Synod  in  Sydney  inquiries  were  made  about  this  Unde 
nominational  Mission  no  information  could  be  given  by  Church  people. 
Lazarus  lies  at  our  gate  full  of  sores  and  we  pass  him  by  !  The  Brotherhood 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  Church  of  England  Mission,  has  lately  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  keeps  a  brother  working  solely  among  the  aborigines,  and 
has  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  New  South  Wales  Aborigines  Mission 
to  keep  one  very  large  district  intact  as  a  sphere  to  be  worked  only  by  a 
Church  Mission.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  send  more  men  to  assist 
in  the  work,  who  will  use  the  Brotherhood  centres,  from  which  to  reach  the 
various  camping  reserves.  This  work  is  full  of  hope,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  an  instance  of  an  aboriginal  who  himself  walks  twenty-eight  miles 
on  a  Saturday  in  order  to  teach  in  a  Sunday  School  on  the  Sunday. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said. 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  aborigines  lies  very  heavily  upon  us  in  that  we 
have  their  country  and  have  spoilt  their  vigour  by  our  own  vices  and  in 
fluence. 

2.  The  Colonial  Governments  have  on  the  whole  done  their  duty  by  the 
aboriginal. 

3.  The  different  Christian  organizations  have  partly  realized  their  responsi 
bilities  to  the  aborigines  and  have  spent  large  sums  of  money,  but  the  work 
has  failed  from  ignorance  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people,  from 
the  sensitive  constitution  of  the  people  which  unaccountably  suffers  often 
from  any  attempt  to  improve  it,  and  above  all  from  lack  of  continuity. 

4.  The  Church  of  England  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions  ha's  not  so  far 
taken  the  lead  that  she  ought  in  sending  Missions  to  the  wilder  parts  of 
Australia  or  in  caring  for  the  aborigines  in  the  more  settled  districts. 

And  now  as  regards  the  second  question.  What  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  by  the  Church  of  England  ?  First  of  all  it  must  be  our  aim  to  use 
and  direct  the  help  offered  by  the  Colonial  Government.  The  Bishop  of 
Carpentaria  says  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  Government  of  Queens 
land,  at  any  rate,  was  more  ready  to  help  than  at  the  present.  And  it  is 
for  a  good  reason  surely  that  they  are  ready  to  help,  for  the  pressing  problem 
of  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  the  northern  territory,  with  their 
large  tropical  districts,  is  how  to  develop  them  without  recourse  to  imported 
black  or  yellow  labour.  If  only  the  aboriginal  could  be  utilized,  the  situation 
might  be  saved,  and  "  Australia  for  the  Australian  "  be  a  reality.  So  far  the 
race  has  been  dying  out,  but  many  good  authorities  think  that  by  keeping 
the  aborigines  to  themselves,  and  by  a  wiser  and  saner  treatment,  they  might 
be  saved  from  extinction  and  be  used  for  labour  purposes.  Under  this 
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head  again  will  come  such  questions  as  to  the  best  method  of  allotting 
camping  reserves,  the  wisest  legislation  with  regard  to  half-castes,  and  pre 
vention  of  intermixing  with  the  whites,  &c.,  &c. 

Secondly,  a  great  effort  must  be  made  to  establish  new  Missions  in  North 
and  Central  Australia  as  well  as  "  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  ". 
Could  this  be  done  by  using  the  Yerrabah  Mission  as  a  centre  from  which 
the  Missions  could  be  started  ?  Now  is  the  time  when  the  Australian 
Bishops  are  in  England  to  launch  new  Missions,  only  they  must  be  started 
with  full  assurance  of  their  being  continued. 

The  Bishop  of  Carpentaria  writes  :  "  Mr.  Foxton  has  twice  challenged  the 
Church  of  England  to  do  as  the  Germans  have  done  and  make  provision 
for  a  Mission  to  the  aborigines  in  the  northern  part  of  Queensland  in  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Surely  the  Church  cannot  remain  deaf  to  a  call  in 
which  we  hear  not  only  the  voice  of  Christ  bidding  us  remember  His  last 
command,  but  the  voice  of  a  secular  Government  reminding  us  that  we  have 
neglected  and  forgotten  our  duty,  and  bidding  us  do  it  for  very  shame's 
sake.'/ 

Thirdly,  by  shepherding  the  aborigines  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  Aus 
tralia,  and  who  are  for  the  most  part  camped  on  Government  reserves. 
This  would  best  be  done  by  linking  the  work  on  to  permanent  missionary 
institutions  such  as  the  four  Brotherhoods,  with  their  centres  at  Longreach 
(Queensland),  Charleville  (Queensland),  Dubbo  (New  South  Wales),  and 
Herberton  (Queensland).  The  worker  among  the  aborigines  could  use  their 
centres  and  profit  by  their  supervision  and  advice,  even  if  financially  the 
work  is  distinct. 

In  conclusion,  let  every  Churchman  during  this  great  year  roll  back  the 
reproach  that  we  neglect  "  Lazarus  at  the  Gate  ",  that,  as  sometimes  is  said, 
"  It  is  no  use  troubling  about  a  dying  race  ".  The  aboriginal  will  possibly 
cease  to  die  out  when  he  is  better  understood  and  treated  5  and  in  any  case 
he  is,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  capable  of  accepting  the  Gospel  and 
of  finding  the  Light,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  show  him  that  Light  before 
he  dies. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  CHARLES  GORE,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OP 
BIRMINGHAM 

SOCIALISM,  STRICTLY  CONSIDERED 

SOCIALISM,  in  its  strict  sense,  describes  a  certain  economic  theory, 
viz.  that  for  the  present  system  of  private  capital  should  be  substi 
tuted  collective  ownership  by  the  State  or  community  of  all  the 
sources  and  instruments  of  production  and  distribution.  At  present, 
land,  factories,  and  capital  generally  belong  to  private  owners  or 
combinations  of  private  owners :  and  the  labourer  is  dependent 
for  employment  and  subsistence  upon  the  private  owners,  and  their 
competition  to  enrich  themselves  largely  determines  the  conditions 
of  employment.  For  this  system  the  Socialist  would  substitute 
collective  ownership  of  all  that  constitutes  capital,  of  all  the  sources 
and  instruments  of  production  and  distribution,  by  the  State  or 
community,  in  the  equal  interest  of  all — with  an  equal  obligation 
upon  all  of  co-operative  labour,  and  an  equal  claim  by  all  upon  the 
produce  of  labour,  according  to  the  value  of  the  labour  and  the  need 
of  each.  In  the  socialistic  community  there  would  be  no  distinction 
of  employers  and  employed.  The  community  would  be  the  sole 
employer  and  the  members  of  the  community  would  be  its  salaried 
servants. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  the  various  socialistic  theories :  and  remote  as 
the  establishment  of  any  fully  socialistic  State  may  at  the  present 
moment  be,  the  ideal  is  so  prominently  before  the  minds  of  men,  and 
there  is  so  much  aspiration  in  this  direction,  that  Christianity  is  bound 
to  consider  its  relation  to  the  socialistic  idea. 

Our  present  object  is  not  to  discuss  whether  State  Socialism  is 
practicable  :  it  is  to  consider  what  attitude  Christianity  must  adopt 
towards  it  supposing  it  practicable. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  degrees  or  kinds  of  Socialism.  And 
we  may  clear  the  ground  by  some  preliminary  distinctions.  Thus  : — 

I.  There  are  Socialists  who  would  treat  men  as  members  of  the 
State  and  nothing  else.  They  would  destroy  the  family,  and  the 
bond  of  indissoluble  marriage  ;.  and  make  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  children  a  purely  State  function.  Christianity  can,  of  course,  only 
wage  war  against  such  a  Socialism.  It  must  claim  that  man  is  some 
thing  besides  a  member  of  a  State.  It  must  claim  the  (practical) 
liberty  of  the  family  relation  and  family  life. 
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2.  Many  Socialists,  making  the  State  all  in  all,  would  seem  to 
refuse  liberty  for  the  development  of  religion,  or  art,  or  science,  or 
knowledge,  except  so  far  as  the  State  might  recognize  its  usefulness 
and  support  its  votaries.    All  men  must  be  State-employes  and  nothing 
else.    This  would  hideously  dwarf  and  enslave  human  life.     But  it 
is  quite  compatible  with  the  main  theory  of  Socialism  to  allow  men 
to  exist  in  the  State  who  are  not  State  officials  or  employes,  but  are 
pursuing  ends  not  regulated  by  the  State,  as  artists,  or  writers,  or 
teachers,  or  priests ;   so  long  as  there  were  other  men,  labouring  for 
the  State,  who  were  prepared  to  maintain  them,  as  they  do  at  present, 
with  a  share  of  their  earnings.    Thus  a  socialistic  State  is  compatible 
with  voluntary  associations,  and  officers  for  such  associations,  existing 
to  enlarge  or  develop  the  life  of  man  in  ways  not  brought  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  State.    Here  again  Christianity  must  stand 
jealously  for  human  liberty  against  the  narrowness  and  materialism 
of  much  socialistic  theory. 

3.  Many  Socialists  use  "  levelling  "  language  about  equal  wages 
and  equal  education  for  all — language  which  seems  to  ignore  the  vast 
inequalities  of  faculty,  and  considerable  inequalities  of  need  among 
men.    The  manager,  the  organizer,  the  thinker,  the  teacher,  the  high 
official,  have  needs  in  the  way  of  leisure,  house  room,  &c.,  which  the 
ordinary  worker  has  not.     And  the  well-being  of  society  depends 
upon  the  exceptional  man  being  given  the  opportunity  to  realize  his 
exceptional  faculty. 

But  Socialism  as  a  theory  is  not  bound  up  with  the  hostility  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  marriage,  or  with  materialistic  narrowness,  or  the 
ignoring  of  the  conditions  of  free  personal  development.  And  leaving 
aside  for  the  moment  those  tendencies  which  often  accompany 
Socialism,  but  are  not  to  be  identified  with  it,  and  concerning  myself 
only  with  the  socialistic  theory  strictly  conceived,  I  would  lay  it  down 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  socialistio  idea  of  the 
constitution  "of  society  which  is  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  and  that 
its  main  idea  is  closely  allied  to  the  Christian  idea ;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Christianity  must  remain  independent :  as  of  other 
organizations  of  society,  so  also  of  State  Socialism.  For  Christianity 
is  to  work  in  all  stages  of  social  organization,  finding  itself  more  in 
harmony  with  one  than  with  another  :  but  in  all  alike  inspiring  men 
with  the  consciousness  and  power  of  divine  sonship  and  human 
brotherhood,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  means  and  methods 
which  are  always  distinct  from,  or  ought  always  to  be  distinct  from, 
the  political  and  social  organization  in  which  for  the  time  it  finds 
itself  engaged.  If  a  socialistic  State  should  be  organized,  or  come 
into  working  existence,  it  will  need,  as  much  as  any  previous  stage  of 
society,  the  pressure  within  it  of  the  independent  Christian  forces : 
for  Socialism  will  make  a  far  deeper  demand  on  character  than  most 
of  its  adherents  realize.  It  may  be  true  that  "  collectivism  "  will 
remove  many  of  the  temptations  to  selfishness  and  corruption  which 
at  present  tarnish  our  political  and  social  life  ;  but  it  will  sub 
stitute  other  temptations  quite  as  perilous.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
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say  that  an  experiment  in  State  Socialism,  based  on  the  average  level 
of  human  character  as  it  exists  at  present,  would  be  doomed  to 
disastrous  failure  :  and,  even  if  the  average  level  of  character  should 
gradually  rise  with  the  new  conditions,  still  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  tendency  to  mediocrity  or  materialism  in  the  collectivist  State 
would  be  very  obvious ;  and  the  "  salt"  which  Christianity  can  supply 
in  the  way  of  motives  to  unselfishness,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  personal 
purity  :  to  unworldly  devotion  and  spiritual  zeal :  to  enthusiasm  and 
love  for  'God  and  for  man,  including  the  men  and  women  who  are 
weak  and  diseased  and  socially  useless,  would  be  as  much  needed  as 
in  any  state  of  society  known  or  conceivable  in  our  present  world. 
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But  after  all  we  have  no  socialistic  State  in  existence,  or  near  to 
coming  into  existence.  What  we  have  is  a  great  body  of  aspiration 
towards  Socialism,  more  or  less  vaguely  conceived,  and  legislative 
measures  being  passed  or  contemplated  under  the  pressure  of  this 
socialistic  tendency.  This  is  a  great  force  actually  at  work  in  the 
present.  The  future — whereunto  all  this  will  grow — is  uncertain, 
and  the  expected  does  not  generally  happen.  But  the  present  move 
ment  is  an  undoubted. fact,  and  with  the  motives  and  aspirations 
of  this  "  current  Socialism  "  Christianity  is  very  vitally  concerned, 
for  they  are  ethical,  and  involve  a  certain  idea  of  human  brotherhood. 

The  socialistic  movement  is  based  upon  a  great  demand  for  justice 
in  human  life.  It  notes  the  injustice  in  the  actual  division  of  the  profits 
of  industry,  both  present  and  inherited.  It  notes  the  enormous  wealth, 
and  aimless  luxury,  and  reckless  expenditure  upon  amusement  and 
display  at  the  "  West  End  "  of  cities :  and  towards  the  other  end 
of  the  social  scale  the  vast  and  monotonous  areas  of  workmen's  houses 
in  which  labour  is  gaining  a  bare  and  precarious  subsistence,  passing 
down  into  abject  poverty  and  unemployment,  oppressed  by  the  sense 
of  powerlessness  and  hopelessness.  It  notes  the  multitude  of  men 
and  women,  lads  and  girls,  whose  lives  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by 
unhappy  conditions,  without  any  real  prospect  of  making  the  best 
of  their  faculties.  It  notes  the  hopeless  prospect  of  old  age ;  and  the 
awful  disproportion  between  the  infant  mortality  in  the  rich  and  poor 
districts  of  great  cities.  Again,  it  notes  the  decay  of  the  country  life  : 
the  land  in  few  hands :  the  great  houses  with  the  luxurious  "  week 
ends "  and  shooting  parties,  with  the  bitter  contrast  of  poverty 
and  hopelessness  in  the  dwindling  population  of  agricultural  labourers. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the  picture,  drawn  in  such  lurid  colours,  much 
is  left  out  and  much  ignored  that  ought  to  be  considered.  But 
when  all  that  can  legitimately  modify  the  picture  has  been  introduced, 
the  contrast  remains  real  and  startling  enough.  The  indictment  of 
our  present  social  organization  is  indeed  overwhelming. 

And  with  the  indictment  Christianity  ought  to  have  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy.  It  is  substantially  the  indictment  of  the  prophets, 
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They  lived  in  an  age  when  the  land  of  Israel  was  passing  from  the 
peasant  proprietors  to  the  great  owners,  who  "  added  house  to  house 
and  field  to  field  "  :  when  direct  access  to  the  soil,  the  chief  capital 
of  the  country,  was  thus  passing  into  few  hands :  when  labour  was 
becoming  dependent,  and  was  being  exploited  and  sweated  by  its 
masters.  Thus  there  was  luxury  at  one  end  of  society  and  poverty 
at  the  other.  And  the  denunciation  of  this  state  of  society  is  their 
constant  and  almost  monotonous  theme.  God,  they  proclaim  and  insist, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  He  is  the  God  of  the  helpless.  To  exact 
labour  without  paying  a  sufficient  wage  to  the  labourer  is  to  offend 
God.  Luxury  and  the  accumulation  of  property  is  denounced, 
while  manual  labour  is  held  in  honour.  The  prophets  are  content 
to  present  the  broad  picture,  with  its  broad  contrasts,  without  qualify 
ing  considerations ;  and  they  claim  that  God's  will  must  be  done : 
that  the  law  of  justice  must  be  practically  recognized  :  or  that  God 
will  judge  and  punish  His  people  for  the  injustice  of  society.  This 
is  at  first  their  main  theme.  And  if  personal  religion,  as  in  the  Psalms, 
tends  to  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  Jewish  teaching,  it  does  not 
override  the  social  aspect  of  religion.  *'  For  the  comfortless  troubles' 
sake  of  the  needy,  and  because  of  the  deep  sighing  of  the  poor,  I  will 
up,  saith  the  Lord." l 

Broadly,  then,  in  the  struggle  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  though 
doubtless  then  as  now  the  faults  were  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  rich, 
the  prophets  of  Israel  are  on  the  side  of  the  poor. 

When  our  Lord  came,  He  moved  about  freely  among  rich  and  poor, 
teaching  men  by  word  and  example  that  God  was  their  Father  and 
all  they  were  brethren,  teaching  them  to  live  neighbourly  and  brotherly 
one  with  another.  He  did  not  shrink  from  intercourse  with  the  rich, 
or  from  the  imputation  brought  by  such  free  intercourse — that  he 
was  "  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners  " ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  His  sympathy  was 
with  the  poor  :  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  poor  :  that  His  warnings 
and  denunciations  are  mainly  directed  against  wealth,  and  the  desire 
of  wealth,  and  the  love  of  the  power  which  comes  with  wealth  and 
position  :  and  that  He  could  see  no  life  weakened  and  depressed  by 
the  selfishness  of  power  and  wealth  without  indignation. 

Now,  in  our  present  social  organization,  with  all  its  manifest 
"  crushing  "  of  weak  lives,  and  "  grinding  of  the  faces  of  the  poor  ", 
where  has  been  the  fire  of  prophetic  indignation  in  the  Church,  which 
yet  exists  to  represent  Christ  and  the  Bible  ?  It  has  found  occasional 
expression  through  individual  churchmen,  or  groups  of  churchmen, 
a  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  Maurice,  a  Kingsley,  a  Westcott,  and  others 
still  living.  But  how  utterly,  on  the  whole,  has  the  official  Church, 
or  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  failed  to  exhibit  the  prophetic 
spirit ! 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  claim  we  make  upon  the  Church  to-day : 
that  it  should  make  a  tremendous  act  of  penitence  for  having  failed 
so  long  and  on  so  wide  a  scale  to  behave  as  the  champion  of  the  op- 
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pressed  and  the  weak  :  for  having  tolerated  what  it  ought  not  to  have 
tolerated :  for  having  so  often  been  on  the  wrong  side.  And  the 
penitence  must  lead  to  reparation  while  there  is  yet  time,  ere  the 
well-merited  judgements  of  God  take  all  weapons  of  social  influence 
out  of  our  hands. 

There  are  two  pleas  in  extenuation  of  our  blindness  which  may  be 
briefly  noted : — 

(1)  "  We  have  administered  much  charitable  relief.    We  have  tried 
hard  as  a  church  to  pick  up  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  social  struggle." 
This  is  quite  true  :  and  it  is  something.     But  all  observers  are  agreed 
as  to  the  ineffectiveness  on  a  large  scale  of  our  "  ambulance  work  " 
And,  what  is  much  more  important,  the  Christian  church  was  created 
to  be  no  mere  ambulance  corps,  but  the  organ  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world  :  the  power  of  positive  and  militant  righteousness  : 
the  vindicator  and  defender  of  the  weak  :    the  irresistible  foe  of 
oppression  and  injustice.    And  how  vast  has  been  our  failure  ! 

(2)  "  We  were  but  paying  a  respectful  attention  to  the  political 
economy  which  warned  us  off  from  trying  to  interfere  with  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  or  with  the  individual's  liberty  to  sell  his  labour 
for  what  he  could  get  for  it  in  the  open  market."    But  why  did 
we  prefer  the  voice  of  the  economists  to  the  voice  of  the  prophets  and 
of  Christ  ?     Why  did  we  refuse  to  believe  the  voices  of  the  prophets 
which  told  us  in  plain  language  that  a  sweated  industry  was  an  iniquity 
in  God's  sight,  and  that  the  first  charge  upon  industry  is  the  proper 
payment  of  the  labourer?    Why  were  we  so  slow  to  listen  to  those 
who  would  have  encouraged  us  still  to  trust  the  voice  of  Christ — 
whether  it  were  Maurice  or  Kingsley  within  the  ,Church  or  Carlyle 
or  Ruskin  without  it?     Now  the  wheel  of  science  has  turned  round 
and  we  are  left  to  discover  either  that  we  misunderstood  the  econo 
mists,  or  that  their  economic  doctrine  was  mistaken.1 

We  have,  then,  no  effective  plea  to  advance  against  the  accusation 
that  the  Church  as  a  body  failed  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed.  Our  only  present  plea  is  effective  repentance. 
We  must  identify  ourselves  with  the  great  impeachment  of  our 
present  industrial  system.  We  must  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  it.  But 
more  than  this,  we  must  identify  ourselves,  because  we  are  Christians, 
with  the  positive  ethical  ideal  of  socialistic  thought. 

1  See  the  address  of  Professor  Ashley,  President  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Leicester,  this  summer  (1907).  "  Thus  it  is  that  we  can  now 
say — and  expect  general  acquiescence — what  twenty  years  ago  would  have  called  forth 
loud  protest,  and  would,  indeed,  have  been  premature;  and  that  is,  that  the  first 
phase  of  economics  as  a  systematic  study  in  this  country  is  now  well  over ;  that  the 
orthodox  economics  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  for  some  time  been 
quite  dead.  We  shall  differ,  unquestionably,  as  to  its  value,  both  as  an  intellectual 
construction  and  as  an  instrument  of  social  and  political  change ;  we  shall  differ,  perhaps, 
as  to  the  relation  to  it  of  that  present-day  teaching  which  some  will  deem  a  natural 
outgrowth  from  the  old,  others  its  very  antithesis.  But  about  the  fact  of  its  departure 
we  shall  all  be  agreed.  No  economist  of  any  reputation  in  this  country,  or  in 
America,  or  in  Germany,  when  left  to  himself,  lays  stress  now  on  the  propositions 
which  Ricardo  and  his  school  emphasized ;  nor  does  he  draw  ihe  same  conclusions  as 
to  practical  policy," 
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in 
THE  ETHICAL  IDEAL  OF  SOCIALISM 

Broadly  we  may  contrast  two  ideals  of  society :  the  one  which 
is  called  individualism — which  is  based  upon  the  right  of  the  individual, 
which  means  always,  in  the  long  run,  the  right  of  the  strong — and 
the  other  which  is  called  Socialism  (in  the  general  sense),  which  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  society  and  the  interest  of  the  society,  and 
all  its  members,  is  supreme  over  the  individual.  Doubtless  these 
two  ideals  are  both  abstract  and  require  modification.  The  free 
ethical  development  of  the  individual  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  and  the  society  which  refuses  to  allow  scope  for  free  in 
dividual  development  will  defeat  its  own  ends.  Doubtless  also 
different  elements  in  social  development  require  emphasis  at  different 
times.  But  the  two  ideals  remain.  And  Dr.  Westcott  was  surely  right  in 
maintaining  that  on  the  whole  Christianity  is  with  Socialism,  and  not 
individualism  :  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  ideal  represents  men  as 
members  of  a  body  bound,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  regard  to  the 
interests  of  others  equally  with  their  own :  bound,  every  one  of  them, 
to  labour  and  to  service.  It  would  have  men  honoured  not  in  virtue 
of  how  much  they  have  made  for  themselves,  but  how  much  they 
have  contributed  to  the  common  good.  It  would  bind  men  to  regard 
all  their  faculties  and  acquisitions  as  a  trust  for  the  whole  community. 
It  would  pledge  men,  as  members  of  one  body,  to  acknowledge  the 
weakness  or  suffering  of  any  single  member  as  the  weakness  or 
suffering  of  all. 

Positively,  then,  the  Christian  thinker  and  preacher,  captain  of 
industry  and  worker,  politician  and  voter,  must  labour  to  substitute, 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  our  ideas  and  our  practical  system, 
this  idea  of  social  obligation  and  fellowship,  for  the  mere  assertion 
of  individual  liberty,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  on  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  base  our  social  system. 

The  day  may  come  when  a  legitimate  individualism  will  be  im 
perilled.  At  present  it  is  a  rampant  and  excessive  individualism 
which  has  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  community  and  of 
the  common  interest.  And  with  the  spirit  of  this  socializing  move 
ment  the  Christian  must  be  altogether  in  sympathy. 

It  will  affect  his  duty  as  an  individual — as  worker,  capitalist,  em 
ployer  and  consumer.  Thus  as  worker  he  will  acknowledge  neither 
in  himself  nor  in  any  man  the  right  to  be  idle.  As  a  capitalist  or 
employer  he  will  accept  it  as  "  the  fundamental  Christian  principle 
of  the  remuneration  of  labour  that  the  first  charge  upon  any  industry 
must  be  proper  maintenance  of  the  labourer — an  idea  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  express  in  popular  language  by  the  phrase,  "  the  living 
wage  "^  As  a  consumer  he  will  acknowledge  "  that  no  Christian  has 
a  right  to  demand  commodities  at  a  price  which  he  knows,  or  can 
ascertain,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  adequate  remuneration  of  the 
worker  and  proper  conditions  of  industry  ".2 

1  Report  of  Joint  Committee  of  Convocation  (see  below)  p.  5.        8  p.  6. 
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But  the  mere  individual  is  powerless  by  himself,  or  by  any  voluntary 
association,  to  alter  what  is  amiss.  For  the  support  of  the  individual 
the  ideal  must  be  also  in  great  measure  embodied  in  the  law.  Thus 
the  Christian  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  social  law,  so  far  as  the  law 
goes  at  present ;  and  as  citizen  and  as  himself  sharing  in  public  work, 
must  give  it  his  energetic  and  intelligent  support.  At  present  most 
churchmen  or  churchwomen  have — as  the  membership  of  our  public 
bodies  would  show — a  very  feeble  sense  of  their  duty  as  citizens.  (In 
particular,  to  mention  one  point  only,  our  district  visitors  and  other 
churchworkers  might  do  much  to  help  the  State  and  city  if  they 
were  better  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  industrial  and  sanitary  law.) 

Lastly  the  Christian  must  not  be  content  with  our  law  as  it  stands : 
he  must  co-operate  vigorously  with  all  men  of  goodwill  for  legislative 
reform.  "  It  is  time,  we  think,  that  the  Christian  conscience  of  the 
country  voted  urgency  among  parliamentary  and  municipal  questions 
for  all  the  group  of  problems  which  concern  the  grossly  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  well-being ;  the  waste  of  life  and  capacity 
through  lack  of  proper  nourishment  and  training ;  the  sweating  of 
women's  and  children's  labour ;  the  deficiency,  in  the  surroundings 
of  so  many,  of  those  things  which  are  the  ordinary  essentials  of  physical 
and  moral  well-being  ".3 

In  thus  claiming  that  the  Christian  should,  because  he  is  a  Christian, 
co-operate  with  the  ideal  which  men  like  Dr.  Westcott  have  called 
Socialist,  it  is  not  of  course  intended  that  Christians  or  churchmen 
should  tie  themselves  to  any  one  political  party,  or  should  behave 
as  partisans  of  any  one  class.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  deny  that  men  may 
hold  the  Socialist  ideal,  as  Dr.  Westcott  held  it,  and  still  hold  somewhat 
different  views  as  to  how  far,  or  on  what  lines,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  State  can  be  invoked,  without  impairing  the  sense  of  individual 
initiation  and  individual  responsibility.  Here  it  is  intended  only  to 
claim  that  Christians  should  be  at  pains  to  be  true  to  what  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  social  life  in  Christianity,  the  idea  which  is 
meant  to  have  its  first  application  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  its 
further  application  in  the  life  of  the  secular  society,  so  far  as  either  we 
can  claim  that  the  nation  is  a  Christian  nation,  or  the  nation  is  ready, 
under  whatever  name,  to  acknowledge  the  moral  and  social  ideal  of 
Christianity. 

These  brief  remarks,  so  manifestly  incomplete,  are  intended  in  their 
circumscribed  limits  to  assist  and  even  provoke  discussion  at  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress  :  and  doubtless  their  manifest  inadequacy  at  many 
points  will  be  supplied  by  other  readers  and  speakers. 

•  p.  7. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 

S.P.C.K.,  LONDON:    NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  w.c. 
1908. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  ERSKINE  HILL,  M.A.,  RECTOR  OF  ST.  GEORGE'S, 
MARYHILL,  GLASGOW 

THE  strength  of  Socialism  lies  in  the  grandeur  of  its  ideal.  In  the 
midst  of  a  selfish  world  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  conceive  the  picture 
of  a  Society  organized  on  the  basis  not  of  Self  but  of  Service,  to  see 
the  corporate  body  assuming  responsibilities  for  the  diligence  of  its 
strong  men,  the  culture  and  development  of  its  children  and  the  support 
and  protection  of  its  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  a  noble  thing  for  Society 
itself  to  aim  at 

Joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread. 

and  to  proclaim  that  economic  conditions  which  are  the  result  of 
working  in  the  past  on  false  principles  must  be  made  to  adapt  them 
selves  to  a  full  recognition  of  human  rights. 

This  ideal  is  sometimes  called  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  some 
times  Utopia,  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  faith  of 
the  speaker.  That  it  is  beautiful  all  will  admit ;  that  it  is  practicable 
the  Socialist  most  earnestly  believes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  need  more  than  merely  "  natural " 
goodness  to  condemn  as  intolerable  the  results  of  our  present  social 
system.  Unlimited  competition  in  which  the  weak  are  crushed  and 
trampled  upon  by  the  strong  inevitably  brings  in  its  train  all  the 
horrors  of  the  sweating  system,  in  which  the  souls  of  employers  and 
the  bodies  and  lives  of  the  employed  are  offered  together  in  one  red 
holocaust  upon  the  altars  of  mammon,  and  the  sickened  earth  breaks 
out  into  boils  like  Chicago. 

To  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  is  the  one 
approved  maxim  of  competitive,  commerce,  but  the  market  can  be 
made  cheap  by  inhuman  cruelty  and  dear  by  falsehood  and  fraud. 

Under  competition  individual  self-interest  is  cynically  avowed  to  be 
the  sole  possible  motive  in  commerce  and  self-aggrandisement  at  the 
expense  of  others  the  avowed  aim.  And  the  result  is  the  survival,  not 
of  the  fittest,  but — of  the  smartest,  the  most  cunning,  the  most  brutally 
strong,  in  a  word,  just  those  who  are  most  unfit  for  decent  society. 

Now  it  is  the  contrast  between  the  vision  of  things  as  they  ought  to 
be  and  the  sight  of  things  as  they  are  which  generates  in  the  finer  type 
of  minds  reforming  and  prophetic  fire,  and  inspires  them  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  essentially  religious. 

The  Church  could  make  no  more  disastrous  mistake  than  to  ignore 
this  fact.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  politics,  the  methods,  and  the 
manners  of  the  spokesmen  of  Socialism,  let  us  never  forget  that  we  are 
dealing  with  what  in  its  higher  aspects  is  a  religion  whose  ideal  is 
strangely  similar  to  that  which  appealed  to  primitive  Christianity. 

It  is  this  which  gives  the  movement  all  its  real  power  and  promise, 
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but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not  this  which  gives  to  it  the  majority 
of  its  votes  and  its  place  in  politics. 

It  shares  a  weakness  and  a  danger  with  its  most  bitter  opponents, 
viz.  the  help  of  those  whose  motive  is  acquisitiveness.  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  vice  of  those  who  tenaciously  grasp 
what  they  have  and  that  of  those  who  greedily  grasp  at  what  they  have 
not.  To  both  brothers  in  the  Bible  story — to  him  who  possessed  not, 
as  well  as  to  him  who  had — the  same  warning  was  given,  "  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  Covetousness."  The  eager  desire  for  material  wealth 
may  make  the  wage  earner  just  as  keen  to  support  anything  which  looks 
like  an  attack  on  the  "  bloated  capitalist "  as  it  makes  the  "  bloated 
capitalist "  eager  to  increase  and  multiply  his  millions.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  great  movements  to  be  largely  discredited  by  their  camp  followers. 
Many  a  brave  and  strong  leader  is  joined  in  his  Cave  of  Adullam  by 
"  Every  one  that  is  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  is  in  debt  and  every 
one  that  is  bitter  of  soul."  Silversmiths  are  the  worst  possible  apolo 
gists  of  the  religion  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 

So  the  movement  comes  before  us  like  a  warrior  with  many  joints 
in  his  harness,  yet  with  the  sword  of  God  in  his  hand  and  with  the  fire 
of  God  in  his  eye.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  it  to  be  ? 

The  Church,  alas !  is  largely  composed  of,  and  guided  by  good  people 
who  have  been  comfortably  brought  up  under  the  old  competitive 
conditions,  and  who,  with  their  feet  on  the  fender,  feel  that  it  is  an 
act  of  faith  to  repeat  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  the  words :  "  God  '3 
in  His  Heaven,  All 's  right  with  the  world." 

There  is  a  mental  vis  inertiae  to  be  overcome.  The  machinery  of 
the  Church  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  doles  of  those  whose  interest 
it  is  to  maintain  the  existing  system.  She  is  only  half  awake,  only 
partially  convinced,  and  certainly  not  free. 

It  is  little  to  say  that  as  Christians  we  cannot  in  loyalty  to  our 
Master  fail  to  accept  as  our  ideal  a  society  organized  on  the  basis  of 
love  and  service  or  refuse  to  condemn  its  ghastly  alternative  of  a  society 
based  on  selfish  competition.  But  what  then?  We  accept  the  ideal. 
It  is  delightful  to  think  of  Humanity  as  an  ordered  and  beautiful  City 
— a  true  Zion — in  which  the  aged  shall  be  duly  cared  for — "  Every  man 
leaning  on  his  staff  for  very  age," — and  in  which  the  young  shall  have 
a  truly  beautiful  and  happy  childhood,  "  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the 
streets  thereof  "  :  but  are  we  any  nearer  to  "  building  Jerusalem  in 
England's  green  and  pleasant  land  ".  The  dark  Satanic  power  whispers 
the  one  word  "  Utopia  ",  and  the  vision  fades,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
store  away  the  ideal  in  some  place  "  beyond  the  clouds  and  beyond  the 
tomb  ". 

Of  what  avail  is  it,  in  sheer  impotence  and  kindness  of  heart,  to  tell 
those  who  are  crushed  beneath  the  dead  weight  of  a  selfish  system  that 
all  will  be  made  right  hereafter?  That  the  Socialistic  City  of  which 
Zechariah  dreamed  can  only  be  built  "far  on  those  celestial  mountains "  ? 
That  Zion  lies  "  beyond  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  tomb  ",  and  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  accept  Chicago  here  and  now?  The  mockery 
of  such  teaching  has  entered  into  the  toiler's  soul. 
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"  The  dream  of  the  Socialist  is  impracticable :  the  evils  which 
follow  on  Competition  are  incurable."  So  we  are  told,  and  in  this 
world  of  illusion  it  seems  true.  And  then  we  think  of  the  two  great 
figures  which  dominate  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the 
Wild  Beast  and  they  that  worship  him  and  receive  his  mark,  and  the 
Lamb  and  those  in  whose  foreheads  His  name  is  written. 

The  Wild  Beast  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  ruthless 
self-aggrandizement,  grasping,  tearing,  consuming,  spreading  his 
tyrannical  dominion  over  the  lives  and  conduct  of  men,  controlling 
commerce  and  making  it  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  not  received 
his  mark  to  buy  or  sell. 

Rebellion  against  that  apparently  invincible  dominion  is  pictured 
as  the  very  condition  of  salvation. 

And  then  magnificently  opposed  to  that  evil  power  stands  the  Lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain,  the  very  picture  of  service  and  life  freely  given 
and  seeming  weakness  lifted  up  into  the  strength  and  light  of  the 
Eternal. 

Which  Kingdom  is  to  establish  its  dominion  over  the  lives  and  the 
commerce  of  men  here  and  now?  That  is  the  question  we  have  to 
face.  We  are  not  asked  in  our  day  to  achieve  the  ideal,  but  to  welcome 
it,  and  cherish  it,  and  work  towards  its  accomplishment.  We  see  the 
City^of  God  as  an  ideal,  and  believe  that  it  is  even  now  coming  down 
out  of  Heaven  from  God  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  men  that  it  can  realize  itself  here  on  earth.  Yet  its  way 
must  be  prepared.  We  can  only  build  up  a  true  Socialist  state  by 
purifying  from  selfishness  the  individuals  of  which  that  state  is  com 
posed,  beginning,  of  course,  with  ourselves.  A  Socialist  community 
composed  of  self-seeking  individuals  is  an  unthinkable  absurdity. 
The  state  will  inevitably  take  the  form  which  best  expresses  the  charac 
ter  of  the  people.  A  nation  can  only  profitably  legislate  in  the  direction 
of  Socialism  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  its  people  is  growing 
more  unselfish,  that  is,  more  Christian.  Those  who  are  captured  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  ideal  are  only  the  minority,  and  we  must  recognize 
the  prosaic  fact  that  in  no  part  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  it  possible 
to  legislate  ahead  of  the  average  standpoint  of  the  average  man  without 
provoking  into  disastrous  activity  and  enduing  with  wrecking  power 
all  the  blind  forces  of  reaction.  With  us  legislation  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  'the  goodly  but  limited  fellowship 
of  the  prophets. 

Beyond  this  average  standpoint  in  social  matters  it  is  never  safe  for 
us  to  legislate,  but  that  point  is  ever  shifting  forward  and  it 'is  open 
to  us  as  Christians  to  educate  people  beyond  it,  to  keep  steadily  pushing 
it  further  forward,  and  also  to  see  that  legislation  does  not  fall  behind 
it,  nor  as  far  as  it  has  gone  become  ineffective. 

On  our  present  individualistic  system  "  the  Kingdom  of  this  world  " 
never  could  become  the  "  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ " 
On  the  other  hand,  when  that  great  assertion  can  be  truly  made  the 
dream  of  the  socialist  and  of  the  prophet  will  have  been  fulfilled.  To 
refuse  to  work  towards  what  at  present  seems  impracticable  is  to  bow 
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before  the  age-long  assertion  of  the  Prince  of  Evil  that  the  supreme 
authority  over  this  world  is  "  delivered  unto  "  him.  God's  way  of 
ennobling  men  is  to  give  them  a  presently  impracticable  object  to 
struggle  for.  They  strive  and  are  made  strong  by  the  striving,  and 
the  strength  so  gained  is  theirs  for  ever  ;  nor  is  the  socialist  ideal  more 
impracticable  for  the  State  than  the  command  "  Ye  shall  be  holy  as 
I  am  holy  "  is  for  the  individual. 

Further,  the  Church  must  emphasize  both  to  those  who  have  and 
to  those  who  have  not  the  truth  that  "  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  that  he  possesses".  This  is  certainly  not  realized 
by  the  great  majority  of  our  people  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  creed 
which  most  of  us  live  may  be  illustrated  by  the  remark  made  recently 
to  a  friend  of  the  writer  by  a  "  successful "  business  man :  "  Man, 
we  're  here  to  makj  siller,  and  if  we  dinna  mat*  siller  we  're  nae  guid." 
The  great  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  strive  to  lessen  by  teaching,  and 
far  more  by  example,  the  market  value  of  wealth,  and  to  set  free  for 
nobler  objects  the  energies  and  faculties  which  are  now  wasted  in  its 
pursuit.  The  depth  of  degradation  to  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  sunk 
in  these  matters  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  in  English 
to  ask  what  a  man  is  "  worth  ",  and  to  be  satisfied  with  an  answer  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  But  there  is  no  teaching  on  this  subject 
like  the  teaching  of  example.  Surely  it  is  the  most  spiritually  advanced, 
the  most  morally  developed,  who  should  make  the  fewest  personal 
claims  on  the  shows  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  is  the  younger  children  of 
the  human  family  who  have  the  most  right  to  the  toys.  The  leaders 
of  men  in  Church  and  State  might  do  much  if  they  were  strong  enough 
to  break  through  the  bad  old  traditions  which  surround  high  office, 
and  set  the  example  of  living  more  simply  than  others.  Luxury  and 
display,  if  they  were  abandoned  by  the  great,  would  go  near  to  being 
considered  as  vulgar,  as,  in  fact,  they  are. 

Again,  it  is  open  to  the  Church  to  join  the  rising  democracy  of  our 
day  in  substituting  a  frank  and  generous  welcome  for  the  somewhat 
guarded  and  nervous  toleration  hitherto  shown  to  those  who  have 
given  up  all  claim  to  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the  world  to  enter 
into  community  life. 

In  ways  like  these  it  is  possible  to  bring  nearer  to  realization  the 
great  ideal  which  Christianity  and  Socialism  have  in  common,  and 
still  to  keep  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  out  of  the  restless  and  stormy 
atmosphere  of  party  strife. 
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SOCIALISM,  ABSTRACT  AND 
ACTUAL 

BY  THE  REV.  CLEMENT  F.  ROGERS,  M.A.,  LONDON 

THE  word  "  Socialism  "  may  be  used  in  two  widely  divergent  senses, 
either  as  meaning  the  doctrines  of  a  certain  school  of  social  and 
political  philosophy,  or  as  denoting  any  of  the  various  movements 
actually  existing  in  practical  form.  The  one,  as  an  abstract  concep 
tion,  may  be  either  Christian  or  unchristian;  the  others,  as  existing 
in  actual  fact  among  men  in  Christendom,  are  certain  to  have  elements 
that  are  Christian  and  features  that  are  of  the  natural  man.  As  we 
are  asked  to  consider  "What  is  Christian  in  Socialism?  "  I  take  it 
that  the  word  is  used  of  the  practice  and  ideas  of  actual  movements. 

I 

Two  FORMS  OF  ACTUAL  SOCIALISM.    A.    GENERAL  INTEREST  IN 
SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

(a)  Concern  for  the  state  of  the  'poor 

Thus,  "  Socialism  "  is  a  term  used  by  many  to  signify  the  general 
interest  in  social  questions  which  has  now  generally  superseded  that 
in  the  discoveries  of  Natural  Science  that  marked  the  last  generation. 
The  public  conscience  is  daily  becoming  more  troubled  in  thinking 
of  the  state  of  masses  of  the  poor.  Their  material  poverty  distresses 
us,  and  men  are  more,  perhaps,  than  ever  before  studying  questions 
of  wages,  conditions  of  labour,  unemployment,  housing,  and  physical 
degeneration.  Still  more  does  their  intellectual  and  moral  poverty 
exercise  us  when  we  consider  their  language,  their  literature,  their 
habits  of  betting  and  drinking,  their  ideals  in  recreation  or  in  work. 
The  crying  need  of  better  education  is  more  widely  realized.  The 
interest  in  "  Church  work  ",  which  in  the  popular  mind  is  exclusively 
active  among  the  poor,  is  witness  to  our  growing  sense  of  responsibility 
to  give  of  our  best — of  our  religion — to  those  who  are  without. 

(&)  The  sense  of  social  duty 

But,  with  all  this  growing  interest,  the  Church  cannot  but  deplore 
the  general  lack  of  sense  of  social  obligation.  In  every  cause  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  get  serious  social  workers  on  whom  one 
can  rely.  Men  of  leisure  and  education  seem  less  and  less  willing  to 
serve  on  public  bodies,  and  administration  is  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  class  with  lower  conceptions  of  the  duties  involved  in  public  service. 
The  organization  of  commerce  is  doing  away  with  the  old  relationships 
of  master  and  man,  and  the  growth  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  the 
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conditions  of  town  life,  predispose  men  to  a  life  without  sense  of 
responsibility  to  others.  The  protest  against  this  indifference  grows 
day  by  day. 

(c)  The  reform  of  charity 

And,  again,  there  is  an  increasing  sense  that  charity  as  at  present 
administered  does  little  to  cure  this  evil,  and  frequently  fosters  it. 
False  conceptions  based  on  patronage,  inadequate  methods  of  dole- 
giving,  misleading  and  sensational  appeals  to  the  emotions,  the  failure 
to  insist  on  the  higher  service  of  charity  of  the  mind,  the  competition 
of  rival  agencies,  the  overlapping  and  general  disorganization  of 
charitable  work,  have  made  men  despair  of  the  powers  of  voluntary 
efforts  of  Christian  love.  Against  this  despair  there  is  raised  a  continual 
protest  from  a  large  class  who  believe  that  it  is  still  adequate  to  meet 
distress,  if  only  it  could  be  organized  and  directed  towards  raising  the 
whole  state  of  the  people.  If  Socialism  means  this  growth  of  interest 
among  men  it  is  all  Christian,  and  the  Church  is  bound  to  aid  in  its 
spread. 

B.   POPULAR  ORGANIZED  SOCIALISM 
(a)  Collectivism  as  opposed  to  charity 

But  this  social  consciousness  is  vague  and  ill-defined  and  its  methods 
tentative  and  few,  while  side  by  side  with  it  is  another  form,  definite, 
clear,  active,  and  widespread,  and  ready  to  absorb  it.  Popular  Socialism 
aims  at  definite  systems  of  corporate  ownership.  It  preaches  doctrines 
of  collectivism  in  various  forms,  ranging  from  a  mild  belief  in  municipal 
milk  to  a  programme  of  nationalization  of  all  the  means  of  production. 
In  this  it  seeks  for  a  remedy  for  distress,  and  definitely  opposes  it  to 
charity  both  disorganized  and,  still  more,  organized. 

(Z>)  Reliance  on  legislation  as  opposed  to  social  duty  '    . 

Against  the  conception  of  personal  duty  it  sets  belief  in  legisla 
tion.  It  aims,  .by  municipal  employment,  at  abolishing  the  old 
relationships  of  employer  and  employed,  with  their  mutual  sense  of 
obligations  and  duties.  For  this  it  seeks  to  substitute  a  conception  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  marked  by 
a  reliance  on  state  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  people. 

(c)  Special  class  legislation 

Consequently,  to  remedy  the  state  of  the  poor  it  falls  back  on 
class  legislation.  "  Tl\£  people  ",  in  the  language  of  this  form  of 
Socialism,  means  the  class  of  manual  workers  and  weekly  wage  earners. 
Special  provision  for  education  is  demanded  for  them,  but  the  majority 
of  its  schemes  are  directed  simply  to  material  aid  in  the  form  of 
special  legislation  for  trade  organizations,  provision  of  work,  rate-aided 
emigration,  housing,  feeding  of  children,  or  provision  for  old  age. 
This  second  form  is  being  propagated  on  all  sides  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  religion,  and  by  its  success  has  made  out  its  claim  to  be  denoted 
by  the  word  "  Socialism  "  in  common  speech. 
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II 

WHAT  is  CHRISTIAN  IN  SOCIALISM?     THREE  KINDS  OF  SOCIALISM 
RULED  OUT 

(a)  Academic  Socialism 

What  is  Christian  then  in  Socialism?  We  must  first  rule  out  the 
more  exact  meanings  of  the  word.  To  academic  Socialism  Christianity 
has  no  antagonism.  As  far  as  the  term  refers  to  differences  of  tempera 
ment  in  men,  it  is  obvious  that  some  are  naturally  individualists,  and 
are  primarily  conscious  that  in  the  sea  of  life  "  we  mortal  millions 
live  alone  "  ;  others  by  nature  feel  first  that  man  before  realizing 
his  independence  is  born  dependent  in  a  family,  from  which  he  passes 
to  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  and  city.  There  is  a  place  for 
both  in  the  Church,  just  as  she  is  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

(i)  Political  social  theory 

Nor  can  the  Church  take  sides  in  political  Socialism.  She  cannot 
commit  herself  to  any  absolute  political  theory.  Certain  things 
are  obviously  best  done  collectively  :  national  government  is  necessary 
to  prevent  individualist  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand  the  law  of  mar 
riage  must  stand  against  a  Socialism  that  involves  community  of  wives. 
But  between  these  extremes  there  are  legitimate  differences  of  position. 
The  Church  is  not  called  upon  to  defend  unrestricted  competition, 
nor  to  advocate  methods  of  protection,  and  much  harm  is  done  when 
her  representatives  identify  themselves  with  particular  schemes  with 
out  adequate  knowledge.  Certain  forms,  indeed,  of  co-operation 
and  corporate  action  are  pre-eminently  Christian  in  principle,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Church  is  so  out  of  touch  with  the 
Friendly  Society  movement,  itself  a  striking  example  of  Christian 
Socialism. 

(c)  The  defence  of  'property 

Still  less  is  the  Church  called  upon  to  be  a  mere  defender  of  property. 
The  common  criticisms  of  the  Socialist  programme  may  be  quite  just. 
Old  age  pension  schemes  may  be  merely  a  way  of  making  the  rich, 
who  pay  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  rates  and  taxes,  provide  for  the 
declining  years  of  the  poor.  It  may  be  true  that  the  well-to-do  have 
to  educate  other  people's  children,  and  are  now  being  expected  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  as  well.  It  may  be  true  that  municipal  employment 
and  relief  works  are  enormously  extravagant,  that  public  management  is 
quite  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  way  of  carrying  on  business  that 
can  be  found,  but  a  Christian  should  be  ready  to  be  taxed,  even  un 
justly,  if  it  will  do  any  real  good  to  others.  Let  us  have  no  alliance 
with  any  policy  of  mere  selfishness. 

No  active  propaganda  needed  on  these  lines 

No  active  propaganda  is  likely  to  succeed  on  these  three  lines. 
Academic  Socialism  appeals  only  to  a  few  minds,  and  is  no  more 
right  or  wrong  than  academic  individualism.  It  would  be  fatal  for  the 
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Church  to  identify  herself  with  any  political  party ;  she  can  only- 
concern  herself  with  the  Christianity  of  the  legislation  of  either  side. 
And  an  appeal  to  self-interest  will  never  rouse  the  enthusiasm  that 
preaches  a  gospel.  Any  policy  is  good  if  it  be  Christian  and  any 
policy  Christian  if  it  be  good.  The  Church  is  called  to  judge  of  it 
primarily  by  its  underlying  principles,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  its 
effects.  Ultimately  the  Christian  individualist  and  the  Christian 
Socialist  are  indistinguishable,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Socialist 
by  corporate  action  is  more  powerful  for  good,  and  his  special  character 
becomes  intensified  by  reaction  from  his  fellows.  But  the  Christianity 
which  can  make  Socialism  a  power  for  good  must  be  fundamental 
and  not  nominal.  A  mere  going  to  church,  or  claiming  the  name 
of  Christ,  is  useless,  and  any  attempt  to  "capture  the  Socialist  move 
ment  "  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Church  is  certain  to  be  seen  through, 
and  to  fail.  The  mass  of  men  being  what  they  are,  the  Church  must 
inevitably  come  into  conflict  with  merely  popular  movements.  She 
is  bound  to  take  a  line  that  will  make  her  profoundly  unpopular — and 
respected. 

Ill 

MODERN  POPULAR  SOCIALISM  UNCHRISTIAN 

For  modern  popular  Socialism  is,  surely,  profoundly  unchristian — 
unchristian  in  principle,  and  therefore  disastrous  in  results.  In  its 
philosophy,  its  economics,  its  sociology,  its  psychology,  and  its  policy 
it,  surely,  stands  for  all  to  which  Christianity  is  diametrically  opposed. 

(a)  Its  philosophy 

Its  philosophy  is  materialistic.  It  reflects  the  materialism  of  the 
age,  which  is  practical  rather  than  speculative.  It  lays  continual 
and  prime  stress  on  material  things,  on  comfort,  food,  wages,  houses. 
Education,  culture,  things  of  the  mind,  hardly  figure  in  its  utterances. 
This  conception  of  life  as  consisting  in  the  abundance  of  things  a 
man  possesseth,  has  been  further  emphasised  of  late  years  by  quasi- 
scientific  studies  which  measure  poverty  by  a  purely  material  standard. 
This  philosophy  is  common  in  all  classes,  but  it  is  out  of  the  most 
materialistic  class  that  Socialism  draws  its  ideals,  from  the  class  of 
manual  workers  who  by  occupation  and  lack  of  education  are  pre 
disposed  to  it  and,  in  England,  have  nothing  to  counteract  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  practised  religion. 

(b)  Its  economics  and  social  theory 

Its  economics  and  social  theory  are  false  also.  It  is  based  on  a 
false  theory  of  labour,  a  term  which  it  uses  as  equivalent  to  low-class, 
or  manual,  labour.  This  is  assumed  to  be  the  sole  producer  of  wealth, 
while  higher  forms  of  labour,  those  of  distribution,  management,  in 
vention,  and  teaching,  far  more  potent  causes  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  are  habitually  ignored.  As  a  consequence,  in  its  sodial  theory 
it  idealizes  the  uneducated  and  degraded,  at  once  blinding  us  to  our 
grievous  fault  in  that  we  suffer  them  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  flattering 
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them  with  untrue  words  which  sap  their  aspirations  for  higher  things,  and 
so  prevent  their  rising.  The  tone  of  its  teaching  is  marked  with  all  the 
defects  of  the  uneducated  mind, — suspicion  of  those  who  know  (e.g.  the 
anti-vaccination  movement),  credulity  (e.g.  faith  in  patent  medicines, 
and  in  the  promises  that  "  under  Socialism  work  would  be  found  for 
all "),  inaccuracy  of  statement  (e.g.  that  it  has  been  proved  that  in 
England  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  poverty  is  due  not  to  people's  own 
fault  but  to  economic  causes),  love 'of  catch-phrases  which  have  no 
meaning  (e.g.  "  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit  "),  irresponsibility 
in  the  use  of  words  (which  are  normally  used  in  the  platform  or 
Pickwickian  sense),  narrowness  of  imagination  (e.g.  in  failure  to  realize 
the  cost  of  favourite  schemes),  incapacity  to  generalize  from  more 
than  a  few  instances  (e.g.  the  common  habit  of  speakers  to  quote  their 
own  experience  as  typical),  and,  as  a  rule,  complete  unconsciousness 
that  more  is  wanted.  Add  to  this  that  in  England  the  tone  of  the 
class  which  gives  the  note  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  the  one  influence 
universally  available  to  correct  these  faults,  that  of  the  Church. 

,  (c)  Its  psychology 

Its  psychology  is  false  in  that  it  assumes  that  evil  is  due  to  circum 
stances  and  not  to  character.  On  this  mechanical  and  pessimistic 
assumption  as  to  human  nature  it  bases  its  policy,  in  spite  of  its 
refutation  by  all  first-hand  knowledge  of  men.  Different  people  in 
precisely  the  same  position  will  be  entirely  different  in  character, 
and  therefore  in  surroundings.  The  mass  of  distress  is  due  to  internal 
and  preventible  causes,  to  improvidence,  drink,  self-indulgence, 
laziness,  neglect  of  children  by  parents  and  of  parents  by  children, 
to  the  habit  of  living  in  the  present,  to  dishonesty  and  bad  work, 
while  that  due  merely  to  accident  and  circumstances  is  comparatively 
small,  and  could  be  all  coped  with  by  charity.  And  this  fact  of  ex 
perience  corroborates  Christ's  promise  that  if  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  Righteousness  all  the  material  things  that  He  knows  we 
need  will  be  added  to  us,  and  not  vice  versa. 

(d)  Its  policy 

So,  naturally,  the  theory  of  popular  Socialism  being  false,  its  thera 
peutics  are  false  also.  Its  policy  is  anti-christian.  I  do  not  refer  to 
its  espousal  of  the  cause  of  secular  education,  its  desire  to  disendow  the 
Church,  its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  marriage  law,  even  to  the  per 
fectly  consistent  attitude  of  a  section  of  its  press,  but  to  its  social 
legislation.  This  is  marked  by  an  unshaken  belief  in  State  action 
as  the  cure  for  all  social  ills.  It  believes,  apparently,  that  human  nature 
is  changed  by  donning  the  robes  of  office,  and  that  people  dishonest 
in  private  life  will  become  honest  in  public  employ.  This,  again, 
is  against  all  experience,  both  particular,  such  as  that  of  the  recent 
Board  of  Trade  inquiries  in  East  and  West  London,  and  general, 
such  as  that  embodied  in  the  common  statement  that  "  you  cannot 
make  people  good  by  Act  of  Parliament  ".  The  majority  of  Socialists 
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will  support  practical  measures  which  tend  to  break  up  the  Family, 
such  as  the  free  public  feeding  of  children,  without  realizing  that  such 
action  tends  to  violate  eternal  and  divine  laws,  but  a  not  inconsiderable 
section  accept  the  creed  involved  in  such  action  and,  as  in  recent  dis 
cussions  on  the  nature  of  marriage,  deliberately  base  all  morality  on 
the  action  and  will  of  the  State. 

IV 

THIS  SOCIALISM  TO  BE  OPPOSED  BECAUSE  OF  THE  HARM  IT  DOES 
TO  THE  POOR 

The  Socialism  based  on  these  principles  is  naturally  disastrous  in 
practical  results,  and  the  Church  is  bound  further  to  oppose  it  as 
involving  consequent  material  and,  what  is  worse,  grievous  moral 
and  spiritual  harm  to  the  poor. 

(a)  Material  harm,  stereotyping  bad  conditions  of  life 
In  the  first  place  it  stereotypes  bad  conditions  of  life.  This  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  all  special  treatment  or  legislation  intended 
not  as  a  temporary  measure  to  cure  certain  evils,  but  to  be  permanent. 
All  forms  of  protection,  preferential  dealing,  special  methods  for  the 
poor,  and  dole-giving,  merely  establish  and  foster  the  misery  and  want 
they  are  intended  to  relieve.  This  was  the  experience  of  the  old  Poor 
Law,  which  acted  on  the  assumption  that  a  large  class  could  not,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to,  earn  sufficient  to  live.  The  theory  of  the 
old  feudalism  was  the  same,  and,  with  much  that  was  beautiful  in 
its  sense  of  the  mutual  duties  of  rich  and  poor,  it  produced  widespread 
pauperism  and  suffering.  The  new  Socialism  has  all  the  evils  of  the 
old  feudalism  with  none  of  its  merits.  It  makes  the  poor  dependent 
on  the  rich  (i.e.  the  taxpayers),  but  it  relieves  them  even  of  the  sense 
of  obligation  by  directing  it  to  an  abstraction  called  the  State,  which 
they  are  told,  quite  falsely,  is  but  another  term  for  themselves.  At  the 
same  time  it  relieves  the  rich  of  their  responsibilities  because  they  are, 
in  theory,  the  same  abstraction,  and  discharge  their  duties  by  deputy. 
In  practice  the  deputy  is  a  popularly  elected  board  the  members  of  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  involved  in  their 
office,  but  which  certainly  cannot  maintain  the  personal  relations  even 
of  the  old  feudalism.  It,  further,  subsidizes  unsatisfactory  conditions 
of  life,  and  thereby  discourages  men's  efforts  to  rise,  as  effectually  as 
did  the  old  pauperising  methods  of  dole-giving,  but  it  does  so  on  a  far 
larger  scale,  and  on  one  that  has  no  limits  short  of  municipal  or 
national  bankruptcy.  On  merely  material  grounds,  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  themselves,  the  Church  should  use  her  utmost  efforts  to 
oppose  this  form  of  Socialism. 

(i)  Moral  harm  in  discouragement  of  individual  effort 
But  far  more  should  she  do  so  for  the  sake  of  things  that  matter 
more.     For  such  socialism  cries  out  for  rights  instead  of  insisting  on 
duties.    There  is,  it  is  true,  much  talk  about  public  service,  but,  in 
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practice,  men  who  travel  third  class  when  paying  for  themselves 
generally  go  first  when  engaged  on  public  work.  Public  management 
is  not  merely  quite  the  most  expensive  and  cumbersome  method  of 
administration  that  exists ;  it  also  entails  a  vast  amount  of  absolute 
waste  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  wealth  that  the  country  possesses. 
A  poor  man  will  do  far  more  of  his  own  free  will  for  his  own  children 
than  for  those  of  others ;  he  will  keep  an  apprentice  running  errands, 
but  will  take  infinite  pains  to  teach  his  own  boy  his  trade.  The  labour 
of  a  mother  that  is  gladly  given  in  the  home  is  simply  lost  when  her 
duties  are  transferred  to  a  State-hired  stranger.  If  hopes  are  held 
out  that  the  State  will  find  work,  individual  effort  promptly  ceases. 
Moreover,  this  sapping  of  individual  character  will  tend  to  destroy 
all  working  class  "  self-managed  movements  ",  such  as  Trade  Unions 
and  Friendly  Societies,  for  who  will  join  voluntary  associations  which 
involve  duties,  if  their  benefits  can  be  claimed  from  the  State  as 
rights  ?  With  this  will  go  a  vast  treasure  of  political  education  which 
interest  in  these  movements  gives.  It  seems  to  be  already  checking 
the  continuous  and  steady  advance  in  the  welfare  of  the  artizan  and 
labouring  classes  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  seventy  years, 
during  which  individualist  theory  has  been  dominant.  And  the  dead 
loss  of  all  this  wealth  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  is  nothing 
by  the  side  of  the  loss  of  character,  of  initiative,  and  of  all  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  human  life. 

(c)  Spiritual  harm 

And  with  material  and  moral  degradation  goes  spiritual  also.  Though 
circumstances  do  not  cause  character,  they  react  upon  it.  If  bad 
conditions  of  life  are  fixed,  they  have  great  influence,  though  not,  of 
course,  the  chief,  in  binding  men's  minds  down  to  constant  thought 
on  material  things.  In  this  way  materialistic  theory,  and  the  material 
suffering  it  induces,  act  and  react  on  one  another,  and  the  one  cure 
for  the  evil  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  reach. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  this  form  of  materialistic  Socialism 
is  the  dominant  form  to-day,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  exists  and  that 
only  Christianity  can  counteract  it.  We  need,  therefore,  in  the  Church 
a  complete  change  of  attitude  towards  "  the  poor  ".  We  want  to  drop 
all  "special  methods  for  the  poor",  except  such  as  are  avowedly 
temporary,  and  established  to  remove  the  great  differences  that  exist 
between  class  and  class.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  all  methods  of  dole- 
giving,  to  uproot  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  a  great  relief  agency, 
and  this  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves.  Still  more  do  we  need 
to  avoid  all  pandering  to  those  who  wish  to  establish  a  national  system 
of  dole-giving,  to  resist  the  idea  that  the  State  should  be  a  vast  pauperiz 
ing  agency.  In  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves  we  want  to  make 
claims  on  them  both  for  Church  and  State ;  we  want  to  believe  in 
them,  to  call  out  their  latent  capabilities,  to  raise  them,  to  establish 
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their  independence,  to  call  upon  them  to  respect  themselves.  If  we, 
able  to  see  the  underlying  principles  and  far-off  issues  to  which  they  are 
blind,  have  to  say  unpopular  things,  let  us  say  them.  If  they  say 
"  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar  ",  and  use  the  civil  power  to  scourge 
the  Church  and  lead  her  out  beyond  the  city,  it  does  not  matter. 
This  is  what  always  happens  to  anyone  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the 
popular  role  of  the  Saviour  of  the  People. 

^he  Example  of  Christ 

For  Christ  saw,  as  none  of  us  can  see,  the  degradation  and  misery 
of  the  world.  He  never  pretended  that  it  was  anything  but  terrible. 
He  taught  the  responsibility  of  riches.  But  He  saw  that  the  world's 
woes  would  not  be  cured  by  dole-giving,  by  turning  stones  to  bread, 
by  any  material  means  of  dominion  that  involved  bowing  down  to  a 
false  principle.  He  did  not  patronize,  like  the  benefactor  Gentile 
Kings  who  exercised  lordship  and  authority,  though  He  was  eternally 
above  all  classes.  Nor  did  He  degrade  Himself  by  accepting  popular 
views,  and  identifying  Himself  with  the  people  who  knew  not  the  law, 
though  He  emptied  Himself  and  thought  His  equality  with  the 
Highest  no  prerogative  to  be  held  fast.  He  went  down  with  all  His 
riches — the  .true  riches — to  share  with  those  who  lacked,  not  to  leave 
them  in  their  poverty,  but  to  tell  them  there  was  a  higher  within  their 
reach  if  as  individuals  they  would  stretch  out  to  it,  to  call  them  to 
raise  themselves  by  His  aid,  to  lift  them  up  to  their  duties  in  that  state 
of  life  into  which  may  it  please  God  to  call  them,  that  state  in  which 
there  shall  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free.  And  He  surely 
is  the  example  for  the  Church. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM 

WHAT  IS  NOW  PRACTICABLE? 
BY  DOUGLAS  EYRE,  ESQ.,  OXFORD  HOUSE,  BETHNAL  GREEN,  E. 

ALL  Socialists  alike  recognize  that  in  human  society  the  liberties 
and  interests  of  the  individual  or  class  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  that  this  subordination  can  only  be  effected 
and  the  common  good  secured  by  direct  constructive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

Such  action  should,  they  say,  extend  to  procure  the  immediate  or 
ultimate  ownership  by  the  State  itself  of  at  least  the  means  or  instru 
ments  of  production  and  distribution. 

All  Socialists  have  this  in  common — that  they  do  not  believe  in 
individual  property  in  these  means  or  instruments,  however  widely 
diffused  it  may  be.  They  do  not,  for  instance,  advocate  peasant  pro 
prietorship  as  regards  the  land,  or  the  ownership  of  the  mines  by  the 
miners.  No  Socialist  would  in  this  sense  universalize  property  or  adopt 
any  sectional  policy.  If  he  did  he  would  be  an  Individualist  and  not 
a  Socialist  at  all.  State  ownership  and  State  control  are  the  watch 
words  of  Socialism.  The  difference  between  the  various  forms  of 
Socialism  is  more  than  one  of  degree  : — 

1.  There  is  the  Communist,  who  would  press  the  principles  of 
Socialism  to  an  extreme  by  securing  a  common  ownership  of  all  pro 
perty  and  its  common  management  in  the  equal  interests  of  all,  so 
that  no  one  could  say  that  any  property  was  his  own.    The  voluntary 
action  of  a  select  number  of  people  as  to  each  other's  goods  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  is  quoted  as  a  precedent  for  coercive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  on  a  colossal  scale. 

2.  There  is  the  Socialist  of  the  Karl  Marx  type,  whose  immediate 
goal  is  collectivism,  who  condemns  all  private  property  in  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  but  at  the  same  time  allows  private 
property  in  the  articles  of  consumption.  While  requiring  the  substitu 
tion  of  collective  for  private  property  in  all  instruments  of  production, 
and  the  corporate  organization  and  management  of  every  business,  the 
collectivist  would  allow  the  distribution  of  the  collective  output 
according  to  the  value  and  amount  of  the  work  done  by  each  individual ; 
that  is,  equitable  but  not  equal  distribution. 

3.  There  is  the  Socialist  who  does  not  regard  all  private  property 
in  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  as  unjust,  seeing  that 
labour  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  work  of  production  and  distribution, 
but  considers  that  it  is  expedient  and  to  the  interests  of  the  com 
munity  that  the  progress  of  society  should  be  distinctly  and  decisively 

,  towards  collectivism,  that  such  progress  should  be  by  evolutionary 
stages,  and  that  it  is  the  function  and  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to 
stimulate  this  progress  and  to  expedite  the  retreat  of  privilege  and  of 
inequality  of  condition  by  active  intervention. 

He  would  secure  to  all  an  equal  opportunity  for  rising  in  the  social 
sphere,  and  this  primarily  and  immediately  by  a  bolder  and  more 
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sweeping  and  systematic  use  of  the  process  of  State  regulation  than 
any  government  in  this  country  has  as  yet  resorted  to. 

This  process,  he  sees,  leads  on  to  State  ownership  and  control  of  at 
least  the  prime  materials  of  production. 

It  is  submitted  that  it  is  in  this  third  form  that  what  is  now  prac 
ticable  in  English  Socialism  is  embodied. 

It  is  the  prime  function  of  English  Socialism  at  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  get  the  best  possible  out  of  its  component  elements. 
To  do  this  it  must  seek  to  develop  for  all  members  of  society  that 
equality  of  opportunity  which  certainly  is  not  secured  merely  by 
political  enfranchisement  or  by  the  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
Individualists.  Merely  to  free  the  individual  from  the  fetters  imposed 
by  class  privilege  and  class  legislation  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  enough 
to  multiply  individual  ownerships. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  in  America  nor  elsewhere  does  political 
enfranchisement  by  itself  sufficiently  control  the  capitalist  classes,  and 
the  rings,  trusts,  syndicates,  and  similar  associations  for  the  control 
of  production  and  the  artificial  upkeep  of  prices  in  the  interests  of 
individuals  and  classes.  (See  Flint's  Socialism,  pp.  215,.  216.) 

It  is  also  clear  that  vast  wealth,  the  subject  of  so  much  vulgar  worship, 
is  too  often  acquired  by  shamefully  selfish  means  and  employed  for 
shamefully  selfish  purposes ;  that  some  ways  of  accumulating  it  have 
nothing  to  do  with  individual  merit  or  service,  but  depend  merely  on 
the  growth  of  society  ;  that  there  are  too  many  luxurious,  vicious,  and 
idle  lives  lived  in  our  midst ;  that  there  is  much  dishonesty  in  trade, 
and  that  there  are  some  very  vicious  ways  of  trading,  notably  those  con 
nected  with  the  pushing  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  betting, 
and  gambling,  and  fraudulent  company  promoting,  which  are  dead 
against  the  interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  seen  that  wages  have  not  increased  relatively  to  capital  (Flint, 
p.  171)  ;  that  the  prevailing  conditions  of  existence  have  no  rational 
sanction  for  the  masses  of  the  population  who  submit  to  them  (Kidd, 
Social  Evolution,  p.  76) ;  that  there  is  "  a  colossal  ant-heap  of  stunted 
life  pent  up  in  crowded  ways  "  ;  and  that  "  the  flood  of  poverty  has 
altogether  overflowed  the  embankments  which  the  poor-law  has  pro 
vided  to  contain  it "  (J.  R.  Macdonald,  Socialism  and.  Society,  1907, 
p.  2)  ;  that  the  poor-law  has  not  struck  bottom  by  decreeing  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence,  that  it  is  too  severe  on  old  age,  too  lenient 
to  vagrants,  the  work-shy,  and  the  dissolute,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
inefficiently  administered  ;  that  the  physical  and  moral  condition  and 
surroundings  of  multitudes  of  human  beings,  including  helpless  infants 
and  children  of  tender  years,  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  is  a  scandal 
and  disgrace  to  society  ;  that  the  rural  population  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  has  not  emerged,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  by  now,  from  a  status  of 
dependency  to  a  condition  of  equality. 

It  is  seen  that  physical  strength  and  an  honest  will  are  not  enough 
to  secure  continuity  of  employment,  and  that  in  consequence  humanity 
in  large  numbers,  though  freely  educated  in  the  primary  schools  and 
politically  enfranchised,  is  hard  driven  and  condemned  to  accept 
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a  lower  than  a  living  wage,  is  preyed  on  by  sweaters  and  misled  by 
agitators. 

Significant,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  for  the  community  every  rural 
area  depopulated,  every  urban  area  overcrowded,  every  centre  of 
population  without  its  open  spaces  and  recreative  institutions,  every 
insanitary  dwelling,  every  infant  ill-nurtured,  every  school  child  under 
fed,  every  brilliant  scholar  in  our  primary  schools  denied  the  oppor 
tunity  of  mounting  the  educational  ladder,  every  lad  and  girl  con 
demned,  through  pressure  of  home  life  or  otherwise,  to  lives  of  unskilled 
employment  which  leave  them  stranded  when  manhood  or  womanhood 
is  reached,  every  reservoir  of  casual  labour,  every  parasitic  trade,  not 
only  points  clearly  to  a  breach  of  Divine  Law,  but  at  the  same  time 
represents  so  much  economic  loss  to  the  State. 

The  Socialist  declares  that  it  is  at  once  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  step  in  and  force  a  minimum  standard  of  fraternity,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  occurrence  of  all  this  loss.  This  involves 
a  big  constructive  programme,  a  large  measure  of  active  State  inter 
vention  and  control.  At  the  same  time  he  must  be  practical.  Large 
ness  of  heart  must  not  be  accompanied  by  softness  of  head. 

To  be  practical  he  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  God. 

I.  He  will  believe  in  and  apply  the  law  of  Evolution.  "  The  whole 
creation  moves  ",  but  it  is  a  slow  though  at  the  same  time  a  majestic 
and  ceaseless  progress  ;  and  one  not  consisting  of  a  series  of  cataclysms 
or  of  leaps  and  bounds.  "  First  the  grain,  and  then  the  ear,  and  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  England  is  the  best  country  in  which  to  study 
the  developments  of  the  modern  spirit,  says  Dr.  Kidd  (Social  Evolution, 
chap,  viii,  Modern  Socialism), "not  only  for  the  reason  which  influenced 
Marx,  namely,  that  it  is  the  land  in  which  modern  capitalism  and 
industrialism  obtained  their  earliest  and  fullest  expression ;  but  also 
because,  in  this  country,  the  process  of  social  development  has  been 
less  obscured  by  local  causes  and  less  interrupted  by  disturbing  events. 
It  has  on  the  whole  proceeded  by  regular  orderly  and  successive  stages 
in  the  past,  and  it  shows  no  signs  of  weakening  or  cessation  in  the 
present." 

Our  progress  has  been  effected  not  by  a  series  of  revolutions,  but  by 
what  Macaulay  has  termed  a  series  of  peaceful  and  lawful  reforms  :  one 
age  in  English  history  has  been  most  distinctly  the  honest  successor 
of  another  age. 

(a)  Political  enfranchisement  has  been  gradual.  Both  parties  in  the 
State  have  had  to  contribute  to  it,  even  though  the  motive  of  one  may 
have  been  to  "  dish  "  the  other. 

(£)  Trade  and  commerce  are  only  gradually  becoming  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  the  privileged  classes,  but  the  emancipation  is  sure 
on  that  account. 

(c)  The  policy  of  laisser-faire  is  only  gradually,  but  none  the  less 
inevitably,  becoming  transmuted  into  the  policy  of  active  State 
regulation  and  control. 

The  law  of  Evolution  is  also  seen  to  be  at  work  when  we  trace  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  Labour  or  Factory  movement.  The  methods 
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of  Trade  Unions,  which  are  based  on  the  theory  that  the  liberty 
sacrificed  is  less  important  than  the  liberty  gained  (Hobhouse, 
Democracy  and  Reaction,  p.  218),  commence  with  mutual  insurance, 
which  is  succeeded  by  collective  bargaining,  and  ultimately  by  legal 
enactment  in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  not  merely  of  the  trade. 
Industrial  diplomacy  succeeds  industrial  war  as  the  recognized  means 
of  settling  disputes  and  of  bringing  public  opinion  to  the  side  of  the 
Labour  cause.  The  law  of  trade  conspiracy  has  gone  onward  gradually 
to  its  doom.  Factory  legislation  gathers  volume  in  progressive  stages 
(see  in  particular  on  these  points  Sidney  Webb's  History  of  Trade 
Unionism  and  his  Industrial  Democracy). 

There  is  lastly,  as  Kidd  points  out,  a  gradual  development  of  altruism, 
a  process  of  self-action  consisting  in  a  softening  of  character,  a  gradual 
loss  of  faith  in  their  own  cause  which  is  contributing  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  power-holding  classes  (Social  Evolution}. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  gulf  that  is  fixed  between  evolutionary  and 
revolutionary  Socialism.  Let  the  Socialist  take  care  not  to  draw  a  pen 
through  the  past,  nor  to  fail  to  derive  light  from  the  minds  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  bygone  days. 

2.  The  practical  Socialist  will  believe  in  and  apply  the  law  of  com 
prehension,  which  he  also  finds  laid  down  by  the  Highest  Authority. 
The  sower  sows  broadcast.  He  covers  the  whole  ground.  He  does  not 
select  the  most  favoured  spots.  The  fisherman  gathers  in  of  every  kind. 
Brotherhood  under  the  Divine  Law  is  universal.  The  ideal  servant 
is  not  the  servant  of  a  majority,  but  of  all. 

The  ideal  trader  regards  not  only  wife  and  family,  but  employe  and 
customer  also. 

Socialism,  shining  with  the  reflected  light  of  Christianity,  is  based 
on  an  ardent  belief  in  fraternity  and  a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community.  This  belief  and  this  desire  should  lead  to 
comprehensiveness  of  vision  and  action. 

The  Utilitarian  saw  :  (a)  that  the  country  must  no  longer  be 
governed  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  classes ;  (b)  that  the  function 
of  Government  is  not  confined  to  acts  of  prohibition.  But  Priestley's 
formula,  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  which 
became  Bentham's  war-cry  and  constituted  the  basis  of  nineteenth- 
century  reform,  is  defective. 

Socialism,  the  successor  of  Utilitarianism,  must  see  in  what  the  defect 
consists.  (l)  "  Happiness  "  is  an  ambiguous  phrase.  It  may  not  carry 
us  beyond  mere  materialism.  (2)  With  "  the  greatest  number  "  we 
are  still  confined  within  the  realm  of  class. 

True  Socialism  will  surely  see  that  the  masses  comprehend  the 
classes,  and  that  all  are  members  one  of  another.  It  will  surely  realize 
the  complex  nature  of  man  and  not  insult  him  by  regarding  him  as 
merely  the  creature  of  material  pleasure  and  material  pain. 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  done  well,  in  his  advocacy  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  and  programme,  to  commend  to  his  readers  the  catholic  language 
of  what  he  describes  as  the  beautiful  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England 
(Britain  for  the  British,  1906.,  pp.  i,  2). 
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And  again,  if  the  function  of  Government  is  to  provide  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole  community,  it  follows  that  Parliament  must 
become  "  truly  representative  of  the  nation  as  an  organized  whole,  of 
the  steady,  persistent,  and  general  pervading  reason  of  the  Common 
wealth  ".  The  time  will  also  come  for  universal  suffrage,  if  it  has  not 
already  arrived  (Flint,  Socialism,  pp.  331,  332).  Municipal  government 
also  requires  to  be  reformed  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  representative 
('see  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Proportional 
Representation,  1907). 

The  Upper  House,  too,  sorely  needs  mending.  The  time  can 
hardly  be  far  off  when  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  fill  the  office  of 
legislator  merely  "  because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father  ".  It  needs  to  be 
really  aristocratic  and  representative  throughout  and  really  powerful 
(Flint,  Socialism,  p.  312).  The  Socialist  is  not  alone  in  demanding 
Parliamentary  reform,  but  he  has  trumpeted  his  dissatisfaction  as  no 
others  have.  This  criticism  of  the  Parliamentary  system  is  admitted 
by  Professor  Flint  to  be  searching,  unsparing,  not  lacking  in  truth. 

If  Socialism  becomes  the  great  constructive  force  in  politics,  let  it  see 
that  all  the  interests  are  represented  in  Parliament  and  in  municipal 
government.  Let  it  be  careful  to  take  "an  organic  view  of  society". 
Let  it  see  that  improvement  in  the  economic  State  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  improvement  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  State. 

The  need  for  the  full  development  of  the  personality  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  community  comprehends  the  character,  and 
is  not  confined  to  the  material  condition.  The  Socialist  State  will  seek 
to  rear  not  only  sharp  wits  but  sound  characters.  It  is  its  business  and 
it  is  quite  practicable  for  it,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  shape  of 
sectarian  rivalry  and  controversy  which  beset  its  path,  to  provide 
directly  for  the  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  education  of  its  people, 
realizing  that  it  is  "a  spiritual  body  to  which  we  belong,  traversed 
from  head  to  foot  by  spiritual  forces,  demanding  from  every  member 
of  it  obedience  to  moral  laws,  giving  occasion  at  every  step  of  its  life 
for  obedience  to  those  spiritual  principles  which  are  the  salvation  of 
the  world  "  (Richmond,  Christian  Economics,  p.  51). 

3,  The  practical  Socialist  will  believe  in  and  apply  the  law  of 
equilibrium.  The  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  plainly  declare  this  to 
be  a  law  of  God.  The  true  Socialist  will  be  well  balanced. 

He  will  ponder  over  the  calm  dignity  and  perfect  control  over 
passion  displayed  by  Christ  in  His  trials  and  temptations,  and  realize  His 
vast  superiority  in  these  respects  to  other  historical  personages  entitled 
to  take  high  place  among  the  heroes  of  history  :  silence  when  it  was 
golden,  speech  when  it  was  needed. 

He  will  see  in  Christ  the  perfect  exponent  of  Aristotle's  precept : 
/x^Sei/  ayav — the  rule  of  the  mean  between  extremes — which 
would  have  us  look  at  every  vice  and  every  act  of  wrongdoing  as  an 
overbalancing,  and  at  every  virtue  or  state  of  soundness,  in  so  far  as 
humanity  is  capable  of  attaining  to  it,  as  a  "  rhythmical  medium 
between  excess  and  defect  ". 

"Let  your  yea  be  yea  and  your  nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  in  excess 
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of  this  cometh  of  evil."  "  Render  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  and  to 
God  what  is  God's."  "  Be  not  over-anxious  or  distracted  about 
your  material  life." 

The  inequality  of  gifts  and  opportunities  is  balanced  by  the  in 
equality  of  responsibility  (parable  of  the  talents). 

Humanity  finds  this  law  of  the  even  balance  a  hard  one  to  keep, 
and  so  it  is  small  wonder  that  we  find  in  Socialism  much  on  the  side 
of  excess  and  much  on  the  side  of  defect.  The  practical  Socialist 
steadfastly  confronts  the  waves  of  the  world's  disorders  with  an  even 
keel. 

He  may  well  insist  on  the  need  of  redressing  the  balance  by  pointing 
to  "  the  alternating  periods  of  over- work  and  unemployment ",  to 
"excess  of  riches  on  the  one  side  and  abject  poverty  on  the  other",  to 
the  superabundance  of  opportunity  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the 
absence  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  many. 

"  A  State  which  does  not  hold  the  balance  equal  between  conflicting 
interests  and  parties,  which  allows  any  one  class  of  its  citizens  to 
oppress  or  plunder  any  other  class,  which  does  not  prevent  individuals 
from  doing  wrong  and  injury  to  the  community',  is  a  State  which 
fails  to  justify  its  own  existence."  (Flinty  p.  1 19.) 

It  is  this  failure  which  breeds  anarchism.  At  the  same  time  the 
true  Socialist  will  realize  that — 

(a)  "  Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow." 

(b)  The  equal  right  to  rule  is  balanced  by  the  co-relative  duty  to 
obey.     "  Self-devotion  rather  than  self-assertion  is  the  spring  of  all 
enduring  and  beneficent  influence." 

(c)  The  law  of  exchange  consists  in  "  the  even  equipoise  of  the  scales 
of  justice  ".    Expropriation  must  be  the  subject  of  fair  compensation. 

(d)  Faith  must  be  regulated  by  reason,  hope  must  be  tempered  by 
experience,  enthusiasm  must  be  disciplined.    Passions  and  aspirations 
must  be  held  in  check  by  "  externalities  that  can  be  felt  and  fingered  ". 
There  is  a  mean  between  "  a  sceptical  pessimism  "  and  "  a  shallow  and 
illusory  optimism  "  (Flint,  p.  261). 

(e)  The  rights  of  capital,  and  inventive  and  organizing  ability,  have 
to  be  weighed  with  those  of  manual  labour.    Their  proper  place  must 
be  assigned  to  all  the  factors  of  production,  and  none  must  be  ignored 
or  undervalued. 

(/)  While  "  the  world  is  more  and  more  ",  the  "  individual  "  must 
not  "  wither  ".  His  interests  and  responsibilities  must  be  wholly 
subordinate  to,  but  not  therefore  wholly  absorbed  in,  those  of  the 
community.  Each  cell  forming  part  of  the  body  politic  has  an  indi 
viduality  of  its  own,  which  must  be  maintained. 

Mill  saw  that  the  problem  of  the  future  was  how  to  unite  individual 
liberty  with  common  ownership  in  the  raw  material  of  production 
and  an  equitable  participation  of  all  in  the  benefits  of  combined  labour. 

"  The  most  vigorous  social  systems  are  those  in  which  are  combined 
the  most  effective  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  social  organism 
with  the  highest  development  of  his  own  personality  "  (Kidd,  Social 
Evolution). 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  stage  which  has  been  reached 
in  England  as  the  year  1907  speeds  onward  to  its  close.  The  position 
is  midway  between  Liberalism  and  Collectivism.  People  in  large 
numbers  are  looking  shyly  and  askance  at  modern  tendencies  which  are 
inevitable. 

1.  There  are  in  increasing  numbers  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  which 
embody  Socialistic  principles — yet  the  Legislature  seems  half  afraid  of 
each  principle  as  it  adopts  it.    (a)  The  Factory  Laws,  the  product  of 
"  a  movement  which  has  given  prestige  and  authority  to  the  ideas  of 
collectivism  ",  culminated  in  the  Labour  Code  of  1901 — "  the  most 
notable  achievement  of  English  Socialism  "  (Dicey,  L.  &  P.  O.,  p.  237). 
But  that  Act  was  avowedly  incomplete.    The  Legislature  must  needs 
be  constantly  engaged  in  adding  to  its  provisions.     Laundries,  for 
instance,  have  only  this  year  been  embodied  in  the  Code. 

Factory  legislation  is,  and  always  has  been,  of  a  piecemeal  character, 
more  so  than  might  have  been  expected. 

(b)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  are  based  on  a  principle  of 
first-rate  social  importance.  The  Legislature  has  decreed,  and  in  so 
doing  has  registered  another  "  popular  conception  of  the  just  conditions 
of  life  ",  that  for  compensation  purposes,  at  any  rate,  employer  and 
employed  shall  be  regarded  as  engaged  in  a  joint  enterprise.  The 
employed  is  a  co-operator  in  the  business,  and  no  longer  in  a  worse 
position  than  an  outsider  as  regards  injuries  sustained  in  the  course 
of  his  work.  The  right  to  compensation  is  a  trade  expense  to  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  first  Act  left  out 
whole  regiments  of  the  industrial  army,  and  was,  moreover,  so  fenced 
round  with  restrictions  and  limitations  as  not  only  to  be  a  veritable 
puzzle-box  for  our  courts  of  law,  but  also  to  involve  the  expenditure  of 
parliamentary  time  on  amending  and  extending  enactments  themselves 
devoid  of  finality. 

(?)  The  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  provides 
for  Vacation  schools  and  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
empowers  local  authorities  to  make  other  arrangements  as  regards  the 
promotion  of  the  health  of  their  children  on  the  principle  that  the 
child  is  the  child  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  individual  parents,  and 
an  inefficient  child  is  a  loss  to  the  community.  Effect  has  been  given 
to  this  principle  by  intermittent  doses  of  legislation,  ranging  over 
a  considerable  period,  and  all  preceded  by  much  effort  and  agitation 
on  the  part  of  individuals.  A  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  further  applications  of  the  principle  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature  to  improve  the  conditions  of  child  life,  and  in  particular  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  children — lads  and  girls — and  to  secure 
their  training  on  lines  of  skilled  employment.  Nothing  but  legislation 
on  Socialistic  principles  can  effect  what  is  requisite.  The  material 
interests  of  the  community  and  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
children  alike  demand  it. 

2.  The  country,  too,  is  marking  time,  watchful  of  the  Socialistic 
experiments  which  are  in  progress  in  the  self-governing  colonies  and 
on  the  Continent. 
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Those  that  she  deems  sound  and  beneficial  she  will  in  the  long  run 
adopt.  She  will  watch  other  States  "  angling  in  the  Lake  of  Darkness  "  ; 
she  will  end  by  following  in  the  train  of  their  success. 

Progress,  too,  will  be  facilitated  by  the  breaking  down  of  national 
barriers  with  the  advance  of  the  conception  of  fraternity  and  its  applica 
tion  to  international  and  inter-colonial  relationships  and  with  improved 
means  of  intercommunication.  More  and  more  will  nations  and 
commonwealths  join  hands  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  common 
standard  of  social  reform  ;  witness  the  Employment  of  Women  Act, 
1907,  which  is  based  on  a  convention  with  foreign  Powers  for  regulating 
women's  work  in  all  the  countries  of  western  and  central  Europe  and 
a  part  of  Norway. 

3.  The  country  is  determined  to  continue  to  take  advantage  of 
individual  initiative,  yet  she  is  ready  to  make  collective  use  of  it  in  the 
end.  The  individual  sows,  the  State  reaps.  For  instance,  the  rule  is 
for  statutory  undertakings  authorizing  the  supply  of  electricity,  the 
laying  of  trams,  etc.,  in  a  city  to  contain  provisions  enabling  the  State 
or  municipality  to  acquire  them  for  the  community  after  the  lapse 
of  a  specific  period. 

It  happens — and  this  has  a  deal  to  do  with  the  greatness  of  England— 
that  the  country  has  ever  been  rich  in  individual  adventurers  in  all 
fields  of  human  endeavour.  Individuals  dare  and  endure  for  material 
reward  and  otherwise,  and  succeed  in  pointing  to  the  solution  of  a  great 
problem.  It  is  the  way  out,  but  voluntary  effort  cannot  cover  the 
ground.  It  is  then  that  the  State  can,  and  does  eventually,  step  in  and 
take  over  the  undertaking.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  the  State 
chariot- wheels  are  apt  to  linger ;  they  roll  along  too  slowly,  even  when 
they  are  set  in  motion ;  and  then  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  the  individual 
is- apt,  when  the  State  arrives  on  the  scene,  to  resent  the  arrival  and 
to  cling  to  the  object  of  intervention.  It  has  been  thus  with  elementary 
education.  It  will  be  thus  with  advanced  education. 

There  is  a  two-fold  drag. 

We  might  do  well  to  be  more  expeditious.  "  The  flesh  grows  weary 
of  the  long  delays  ",  says  the  Commonwealth  of  September,  1907. 

There  would  be  less  delay  if  modern  tendencies  were  more  fully 
grasped  by  the  generality ;  if  the  constituencies  were  to  return  more 
members  to  Parliament  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  the  problems  of  modern  industry ;  if  there  emerged  from 
those  members  some  great  parliamentary  leader. 

We  err  from  excess  of  caution.  There  are  signs  of  timidity.  If  we 
linger  too  long  it  may  be  too  late.  And  so  the  conclusion  must  be  : — 

Be  bolde.     Be  bolde.     And  everywhere  be  bolde. 
Be  not  too  bolde.     Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect.     Better  the  more  than  less. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 

S.P.C.K.,    LONDON  :    NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE,    W.C. 
1908. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CLERGY 
TOWARDS  SOCIAL  REFORM 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  G.  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE 
LEEDS  CLERGY  SCHOOL 

AT  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Conference 
last  October  a  leading  layman,  Sir  Francis  Powell,  took  advan 
tage  of  a  motion  concerning  the  increase  of  the  northern 
episcopate,  to  inveigh  against  the  interference  of  our  younger 
bishops  in  questions  economic.  In  so  doing  he  doubtless 
expressed  the  mind  of  many  devout  Churchmen  among  the 
classes  who  have  sat  uneasily  under  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  and  who  abhor  the  Church  Socialist  League. 
Let  an  unfortunate  parson  but  be  reported  in  the  local  press  as 
having  uttered  sentiments  vaguely  sympathetic  towards  the 
cause  of  Labour,  and  at  once  he  receives  through  the  post 
a  pamphlet  bound  in  lurid  red  in  which  are  set  forth  the  dan 
gerous  fallacies  of  the  Socialistic  heresy.  In  the  view  of  these 
excellent  people  the  clergy  are  to  preach  about  conscience  but 
to  avoid  companies,  to  inculcate  duty  but  shun  dividends,  to 
recommend  righteousness  but  eschew  politics. 

But  the  man  of  God  is  at  once  confronted  with  the  startling 
fact  that  it  was  precisely  in  adopting  the  course  here  recom 
mended  that  the  false  prophet  of  the  Bible  found  himself 
differentiated  from  the  true.  The  clergy  do  not  preach  much 
from  the  Old  Testament.  Surely  it  is  Satan  himself  who  has 
turned  the  higher  criticism  into  a  bogey  wherewith  to  frighten 
the  clergy  from  proclaiming  the  Father's  message  as  it  is  writ 
large  on  the  face  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Ahab  hates  Micaiah 
because  "  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me  but  evil  ", 
in  other  words,  because  in  the  name  of  God  he  is  opposed  to 
his  foreign  policy.  Isaiah  was  always  meddling  with  politics. 
Some  of  his  most  glorious  pictures  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
of  Righteousness  were  painted  from  what  we  can  only  call  the 
opposition  benches.  Jeremiah  was  called  a  Pro-Chaldaean. 
There  was  a  land  question  in  Israel,  and  none  were  more  faithful 
in  exposing  its  tyrannies  than  the  official  preachers  of  righteous 
ness.  Isaiah  proclaims  his  woe  against  those  that  add  field  to 
field  till  there  be  no  room,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  dwell  alone 
in  the  land.  Micah's  eye  is  on  the  same  agrarian  trouble. 
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When  men  have  built  their  palaces  on  the  ruin  of  many  peoples 
Habakkuk  declares  that  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  the 
beam  out  of  the  chamber  shall  answer  it.  The  drink  question 
is  also  clamant.  You  meet  it  in  Isaiah  :  "  Woe  unto  them  that 
are  mighty  to  drink  wine  " — in  Amos. :  "  Woe  to  them  that 
drink  wine  in  bowls" — in  Habakkuk:  "Woe  unto  him  that 
giveth  his  neighbour  drink."  The  market  is  corrupt :  they 
"  buy  the  poor  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes  "  ; 
they  "  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor  " 
Bribery  is  rampant,  and  meets  the  severe  judgement  of  Amos. 
Society  is  heedless  and  luxurious,  resting  on  an  unjust  distribu 
tion  of  wealth,  and  has  no  grief  for  the  afflictions  of  God's 
people.  And  the  most  terrible  feature  in  the  whole  indictment 
is  the  pious  platitudes  in  the  mouth  of  the  professional  repre 
sentatives  of  religion,  when  they  talk  glibly  about  God's  pre 
sence  and  protection,  the  tags  of  piety  that  are  expected  in  the 
sermons  of  those  who  supply  in  a  highly  respectable  and  ortho 
dox  fashion  the  popular  demand  for  religion,  the  priests  who 
"  teach  for  hire  "  and  the  prophets  who  "  divine  for  money  ". 

Then,  secondly,  the  clergy  are  brought  into  close  and  inti 
mate  contact  with  phases  of  the  national  life  to  which  those 
who  would  upbraid  them  for  Socialism  are  comparative 
strangers.  They  see  on  the  one  side  the  superfluities  of  the 
rich,  and  on  the  other  the  narrow  lives  of  the  poor.  The  whole 
map  of  modern  society  is  unrolled  before  them  as  before  few 
others.  They  at  least  may  know  by  personal  contact  what  the 
inequality  of  opportunity  really  means,  and  the  contrast  that, 
even  where  the  poor  are  contented  with  their  situation,  keeps 
the  two  ends  of  society  poles  asunder.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the 
doubt  should  occur  whether  after  all  the  Lord  God  made  "  the 
rich  man  in  his  castle,  the  poor  man  at  his  gate  ",  whether  the 
various  estates  of  men  are  as  much  of  divine  ordering  as  is 
conventionally  supposed;  whether  it  may  not  be  for  us  to  create 
"that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call"  many 
who  but  for  our  efforts  may  miss  their  vocation? 

Then  we  have  the  undoubted  historical  fact  that  a  renewal 
in  evangelical  religion  has  produced  political  and  social  emanci- 

5ations.  There  is,  for  example,  a  close  connexion  between 
ohn  Wesley  and  William  Wilberforce.  Butler  based  all  morality 
upon  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  rightly  interpreted  in  that 
charter  of  Christian  Socialism,  St.  Paul's  oft-repeated  doctrine, 
"  We  are  members  one  of  another."  Wesley  set  fire  to  this 
intellectual  belief,  kindling  it  into  reality  and  action,  when, 
taking  the  world  for  his  parish,  he  preached  to  all  who  would 
listen,  "  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love,"  and  woke  once 
again  in  slumbering  consciences  an  enthusiastic  love  of  "  the 
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brother  for  whom  Christ  died  ".  Before  that  great  movement 
it  was  taken  almost  for  granted  that  slavery  was  an  institution 
of  society  which  operated  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  The 
bishops  who  steadily  voted  against  emancipation  in  the  House 
of  Lords  were  doubtless  for  their  day  as  good  Christians  as  their 
latest  successors.  They  agreed  with  Birdofredum  Sawin  that 

'it  aint  no  gret  of  a  disaster 

To  be  benevolently  druv  back  to  a  contented  master, 
Ware  you  had  Christian  priv'ledges  you  don't  seem  quite  aware  on, 
Or  you'd  ha'  never  run  away  from'  bein'  well  took  care  on.' 

But  to-day  it  seems  to  us  a  simple  matter  of  course  that  the 
slave  trade  is  an  immoral  traffic.  It  is  an  axiom  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  be  free. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  factory  legislation,  which  is  a  direct 
infringement  of  commercial  freedom.  Lord  Shaftesbury  bore 
the  brunt  of  class  opposition  because  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
as  a  Christian  to  assert  the  moral  claim  of  humanity  in  the  con 
duct  of  industry.  It  was  the  imperious  demand  of  the  Master 
whom  he  served  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  heed. 

What  we  have  most  to  beware  of  to-day  is  lest  we  should 
proclaim  ourselves  the  children  of  those  who  slew  the  prophets 
by  building  their  sepulchres.  If  Christian  ministers  stood  aside 
from  taking  any  part  in  or  expressing  any  views  concerning  the 
enterprises  with  which  the  names  of  Wilberforce  and  Ashley 
are  to  their  undying  honour  connected,  they  failed  in  their  duty 
as  spiritual  guides.  Writing  here  in  Leeds,  I  cannot  forget  that 
one  great  Vicar,  Dr.  Hook — one  of  that  all  too  small  but 
illustrious  band  of  preachers  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man, 
publicly  and  enthusiastically  supported  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  in 
1849,  though  his  supporters  among  the  business  men  of  the 
town  were  almost  solid  in  their  opposition.  It  was  no  use  for 
us  to  say  that,  as  English  lovers  of  freedom,  we  would  have 
followed  Wilberforce,  we  would  have  supported  Shaftesbury. 
If  this  sort  of  cap-tossing  declaration  be  accompanied  by 
a  resolute  reticence  on  every  economic  question  affecting  the 
life  of  our  fellow  countrymen  to-day,  we  are  building  prophets' 
tombs.  For  to  denounce  nigger- drivers  in  this  twentieth  cen 
tury  is  about  as  useful  as  to  wither  those  who  make  broad  their 
phylacteries.  The  devil  is  Protean  in  his  methods,  but  to  hear 
the  platitudes  of  many  preachers,  laying  down  what  they  would 
call  general  moral  principles,  one  would  think  that  they,  unlike 
St.  Paul,  were  entirely  *'  ignorant  of  his  devices  ". 

Where,  if  not  in  the  intricate  complexity  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  activities,  which  make  up  more  than  half  the 
life  of  nine-tenths  of  our  populations,  may  we  expect  to  find 
this  sinister  presence  ?  What  is  this  cry  of  "  Hands  off  " 
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addressed  to  the  preacher  of  righteousness  when  he  attempts 
to  arouse  the  consciences  of  men  who  imagine  that  they  can 
evade  their  responsibilities  by  distributing  their  investments, 
but  a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One.  It  matters  nothing  that  the 
demand  is  made  by  pious  men  and  earnest  Christians.  St.  Peter 
was  both,  and  an  Apostle  to  boot,  yet  his  remonstrance  was  so 
characterized  by  the  divine  Master  Himself.  Has  the  Christian 
Church  no  word  to  say  to  companies  ?  Dare  we  treat  their 
responsibility  as  small  because  their  liability  is  limited?  Take 
a  few  instances. 

What  should  we  say  of  a  private  employer,  if  he  deliberately 
paid  his  women-workers  on  a  scale  which  threw  them  on  the 
streets  for  an  all  but  necessary  supplement  to  their  miserable 
earnings,  even  if  these  were  not  deliberately  calculated  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  eked  out  by  the  wages  of  sin  ? 
One  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Unpleasant  Plays  is  an  indictment 
of  society  for  remunerating  women's  work  at  a  rate  so  low  that 
the  wreckage  of  feminine  honour  which  attends  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  in  part  a  terrible  consequence  of  economic 
injustice  towards  the  more  helpless  and  less  organized  class  of 
workers.  It  is  no  answer  to  such  an  accusation  to  speak  con 
temptuously  of  the  author  who  makes  it.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  these  poor  sinners  must  be  bad,  for  the  good  would 
rather  starve.  We  have  not  to  deal  with  paragons  of  virtue, 
but  with  average  human  nature,  as  the  poacher's  widow  with 
brutal  frankness  reminds  the  Squire  in  Alton  Locke.  And  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  owners  of  textile  works,  clothing  factories, 
dressmaking  establishments,  and  other  branches  of  industry  too 
numerous  to  mention,  have  in  this  matter  a  serious  responsibility 
to  face? 

Or  railways.  It  is,  perhaps,  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
widespread  "  interests  "  represented  by  the  body  of  share 
holders  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  most  obvious. 
Avoiding  burning  questions,  let  us  take  the  instance  of  Sunday 
rest.  Year  by  year  a  larger  number  of  Sunday  excursions  are 
advertised.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  Sunday  passenger 
traffic  is  incessant.  More  than  this,  you  cannot  spend  the  day 
in  sight  of  a  great  main  line  without  witnessing  an  almost  con 
tinuous  procession  of  goods  trains,  involving  an  amount  of 
labour  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  is  all  necessary  or  urgent. 
Year  by  year  a  small  band  of  shareholders,  to  their  honour  be 
it  said,  lift  up  their  voice  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  the 
directorate,  in  favour  of  a  great  reduction  in  Sunday  work. 
Then  uprises  the  Chairman,  not  improbably  a  Churchman  whose 
own  pew,  it  may  be,  is  not  regularly  empty,  and  reminds  the 
conscientious  holder  of  a  few  paltry  shares  that  railway  com- 
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panics  are  not  benevolent  institutions,  that  they  are  the  servants 
of  the  public,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  who  is  asking  them  to 
be  philanthropic  ?  All  that  is  demanded  is  that  the  same  sort  of 
obligations  shall  be  recognized  as  would  obtain  in  the  case  of 
a  master  smith  towards  his  apprentices,  of  a  housewife  towards 
her  maids.  A  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  no  matter  who 
employs  him.  A  man  is  entitled  to  his  rest,  whether  he  work 
in  a  farmyard  or  an  engine-shed. 

The  notice  of  confirmation,  which  at  any  rate  used  to  be  read 
in  churches,  calling  upon  masters  and  mistresses,  no  less  than 
upon  parents  and  sponsors,  to  put  young  people  in  mind  of  their 
religious  obligations,  witnesses  to  solemn  responsibilities  which 
were  universally  recognized  in  a  simpler  state  of  society.  If 
the  Church  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  lift  up  its  voice  to  warn 
society  that  the  commonest  moral  obligations  remain  in  an  age 
of  more  intricate  arrangements  and  greater  complexity,  then 
its  function  as  the  salt  of  the  earth  is  fast  disappearing  ;  its 
message  is  for  patriarchs  not  for  plutocrats ;  its  transitory 
opportunity  is  fitly  symbolized  by  the  little  village  church, 
which  almost  seems  to  apologize  for  its  presence  among  the 
towering  factories  and  lofty  mill-chimneys  of  many  modern 
centres  of  industry. 

What  is  imperatively  needed  is  to  develop  what  we  may  call 
the  machinery  of  conscience,  so  that  it  may  deal  readily  and 
effectively  with  the  complex  material  on  which  it  has  to  work. 
Maxims  suitable  to  a  nation  of  farmers  are  primitive  tools  with 
which  to  operate  where  capital  is  massed  and  industry  highly 
organized.  But  it  is  giving  up  the  contest  altogether  to  allow 
that  Wall  Street  or  the  West  Riding  are  to  manage  the  life  and 
happiness  of  multitudes  on  principles  that  are  purely  "  econo 
mic  ".  "  In  the  last  days  men  shall  be  lovers  of  self,  lovers  of 
money."  And  nothing  suits  the  book  of  the  clever  "  Anti- 
socialist  "  better  than  the  application  of  an  abstract  political 
economy  to  the  concrete  realities  of  life,  which  enables  directors 
to  "  do  their  duty  to  the  shareholders  "  and  investors  to  draw 
their  dividends  as  thoughtlessly  as  they  would  draw  a  match 
box  from  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine. 

That  conscience  is  not  yet  half  enough  awake  is  witnessed 
by  such  pictures  as  President  Roosevelt  vigorously  scouring  the 
Columbian  eagle,  which  will  need  a  deal  of  rubbing  before  he 
finishes  ;  by  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  most  productive  centres 
of  British  industry,  of  which  the  parish  priest  knows  infinitely 
more  thanthe  managing  directors  of  the  big  company,  the  smoke 
of  whose  forges  makes  a  parched  and  barren  wilderness  of  what 
by  courtesy  is  called  the  Vicarage  Garden.  The  problem  before 
us  is  the  transference  of  moral  relations  from  the  well-recognized 
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sphere  of  the  family  and  those  simpler  forms  of  social  intercourse 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  family  life  to  groups  which,  arising 
out  of  the  material  needs  upon  the  supply  of  which  mankind 
depends  for  its  persistence  and  progress,  inevitably  become  by 
the  fact  of  association  new  units  of  society,  new  centres  of  moral 
obligation.  And  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  one  that  neces 
sarily  claims  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  For 
however  true  it  be  to  say  that  companies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
labour  combinations  on  the  other,  represent  society  organizing 
itself  for  the  production  of  wealth  and  its  just  distribution 
among  the  producers,  there  are  within  the  social  organism  other 
groups  which  witness  by  their  existence  to  the  fact  that  human 
society  has  wider  ends  than  those  which  can  properly  be  called 
economic,  and  that  the  wealth-producing  function  must  be 
controlled  and  conditioned  by  the  purposes  of  a  larger  life. 
And  the  Church  claims  to  set  before  men  a  vision  of  this  larger 
life  when  it  proclaims  that  "  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever  ".  For  dividends  who  will  dare 
to  destroy  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  diedl  No  one  has  the 
right,  for  purposes  of  trade,  so  to  abstract  one  aspect  of  the 
labourer  from  the  general  end  for  which  he  became  a  living  soul, 
as  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  to  treat  him  as  an  animated  tool. 

There  are  two  principles  for  which  the  Church  is  bound  to 
contend  earnestly  when  its  message  is  "  applied  "  to  the  organ 
ization  of  capital.  The  first  is  Life  as  the  ultimate  standard  of 
all  values,  that  Life,  which  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
possessions,  and  which  is  more  than  meat.  If  Life  be  the  measure 
of  Wealth,  then  those  who  direct  the  production  of  wealth 
cannot  ignore  or  destroy  the  living  agent  by  whom  it  is  pro 
duced.  Society  had  better  do  without  any  commodity  than 
take  an  unwilling  toll  of  human  happiness  or  human  life.  "  Woe 
unto  him  that  buildeth  a  city  with  blood."  Serfdom,  disguise 
it  though  you  may  by  the  most  solicitous  care  for  physical 
welfare  or  material  comfort,  is  an  offence  against  personal  life. 
Not  a  formal  freedom  of  contract,  but  a  genuine  liberty  of  action 
must  be  allowed  to  every  man.  There  is  no  stage  in  manufac 
ture  or  in  distribution  at  which  persons  and  personal  relations 
are  not  paramount  considerations. 

The  other  principle  is  Service.  Conscience  requires  that  the 
investment  of  capital  no  less  than  the  exertion  of  personal 
faculties  of  mind  or  hand  is  primarily  an  act  of  service.  In 
proportion  as  true  ideals  of  citizenship  are  reached,  and  our  aim 
must  be  increasingly  to  organize  society  in  principles  which 
involve  the  noblest  conception  of  human  nature,  faculties 
whether  of  mind,  body,  or  estate  are  primarily  powefs  of  acting 
for  the  common  weal,  not  of  procuring  private  advantage. 
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If,  therefore,  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  instead  of  four  means 
the  difference  between  life  and  existence  to  the  labourers  in  any 
commercial  enterprise,  if  it  means  the  employment  of  adult 
male  workers  at  a  wage  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  family 
instead  of  half-developed  children  and  girls  or  even  married 
women,  then  a  public  opinion  which  submits  to  the  rule  of 
educated  conscience  will  not  demand  that  the  profits  of  the 
business  should  be  doubled.  Commercialism  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  exchange,  a  crude  and  often  cruel  substitute  for 
mutual  aid  arising  out  of  an  atomic  view  of  society  in  which 
each  individual  represents  a  separate  interest.  Christian 
morality  rests  on  the  Pauline  axiom  that  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
crucified  we  are  members  one  of  another.  Its  application  to 
industrialism  must  therefore  give  rise  to  an  evolution  which 
shall  be  directed  towards  drawing  forth  the  utmost  capacity 
of  every  part  for  the  supreme  good  of  the  whole.  This  is  the 
principle  of  brotherhood  and  service. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  Christian  Church  proclaiming  that 
"  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which 
he  possesseth  ",  if  it  does  not  also  make  the  claim  that  the 
Christian  man  shall  invest  his  property  as  a  sacred  duty,  that 
God  may  get  His  own  with  interest.  That  is  what  probably 
nine-tenths  of  our  present  investors  never  think  of.  The  good 
man  is  he  who  uses  his  dividend  when  got  for  religious  and 
philanthropic  purposes.  Till  the  world  realizes  that  respon 
sibility  lies  on  the  other  side  of  investment,  that  the  function 
of  wealth-getting,  whether  discharged  through  the  impersonal 
method  of  companies  or  through  the  direct  action  of  the  com 
munity  itself,  may  involve,  no  less  than  "  the  rich  man's  con 
tumely ",  the  murder  of  souls,  the  Church  must  cry  in  the  wilder 
ness,  its  prophets  constantly  speak  the  truth,  boldly  rebuke  vice, 
and — receive  a  prophet's  reward. 
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WHAT  IS  CHRISTIAN  IN 
SOCIALISM? 

BY  REV.  ARNOLD  PINCHARD 
VICAR  OF  ST.  JUDE'S,  BIRMINGHAM 

THE  form  in  which  this  question  is  put  at  once  presents  a  certain 
difficulty.  There  may  be  (in  fact  there  is)  much  in  Socialism  which 
is  essentially  Christian,  and  yet  Socialists  may  not  be  prepared  to 
recognize  it  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Socialists  teach 
doctrines  and  demand  reforms  which  are  not  only  not  Christian,  but 
are  positively  antagonistic  to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice. 

In  answering  this  question,  then,  careful  distinction  must  first  be 
made  between  these  ideals  and  methods  of  social  reform  which  are 
proper  to  Socialism,  and  those  other  wild  and  often  pernicious  ideas 
which  are  adopted  by  some  Socialists  and  put  forward  as  though  they 
were  indeed  proper  and  necessary  to  the  Socialist  ideal ;  as,  e.g.,  any 
interference  with  the  Marriage  Bond — the  destruction  of  the  "Home" 
for  children  and  parents ;  or  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  any 
right  of  private  property  under  Socialism  !  Such  ideas  as  these  are  not 
in  any  way  essential  or  proper  to  Socialism,  and  must  be  resolutely 
disregarded. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  certain 
ideas  or  methods  of  social  reform  may  be  in  perfect  accord  with 
Christian  ideals  and  doctrines,  and  yet  those  who  advocate  them 
may  be  quite  unaware  of  the  fact ;  may  refuse  to  recognize  it ;  or 
may  even  declare  that  they  have  derived  their  ideas  and  principles 
from  other  than  Christian  sources.  Yet  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  their  ideas  and  principles  may  be  essentially  Christian  in  this 
sense  :  viz.,  that  they  are  in  exact  accord  with  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  Christians  (theoretically  at  least)  acknowledge  to  be  binding 
upon  themselves,  and  which  are  formally  applied  by  them  in  the 
higher  life  of  things  spiritual,  though  they  may  be  flagrantly  ignored 
by  these  same  Christians  in  things  temporal.  And  thus  it  comes  about 
that  we  see  the  Banner  of  Christ  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialists,  and 
find  them  demanding  the  application  of  Christian  methods  and 
principles  to  political  and  economic  reform  : — a  demand  the  pro 
priety  of  which  all  Christians  ought  readily  to  admit.  For  we  cannot 
allow  that  there  may  be  one  Law  of  Righteousness  applicable  to  things 
spiritual  and  another  to  things  temporal  and  material. 

The  Socialists  lay  down  certain  principles  which  they  maintain 
ought  to  govern  the  social  and  economic  relations  of  men  in  things 
temporal,  and  these  they  believe  would  make  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  They  also  believe  that  these  principles  can 
be  secured  in  a  practical  manner  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
definite  system  of  economic  and  social  reform. 

The  fact  from  which  Socialism  derives  its  impetus  and  inspiration 
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is  the  fact  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The  moral  obliga 
tion,  which  Socialism  recognizes  as  derived  from  that  fact,  and  as 
being  of  universal  obligation  (and  therefore  applicable  to  all  circum 
stances  and  conditions  of  human  life  and  relation),  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  Who  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself ! " — and — "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  ". 

This  moral  obligation  requires  for  its  realization  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  Justice  and  of  Equality  of  Opportunity 
for  all  men,  and  the  Socialists  contend  that  this  equality  can  only  be 
had  by  a  complete  revolution  of  our  social  and  economic  system. 
They  demand  as  a  preliminary  necessity  that  all  those  things  which 
belong  to  the  necessities  of  life  should  be  freely  accessible  to  all  men 
without  distinction  and  without  strife. 

They  declare  that  Co-operation  must  take  the  place  of  Competi 
tion  :  that  for  every  man  there  must  be  Equality  of  Opportunity  : 
that  every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  by  work  to  the  general  good  : 
and  they  further  assert  that  these  results  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  Collective  Ownership  of  all  Capital,  of  the  Means  of  Production, 
and  of  the  Land.  This  is  their  contention  in  the  sphere  of  politics 
and  economics. 

Now  on  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Church  accepts  and 
applies  these  ideals  and  principles  in  the  sphere  of  things  spiritual. 

Her  first  and  last  rule  in  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  in  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  is  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bour  as  thyself  "  ;  and  She  allows  no  man  to  take  advantage  of  his 
neighbour  in  the  use  of  the  necessaries  of  the  spiritual  life,  either 
by  depriving  him  of  his  just  opportunity  or  by  taking  more  than  is 
one  man's  just  share. 

She  secures  this  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Collective 
Ownership  in  Spiritual  Capital  and  Means  of  Production. 

Her  Spiritual  capital  lies  in  her  possession  of  Absolute  Revealed 
Truth,  of  which  She  is  at  once  the  Keeper,  Witness,  and  Teacher  : 
and  in  Her  Supernatural  Power  of  Sacramental  Grace  which  She 
dispenses  as  God's  Steward,  through  the  hand  of  Her  own  appointed 
ministers  and  stewards ;  and  this  is  freely  given  to  all  without  any 
distinction  of  age,  sex  or  rank.  Her  "  plant  "  is  not  the  monopoly 
or  private  property  of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  and  may  not  lawfully 
be  used  for  any  purposes  of  private  gain.  All  Her  possessions  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  good  and  benefit  and  use  of  the  whole  Body, 
and  equally  of  any  member  of  the  Body.  Thus  She  is  able  to  secure 
Equality  of  Opportunity  for  all  alike  without  distinction. 

In  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  she  admits  all  kinds  of  persons,  kings  . 
or  beggars,  on  the  same  terms  and  by  the  same  means,  to  member 
ship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  and  moreover  conveys  to  each  an 
indefeasible  right  to  the  use  of  all  her  resources  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  Life  :  proclaiming  in  every  case  the  new  member 
to  be  an  "  Inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ". 

And  this  inheritance  is  a  reality.  It  may  be  said  that  every  child 
born  into  the  human  family  is  "  Inheritor  of  all  the  Ages  " — but  he 
will  have  to  enter  upon  a  desperate  and  fratricidal  conflict  with  his 
brethren  if  he  is  ever  to  secure  anything  like  his  share  of  the  inherit- 
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ance.  But  in  the  Church  it  is  not  so  !  There  is  no  conflict,  no  strife, 
since  all  things  belong  equally  to  each,  and  the  rule  of  Co-operation 
obtains  instead  of  the  Law  of  Competition. 

Therefore  the  new  member  is  indeed  Inheritor  of  the  Kingdom 
and  of  all  that  the  Kingdom  has  to  give.  In  due  course  and  progress 
he  may  take  and  use,  in  co-operation  and  brotherly  relation  with 
others,  everything  necessary  to  the  fullness  of  the  Life  that  he  is  to 
live  as  a  citizen  of  the  Holy  City.  Everything  is  his,  without  strife, 
without  money,  and  without  price  ;  and  on  the  one  condition  that 
he  who  receives  shall  in  turn  contribute  by  loyalty  and  service  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Body  to  which  he  belongs,  in  obedience  to 
its  laws. 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  are  at  his  service  ;  the  buildings  are 
his  own  to  use  at  will ;  the  Sacraments,  which  are  the  "  necessaries 
of  life  ",  are  freely  at  his  disposal.  He  mingles  freely  in  the  corporate 
and  social  life  of  the  Body  in  an  atmosphere  of  interdependence, 
forbearance,  and  brotherly  love.  No  one  is  at  a  loss  by  that 
which  each  receives,  and  each  in  turn  contributes  to  the  welfare 
of  all. 

Such  conditions  of  Freedom,  Equality,  and  Brotherly  Love  could 
only  be  secured  where  the  necessaries  of  life  belong  equally  to  all 
alike,  and  are  equally  shared  by  all : — in  other  words,  where  that 
which  corresponds  to  what  we  call  in  the  material  sphere  Capital 
and  the  Means  of  Production,  are  collectively  owned. 

The  Church  requires  and  provides  for  the  practical  realization  of 
the  principle  of  justice  between  man  and  maft  just  as  the  Socialists 
ask  for  it,  and  on  precisely  the  same  ground.  Men  differ  infinitely  in 
their  capacities  and  abilities,  but  all  alike  have  certain  fundamental 
needs  in  things  material  as  well  as  in  things  spiritual.  The  Church 
takes  care  that  ample  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  fundamental  spiritual  needs  equally  in  all  cases  ;  yet  She 
recognizes  that  infinite  variety  of  inequality  of  endowment  and 
capacity  is  found  among  men,  and  expects  that  some  will  be  able 
to  use  the  ordinary  opportunities  and  means  of  life  to  a  much  greater 
degree  of  profit  and  success  than  others  :  and  leaves  each  man  free 
to  profit  by  these  and  to  develop  himself  as  he  may  be  able,  so  long 
as  it  be  without  prejudice  or  injury  to  his  brethren. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  Church  endorses  in 
her  teaching  and  practice  the  (Socialist)  Doctrines  of  Freedom  and 
Brotherly  Love.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  to  see  there  expressed  in  the  strongest  practical  terms  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  man. 
What  the  Church  teaches  there  in  act,  that  She  impresses  upon  Her 
children  no  less  forcibly  by  precept.  And  again  She  understands  the 
true  meaning  of  perfect  freedom,  and  how  that  it  can  only  be  had 
in  the  complete  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  Law  of  Love 
working  in  and  through  the  Body  of  which  he  is  a  living  part.  She 
repudiates  and  detests  that  Anarchy,  in  which  is  found  the  essence 
of  selfish  individualism,  and  She  demands  of  each  member  of  the 
Body  obedience  to  the  Law  which  governs  and  preserves  the  Body, 
and  guarantees  to  the  individual  himself  that  perfection  of  freedom 
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which  he  may  enjoy  in  the  corporate  unity  of  the  Body — the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God  ! 

If,  then,  Socialists  demand  the  Collective  Ownership  of  the  means  of 
living — of  those  things  which  are  fundamentally  necessary  to  life — 
it  is  because  they  believe  that  by  this  means  alone  can  be  secured  that 
Justice,  Equality  of  Opportunity,  and  that  Freedom  for  and  among 
men  which  social  morality  requires.  If  they  insist,  in  all  social  and 
business  relations,  upon  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
corporate  interest,  it  is  because  they  believe  that  only  through  and 
by  the  Body  can  the  individual  ever  find  his  own  true  good  and  secure 
his  own  best  personal  advantage.  Thus  they  postulate  the  substitu 
tion  of  Co-operation  for  Competition  and  of  Brotherly  Love  for 
fratricidal  antagonism  (of  Socialism  for  individualism)  in  order  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  good  for  the  whole  family  of  man  ;  and 
it  is  seen  that  they  base  this  demand  on  moral  grounds. 

While,  then,  it  is  quite  true  that  a  Socialist  may  acknowledge  and 
act  upon  these  moral  considerations  and  yet  profess  himself  to  be 
indifferent  to  religion  or  even  antagonistic  to  Christianity;  yet  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact,  evident  at  a  glance,  that  Catholic  Christianity 
does  at  least  profess  to  recognize,  in  a  very  exalted  and  sacrificial 
sense,  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  also  acknowledges 
itself  to  be  bound  by  the  moral  obligation  of  brotherly  love  and 
service  which  naturally  follows  from  this  Truth.  Moreover  it  becomes 
evident  on  a  little  careful  scrutiny  that  all  the  arrangements  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  Institutional  Church  of  God  are  planned 
and  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  the  realization  and 
practical  application,  in  things  spiritual,  of  this  Truth  and  its  con 
sequent  obligations.  And  further,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  method, 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  Church  secures  in  Her  own 
realm  the  practical  application  of  these  principles,  is  none  other  than 
the  method  of  the  Collective  Ownership  of  all  the  Capital,  Means 
of  Production,  and  necessaries  of  life  which  She  possesses. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Socialism  may  be  defined  as  an  endeavour 
to  apply  to  the  political,  social,  and  economic  relations  of  men  the 
same  Law  of  Righteousness,  in  Love  and  Justice,  which  the  Church 
Herself  applies  to  the  spiritual  sphere  :  and  that  there  exists  a  real 
and  true  analogy  between  the  methods  She  employs  and  those  which 
Socialism  advocates,  while  the  moral  ground  assumed  is  in  each  case 
identical.  It  will  be  idle,  then,  to  deny  that  there  is  in  Socialism  so 
much  that  is  Christian  as  that  no  Christian  man  can  afford  to  ignore 
its  claims  or  to  refuse  to  them  grave  and  deliberate  scrutiny  and 
a  consideration  which  from  the  outset  can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  both 
sympathy  and  respect. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE  dictum  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  that  "we  must  either 
Christianize  Socialism  or  socialize  Christianity  "  has  lost  none  of  its 
force  since  those  memorable  words  were  uttered. 

To  this  result  have  contributed  not  only  vast  industrial  changes, 
and  the  wide  diffusion  of  education  among  the  working  classes,  but 
the  religious  teachings  of  the  Church  itself,  individualistic  as  those 
teachings  have  been.  It  is  impossible  to  awaken  in  men  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  value  of  a  single  human  personality,  as  of  more 
worth  than  the  whole  world  of  things,  without  thereby  producing, 
sooner  or  later,  great  social  consequences. 

But,  besides  this,  two  notable  results  of  Biblical  scholarship  have 
been  influential  in  the  same  direction.  One  is  the  discovery  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophet,  with  his  social  message  for  his  age ;  and 
the  other  is  the  discovery,  or  recovery,  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  an  ideal  social  state,  to  be  progressively 
realized  upon  earth,  in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  God. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Socialism,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  institute  two  fundamental  inquiries  :  first, 
what  is  Socialism?  and,  secondly,  what  is  Christianity? 

I.    WHAT  is  SOCIALISM? 

The  word  Socialism  is  employed  in  two  distinct  yet  related  senses. 
In  a  broad  sense,  Socialism  is  contrasted  with  Individualism.  Says 
Bishop  Westcott,  "  Individualism  regards  humanity  as  made  up  of 
disconnected  and  warring  atoms.  Socialism  regards  it  as  an  organic 
whole.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  socialism  is  the  fulfilment  of  service ;  the 
aim  of  individualism  is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage — 
riches,  place  or  fame.  Socialism  seeks  such  an  organism  as  shall 
secure  for  every  one  the  completes!  development  of  his  powers  ; 
individualism  seeks  primarily  the  satisfaction  of  the  particular  wants 
of  each  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  pursuit  of  private  interests  will, 
in  the  end,  secure  public  welfare." 

But  as  ordinarily  employed,  Socialism,  while  including  the  general 
view  of  human  society  as  given  by  Bishop  Westcott,  stands  also  for 
a  definite  economic  programme.  It  is  true  that  the  word  has  under 
gone  changes  of  signification  and  nNas  been  connected,  more  or  less, 
with  the  doctrines  of  atheism,  materialism,  so-called  "  free-love  ", 
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and  the  like.  It  is  associated,  in  the  popular  mind,  with  anarchy, 
and  often  identified  with  communism  and  the  total  abolition  of  the 
right  of  private  property.  But  the  scientific  student  of  Socialism 
will  endeavour  to  free  it  from  the  personal  vagaries  of  individual 
socialists,  and  try  to  get  at  what  is  essential  in  the  scheme.  No 
Christian  is  willing  that  all  the  sins  of  Churchmen  should  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Christ,  or  that  any  system  of  theology  should  be  taken 
as  the  final  statement  of  what  is  essential  Christianity.  We  must  be 
as  just  towards  Socialism  as  we  desire  Socialists  to  be  toward  us. 
Socialism,  as  now  understood,  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
materialism,  atheism,  or  the  abolition  of  the  family.  It  is  even 
claimed  by  many  socialists,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  force,  that  the 
present  competitive  system  is  undermining  the  family,  by  forcing 
mothers  and  children  into  the  ranks  of  outside  labourers ;  and  that 
only  under  a  system  which  enables  the  head  of  the  house  to  support 
his  wife  and  children  can  the  family  be  placed  on  a  sound  and  enduring 
basis.  Further,  Socialism  is  the  bitter  foe  of  anarchy  ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  communism,  or  a  scheme  of  dividing  up  all 
property  among  individuals,  to  be  followed  by  a  reconstitution  of 
the  old  order.  Its  advocates  are  not  criminals  and  beggars,  but 
include  men  of  the  highest  type  in  business,  science  and  religion. 
Accepting  the  definition  of  Professor  Ely's  Socialism  and  Social  Reform, 
Socialism  contains  four  essential  elements  : 

I.  The  Common  Ownership  of  the  Material  Instruments  of  Pro 
duction  ;    that  is,  land  and  capital ;    all  that  part  of  wealth  which 
is  used  in  production  as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  merely 
enjoyed  in  the  use.     Private  property  is  abolished  to  the  extent  that 
interest,  rent  and  profits,  which  now  go  to  the  private  owners  of 
money,  land  and  capital,  will  go  to  the  State,  the  people  as  a  whole, 
the  collective  owners  of  the  instruments  of  wealth-creation. 

II.  The  second  element  in  Socialism  is  Common  Management  of 
the  instruments  of  production ;    and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.     It  substitutes  "production  for  use"  in  place  of  "pro 
duction  for  private  profit ".     Under   this   regime,   employment  is 
furnished  for  all  able  to  work  ;  and  all  able  to  work  must  work.    There 
are  to  be  no  idle  classes  except  the  disabled  or  unable ;    no  tramps 
or  idle  multimillionaires. 

III.  The  third  element  is  the  Distribution  of  Income  by  Common 
Authority  among  all  the  workers. 

IV.  The   fourth    element   is    Private   Property    in    "  the   larger 
proportion  of  income  ".     Socialism,  then,  does  not  undertake  the 
abolition  of  private  property.     On  the  contrary,  "Socialism  asserts 
that  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  unable  to  secure  to  each 
one  the  private  property  which  he  requires.     Socialism  proposes  to 
extend  the  institution  of  private  property  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
to  each  individual  in  society  property  in  annual  income,  which  shall 
be,  so  far  as  practicable,  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  rational  wants,  and  to 
protect  all  from  those  attacks  upon  personal  freedom  which  proceed 
from  the  dependence  of  man  upon  man.  .  .  .  Now  while  private 
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property  in  the  instruments  of  production  is  to  be  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  it  is  to  be  extended  and  strengthened  in  the  products 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  instruments  exist." 

Putting  these  four  elements  together,  we  have  the  following 
definition  of  Socialism  :  "  Socialism  is  that  contemplated  system  of 
industrial  society  which  proposes  the  abolition  of  private  property  in 
the  great  material  instruments  of  production,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  collective  property  ;  and  advocates  the  collective  manage 
ment  of  production,  together  with  the  distribution  of  social  income 
by  society,  and  private  property  in  the  larger  proportion  of  this 
income  ". 

II.     WHAT  is  CHRISTIANITY? 

Such,  in  bare  and  suggestive  outline,  is  Socialism ;  what,  now,  is 
Christianity?  There  are,  of  course,  various  answers  to  this  question  ; 
but,  fortunately,  we  need  consider  Christianity  only  in  so  far  as  our 
answer  affects  its  sociological  relations. 

One  interpretation  of  Christianity,  indeed,  must  be  decidedly 
rejected ;  the  individualistic  interpretation,  according  to  which  the 
purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  prepare  separate  souls  for  the  hereafter. 
The  Gospel  proclaimed  by  Christ  was  not  a  scheme  of  individual 
salvation,  but  was  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  at  hand  ; 
a  kingdom  begun  in  this  world  and  having  as  its  mission  to  get  God's 
will  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  in  the  secular  as  in  the  spiritual 
realm  ;  to  get  the  Spirit  of  God  into  all  human  life,  somatic,  psychic 
and  pneumatic,  embracing  politics,  business,  art,  literature,  in  short, 
the  whole  of  human  life.  Nothing  less  than  that  can  be  the  aim  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Incarnation,  "  The  Word  become  flesh  "  ;  within  no 
narrower  bounds  may  we  contract  the  sympathies  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

It  is  perfectly  true  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this 
kingdom  begun  here,  stretches  on  into  the  beyond.  The  "  gates  of 
death  shall  not  prevail "  against  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  through 
the  grave  and  gateway  of  death,  it  shall  pass  to  its  highest  stage, 
when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality  and  death  been 
swallowed  up  in  life.  It  is  to  Christian  Hope  alone  that  the  apo 
strophe  of  the  poet  may  rightly  be  addressed  : 

Eternal  hope !   When  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to  fade; 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed, 
When,  wrapped  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, 
Thou,  undismayed,  shall  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  nature's  funeral  pile. 

But  such  an  end  is  result  rather  than  purpose.  Heaven  as  an  eternal 
state  is  to  be  attained  only  by  striving  to  bring  heaven  upon  earth. 

Christ  eternalized  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
spiritualizing  alike  its  processes  and  its  aim  ;  but  He  never  got  away 
from  the  Old  Testament  thought  of  labouring  for  the  good  of  humanity 
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upon  earth.  The  working  hypothesis  of  Christianity  is  that  "The 
kingdom  of  this  world  "  is  to  "  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and 
of  His  Christ ". 

It  must  be  noticed  also  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  pro 
gressively  to  be  realized  on  earth  is  an  ideal  social  state.  The  Kingdom 
is  a  fellowship,  a  brotherhood.  It  does  not  contemplate  any  good 
that  cannot  be  shared  with  others.  Christianity  assumes  as  the  two 
fundamental  facts  about  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  its  two 
wants  which  condition  all  others,  that  man  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
religious  being  and  must  needs  have  a  God  to  worship  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  man  is  a  social  being  and  must  realize  himself  in  fellow 
ship.  Its  philosophy  of  fellowship  is  that  man,  in  joining  himself 
with  others  in  human  society,  does  not  give  up  anything  essential  to 
his  development,  but,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  a  rightly  constructed 
society  the  truth  that  makes  him  free.  Christianity  is  the  religion 
of  love,  and  love  means  fellowship.  The  quality  and  range  of  a  man's 
love  fixes  his  own  place  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  fellowship,  as  of  the  government 
of  God  in  its  final  stage,  is  the  reign  of  the  Spirit.  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  righteousness,  peace  and  joy — in  the  Spirit."  There  is 
no  compulsion,  no  government  by  external  law ;  but  all  is  spon 
taneous,  joyous,  free. 

From  this  results  a  most  important  characteristic  of  the  kingdom, 
and  one  which  has  important  bearings  on  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  Socialism.  The  brotherhood  realized  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  is  not  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  such ;  it  is  the  brotherhood 
of  the  regenerate,  the  "  twice-born  ".  Man  is  by  nature  the  child 
of  God,  but  man  by  nature  does  not  know  himself  as  the  child  of 
God ;  and  the  process  of  coming  to  that  consciousness  is  precisely 
the  process  of  regeneration,  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  the  Crucified,  Risen,  and  Ascended  Son  of  God. 
The  Christian  is  to  love  all  men,  so  far  as  they  will  let  him,  but  fellow 
ship  is  limited  by  that  which  is  held  in  common ;  and  the  love  of 
the  brethren,  the  appreciation  of  this  spiritual  tie  binding  Christians 
together,  is  made  one  of  the  tests  of  having  passed  from  death  to 
life  (John  iii.  14).  "  Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same 
is  my  mother  and  sister  and  brother  "  is  the  law  of  the  Christian's 
higher  human  relationships  ;  and,  whatever  people's  individual  opinions 
may  be,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  by  "  doing  the  will  of 
God "  our  Lord  means  no  external  obedience  to  the  moral  law, 
but  that  spontaneous  and  inward  obedience  which  is  the  result  of 
a  heart  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  tree  brings  forth  fruit 
by  the  sap  which  is  its  life  (Matt.  vii.  1 8).  The  family,  or  kingdom, 
of  God  is  the  family  of  the  regenerate.  All  other  men  are  members 
of  the  kingdom  only  in  posse,  not  in  esse.  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
anew,  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  Furthermore,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
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III.    CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVIL  SOCIETY 

Therefore,  before  we  come  to  speak  of  Socialism  as  a  particular 
economic  form  which  is  proposed  for  human  society  in  connexion 
with  Christianity,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  fact  of  the  difference 
between  the  Kingdom  our  Lord  came  to  establish  and  any  form  of 
society  whatsoever,  into  which  one  enters  by  the  mere  fact  of  physical 
birth,  and  from  which  he  departs  by  the  mere  fact  of  physical  death. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  no  such  society  can  be  identified  with 
Christianity  throughout  the  whole  content  of  the  latter;  and  the 
establishment  of  any  social  order,  as  such,  cannot  be  put  before 
Christianity  as  its  goal.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  any  economic 
programme  is  that  it  would  result  from  the  reign  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  as  its  outer  expression,  its  sacramental  form,  the  "  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ". 

This  will  become  still  more  plain  to  us  if  we  reflect  on  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
which  he  possesseth  ".  Now  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
things  which  one  may  possess  is  precisely  what  fills  the  programme 
of  economics  as  such.  Man's  true  life,  however,  is  within.  It  con 
sisteth  in  what  man  is,  not  in  what  he  has.  The  fact  that  our  Lord 
uttered  these  words  in  connexion  with  the  request  made  of  Him  to 
interfere  in  a  question  of  the  division  of  property  makes  their  meaning 
and  application  still  more  clear  and  relevant. 

The  position  that  the  Church  must  take  in  its  attitude  toward 
Socialism,  or  any  similar  programme,  is  the  same  as  that  Christ  took 
toward  this  young  man :  "  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you  ? 
Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness."  The  Church,  as  such,  has  no 
capacity  to  decide  the  ethical  and  scientific  questions  raised  by  Social 
ism,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  ; 
nor  has  it  any  warrant  to  enforce  such  decision  by  governmental 
methods.  And  its  mission  must  always  include  the  warning  of  the 
whole  human  race  against  covetousness.  It  must  refuse  to  be  the 
partisan  either  of  labourer  or  capitalist,  in  order  that  it  may  be  friend 
and  saviour  of  both.  The  Church,  like  her  Lord,  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  substitute  a  material  for  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  she 
may,  like  her  Lord,  have  to  suffer  rejection  on  that  account. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Church 
to  teach  her  children  that  they  must,  in  their  individual  relations, 
practise  justice.  It  is  also  her  mission  to  teach  them  to  establish 
social  justice ;  justice  in  the  social  system  as  well  as  justice  in  the 
individual.  There  is  a  social  order,  as  well  as  a  personal  character, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  God.  It  must  be  the  busi 
ness  of  somebody  to  find  out  what  that  is  and  to  bring  it  about.  The 
Church  must  furnish  the  needed  inspiration  for  that  great  service. 

The  inability  of  the  Church  to  say  what  economic  form  that  social 
justice  shall  take  does  not  warrant  her  in  neglecting  to  insist  that 
it  shall  take  some  form. 
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The  Church  is  bound  to  take  note  of  social  justice  for  another 
reason.  While  she  must,  at  all  hazards,  hold  to  the  capacity  of  men, 
by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  to  resist  temptation  and  rise  superior  to 
circumstances,  yet  she  must  not  fail  to  recognize  what  hitherto  she 
largely  has  failed  to  recognize,  that  for  many  people  and  especially 
for  children  a  bad  environment  is  too  strong  for  the  due  assertion 
of  personality.  It  is  a  one-sided  view  of  Christianity  which  leads  us 
to  expect  pure  family  life  to  come  out  of  conditions  which  make 
privacy  impossible ;  or  useful  citizens  and  good  men  out  of  sweat 
shops,  with  bad  physical  and  moral  atmosphere  and  too  many  hours 
of  work  per  day.  The  prayer  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples  to  pray 
not  only  bases  the  worship  of  God  upon  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
but  teaches  that  a  complete  work  for  man  must  have  regard  both 
to  the  external  conditions  of  life,  and  also  to  the  internal  condition. 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil."  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation  " — this,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  prayer 
of  humanity,  accompanying  the  effort,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  set 
of  external  conditions ;  "  but  deliver  us  from  evil " — this  is  the 
prayer  that,  where  external  conditions  may  not  be  made  satisfactory, 
we  may  by  the  grace  of  God  be  delivered  by  victory  over  those  very 
conditions  from  the  only  real  evil,  which  is  sin.  It  is  the  mission 
of  social  science  to  aim  at  the  first  petition's  fulfilment ;  as  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Church  to  accomplish  the  second. 

IV.    WHAT  is  CHRISTIAN  IN  SOCIALISM 

From  this  view  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil  society  in 
general,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  its  relation  to  Socialism,  as 
a  particular  social  order. 

It  results  from  what  has  been  said  that,  if  we  view  Socialism  merely 
as  a  certain  division  of  this  world's  goods,  it  is  either  non-Christian, 
or  positively  un-Christian  ;  although  not  any  more  so  than  any  other 
social  order  similarly  viewed.  But  if  we  regard  Socialism  as  the 
attempted  embodiment  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  founded  on 
human  rights  and  especially  on  human  duties  manward,  it  must  be 
said : 

First,  Christianity  cannot  be  committed  to  it,  or  to  any  other  social 
programme,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  is  (a)  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  all  men  ;  (£)  that  it  is  practicable  ;  (c)  that  it  will  develop 
better  men  according  to  the  Christian  ideal  than  that  social  ordef 
for  which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  deter 
mination  of  these  questions  is  partly  scientific,  and  only  partly  Christian. 
When  our  Lord  took,  as  He  did,  toward  human  society,  a  certain 
attitude  of  aloofness,  He  thereby  intended,  not  to  divorce  the  King 
dom  of  God  utterly  from  all  connexion  with  human  society,  but  to 
leave  to  human  liberty  and  human  thought  and  experience — in 
a  word,  to  human  science — the  determination  of  what  social  order 
is  best.  He  was  rendering  unto  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  large  realm  left  here  for  difference  of  economic 
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opinion,  even  among  the  strongest  and  most  devout  believers  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;  just  as  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  advocates  of  temperance  as  to  the  best  method  of  attacking, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  society,  the  admitted  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  therefore,  that  the  question,  What 
is  Christian  in  Socialism,  does  not  admit  of  a  definite  answer  in  all 
respects,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  answering  some  of  the  economic 
questions  involved — questions  which  cannot  be  answered  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view  alone. 

It  will  make  this  more  plain  if  we  pass  under  review  some  of  the 
arguments,  both  moral  and  economic,  which  are  adduced  on  behalf 
of  Socialism,  and  also  glance  at  replies  which  have  been  suggested. 
ARGUMENTS  FOR  SOCIALISM 

It  is  contended  by  Socialists  that  their  system  will,  in  the  first 
place,  do  away  with  the  inevitable  waste  of  the  present  competitive 
regime.  For  example,  (l)  it  is  estimated  by  Professor  Ely  that  the 
effort  by  rivals  to  parallel  a  certain  railway  system  in  the  United  States, 
leading  to  consolidation,  caused  a  waste  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  have  builded  comfortable  homes  for  two  hundred  thousand  families 
of  five  each,  or  one  million  persons.  Next,  (2)  the  present  system 
of  largely  planless  and  competitive  production  results  in  either  over 
or  under  production  and  consequent  waste  or  want ;  and  this  would 
be  prevented  by  the  unification  of  production.  (3)  Socialism  would 
render  impossible  the  prevalent  periodical  industrial  depressions. 
(4)  Under  Socialism  there  would  be  full  utilization,  for  the  benefit 
of  society  as  a  whole,  of  all  those  inventions  which  at  present  are  bought 
up  and  suppressed  by  capitalists ;  and  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
stimulation  of  those  inventions  calculated  to  shift  upon  machinery 
much  disagreeable  work  now  done  by  hand,  and  to  relieve  which 
relatively  little  has  yet  been  done.  For  instance,  vast  improvements 
have  been  made  in  ocean  steamship  travel,  but  it  practically  all  goes 
to  the  comfort  of  passengers  and  little  or  none  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  stokers  and  sailors.  (5)  The  forces  which  now  work  so  often  to 
diminish  a  product,  as  of  cotton  or  steel,  in  order  to  put  up  prices, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  humanity  is  deprived  of  just  so  much 
needed  goods,  would  under  Socialism  work  for  an  enlarged  output, 
with  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  human  family.  (6)  Some  further 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system  are  :  an  enrichment  of  human  life 
from  the  opportunities  that  would  be  given  to  the  poor  genius  to 
cultivate  his  talent ;  a  relief  of  the  professions  from  over  crowding, 
consequent  upon  the  making  of  other  occupations  more  agree 
able  ;  the  deliverance  of  human  society  from  the  two  extremes  of 
idle  poor  and  idle  rich  ;  the  change  from  private  luxury  and  public 
parsimony  to  private  simplicity  of  life  and  public  luxury ;  and 
above  all,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  general  spirit  of  justice 
that  would  pervade  all  life,  and  from  the  spirit  of  service  substituted 
for  personal  gain  as  the  ruling  motive  in  life. 

Many  of  these  claims  are  admitted  by  non-socialists.    It  is  objected, 
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however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Socialism  would  destroy  personal 
liberty,  the  individual  being  lost  in  the  total  machine ;  that  the 
domination  of  the  whole  of  society  by  the  one  principle  of  industrialism 
would  work  manifold  industrial  and  moral  harm ;  that  dissatisfaction, 
which  is  now  scattered  and  directed  against  a  number  of  agents, 
would  be  concentrated  upon  the  Government,  with  the  result  that 
there  must  be  either  constant  revolution  or  a  general  break  up  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  competitive  system ;  that  Socialism  as 
industrial  democracy  would  partake  of  the  weaknesses  of  democracy 
in  general,  among  these  weaknesses  being  over-appreciation  of  some 
services  and  under-appreciation  of  others ;  and  finally,  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  impracticable,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  total  unification 
of  all  production,  especially  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  and  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  motives  for  service. 

In  reply  to  some  of  these  criticisms  it  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that 
personal  liberty  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  destroyed  any  way ;  that 
the  determination  by  society  as  a  whole  of  the  place  in  which  each 
man  is  to  serve  his  fellows  is  no  more  subversive  of  personal  liberty 
than  the  necessity  which  is  forced  so  often  upon  men  now  of  choosing 
between  doing  uncongenial  work  on  insufficient  wages  and  going  to 
the  poor-house ;  that  the  determination  by  society  of  the  place  in 
which  one  is  to  work  is,  theoretically  at  least,  not  necessarily  incom 
patible  with  personal  liberty,  understanding  by  that  phrase  the 
opportunity  given  one  to  use  his  talents  to  the  best  advantage  and 
to  find  his  place  in  the  social  order ;  that  the  organization  society 
upon  the  basis  of  unified  industries  is  not  necessarily  the  domination 
of  society  by  materialism,  any  more  than  the  same  is  true  of  the 
present  organization  of  society,  men  being  free  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  to  subordinate  lower  to  higher  values  in  life ;  indeed,  the 
certainty  of  a  livelihood  under  socialism  might  operate  to  set  free 
the  higher  activities  of  life  ;  and  to  the  objection  that  the  concentrar 
tion  of  dissatisfaction  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Govern 
ment,  it  might  with  equal  plausibility  and  something  more  be  argued 
that  such  concentration  would  operate  for  the  relief  from  burdens 
now  unescapable.  It  might  be  better  to  have  one  big  hornet  to 
fight  instead  of  numberless  little  ones,  as  at  present. 

So  much  for  the  economic  view  of  the  subject,  apart  from  Christi 
anity.  When  we  come  to  view  the  subject  in  the  light  of  Christianity, 
we  are  struck  with  the  plea  that  is  so  generally  made,  that  men  are 
not  good  enough  for  Socialism.  It  ought  to  be  noted  that  such  an 
objection  implies  a  favourable  ethical  view  of  Socialism,  and  thereby 
also  makes  a  distinct  challenge  to  the  Church. 

If  the  business  of  Christianity  is  not  to  make  men  good  enough 
for  that  or  anything  else,  what  is  our  business?  What  are  we  here 
for?  When  Professor  Wagner  said  to  the  Socialists,  "Your  system 
would  require  men  to  be  angels,"  and  the  Socialists  replied  that 
Socialism  would  make  them  angels,  his  reply  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
rejected ;  but  did  not  the  Professor's  objection  involve  a  fatal  ad 
mission?  If  Socialism  would  require  men  to  be  angels,  or,  at  least, 
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good,  unselfish  men,  then  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
Socialism  is  Christian  ;  and  we  should  labour  for  its  adoption  as  soon 
as  possible.  Whatever  may  or  may  not  be  Christian  in  Socialism, 
the  assumption  that  men  are  to  be  thought  of  as  always  under  the 
sway  of  the  most  sordid  motives  is  to  be  decidedly  rejected ;  and 
Socialism  is  to  be  commended  for  at  least  holding  up  before  men's 
minds  an  ideal  state. 

In  so  far  as  Socialism  aims  at  the  establishment  on  this  earth  of 
a  social  state  which  is  the  practicable  embodiment  of  fraternity,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  men  need  not  always  be  selfish  and  mean, 
it  is  Christian.  Socialism,  again,  is  alike  scientific  and  Christian  in 
that  it  holds  to  the  view  which  has  been  already  expressed  in  the 
quotation  above  from  Bishop  Westcott,  that  human  society  is  an 
organism,  not  a  collection  of  warring  atoms.  It  is,  indeed,  an  organ 
ism  "  of  which  each  separate  cell  is  conscious " ;  but  it  is  an  organism 
for  all  that.  When  the  question  of  personal  liberty  of  the  individual 
is  under  discussion,  it  is  too  often,  perhaps  generally,  forgotten  that 
individuality  is  not  individualism  ;  and  that  individuality  is  not  only 
not  inconsistent  with  filling  one's  place  in  corporate  society,  but  is 
inseparable  therefrom.  As  every  leaf  on  an  oak  tree  differs  from 
every  other  leaf,  and  yet  is  an  oak  leaf,  and  is  an  oak  leaf  only  by 
virtue  of  its  fellowship  along  with  the  other  leaves  in  the  equal  par 
ticipation  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  tree,  so  it  is  with  human  life. 
Every  man  should  have  full  development  of  both  personality  and 
individuality ;  should  be  both  personal  by  virtue  of  those  qualities 
which  are  common  to  all  men  as  such  ;  and  also  individual,  developing 
those  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  he  differs  from  all  other  men.  But 
this  is  possible  only  as  each  man  remains  a  member  of  society  and 
finds  his  true  place,  the  place  of  service,  in  that  society.  And  such 
service  is  freedom,  conformity  to  the  truth  of  being.  Whether  or  not 
society  as  a  whole  is  the  best  agent  for  determining  the  individual's 
place  of  service  is  open  to  question ;  but  the  idea  itself,  if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  is  Christian. 

And  it  is  also  scientific.  The  old  idea  of  government,  as  limited 
in  its  true  sphere  to  letting  each  man  alone  as  long  as  he  pursues  his 
own  ends  and  interferes  with  no  one  else,  is  discredited  in  both  theory 
and  practice.  We  have  already  abandoned  it  in  the  matter  of  public 
education  and  in  other  things  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
"  the  pursuit  of  each  man  of  his  own  private  ends "  has  not  resulted, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  result,  in  the  largest  measure 
of  common  welfare.  There  must  be  social  management  of  social  affairs, 
no  matter  where  the  delimitations  of  "  social  affairs  "  may  be  con 
ceived  rightfully  to  be. 

In  the  next  place,  Socialism  is  Christian  in  so  far  as  it  advocates 
the  making  of  shoes,  for  example,  for  people  instead  of  for  profit. 
The  individual  shoe  manufacturer  may,  under  the  present  regime,  be 
Christian  though  making  shoes  for  profit,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
compelled  to,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  he  may  hold  to  the 
stewardship  of  the  wealth  which  comes  to  him  through  that  channel ; 
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but  a  social  system  which  necessitates,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  con 
stantly  involves,  lessening  the  output  of  shoes  while  people  need  shoes, 
or  regards  as  a  "calamity"  a  large  cotton  crop,  while  millions  need 
cotton,  must  be  condemned  as  inhuman  and  un-Christian.  Socialism 
must  also  be  commended  as  Christian  in  its  opposition  to  the  waste 
that  is  inseparable  from  our  present  system,  due  to  unregulated 
individualism.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  the  supply  of  food, 
for  example,  has  to  be  carefully  guarded  in  order  that  there  may  be 
bread  for  all,  the  waste  of  any  would  at  once  be  felt  to  be  wrong 
and  a  matter  that  concerned  every  one,  instead  of  a  matter  that 
concerned  only  the  individual  grower  of  wheat ;  but  waste  is  none 
the  less  wrong  in  principle  now ;  and  any  social  system  that  involves 
inevitable  waste  is  thereby  condemned  as  un-Christian,  and  the  protest 
against  it  is  Christian,  or  at  least  must  be  approved  by  Christian 
sentiment. 

As  regards  the  ownership  and  control  of  capital,  the  question  is 
more  difficult.  If  the  collective  ownership  and  management  of  capital 
can  get  better  results  for  all,  that  would  seem  to  justify  such  owner 
ship  and  capital,  but  that  is  hypothetical.  There  may  be,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  under  the  present  system,  some  evolution 
of  what  are  now  called  "  trusts  "  that  would  do  away  with  or  greatly 
minimize  the  evils  of  planless  and  wasteful  competition,  and  still 
conserve  human  rights,  being  made  free  from  the  sin  of  exacting 
too  great  toll  from  the  human  race. 

But  certainly  our  present  social  order  must  be  condemned  in  that 
it  treats  labour  as  a  commodity,  instead  of  labourers  as  human  beings ; 
forcing  a  state  of  warfare  between  employers  and  employed ;  and 
giving,  oftentimes,  wages  to  young  women,  for  example,  that  imperil 
their  virtue,  and  crushing  out  the  life  of  young  children.  Socialism 
is  fundamentally  Christian  in  that  it  puts  a  supreme  value  on  human 
life,  holding  with  the  Master  that  a  man  is  better  than  a  sheep,  or 
than  profits. 

But  the  question  is  not  so  difficult  with  regard  to  the  monopoly 
of  *'  natural  opportunities  ",  and  what  is  known  as  "  the  unearned 
increment ".  In  the  judgement  of  the  present  writer,  the  giving  of 
the  "  unearned  increment "  to  its  rightful  owners,  because  its  creators, 
viz.  the  people,  is  the  dictate  of  the  most  elemental  justice  ;  and 
the  monopoly  for  private  gain  of  natural  opportunities  necessarily 
involves  human  enslavement,  direct  or  indirect,  and  is  contrary  to 
the  brotherhood  of  men. 

V.    WHAT  is  NOW  PRACTICABLE  IN  SUCH  IDEALS 

The  practicability  of  any  social  ideals  is  partly  a  matter  of  economic 
conditions  and  the  evolutionary  stage  which  any  particular  country 
has  reached ;  and  partly  a  matter  of  character.  So  far  as  the  latter 
element  is  concerned,  the  present  imperative  duty  of  the  Church 
would  seem  to  be  to  stress  without  delay  the  general  principles  of 
social  well-being  :  the  idea  of  service  as  the  true  aim  of  life ;  the 
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duty  of  social  as  well  as  private  justice ;  the  supremacy  of  the  rights 
of  men  above  the  "  rights "  of  mammon ;  and  the  duty  that  lies  upon 
Christians,  as  distinguished  from  the  corporate  duty  of  the  Church,  to 
strive  with  some  definite  programme  after  the  establishment  of  a  better 
and  better  social  order.  The  pulpit  must  lift  anew  the  slogan, 
"  Repent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand  " ;  and  we  must 
let  men  know  that  they  have  not  repented  until  they  have  "  changed 
their  minds  "  so  as  to  labour  for  the  coming  of  that  kingdom. 

And  while  the  truth  must  be  held  to  that  that  kingdom  is  some 
thing  higher  than  the  mere  social  order  considered  by  itself,  and  while 
the  highest  service  that  can  be  rendered  a  fellow  man  is  to  develop 
the  filial  consciousness  within  him,  thus  bringing  him  into  vital  rela 
tions  with  the  source  of  all  life,  there  must  be  added,  as  part  of  the 
Christian  service  of  his  fellow  men,  the  work  of  getting  as  much  as 
may  be  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  love  into  the  social  system. 
Charity  is  often  necessary,  but  it  should  more  and  more  give  way  to 
enlarged  opportunity.  Indeed,  it  is  more  and  more  evident  that  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  hungry  and  those  brought  up  in  the  con 
ditions  prevailing  in  some  of  our  large  cities  is  valueless  and  even 
a  mockery.  God's  reign  must  not  be  lowered  to  the  temporal  order, 
but  it  must  be  made  to  include  it. 

As  regards  remedial  legislation,  what  is  practicable  of  course  is 
different  in  different  countries ;  but  speaking  generally,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  beginning  might  not  be  made  of  the 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  brotherhood  on  which 
political  economy  should  be  based,  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  God's 
gifts  of  "  natural  opportunities  ".  This  will  include  the  government 
regulation  at  least,  and  especially  the  just  taxation,  of  public  utility 
corporations.  Indeed,  it  may  be,  that  before  we  give  up  the  principle 
of  all  private  enterprise  and  competition,  we  ought  to  try  making 
the  contest  a  more  equal  one. 

Another  thing  that  might  be  done  is  letting  the  State  itself  come 
into  competition  with  private  capitalistic  enterprise  where  such  is 
needed.  The  State,  the  people  in  its  executive  capacity,  might  say, 
"  Your  management  has  been  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting ; 
do  better  or  we  will  put  a  plant  alongside  yours  ",  just  as  public 
education  competes  with  private.  The  example  of  New  Zealand 
might  be  studied  with  great  profit  in  many  of  its  features. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  one  that  must,  now  and  then, 
receive  the  attention  of  the  State.  Why  should  men  thrown  out  of 
work  become  objects  of  chanty?  Why  should  not  the  State,  if  it 
permits  a  social  system  which  results  in  such  lack  of  employment, 
accept  the  responsibility  and  provide  for  it,  at  least  until  it  can  succeed 
in  establishing  some  other  social  order? 

Some  other  practicable  measures  are  the  abolition  of  sweat  shops, 
sanitary  conditions  in  rented  dwellings  for  the  poor,  one  day's  rest 
in  seven,  various  measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  women  and  children, 
extension  of  public  education  to  embrace  kindergarten  for  the  youngest 
and  such  training  of  older  ones  as  shall  look  towards  self-maintenance  ; 
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government  insurance ;  public  employment  bureaus ;  public  loan 
establishments  ;  progressive  income  tax,  along  with  measures  looking 
to  the  absorption  of  "  the  unearned  increment  ". 

CONCLUSION 

On  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon,  the  present  writer  was  passing 
through  Boston  Common,  and  stopped  to  listen  to  a  secularist  argue 
that  *'  if  a  man  was  born  right  the  first  time,  he  would  not  need  to 
be  born  again  ".  Not  far  away  and  almost  in  hearing  was  a  Salvation 
Army  representative,  preaching,  no  doubt,  just  the  doctrine  of  being 
born  again  which  the  orator  before  me  was  repudiating.  The  work 
of  the  Church  must  somehow  get  these  two  men  to  see  eye  to  eye. 
There  never  will  come  a  time  on  this  earth  when  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  man  to  be  born  anew.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh," 
and  the  law  of  heredity  will  probably  stay  with  us.  Nor  will  ever 
an  ideal  state  be  established  until  humanity  as  a  whole  is  made  over 
again.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  who  is  born 
anew,  it  will  more  and  more  prove  that  one  has  been  regenerated, 
that  he  will  strive  individually  and  through  collective  action  to  give 
to  every  human  being  on  earth,  in  the  language  of  President  Roosevelt, 
"  a  square  deal." 
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GAMBLING  AMONGST  MEN 

BY  THE  REV.  PAUL  B.  BULL 

Community  of  the  Resurrection,  Mirfield. 

BEFORE  attempting  to  analyze  the  gambling  spirit  and  to  suggest 
some  methods  by  which  it  can  be  restrained,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  terrible  evil,  which  is  swiftly  destroying  the  very  foundations 
of  character  in  our  race,  is  deep-rooted  in  our  social  and  economic 
system.  It  is  profoundly  unjust  and  dishonest  to  condemn  the  street 
arab  for  trying  to  double  his  income  by  risking  it  at  "pitch  and  toss" 
while  men  honour  the  millionaire  who  often  doubles  his  income  by  far 
Aiore  questionable  means.  We  must  try  to  find  a  principle  which  will 
apply  to  all  alike  in  condemning  this  vice.  As  long  as  Society  is 
organized  on  the  basis  that  an  individualistic  interpretation  of  self-love 
is  the  only  reliable  instinct  in  human  nature,  it  seems  impossible  to  con 
demn  the  gambling  spirit  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit  which  must 
spring  from  this  root.  In  the  present  organization  of  Society  we  note  ^ 
two  fatal  divorcements. 

!i)  The  possession  of  money  has  become  divorced  from  labour. 
2)  The  people  have  been  divorced  from  the  land. 
i.  All  serious  and  honest  efforts  to  deal  with  the  evil  of  gambling 
must  be  based  on  a  real  desire  to  found  Society  on  a  rational  basis, 
instead  of  the  present  basis  which  includes  such  a  large  element  of 
chance.  This  element  of  chance  cannot  be  eliminated  altogether  from 
human  affairs,  because  of  the  imperfections  of  our  knowledge.  But 
the  condemnation  of  Gambling  rests  entirely  on  the  belief  that  man  is 
a  rational  being  whose  duty  it  is  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  rational 
control  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  bring  them  ever  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  a  righteous  will.  This  duty  cannot  be  enforced 
so  long  as  we  acquiesce  in  an  organization  of  Society  which  allows  the 
things  that  men  desire  to  be  distributed  largely  by  chance.  Our  first 
effort  in  striking  at  the  gambling  spirit  must  be  to  work  towards  a  state 
of  Society  in  which  wealth  (i.  e.  well-being)  will  be  distributed  on  some 
rational  principle  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  man's  effort  to 
contribute  to  the  common  wealth.  Money  must  be  brought  back  to 
its  original  use — as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  means  of  distribu 
ting  the  reward  of  effort.  As  long  as  money  can  command  those 
things  which  man  desires — security  against  want,  comfort,  leisure, 
opportunity  of  self-development  and  self-expression,  influence,  power — 
and  as  long  as  it  is  distributed  largely  by  Chance,  so  long  is  the  spirit 
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of  gambling  deep-rooted  in  the  basis  of  society.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  change  the  formula  that  "Money  breeds  money"  into  the 
formula  that  "Labour  breeds  money".  This  alone  will  kill  the 
gambling  spirit  at  its  root  by  inspiring  the  hope  of  rational  reward  of 
effort,  and  by  as  far  as  possible  eliminating  the  appeal  to  chance. 

2.  The  divorcement  of  the  people  from  the  land  so  that  we  have 
become  "a  nation  of  nomads"  strengthens  the  gambling  spirit  by 
increasing  the  love  of  money  from  fear  of  want.  The  landless  man 
has  no  security  for  himself  or  family,  and  is  driven  to  seek  the  most 
swift  way  to  accumulate  money,  which  can  give  him  some  security  for 
himself  and  those  he  loves.  The  right  to  the  use  of  land  would  to 
some  extent  give  him  a  basis  of  security  for  primal  wants,  and  diminish 
the  power  of  the  love  of  money. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  face  these  fundamental  questions  of  the 
organization  of  Society  in  order  that  we  may  be  honest  and  truthful 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  gambling  spirit.  If  is  useless  to  tell  the 
gambler  that  it  is  wrong  to  desire  to  get  money  without  working  for  it 
when  the  possession  of  an  unearned  income  is  the  one  ambition  of 
the  upper  classes  and,  in  the  popular  estimation,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  "gentleman". 

I.     WHAT  is  GAMBLING? 

I.  Commerce  and  Stock  Exchange.  We  must  put  aside  the  large 
operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  commerce,  which  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  another  paper.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in  both  these 
spheres  of  activity  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  legitimate  and  an 
illegitimate  transaction.  In  the  highly  developed  state  of  Society  in 
which  the  differentiation  of  function  has  been  carried  far,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  persons  who  can  superintend  the  transference  of  capital 
from  one  enterprise  to  another  and  from  one  person  to  another.  This 
is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Again,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  men  of  judgement,  experience,  foresight,  and  boldness  to  direct 
the  forces  of  human  intelligence  in  winning  the  control  over  nature,  and 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  large  populations.  In  both  these  works  of 
experiment  and  commerce  we  must  allow  and  even  encourage  the 
taking  of  risks,  the  staking  of  a  certainty  upon  an  uncertainty,  the 
willingness  to  risk  a  present  possession  in  the  hope  of  a  future 
gain. 

The  speculations  of  experimentalists  and  men  of  commerce  are  dis 
tinguished  from  gambling  by  these  marks : — 

(1)  They  employ  the  highest  activities  of  a  man's  judgement  and 
reason,  and  thus  develop  instead  of  destroying  character. 

(2)  They  benefit  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual  by  extend 
ing  man's  control  over  nature  or  by  supplying  his  wants. 

(3)  The  enterprise  is  an  act  of  faith  in  a  rational  ordered  universe, 
and  not  an  appeal  to  chance.     They  spare  no  pains  to  eliminate  the 
element  of  chance:    while  the  fascination    of  gambling   depends    on 
exactly  the  opposite  process — the  elimination  of  the  element  of  reason. 
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2.  A  Definition  of  Gambling.  Bishop  Westcott  defined  gambling 
as  "the  habitual  seeking  of  personal  gain  through  another's  loss,  though 
with  his  consent,  without  making  any  adequate  return  for  what  they 
received,  or  adding  anything  to  the  sum  of  their  common  wealth ". 
Others  define  it  thus: — "The  determination  of  the  ownership  of 
property  by  appeal  to  chance.  By  chance  is  here  implied  the  resultant 
of  the  play  of  natural  forces  that  cannot  be  controlled  or  calculated  by 
those  who  appeal  to  it."  The  Ethics  of  Gambling  is  discussed  in 
a  thoughtful  essay  by  Mr.  Hobson  in  Betting  and  Gambling  by 
R.  S.  Rowntree  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  5-r.  6d.  edition). 

Gambling  is  either  "  pure  "  or  "  mixed  ".  "  Pure  gambling  "  is  that  in 
which  all  element  of  skill  and  judgement  is  eliminated  and  the  appeal  is 
to  chance  alone.  "  Mixed  gambling  "  is  that  in  which  the  determining 
power  of  chance  is  qualified  to  some  degree  by  skill. 


II.    THE  SPIRIT  OF  GAMBLING. 

Since  the  spirit  of  gambling  has  made  its  appearance  in  almost  every 
age  and  in  every  land,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  its  roots  in  the  con 
stitution  of  human  nature.  The  Instincts  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
gambling  spirit  are  not  wholly  bad.  It  is  the  wrong  way  of  satisfy 
ing  them  which  makes  gambling  wrong.  These  instincts  may  be 
classified  thus: 

1.  Instinct  of  Conquest.     Man   has  a  divine   instinct   and  a  divine 
commission  to  pit  himself  against  the  forces  of  the  rest  of  nature  and 
"to  subdue  them",  "to  have  dominion  over  them."     He  cannot  assert 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  control  unless  he  is  willing  to  accept 
some  risk.     The  spirit  of  adventure  is  essential  to  progress. 

2.  A  Right  Self-Assertion  may  be  traced  in  love  of  adventure  which 
leads  men  to  pit  themselves  against  the  Unknown.     This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  young  men  are  eager  to  endure  hardship,  to  suffer,  and  to 
risk  their  lives  in  sport,  the  conquest  of  the  animal  creation,  and  in 
discovery,  the  conquest  of  the  inanimate  creation.     This  is  legitimate 
because  the  destruction  of  dangerous  animals  and  the  training  of  others 
enlarges  human  capacity  and  enriches  life,  and  discovery  enlarges  the 
regions  of  rational  control  as  against  chance. 

3.  The  Love  of  Excitement.     Rational  certainty  is  dull.     Mechanical 
toil  deadens  the  emotional  life.     Man   rightly   refuses   to  become   a 
machine,  and  demands  room  for  the  free  movement  of  his  emotional 
life.      If  this   right  desire  is  denied   healthy   realization,   as  it  is  in 
overwork  at  school,  in  offices,  and  especially  in  mills  and  factories 
where  men  direct  machinery,  it  will  drive  men  to  gambling  as  the 
quickest  way  by  which  to  revive  the  emotional  life. 

4.  The  Love  of  Freedom.     Laws,  regulations,  rules,  at  times  make 
the  best  of  men  fretful.     They  are  the  necessary  discipline  of  a  fallen 
race,  but  they  are  meant  to  train  men  for  freedom  from  law  when  they 
freely  choose  God's  will.     The  strict  discipline  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
while  it  is  just  and  righteous  and  good,  leads  to  strong  reactions  when 
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they  are  free  to  express  themselves.  So  with  most  men  the  unexpected 
and  accidental  adds  interest  to  life. 

5.  The  Love  of  Money.  Many  right  motives  lead  man  to  love 
money,  because  money  can  procure  many  things  that  men  rightly  desire. 
Money  procures  security  against  want  for  self  and  others,  freedom  from 
anxiety  as  to  primal  needs,  comfort,  leisure,  education,  power  to  express 
oneself  and  to  realize  many  projects  of  the  mind,  influence,  the 
opportunity  of  controlling  other  lives. 

These  ambitions  are  not  wrong  in  themselves.  It  depends  on 
whether  they  are  directed  to  selfish  ends  or  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
purpose.  But,  when  the  most  laborious  men  see  that  money  is  often 
accumulated  without  effort  by  chance,  the  temptation  to  seek  a  short 
and  easy  way  to  wealth  is  very  strong. 

III.    THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECT  OF  GAMBLING. 

Before  we  can  answer  the  questions  "Is  gambling  wrong?"  and 
'  Why  is  gambling  wrong  ?  "  we  must  examine  its  effect  on  the  Individual 
and  on  Society.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  harmful  to  the  mental  and 
moral  life  of  the  Individual  and  to  the  well-being  of  Society,  then  it  is 
stamped  as  sinful. 

I.  Effect  on  the  Individual.  In  pure  gambling  a  man  deliberately 
lays  aside  the  use  of  all  those  faculties  which  mark  personality — his 
conscience,  reason,  will,  affection.  He  deliberately  reduces  himself  to 
a  being  who  has  only  passion  and  emotions.  And  as  he  stands  aside, 
helpless  to  affect  the  issue,  his  passions  and  emotions  have  full  play. 
As  he  watches  the  spinning  wheel  or  the  fall  of  the  cards  he  no  longer 
has  to  think,  only  to  feel.  Hope  rises  to  its  highest  pitch  of  exaltation  ; 
then  in  a  moment  plunges  into  despair.  Greed  and  desire  are  fed  by 
every  win,  and  wounded  by  every  loss.  Fear  and  expectation  and 
anxiety  stretch  the  soul  almost  to  the  breaking-point,  and  then  in 
a  flash  yield  to  a  joy  which  intoxicates  the  soul,  or  to  a  despair  which 
paralyses  it.  Other  sins  work  up  by  a  long  process  to  a  crisis  of 
passion.  The  gambler  has  a  crisis  every  minute.  As  the  lower 
passions  and  emotions  are  thus  every  moment  inflamed  they  literally 
kill  out  the  finer  and  nobler  passions.  It  literally  dehumanizes  a  man. 
In  a  recent  crisis  at  Wall  Street,  the  American  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  described  as  a  picture  of  hell ;  each  man  in  selfish  isolation,  in 
different  to  the  loss  of  others,  inflamed  by  excitement,  almost  delirious 
with  fear,  mad  with  greed,  selfish,  callous,  cruel,  a  man  reduced  to 
a  wolf,  "  but  a  wolf  with  a  human  brain." 

Canon  Horsley,  the  famous  prison  chaplain,  gives  the  result  of  his 
immense  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals: — 

-  "  The  men  habitually  on  the  Turf  seemed  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  cunning 
and  suspicion  and  selfishness." 

"  No  class  of  criminals  that  came  under  my  notice  while  Chaplain  of  Clerkenwell 
House  of  Detention  were  so  utterly  selfish,  so  callously  brutal,  and  so  incapable  of 
believing  in  the  existence  of  truth  and  honesty  in  others,  as  those  who  had  been 
on  the  Turf." 
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2.  Its  effect  on  Society.  If  men  are  to  live  together  in  Society  it 
can  only  be  by  suppressing  certain  anti-social  instincts  and  by  cultivating 
certain  social  virtues. 

Gambling  is  anti-social  and  even  threatens  the  very  disintegration  of 
Society,  because : — 

(1)  It  seeks  to  gain  by  another's  loss. 

(2)  It  adds  nothing  to  the  common  wealth. 

(3)  It  destroys  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  by  emphasizing  selfishness. 

(4)  It  inflames  the  lower  passions  and  emotions. 

(5)  It  destroys  the  spirit  of  industry. 

(6)  It  destroys  reverence  for  persevering  labour. 

(7)  It  is  invariably  accompanied  after  a  certain  point  by  lying,  cheat 
ing,  stealing,  bribery,  fraud,  and  every  form  of  dishonesty. 

(8)  It  ranks,  with  drink,  as  the  chief  cause,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
crime.     It  is  the  direct  cause  in  many  cases  of  cheating,  loading  dice, 
selling  races  and  athletic  matches,  dopping  horses,  &c.,  &c.     It  is  the 
indirect    cause   of  crime    in   leading  to  very  frequent  embezzlement, 
forgery,  bankruptcy,  debt,  and  suicide. 

(9)  By  its  effect  on  the  individual  character  it  unfits  him  for  social 
service;  e.g.,  by  absorbing  the  interest  of  railway  and  signalmen  it 
imperils  the  lives  which  are  depending  on  their  watchfulness,  as  in  the 
North  British  Railway  collision  at  Lockmill  siding. 

(10)  It  kills  true  sport. 

The  evil  has  now  attained  to  such  vast  proportions  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  describe  it  in  detail.  Every  class  in  the  nation  is  infected 
with  this  disease.  Bookmakers  try  to  establish  agents  in  every  factory 
and  workshop.  They  bet  not  only  with  men  but  also  with  women  and 
children.  They  haunt  the  homes  of  the  working-man  when  he  is 
away  at  work,  and  ensnare  the  wives  into  betting  transactions  which 
often  involve  their  home  in  ruin. 

The  National  Anti-Gambling  League  says  that  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  risked  every  year  £5,000,000  in  betting  and  gambling, 
while  in  5-J  years  there  were  80  suicides,  321  embezzlements,  and 
191  bankruptcies  traceable  to  betting. 

The  anti-social  nature  of  betting  and  gambling  is  manifest  when  we 
realize  that  if  the  whole  fraternity  of  speculators  on  the  Stock  Ex 
change,  the  unemployed  among  the  rich,  bookmakers,  all  who 
manage  lotteries  and  gambling  concerns,  and  the  vast  number  of  those 
whom  they  employ — if  all  this  sordid  class  of  men  were  swept  away 
to-morrow,  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  not  be  diminished  in  any 
department,  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  physical;  true  sport 
would  revive,  and  a  fountain  of  vice  and  crime  would  be  sealed  up. 
The  fact  is  that  they,  with  the  mere  devotees  of  pleasure  among  the 
rich,  are  worthless  and  dangerous  parasites  who  live  on  the  labours  of 
others  and  imperil  the  life  of  Society.  From  this  condemnation  we 
must  carefully  exclude  those  among  the  rich  who  voluntarily  devote 
their  lives  to  some  occupation  which  is  socially  useful,  such  as  good 
landlords,  artists,  men  of  science,  and  some  members  of  Parliament. 
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V.     WHY  is  BETTING  AND  GAMBLING  WRONG? 

The  practice  of  betting  and  gambling  may  be  exposed  as  wrong  on 
the  following  grounds.     Gambling  is  wrong  in  itself: — 

1.  Because  it  seeks  personal   gain  through  another's  loss  without 
making  any  adequate  return. 

2.  Because  it  is  not  socially  useful,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  common 
wealth  (i.  e.  well-being).     It  is  difficult  to  get  Englishmen  to  see  this 
point  as  marking  the  practice  as  wrong,  because  an  exaggerated  indi 
vidualism   is   rapidly    destroying    the    sentiments   of  citizenship   and 
patriotism,  and  an  idolatry  of   Liberty  makes  men  refuse  to  restrain 
selfishness. 

3.  Because  it  is  socially  and  individually  very  harmful  after  a  certain 
point,    by   destroying  the  foundations  of  good  character.       It  seems 
possible  to  classify  the   practice   of  betting    and   gambling   with   the 
practice  of  taking  dangerous  stimulants  and  drugs.     This  is  probably 
the  strongest  ground  from  which  to  persuade  persons  to  oppose  them, 
as  the  higher  considerations  drawn  from  the  sense  of  social  duty  and 
responsibility   do  not  deeply  move  the   consciences  of  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  debased  view  of  property  and  wealth,  and  who  see 
nothing  wrong  but  something  to  be  much  desired  in  the  irresponsible  use 
of  unearned  increment. 

The  analogy  between  gambling  and  the  taking  of  dangerous  stimulants 
and  drugs  is  close.  Each  gives  pleasure  by  exalting  and  enlarging  the 
emotional  life  while  it  paralyses  the  higher  faculties.  Each  is  followed 
by  a  reaction  which  demands  a  repeated  indulgence.  Each  imperils  the 
life  by  creating  a  desire  which  rapidly  becomes  a  craving ;  each  paralyses 
the  will  by  a  terrible  fascination.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  either 
of  them  is  wrong  in  itself,  while  it  is  easy  to  show  that  both  are 
wrong  because  they  imperil  the  life.  It  is  in  both  cases  easy  to  appeal 
to  right-minded  persons  not  to  indulge  in  a  practice  which,  while  it  may 
do  no  injury  to  the  strong-minded,  may  ruin  others  by  the  force  of 
example. 

4.  Because  it  determines  the  ownership  of  property  by  an  appeal  to 
Chance.     The  appeal  to  chance  is  wrong    for  a  rational  being  until 
he  has  exhausted  every  possible  use  of  his  judgement  and  reason. 

5.  "Betting  and  gambling  stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
stealing  as  duelling  does  to  murder.     In  both  cases  the  consent  of 
the  victim  and  the  chance  of  being  the  successful  criminal  does  not  alter 
the  moral  character  of  the  act."     (Hugh  Price  Hughes.) 

VI.     WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

I .  Social  Remedies.  Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  these, 
so  that  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  summarize  them.  Every  effort  at 
healthy  social  reform  will  diminish  the  gambling  spirit.  The  attempt 
to  bring  the  possession  of  money  into  closer  connexion  with,  and  fairer 
proportion  to,  effort  and  labour  and  social  utility,  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  unearned  increment,  to  teach  a  higher  ideal  of  duty  and 
responsibility  for  wealth  and  leisure  and  to  brand  idleness  as  a  degrading 
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sin  among  the  rich  as  well  as  among  the  poor,  will  make  men  more  care 
ful  in  the  use  of  money.  But  social  reform  cannot  cure  this  evil. 
Betting  and  gambling  are  the  vices  of  prosperity,  not  of  adversity. 
Not  only  the  monotony  of  mechanical  toil,  but  also  the  ennui  of  a  brain 
less  life  which  is  bankrupt  of  thoughts  drives  men  to  gambling.  By 
social  and  legislative  reform  we  may  reduce  temptations  to  a  minimum, 
but  the  root  of  the  vice  is  in  the  selfish  heart,  and  we  must  attack  it 
there. 

2.  Church    Teaching.     At  present  the    Clergy   are    too    often    the 
Apologists  of  Self-indulgence  instead  of  the  Apostles  of  Self-sacrifice 
in   this  matter,  trying   to  find   excuses  for   indulging  in  the  practice 
instead    of    motives    for    abandoning    it.      Church    teaching    should 
emphasize  the  following  points : — 

(1)  The  Duty  of  Labour.     Clergy  are  right  in  claiming  Catholic 
liberty  of  enjoyment  as  opposed  to  Puritan  condemnation  and  restrictions, 
for  all  creation  has  been  purified  by  the  Incarnation  and  summed  up  in 
Christ,  and  re-creation  is  a  duty.     But  a   Christian's   life-purpose  is 
to  witness  for  Christ  and  thus  help  to  redeem    the    world,  and  his 
pleasures  and  relaxations  must  be  subordinated    to    this    end.      This 
makes  it  wrong  for  him  to  indulge  in  any  amusements  which  injure 
personality  and  become  socially  harmful.     It  also  forbids  Idleness  and 
seeking  Pleasure  as  an  end  in  itself. 

(2)  The  Duty  of  Example.    The  Christian  life  is  positive  not  negative. 
It  is  essentially  a  life  of  witness.     It  is  not  Christian  so  long  as  it  seeks 
merely  to  avoid  what  is  wrong.     It  is  only  Christian  when  it  aims  at 
what  is  highest  and  best.     It  is  obvious  that  when  any  practice,  even 
if  it  is  not  sinful  in  itself,  has  reached  such  a  point  that  it  has  become 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime  and  is  bringing  ruin  to  innumerable 
souls,  and  is  the  destruction  of  our  social  life,  as  betting  and  gambling 
have  become,  no  Christian  ought  to  touch  even  the  beginning  of  it. 
Rom.  xiv,  21. 

(3)  Responsibility  for  the  Use  of  Talents,  such  as  time  and  money. 
This  point  has  been  already  dealt  with.     It  cannot  be  too  often  urged 
that  as  a  Christian  is  only  a  trustee  of  his  possessions  he  must  use  his 
life  and  goods  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

3.  Organization.     The  vice  of  betting  and  gambling  is  especially 
hard  to  combat  on  two  accounts,  (i)  it  is  not  outwardly  repulsive,  as  is 
drunkenness,  (ii)  like  the  Drink  Interest  it  is  propagated  and  defended 
by  men  in  high  position  and  by  a  vast  wealthy  and  highly  organized 
army  of  the  most  sordid  and  unscrupulous  men  in  the  land.     It  has 
been   estimated   that   there   are   20,000  bookmakers  who    turn    over 
£50,000,000  a  year.     To  these  add  the  vast  horde  of  tipsters,  sport 
ing  prophets,  newsagents,  who  live  by  spreading  this  vice,  and  it  will 
be  seen  what  a  vast  interest    we  have    to    combat.       An   occasional 
sermon    cannot    counteract    such    an    influence.      The  Church   must 
organize  itself  in  every  parish  as  it  has    in    many    cases    against  the 
Drink  Curse.     The  National  Anti-Gambling  League,  13  Victoria  St., 
Westminster,  London,  S.W.,  has  done  splendid  work  in  exposing  the 
vice  and  informing  public  opinion,  and  deserves  universal  support. 
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Bishops  should  absolutely  forbid  raffles  and  lotteries  at  Church 
Bazaars  as  they  are  immoral  and  illegal. 

4.  Legislation.  We  have  dealt  first  with  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  as  legislation  cannot  rightly  precede  the  demand  for  it.  But 
the  nation  is  probably  ripe  now  for  the  following  Legislative  Reforms 
which  are  recommended  in  an  admirable  essay  by  Mr.  John  Hawke  in 
Rowntree's  Betting  and  Gambling  : — 

(1)  Repression  of  Gambling  in  the  Stock,  &c.     "To  ensure  this  no 
contract  should  be  made  enforceable  or  legal  unless  made  upon  Govern 
ment  stamped  paper.     The  real  buyer  of  £500  would  not  complain  of 
having  to  pay  2s.  or  say  is.  per  £100  to  the  National  Exchequer;  but 
the  dealers  in  a  £2,000,000  gambling  contract  would  think  twice  before 
incurring  a  first  definite  outlay  of  £2,000  or  even  £1,000  cash  down. 
A  similar  regulation  would  be  desirable  for  the  Produce,  &c.,  Exchanges." 

(2)  Press    Competitions  and  Coupon   Gambling.      "Make  illegal  all 
such  competitions  in  which  there  is  a  material  element  of  chance." 

"Make  it  illegal  for  any  publication  to  offer  in  any  one  edition 
a  prize  or  prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  more  than  £5  for  any 
purpose  whatever." 

(3)  Purification  of  the  Press.     The  prohibition  of  the  publication 
of  betting  odds  would  kill  nine-tenths  of  betting  at  one  stroke ;  it  is 
a  step  which  would  be  welcomed  by  the  best   class  of  newspapers. 
It  is  violently  opposed  by  the  bookmakers,  whose  victims  it  would  save. 

CONCLUSION. 

Are  Englishmen  still  open  to  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism  ?  In  Japan, 
at  one  word  from  the  Mikado,  all  the  feudal  nobles  surrendered  their 
lands  and  rights  and  privileges  because  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

If  one  man  in  England  would  refuse  to  attend  any  races  where  there 
was  betting,  and  if  the  rich  by  a  self-denying  ordinance  would  entirely 
suppress  playing  cards  for  money,  they  would  strike  a  great  blow  at 
England's  greatest  enemy  and  partly  regain  their  influence  with  the  people. 

But  when  all  has  been  said  and  done  by  social  and  legislative  effort 
to  diminish  temptations,  we  must  come  back  to  the  central  point  and 
only  adequate  cure — a  true  conversion.  Gambling  is  rooted  in  selfish 
ness.  It  can  only  be  uprooted  by  teaching  self-sacrifice.  It  is  useless 
merely  to  restrain  without  converting,  for  Selfishness  which  is  denied 
expression  in  one  direction  will  find  it  in  another.  It  is  into  the  vacant 
heart  and  empty  head  that  the  seven  devils  enter,  and  the  only  power 
to  expel  them  from  the  heart  of  a  man  or  a  Nation  is  the  love  of  Jesus 
which  destroys  the  wrong  self-love  and  fills  the  life  with  joy. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 

S.P.C.K.,    LONDON:    NORTHUMBERLAND   AVENUE,    W.C. 
1908. 
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BETTING  AND  GAMBLING  AMONG 
WORKING  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS 

BY  AUGUSTA   DEANE 

A  CRAVING  for  excitement,  together  with  the  chance  of  gaining 
money  they  have  not  earned,  causes  a  large  number  of  women  and  girls 
of  the  working  class  to  gamble.  That  this  vice  has  grown  among  them 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  a  very  serious  evil  in  our  midst,  is  proved 
by  evidence  coming  from  all  parts  of  England  in  answer  to  careful 
inquiry. 

In  different  places  different  forms  of  betting  and  gambling  prevail. 
The  most  usual  form  in  the  North  Country  districts  would  seem  to  be 
"putting  something  on  a  horse".  In  the  Midlands  there  is  also  much 
betting  on  the  results  of  football  matches ;  this,  too,  is  not  unknown  in 
some  of  the  bigger  West  Country  towns.  A  very  popular  form  of 
betting  is  the  Sweepstake,  and  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  the  Lottery 
or  Raffle. 

Money  Clubs  exist  in  many  places,  kept,  as  a  rule,  by  a  woman, 
who  is  paid  something  a  week  to  manage  it,  and  then  once  a  fortnight 
or  once  a  month  there  is  a  great  "  drawing  ",  and  the  prize  winner  gets 
a  fixed  sum — perhaps  £i — and  the  manager  of  the  club  keeps  what  is 
over.  It  is  evident  that  they  bet  on  the  results  of  games  of  dominoes, 
and  also  on  wrestling  and  walking  matches  when  the  contending  parties 
are  well-known  local  men.  Cards  are  almost  unknown  amongst  factory 
and  mill  hands,  but  among  shop  assistants  and  domestic  servants 
"playing  cards  for  points"  at  their  clubs  and  "below  stairs"  is  the 
most  common  form  of  gambling,  and  in  big  houses  where  there  are 
stables  it  is  often  found  that  the  maids  are  tempted  by  the  outdoor 
servants  to  bet  on  a  hunt  steeplechase,  or  on  a  favourite  horse. 

It  has  been  proved  that  often  the  women  who  go  from  door  to  door 
selling  things  give  betting  papers  to,  or  receive  them  from,  maid-servants. 
Shops  in  some  big  towns  have  been  discovered  issuing  what  are  practi 
cally  "raffle"  tickets,  through  girls  they  employ,  people  paying  so  much 
with  the  chance  of  getting  a  blanket  or  something  of  that  sort  if  their 
ticket  turns  out  "a  lucky  number". 

Though  betting  and  gambling  amongst  women  is  common  in  some 
districts,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  others.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
much  of  the  evidence  which  has  come  to  hand.  Amongst  the  Lanca- 
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shire  cotton  girls  a  great  deal  of  ordinary  betting  is  carried  on  by 
women  "  bookies",  who  are  often  outwardly  respectable  working  women, 
who  mix  with  the  girls  when  they  come  out  in  the  dinner-hour,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  noticed  the  girls  hand  papers. 

In  some  of  the  Durham  towns  the  men  who  encourage  the  "  pitmen's" 
wives  to  bet  are  connected  with  drapery  and  furnishing  shops,  the 
inducement  being  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  better  clothes  for  their 
children  than  the  father's  wages  would  run  to,  and  they  are  often  helped 
to  pay  their  betting  debts  by  pawning  blankets,  &c.,  given  them  in 
trust  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  Liverpool  workhouse  a  woman  lamented  they  did  not  have  the 
sort  of  gambling  clubs  up  there  she  had  frequented  in  London.  One 
worker,  who  writes  from  Liverpool,  says  that  at  a  certain  place  between 
the  hours  of  12  and  I  a  detective  watched  a  suspected  house,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  women  and  children  entered  for  betting  purposes. 

From  Birmingham  another  writes:  "Many  women  I  know  often 
stripped  their  houses  to  put  money  on  horses,  and  several  streets  in  our 
neighbourhood  were  known  as  betting  quarters.  *  Bookies'  used  to 
stand  in  the  open  street  on  Monday  mornings,  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  women  and  children  hand  papers  to  them." 

Another  writes :  "I  know  as  a  fact  that  girls  and  women  in  some  of 
the  large  factories  in  the  city  are  themselves  employed  by  bookmakers. 
Of  course,  I  came  across  many  very  sad  cases  of  bailiffs  in  the  house 
for  rent,  &c.,  for  which  the  husband  had  given  the  wife  the  money." 

The  police  seem  to  be  very  strict  about  the  big  bookmakers,  but  they 
have  often  been  known  not  to  trouble  about  the  small  ones,  because 
they  cannot  pay  the  fines. 

One  writes  from  the  North :  "I  have  known  women  sell  the  shoes 
and  stockings  from  off  the  children's  feet  to  get  coppers  to  put  on 
their  favourite  horse." 

A  betting-place  in  Sunderland  was  watched,  and  of  the  people  who 
went  in  two-thirds  were  women  and  girls. 

The  rush  in  many  big  towns  for  the  sporting  papers  shows  that  the 
women  and  girls  have  interests  at  stake — they  are  seen  reading  them 
after  a  race  at  the  street  corners.  At  Wolverhampton  several  women 
bookmakers  have  been  fined. 

"  Children  are  being  taught  in  many  places  to  gamble  ;  they  have 
been  known  to  cheat  their  parents  out  of  halfpennies  by  getting 
cheaper  articles  than  those  they  were  sent  to  buy,  so  as  to  have  the 
odd  halfpence  for  betting  with." 

From  Stafford  comes  the  following :  "  The  gambling  amongst  factory 
girls  spreads  ;  they  do  it  because  there  are  women  bookmakers." 

In  the  East  End  of  London  men  have  been  known  to  drive  slowly 
in  a  dogcart,  and,  if  no  policeman  is  in  sight,  they  pull  up  and  take 
money  and  papers  from  men  and  women  who  have  collected  them  from 
factory  hands  in  the  dinner-hour. 

In  Manchester,  it  is  said  by  one  who  has  gone  into  the  subject  care 
fully,  that  "  Betting  is  made  very  easy  to  women  in  their  o<wn  street  and 
in  their  own  homes  ". 
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Not  very  long  ago  a  bookmaker  was  fined  for  receiving  2d.  bets  on 
the  Derby  from  children  ! 

In  Bristol,  in  a  very  poor  district,  a  certain  greengrocer's  shop  kept 
by  a  woman,  issued  betting  papers,  which  were  often  carefully  enclosed 
in  the  parcels  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  National  Anti-Gambling  League  gives  some  startling  evidence 
of  recent  cases  amongst  women  and  children.  This  instance  is  typical 
of  several  others : 

"  A  street  bookmaker  was  recently  seen  to  take  forty  bets  from 
women  in  ten  minutes,  some  of  the  women  paying  him  three  visits  in 
that  short  time.  The  bookmakers  go  from  door  to  door  to  induce 
working-class  women  to  bet  during  the  absence  at  work  of  their 
husbands.  They  often  risk  money  given  them  for  household  purposes." 

"At  Woolwich  a  betting-house  had  been  entered  by  150  persons  in 
the  week,  none  of  them  staying  more  than  half  a  minute  ;  most  of  them 
were  children  between  7  and  14,  and  half  the  rest  were  women." 

"A  married  woman  was  fined  £10  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  for 
bookmaking.  Another  was  fined  for  keeping  a  betting-house  in  Man 
chester,  and  another  for  street  betting  at  Walworth." 

About  the  large  mills  at  Wigan  women  and  girls  have  been  known 
to  give  slips  of  paper  to  respectably  dressed  women  who  mingle  with 
them,  bearing  the  name  of  the  favourite  football  team  they  wish  to 
back  the  following  day. 

A  worker  of  large  experience  in  Nottingham  says  that  betting  and 
gambling  is  on  the  increase  amongst  women  and  girls. 

"  As  far  as  factories  and  workshops  are  concerned,"  one  who  has 
been  a  lady  factory  inspector  says,  "  she  has  found  that,  when  the  factory 
and  workshop  law  was  carefully  administered  things  would  be  all  right, 
but  when  employers  are  careless  about  them  and  when  places  are  badly 
conducted,  she  had  found  foremen  themselves  becoming  bookies  and 
arranging  gambling  among  the  girls."  This,  of  course,  is  very  interesting, 
because  it  works  into  the  general  question  of  industrial  laws,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  careful  administration  prevents  other  evils  indirectly,  as 
well  as  those  at  which  it  is  really  aimed. 

From  different  parts  of  London  come  widely  different  reports. 
From  Battersea  a  worker  writes :  "  It  is  a  growing  evil  and  we  see 
much  of  it." 

From  the  Isle  of  Dogs  another  writes :  "  I  have  worked  nineteen 
years  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  three  or  four  years  in  Whitechapel,  but 
have  never  to  my  knowledge  known  a  girl  who  had  money  on  horses 
and  gambled  in  other  ways." 

Writing  from  Bristol  another  says,  "  I  have  worked  for  many  years 
amongst  all  sorts  of  factory  girls,  and  have  not  known  a  single  instance 
of  gambling  amongst  them." 

A  Lancashire  worker  says,  "  They  would  not  do  it  but  for  the  men 
and  women  touts  who  frequent  the  streets  near  the  mills  in  the  morning 
and  evening  and  at  the  dinner-hour." 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  noticed  with  concern  that  two  of  her  servants 
were  very  miserable  and  in  trouble.  On  asking  the  cause,  she  found 
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they  had  lost  every  penny  they  possessed  through  "backing  the  wrong 
horse  in  the  Derby". 

"  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  servants  playing  cards  for  money  ?" 
somebody  asked  at  a  recent  Social  Conference.  "  Example  in  the 
drawing-room  is  the  only  way,"  was  the  answer. 

As  long  as  Bridge-playing  for  money  takes  place  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  same  will  most  likely  occur  below  stairs. 

Where  horse-racing  and  betting  are  the  order  of  the  day,  those  in 
the  stables  will  tempt  those  in  the  house,  and  gambling  amongst  this 
particular  class  of  working  women  and  girls  is  as  a  rule  simply  a  desire 
to  do  the  fashionable  thing. 

One  worker  amongst  women  in  Bury  writes :  "  It  is  mostly  unintelli 
gent  betting.  They  bet  about  things  they  know  nothing  about,  just  for 
excitement  and  for  getting  some  money  without  working  for  it.  It  all 
comes  from  want  of  '  stuff'  in  their  heads  to  think  about  and  *  things' 
to  talk  about.  Their  education  has  given  them  no  interest  in  Literature 
and  Art ;  they  can  only  talk  about  their  friends  and  their  enemies  and 
other  neighbours,  their  work  is  monotonous. '  There  is  mind  and  brain 
and  nothing  to  satisfy  it — nothing  to  interest  it.  Religion,  with  its 
stories  and  the  trains  of  thought  which  it  engenders,  and  the  social 
interests  which  come  from  Sunday  School  and  trips  and  picnics,  are 
their  only  salvation.  The  only  girls  who  don't  bet  are  the  religious 
ones." 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  this  great  evil  exists — -indeed,  is  increasing 
amongst  the  working  women  and  girls  of  to-day.  A  realization  of  this 
evil  may  be  arrived  at  after  investigating  the  ample  evidence  from  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

The  educating  of  public  opinion  may  do  much — religion  can  do 
more.  If  so,  the  Church  must  lead  the  way.  No  more  "  raffles  "  at 
bazaars;  no  questionable  system  of  "rewards"  in  clubs.  Individual 
Church-women  must  by  pure  and  true  example  help  their  weaker  sisters. 
It  is  so  often  the  love  of  excitement  which  causes  it,  growing  out  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  lives  as  they  are.  In  the  things  of  God 
"  chance  "  cannot  enter,  and  the  only  life  that  satisfies  is  the  life  that  is 
Christ-like. 
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SOME  PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

TEMPERANCE  PROBLEM   IN 

ENGLAND 

BY  H.  J.  TORR,  ESQ. 

THE  Temperance  Problem  is  of  two  kinds — the  personal  and  the 
legislative.  Of  these  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  personal  problem  is 
the  more  important,  but  because  it  deals  only  with  the  individual  and 
has  no  place  in  the  political  platform  or  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  it  attracts  far  less  attention  than  the  other.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  true  that  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  Temperance 
Problem  is  to  teach  the  individual  man  and  woman,  and  still  more 
the  individual  boy  and  girl,  to  be  temperate.  Much  of  the  older 
enthusiasm  seems  to  have  died  out  here,  and  Temperance  meetings 
have  too  often  become  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  faddist  and 
the  man  with  a  gift  for  anecdote.  Bands  of  Hope  and  similar  efforts 
also  seem  to  have  become  hopelessly  stereotyped,  and  the  really 
enthusiastic  worker,  clerical  or  lay,  with  a  power  of  inspiring  souls  is 
gone  from  among  us.  Yet  the  problem  is  far  more  pressing  than  even 
before,  because  the  leisure  time  of  all  classes,  even  of  the  very  poorest, 
is  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  at  the  same  time  on  every  side  new  oppor 
tunities  for  amusement  are  springing  up.  The  children  of  to-day 
when  they  reach  manhood  will  probably  find  six  or  seven  hours  work 
a  day  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
What  will  they  do  with  all  the  many  hours  of  the  day?  Here  I  believe 
is  the  opportunity  of  the  Church  to  make  self-control  and  rational 
recreation  the  ideal  of  manliness  among  the  young.  The  old  methods 
of  teaching  have  ceased  to  appeal.  They  date  from  the  mind  and 
methods  of  fifty  years  ago  and  need  to  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  How 
this  can  be  done  I  leave  to  others,  for  this  is  not  my  branch  of  the  Tem 
perance  Problem,  but  I  lay  supreme  stress  upon  it  at  the  outset  of  this 
paper  because  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  depends  far  less  on  the  statesman  and  the  law  than  on  the 
teacher  and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  country. 

Passing  now  to  the  legal  and  political  side  of  the  question,  the  pros 
pects  are,  I  believe,  distinctly  hopeful.  The  perplexing  question  of 
compensation,  which  diverted  so  much  Temperance  energy  from  more 
profitable  fields,  has  been  settled  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  and  the 
total  failure  of  the  prohibition  campaign  has  at  last  convinced  even 
the  U.K.A.  that  in  Temperance,  as  in  all  other  reforms,  extreme 
measures  cannot  be  carried.  The  consequence  is  twofold,  for  there  is 
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now  far  more  union  among  reformers  than  ever  before.  Lord  Peel's 
Commission  for  the  first  time  outlined  a  Temperance  policy  that  could 
attract  the  average  thoughtful  man  who  realized  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  excessive  drinking  prevalent  among  certain  classes,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  them  mitigated,  but  who  yet  had  never  been  convinced 
that  the  prohibition  policy  of  the  older  Temperance  leaders  was 
possible.  Lord  Peel's  work  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Tempe 
rance  Legislation  League,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  support  they  have 
already  secured  that  we  have  at  last  a  Temperance  programme  which 
will  appeal  to  all  sections  of  Temperance  opinion,  and  at  the  same 
time  win  sufficient  support  from  the  general  public  not  only  to  carry 
it  into  law,  but  also,  what  is  far  more  important,  to  carry  the  law 
into  operation  once  it  is  passed. 

The  Licensing  Act  of  1904  also  has  been  of  great  use  in  defining 
the  present  policy  of  alljeformers.  In  the  famous  Clause  4  Parliament 
has  embodied  in  law  a"  clear  ideal  of  what  the  licence  of  the  future 
should  be.  By  this  clause  the  profits  of  all  new  licences  are  to  belong 
to  the  public,  and  the  licensing  authorities  are  to  be  free  to  impose 
on  them  whatever  conditions  they  think  best  in  the  public  interest, 
and  further  they  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  these  con 
ditions,  on  the  trade  of  the  house  in  estimating  the  profit  belonging  to 
the  public.  This  is  a  great  gain,  for,  as  population  nowadays  develops 
in  new  areas  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  the  new  licences  will  be  in 
the  near  future  the  important  ones.  Further  it  is  clear  that  two  classes 
of  licences,  the  old  one  lightly  taxed  and  free  from  magisterial  control, 
and  the  new  one  heavily  taxed  and  under  complete  control,  cannot 
continue  permanently  to  exist  side  by  side.  The  very  absurdity  of  the 
fact  that  the  publican  made  no  payment  for  the  old  licence  and  pays 
fully  for  the  more  limited  new  one,  is  itself  sufficient  to  make  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  The  length  of 
the  time  limit  is  comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  new  Clause  4 
licence  must  become  the  universal  licence  of  the  future. 

The  1904  Act  supplied  yet  another  rallying-ground  for  all  Tem 
perance  reformers  when  it  became  evident  from  the  decision  of  the 
Courts  in  the  case  of  the  Birkenhead  Justices  that  the  power  of  the 
Justices  to  impose  conditions  on  the  older  licences  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  new  Act.  This  result  had  been  clearly  foretold  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Act  in  the  course  of  the  debates ;  and  amendments  were  moved  to 
avoid  it.  The  Government,  however,  persisted  in  declaring  that  their 
fears  were  groundless,  and  that  the  Act  left  these  powers  untouched. 

The  imposition  of  conditions  on  licences,  indeed,  did  not  in  the  past 
depend  on  any  statutory  power  of  the  Justices,  but  on  their  power  of 
refusing  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  licence  for  any  reason,  so  that  they 
were  always  able  to  secure  whatever  conditions  they  thought  proper 
by  refusing  to  grant  the  licence  at  all,  unless  the  conditions  were  accepted 
by  the  grantee.  It  is  true  not  much  use  had  been  made  of  their  power 
in  the  past,  because  active  Temperance  opinion  had  concentrated  itself 
on  the  one  point  of  securing  the  abolition  of  public-houses,  and  had 
refused  seriously  to  consider  any  steps  for  their  improvement.  Opinion, 
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however,  was  waking  up  to  the  immense  importance  of  improving  the 
conditions  at  the  very  moment  when  the  1904  Act  deprived  the 
Justices  of  this  power,  and  its  restoration  must  stand  in  the  forefront 
of  the  Temperance  programme  of  to-day.  The  public-house,  we  can 
all  agree,  should  not  be  a  mere  drinking  resort  owned  and  managed 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  securing  an  outlet  for  the  beers  of  some 
particular  firm  of  brewers.  It  is  the  old  club-house  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  general  refreshment  under  decent 
conditions  for  all  those  who  wished  to  use  it.  To-day  the  demand  for 
other  refreshments  than  alcoholics  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  every  development  of  our  means  of  locomotion  increases  it.  Yet 
go  into  the  average  public-house,  and  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  it  caters 
only*  for  the  drinker  of  alcoholics.  Again,  it  certainly  cannot  conduce 
to  a  strict  control  of  excessive  drinking  for  the  livelihood  of  those 
connected  with  the  house  to  be  practically  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  liquor  sold. 

Under  the  present  system,  indeed,  I  have  always  failed  to  see  how 
we  can  expect  the  publican  to  be  more  self-denying  than  other  trades 
men,  and  to  sacrifice  his  living  for  the  good  of  his  customers.  We 
should  see  that  he  is  secured  a  living  wage,  and  then  make  it  his  first 
duty  to  see  that  the  liquor  he  sells  does  no  harm  to  his  customers.  But 
these  and  many  other  matters  are  all  questions  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  trade  is  carried  on  and  not  its  abolition.  They  are  all 
matters  which  can  be  quite  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  justices  if 
only  an  enlightened  public  opinion  will  back  them  up,  and  if  their  old 
power  of  imposing  conditions  on  licences  be  restored.  In  this  direction, 
indeed,  I  believe  lies  our  chief  hope  and  chief  work  of  the  future. 
We  must  first  secure  a  complete  restoration  of  the  power  to  impose 
conditions,  and  then  we  must  see  that  it  is  fully  and  wisely  used. 

Two  other  very  important  results  have  also  followed  from  the  Act 
of  1904.  It  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  formation  of  clubs,  and 
it  has  largely  resulted  in  the  final  disappearance  of  the  old-fashioned 
private  licence-holder.  The  reduction  of  the  older  licences,  and  the 
stringent  conditions  which  the  Act  imposes  on  all  new  licences  have 
indeed  opened  quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  club  question.  Hitherto  they 
have  increased  comparatively  slowly,  and,  while  the  need  of  more  super 
vision  has  been  generally  recognized,  all  clubs  have  been  regarded  as 
being  of  the  same  general  character,  organized  for  social,  political,  or 
other  similar  purposes.  Now,  however,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  new 
type  of  club  springing  up  merely  to  replace  the  public-house,  and  having 
no  genuine  membership  purpose  at  all  except  that  of  drinking.  At 
the  moment,  the  brewery  interest  is  opposed  to  clubs  and  has  joined 
hands  with  Temperance  reformers  to  press  upon  the  Government 
the  need  of  further  legislation.  This  alliance,  however,  is  only  tem 
porary,  and  is  due  to  the  brewers  being  at  present  the  owners  of  the 
public-houses  only.  In  many  instances,  however,  they  are  already 
beginning  to  build  clubs  instead,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  unless 
clubs  of  this  character  are  very  promptly  brought  under  the  same 
regulations,  and  especially  under  the  same  taxation,  as  public-houses, 
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within  a  very  few  years  this  will  become  the  general  policy  of  the  trade. 
The  connexion  of  the  club  may  not  always  be  evident,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  members  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
use  these  buildings  cannot  possibly  find  the  necessary  capital  to  erect 
them  independently,  and  the  "  tie  "  can  be  arranged  in  many  ways 
quite  outside  any  public  form  of  control.  The  growth  of  this  type  of 
spurious  club  will  also  be  much  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
do  clubs  only  pay  5*.  registration  fee  while  a  licensed  house  pays 
according  to  the  annual  value  a  licence  duty  of  from  £4  los.  to  £55, 
but  the  new  monopoly  value  charge  is  imposed  only  on  the  licensed 
houses.  This  charge  is  defined  in  the  Act  as  "the  difference  between  the 
value  which  the  premises  will  bear  when  licensed,  and  the  value  of  the 
same  premises  if  they  were  not  licensed",  which  the  Justices  are  bound 
by  Clause  4  of  the  Act  to  impose  on  all  new  licences,  may  be  a  very  large 
sum  working  out  at  a  considerable  sum  per  barrel.  In  one  case  the 
charge  was  £5,000,  and  in  another  £2,500,  amounting  to  a  tax 
of  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  gross  profits  of  the 
alcoholic  sales.  From  all  these  financial  burdens  the  club  is  free, 
and  it  therefore  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that,  if  this  amazing 
distinction  is  allowed  to  remain  as  licences  are  abolished  or  refused, 
the  proprietary  club  will  more  than  take  its  own  place.  The  old 
argument  that  you  cannot  legislate  for  the  working  man's  club  without 
interfering  with  those  in  Pall  Mall,  disappears  at  once  in  the  face  of 
the  new  conditions.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  club 
where  the  expenses  are  mainly  paid  by  subscriptions,  and  those  which 
depend  mainly  on  their  liquor  sales.  In  the  Reform  Club,  for  instance, 
the  liquor  profits  in  1905  amounted  only  to  £760  against  over  £19,000 
from  subscriptions  and  rents.  Clubs  where  more  than  a  certain  pro 
portion  of  the  expenditure  is  met  by  the  liquor  profits  being  in  reality 
disguised  public-houses,  should  be  under  the  same  control.  Certainly, 
also,  liquor  sold  in  clubs  should  bear  the  same  public  charges  as  if  sold 
in  a  licensed  house. 

I  would  urge  special  attention  to  both  these  points.  Then  reforms 
can  be  secured  now  because  the  new  club  system  is  only  just  com 
mencing.  Comparatively  few  persons  are  financially  interested  in  it, 
and  the  brewers  are  on  our  side  because  their  main  interest  lies  in 
protecting  from  competition  the  public-houses  they  own.  If  we  let  this 
chance  go  by  we  shall  very  soon  have  to  fight  as  great  a  vested  interest 
in  clubs  as  there  now  is  in  public-houses,  and  the  whole  effect  of  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  licences  will  be  entirely  lost. 

The  other  unforeseen  effect  of  the  1904  Act,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
is  the  final  disappearance  of  the  private  licence-holder.  He  must, 
I  believe,  accept  the* fact  that  he  cannot  exist  under  modern  conditions. 
The  old  conception  of  a  licence  was,  that  where  one  was  required  it 
might  be  given  to  any  respectable  man  with  a  reasonably-sized  house. 
No  special  accommodation,  little  capital,  and  less  knowledge  was 
required  to  enable  the  old-fashioned  publican  to  do  very  well.  Now 
all  this  is  changed.  In  competing  for  the  old  houses  the  brewer,  as  he 
secures  a  wholesale  profit  of  from  ioj.  to  20J.  per  barrel  apart  altogether 
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from  the  retail  profit  in  the  house,  can  afford  to  give  a  rental  (or  price) 
which  makes  any  profit  on  the  management  of  the  house  impossible, 
and  consequently  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  any  "  free  tenant "  to 
compete  with  him.  In  new  houses  he  has  even  more  complete  mono 
poly.  These  must  be  built  to  a  special  plan,  often  in  a  very  elaborate 
way.  A  large  capital  expenditure  is  required,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  monopoly  value  charge  takes  away  all  chance  of  the  house  ever 
yielding  more  than  a  moderate  business  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
As  a  matter  of  strict  law,  indeed,  the  monopoly  value  charge  should 
appropriate  the  wholesale  profit  for  the  public.  For  it  rests  on  precisely 
the  same  definition  of  value  as  the  compensation  payment  defined  in 
Clause  2  of  the  Act,  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy's  decision  has  finally 
included  the  wholesale  profit  in  this  valuation.  If  this  was  enforced 
it  is  certain  no  new  licence  would  be  applied  for  by  any  one  !  The 
practice  of  many  Justices  of  making  the  surrender  of  old  licences  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  a  new  one  is  a  further  safeguard 
to  the  brewers,  for  as  they  already  own  almost  all  the  existing 
licences  they  alone  can  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

It  is  clear  that  this  state  of  things  is  unhealthy;  for  it  amounts  to  the 
development  of  a  complete  monopoly  of  both  present  and  future 
licensing  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  existing  brewery  firms. 
The  remedy,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  trying  to  bolster  up  the 
obsoletesystem  of  private  licence-holders,  but  by  adapting  our  legislation 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  fiction  that  licence- 
holders  are  still  bona  fide  tenants  should  be  frankly  abandoned  both  in 
legislation  and  in  administration.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  'they 
are  managers,  and  in  any  new  system  must  always  be  managers  only. 
If  the  licence  were  frankly  recognized  as  a  licence  to  the  actual 
owner  or  leaseholder  of  the  house,  and  endorsed  for  each  offence, 
whether  the  managers  were  changed  or  not,  but  at  the  same  time  every 
facility  given  to  the  licensee  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  manager, 
there  would  'be  a  much  more  effective  control  than  there  is  now. 

Then  is  it  not  clear  that,  as  the  private  licence-holder  has  failed  us 
as  a  competitor  to  the  brewers  and  cannot  be  resuscitated  under 
modern  conditions,  we  must  develop  some  other  system  to  take  his 
place  ?  We  cannot  possibly  submit  to  a  universal  brewing  monopoly. 
The  various  Trust  Companies,  the  Gottenberg  system,  and  similar 
organizations,  seem  to  supply  the  proper  lines  of  this  new  development. 
They  have  taken  different  shapes  in  different  places.  Some  have 
succeeded,  some  have  failed,  but  they  all  embody  the  two  cardinal 
principles  that  must,  I  believe,  be  the  basis  of  the  licensing  system  of 
the  future. 

1.  That  the  remuneration  of  those  concerned  in  the  distribution 
of  alcoholics  should  be  by  fixed  payments  independent  of  the  actual 
sales,  and  that  the  control  of  the  retail  trade  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  disinterested  persons  of  independent  position. 

2.  That  the  profit  of  the  licence  beyond  the  cost  of  working  it 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  the  public  holder. 

The  first  principle  amounts  to  the  substitution  of  officials  whose 
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sole  interest  is  to  secure  good  management  for  tradesmen  whose 
income  necessarily  depends  on  the  amount  of  their  sales.  "Good 
management"  is  in  fact  substituted  for  "private  profit"  as  the  chief 
interest  of  the  manager,  and  his  whole  sympathy  is  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  reform  instead  of  being  in  opposition  to  anything  that  will  diminish 
the  alcoholic  trade  of  the  house. 

The  second  principle,  that  the  profit  of  the  licence  belongs  to  the 
public,  has  been  so  fully  accepted  by  the  1904  Act  in  Clause  4  that  it 
needs  no  further  justification.  The  experience,  however,  of  the  last 
four  years,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  fairly  assessing  the  monopoly  value 
where  licences  are  granted  to  private  persons,  must  result  in  more  use 
being  made  of  the  Trusts.  The  only  fair  method  of  assessing  the  charge 
is  to  make  it  vary  with  the  trade  of  the  house,  for  working  expenses  do 
not  increase  at  all  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sales.  Such  a  fluctuating 
charge  can  only  be  properly  levied  if  proper  books  are  kept,  and  if  the 
licensees  have  no  interest  in  concealing  their  actual  profits.  It  will 
always  be  difficult  for  private  persons  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and  the 
Trusts,  therefore,  can  here  be  of  real  service  to  the  licensing  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  results  so  far  secured  by  the  system  in 
Norway  or  Sweden,  where  it  has  been  longest  under  trial,  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming,  not  only  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  to  which  also  the  system  applies,  but  also  as  to  the  greater 
degree  of  public  control  secured. 

In  Gottenberg,  for  instance.  The  bar  sales  of  spirits  per  inhabitant 
in  1875  was  12*99  litres,  and  in  1904  only  5-72  litres.  In  Bergen  the 
bar  sales  have  declined  from  2-45  litres  in  1877  to  '87  in  1901.  The 
two  following  paragraphs  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  sent  to 
Norway  by  the  Scottish  Temperance  Legislation  Board  in  1906  sum 
up  the  results  concisely  : — 

"  A  deep  impression  was  created  in  our  minds  by  the  emphatic 
declarations  made  by  Norwegians  of  all  classes  in  favour  of  the  manage 
ment  system.  The  unhesitating  approval  of  the  system  by  statesmen, 
clergymen,  physicians,  town  councillors,  police  tuthorities,  the  Press, 
employers  of  labour,  labour  leaders,  and  working  men,  was  very  remark 
able.  But  more  significant  than  this  was  the  agreement  among 
*  totallists '  and  prohibitionists  that  the  management  system  was 
a  powerful  aid  to  sobriety,  inasmuch  as  it  helped  to  restrain  excessive 
drinking,  and  thereby  raised  the  moral  standard  of  every  town  in  which 
it  was  at  work." 

Again  :  "  Our  own  impression,  gathered  from  a  close  study  of  the 
principle  and  practice  of  the  liquor  licensing  laws  of  Norway,  from 
a  personal  investigation  of  the  premises  of  the  Samlap,  and  of  every 
quarter  of  several  towns  by  day  and  by  night,  is  that  the  towns  of 
Norway  and  the  towns  of  great  Britain  cannot  be  compared.  They 
can  only  be  contrasted.  The  sobriety  of  Norway  is  as  evident  as  the 
inebriety  of  Great  Britain." 

At  home  the  system  has  now  been  in  operation  in  the  case  of  the 
People's  Refreshment  House  Association  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
has  received  a  great  extension  since  190!  when  Lord  Grsy  began  the 
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formation  of  the  County  Trusts.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty- 
eight  different  bodies  at  work  and  233  houses  are  under  reformed 
management. 

The  difficulties  have  been  very  great,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
undoubtedly  led  to  the  failure  of  the  undertaking.  To  begin  with, 
many  of  those  who  were  most  enthusiastic  about  the  system  knew  very 
little  about  the  actual  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  wild  statements 
were  made  as  to  the  available  profits  which  led  the  public  to  believe 
that  every  public-house  was  a  gold  mine.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
total  profits  on  the  liquor  sold  in  England  are  enormous,  but  com 
petition  has  long  ago  run  up  both  the  price  and  the  rental  of  licensed 
houses  to  such  a  figure  that  the  profit  left  to  the  actual  licence-holder, 
after  the  working  expenses  and  the  rent  (or  the  interest  on  the  purchase 
money)  has  been  paid,  is  comparatively  small.  Messrs.  Sherwell  and 
Rowntree  have  unfortunately  done  much  harm  here,  for  in  their 
excellent  book  they  quote  the  nominal  profit  but  they  do  not  quote  any 
figures  as  to  the  amount  of  the  present  capital  value  of  the  houses  or 
as  to  the  working  expenses.  Much  disappointment  has  in  consequence 
been  caused  by  the  failure  of  many  of  the  Trusts  to  make  a  commercial 
success  of  their  business.  Again,  they  have  been  seriously  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  in  no  instance  have  they  yet  secured  the  complete 
monopoly  of  a  district.  Another  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  smallness 
of  the  net  profit  in  most  public-houses  (i.  e.  the  balance  remaining 
after  the  rent  and  all  expenses  of  working  have  been  paid)  is  that  few 
Trusts  have  been  able  to  organize  an  adequate  office  staff  and  inspec 
torate.  These  cost  money,  for  the  man  with  the  gift  of  organization 
and  the  power  of  keeping  other  men  up  to  the  mark  is  a  very  valuable 
person  in  any  business.  Then  in  many  places  it  has  been  difficult  to 
find  men  of  leisure  with  sufficient  business  ability  and  enthusiasm 
to  fulfil  properly  the  duties  of  director,  and  in  almost  all  cases  it  has 
been  impossible  to  raise  the  capital  required  for  a  proper  develop 
ment  of  the  system.  The  actual  managers,  too,  in  the  houses,  have 
also  had  to  be  trained  in  a  new  conception  of  their  position.  It 
is  indeed  often  curious  even  now  to  note  in  a  Trust  house  that,  though 
the  manager  makes  a  personal  profit  out  of  every  cup  of  tea  and  every 
bottle  of  minerals  and  gains  nothing  whatever  from  the  alcoholic  sales, 
he  is  often  much  keener  on  the  bar  than  on  the  tea  room. 

All  these  difficulties,  however,  are  gradually  being  overcome,  and 
the  new  type  of  public-house  that  the  movement  has  developed 
throughout  the  country  is  becoming  increasingly  popular.  The 
greater  cleanliness,  the  bright  tea  rooms,  the  absence  of  alcoholic 
advertisements,  and  the  ready  provision  of  foods  and  Temperance 
refreshment,  mark  out  the  houses  clearly  enough.  These  difficulties, 
however,  and  especially  the  inability  of  an  ordinary  private  Trust  to 
procure  sufficient  capital  to  develop  new  districts  in  face  of  brewery 
competition  show  that  some  further  organization  is  required  if  the 
threatened  brewery  monopoly  is  to  be  checked.  Some  have  proposed 
to  use  the  municipal  authorities  here  and  to  entrust  the  new  licenses 
to  their  control.  Such  a  course  would  inevitably  be  very  dangerous. 
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A  considerable  section  of  the  electorate  is  very  susceptible  to  liquor 
influence,  and  municipal  elections  would  certainly  suffer  if  that 
question  were  introduced.  Control  by  elected  representatives  of  those 
who  use  the  houses  would  certainly  not  tend  to  greater  strictness  in 
management.  At  a  recent  election  of  Guardians  in  Bradford  a  "  private 
and  confidential"  circular  was  sent  to  all  licence-holders  by  representa 
tives  of  the  trade  in  the  city  pointing  out  to  them  that  they  could  each 
influence  ten  or  more  votes !  But  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  some 
official  commission  were  organized  with  power  to  provide  the  necessary 
machinery  in  cases  where  the  local  licensing  authorities  wished  either  to 
create  new  licences  or  to  transfer  the  old  licences  from  private  to  "  dis 
interested"  management.  Such  a  commission  might  be  entrusted 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  monopoly  value  charge,  and  empowered  to  use 
it  to  the  financing  of  new  licences,  where  required,  in  new  districts, 
and  also  for  gradually  buying  up  and  transferring  to  disinterested  man 
agement  those  existing  licences  which  are  not  redundant,  and  which 
therefore  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  compensation  claims 
of  the  1904  Act.  The  present  distinction  of  the  M.V.  charge  is  cer 
tainly  unsatisfactory,  as  it  practically  goes  to  the  relief  of  the  local 
rates,  while  there  is  no  means  of  dealing  with  the  non-redundant  old 
licences  except  through  the  time  limit  scheme.  By  using  the  M.V. 
charge  on  new  licences  and  by  gradually  buying  the  old  licences  up  and 
transferring  them  to  disinterested  management  all  hardship  would  be 
avoided,  and  in  time  the  entire  licensed  system  would  be  brought 
under  public  management,  and  the  brewer  again  relegated  to  his 
proper  work- — that  of  brewing  good  beer. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  once  more  my  conviction 
that  the  key  of  the  whole  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  question  of 
management.  Abolition  may  or  may  not  produce  the  results  its 
advocates  expect.  Of  its  success  I  am  myself  doubtful,  for  experience 
shows  that  the  trade,  if  unduly  restricted  in  one  shape,  can  easily 
develop  in  others  less  easy  of  control.  Clubs  are  already  taking  the 
place  of  licensed  houses.  Bottled  beers,  which  can  be  delivered  from 
house  to  house,  have  in  many  cases  already  ruined  the  public-house 
trade  in  draught  ale,  and  now  draught  ale  itself  is  being  put  into 
quart  bottles,  and  a  gallon  of  ale  in  this  convenient  form  can  now  be 
bought  for  is.  ^d.  by  any  cottager,  delivered  at  his  own  door.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  value  of  abolition  is  doubtful.  Improved 
management  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  development  of  the  social  and 
non-alcoholic  side  of  public-houses  can  do  nothing  but  good,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  education  of  the  young,  that  I 
trust  the  chief  work  of  our  Church  will  be  found  in  the  future. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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BY  THE  REV.  P.  DEARMER,  VICAR  OF  ST.  MARY'S, 
PRIMROSE  HILL,  LONDON,  N.W. 

THE  problem  of  Luxury  is  fundamentally  important.  It  is  simple 
enough,  also ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  men  err  about  it.  The  well-to-do 
generally  think  that  by  spending  large  sums  on  selfish  indulgences  they 
are  conferring  a  mysterious  benefit  upon  the  working  classes  ;  and  the 
average  working  man  is  still  apt  to  regard  the  extravagancies  of  the 
rich  as  useful  to  the  poor  because  they  give  "  employment  ".  In  fact 
the  fallacy  that  "  Luxury  is  good  for  trade  "  is  still  current  to  a  remark 
able  extent. 

Here,  then,  is  something  that  lies  at  the  root  both  of  ethics  and 
economics,  something  which  is  the  main  cause  of  our  frightful  present- 
day  Mammon-worship,1  and  the  main  cause,  also,  of  our  vast,  degrading 
poverty — something  which  comes  up  as  a  practical  question  to  all  of  us 
every  day  of  our  lives,  whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,2  and  yet  something 
which  we  are  content  to  settle  by  a  fallacy.  Every  day  people  are 
increasing  their  luxurious  expenditure — for  instance,  the  fashionable 
lady  who  a  generation  ago  spent  £300  or  £400  a  year  on  dress  (which 
was  bad  enough)  now  spends,  according  to  an  able  critic,3  double  and 
treble  that  amount.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  this  is  because  people 
are  deliberately  wicked ;  but  in  the  majority  it  is  surely  due  to  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness — to  the  want  of  thought  that  does  more  harm  than 
want  of  heart.  People  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  main  because  they 
lay  the  pleasant  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are  conferring  a  benefit 
on  the  poor  by  their  own  vanity  and  selfishness.  Luxury,  they  fancy,  is 
good  for  trade. 

Now,  even  if  luxury  were  good  for  trade,  it  would  still  remain 
a  truism  that  there  are  higher  things  than  trade,  and  that  luxury  is 
not  good  for  religion  or  for  morals.  If  there  is  one  thing  about  which 
all  historians  are  agreed  it  is  that  the  decline  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  past  has  been  due  to  the  spread  of  luxury.  Trade  did  not  save  them  ; 
and  trade  will  not  save  us,  unless  we  sweep  back  the  growing  tide  of 
self-indulgence.  The  theologians,  the  philosophers,  and  all  the  great 
teachers  of  mankind  are  as  unanimous  as  the  historians.  The  matter  is 
so  clear  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space — and  a  luxury  of  print — to  dwell 
upon  it  here.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  the 

1  What  the  "  desire  to  be  rich  "  may  lead  to  may  be  studied  in  The  Jungle,  by 
Upton  Sinclair. 

1  The  poor  of  England  manage  to  spend  in  luxuries,  according  to  Professor 
Marshall's  estimate,  about  £100,000,000  per  annum,  mainly,  no  doubt,  in  alcohol 
and  gambling.  This  represents,  of  course,  a  small  amount  per  head  compared  with 
the  ^400,000,000  spent  in  luxuries  by  the  rich. 

•  Lady  Jeune  (Lady  St.  Helier),  Lesser  Questions. 
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fathers  and  saints,  and  heroes  and  reformers,  of  the  entire  Christian 
history  speak  with  one  voice  on  this  matter,  and  that  a  stern  and  terrible 
voice.  And  natural  science  is  in  the  same  camp  with  theology  :  the 
twenty-five  men  who  dined  in  a  London  hotel  this  year  at  £100  per 
head  may  have  been  muddle-headed  as  to  the  benefit  they  were  con 
ferring  upon  society  ;  but  the  doctors  would  be  quite  clear  as  to  the 
effect  of  such  dining  upon  the  digestion. 

The  question  of  luxury  is  thus  really  a  simple  one.  If  you  see  a  little 
boy  eating  up  all  the  food  at  his  end  of  the  table,  you  do  not  say  that  it 
is  good  for  the  butcher  and  the  baker ;  but  that  it  is  bad  for  the  other 
boys  who  are  hungry,  and  even  worse  for  the  greedy  one  himself.  It 
is  just  the  same  in  larger  things :  we  are  greedy,  and  we  are  very  cruel. 

There  remains  the  economic  point.  All  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
against  the  luxurious  man  ;  but  he  shuts  his  conscience  with  the  plea 
that  one  science,  that  of  political  economy,  outweighs  all  the  rest ;  and 
so  he,  careless  enough  about  all  economic  and  social  science,  justifies 
himself  with  an  argument  from  popular  "  political  economy  ". 

And  this  one  argument  of  his  is  an  economic  fallacy.  For  the  econo 
mists  are  at  one  with  religion  in  condemning  luxury.  Professor 
Laveleye  in  his  book  on  the  subject  *  says  : — 

"  Primitive  Christianity  reproved  it  in  the  name  of  charity  and  of 
humility  ;  political  economy  condemns  it  in  the  name  of  utility,  and 
right  condemns  it  in  the  name  of  equity." 

The  classical  illustration  of  the  economic  effect  of  luxury  is  the 
breaking  of  a  pane  of  glass.  We  may  put  it  in  this  way  : — 

If  Jones  breaks  a  pane  of  glass  that  costs  3*.  6d.  to  replace,  the  glazier 
is  very  pleased  and  thinks  that  the  waste  of  glass  is  a  benefit  to  trade. 
But  is  it?  Jones  has  lost  the  money  which  he  would  anyhow  have  paid 
to  some  form  of  trade.  Suppose  he  had  intended  to  spend  it  on  mending 
his  boots,  what  is  the  net  result  of  the  transaction  ?  The  glazier  makes 
3-r. 6d.,  but  the  cobbler  loses  this  $s.  6d.y  which  he  would  have  otherwise 
made  :  so  the  one  cancels  the  other,  and  trade  stands  just  where  it  was, 
with  the  important  difference  that  Jones's  boots  let  in  water.  The 
community  as  a  whole  is  31.  6d.  poorer,  and  suffers  to  that  extent. 

Or,  take  it  a  step  farther.  Sir  Humphrey  de  Jones,  a  moderate 
drinker,  spends  £3  a  week  on  his  dinner  champagne.  The  wine-mer 
chant  of 'course  is  delighted,  and  says  that  trade  is  benefited — meaning 
of  course  his  trade.  In  this  case  it  is  not  Sir  Humphrey's  cobbler  who 
loses  ;  for  Sir  Humphrey  has  a  plethora  of  boots — and  of  course  it  is 
true  that  if  Sir  Humphrey  saved  his  £3  he  might  spend  it  in  worse 
ways,  though  even  if  he  did  he  would  still  be  giving  the  same  amount 
of  employment.  But  supposing  the  wages  of  Sir  Humphrey's  sixty 
labourers  were  raised  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  them  and  their  children?  And  "  trade  "  would  benefit 
just  the  same,  for  each  of  the  labourers  would  be  giving  larger  orders 
to  their  tradesmen  to  exactly  the  same  amount.  Or,  if  you  like,  suppose 
that  Sir  Humphrey  spends  this  £3  a  week  on  supporting  six  young  men 
who  are  called  by  God  to  train  for  the  ministry  :  each  of  those  men  is 
1  E.  de  Laveleye,  Luxury,  cap.  I.  (Translations :  Sonnenscheir^  1891.) 
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being  brought  up  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  man,  and  the  ten  shillings 
which  each  costs  goes  into  the  tradesman's  pockets  just  the  same.  Or, 
again,  suppose  that  Sir  Humphrey  (a  converted  man)  saves  so  much  by 
cutting  down  his  luxuries  all  round  that  he  is  able  to  found  a  garden 
city:  his  money  still  goes  in  wages — bricklayers  and  carpenters,  builders 
and  architects,  thrive  on  it — and  a  slum  population  is  redeemed. 

Homely  illustrations  like  these  serve  to  express  the  economic  fact 
that  money  spent  on  luxuries  is  spent  unproductively,  while  such  money 
diverted  to  good  and  necessary  things  is  also  spent  in  wages  but  is  spent 
productively.  If  for  Jones's  3*.  6d.,  or  Sir  Humphrey's  £3,  we  read 
£500,000,000,  which  Professor  Marshall  estimates  as  the  sum  spent 
annually  by  the  rich  and  poor  of  England  "  in  ways  that  do  little  or 
nothing  towards  making  life  nobler  or  truly  happier  ", l  we  shall  have 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  In  the  drier  language  of  the 
textbooks  the  nature  of  luxury  as  employing  unproductive  labour  is 
expressed,  as  in  Walker's  standard  Political  Economy  : — 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  disposition  very  frequently  manifested 
to  applaud  luxurious  expenditure,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  form, 
as  a  good  thing  in  itself,  because  it '  makes  trade  good ',  *  puts  money 
into  circulation  ', '  gives  employment  to  labour ',  &c.  Whenever  any 
great  exhibition  of  extravagance  is  given,  there  are  always  found  those 
who  approve  it  for  such  reasons. 

"  Again,  we  say,  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  expenditure  of 
wealth  see  only  one  side  of  the  case.  While  most  forms  of  extreme 
luxury  do,  at  the  time,  give  employment  to  labour  and  give  a  *  filip ' 
to  trade,  there  is  almost  always  some  use  to  which  that  wealth  might 
have  been  applied  which  would  have  proved,  in  the  long  run,  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the  labouring  class  in 
particular."  a 

Now,  vast  numbers  of  our  people  are  living  in  degrading  and  pitiable 
want,  and  are  dragging  up  inefficient  children  to  swell  the  future  ranks 
of  the  unemployable.  In  London  alone,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us3 
that  there  are  1,400,000  people  living  in  miserable  poverty,  and  other 
investigations  have  shown  that  other  towns  are  no  better.4  Now,  why 
is  this?  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  because  so  much  is  spent  on  luxuries 
that  there  is  not  enough  for  necessities.5  Luxury  is,  in  fact,  the  open 
sore  which  drains  out  the  blood  of  the  nation. 

But  art,  and  comfort,  and  science,  and  the  mastery  of  nature  are  not 
luxuries,  and  education  is  not  a  luxury,  and  religion  is  not  a  luxury. 
These  things  are  needful  for  a  high  and  generous  life,  and  the  right 
progress  of  civilization  does  mean  an  increase  in  human  wants.  Public 

1  Alfred  Marshall,  Elements  of  Economics  of  Industry,  3rd  edition,  p.  356. 
Macmillan,  1900. 

•  Francis  A.  Walker,  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy,  p.  306.     Macmillan, 
1890. 

•  Charles  Booth,  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People. 

•  e.g.,  B.  S.  Rowntree,  Poverty:  A  Study  of  Town  Life.     Macmillan,  4th  ed., 
1902. 

•  For  the  statistics  of  these  contrasts  of  modern  society,  see  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money, 
M.r.,  Riches  and  Poverty.     Methuen,  1905. 
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expenditure  (which  is  just  what  the  well-to-do  are  apt  to  grumble  at 
when  the  tax-collector  appears)  might  well  be  far  larger  than  at  present ; 
the  most  priceless  picture,  the  rarest  music,  the  most  costly  pageant, 
after  all  cost  little  enough  if  reckoned  by  the  number  of  people  who 
profit  by  them.  There  is  no  need  to  starve  our  lives ;  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  in  the  vast  income  of  the  nation — of  any  nation — if  only 
it  be  not  squandered  by  a  thoughtless  minority.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
private  luxury  now  walks  side  by  side  with  public  squalor,  and  London, 
but  for  its  core  of  palaces  and  its  fringe  of  villas,  is  hideous  and  miserable 
as  it  has  never  been  before  since  first  it  was  built.1  To  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  the  submerged  multitudes  will  need  a  vast  expenditure, 
and  indeed  will  only  be  possible  by  a  renunciation  of  the  private  waste 
in  display  and  self-indulgence.  "  Men  shall  be  simple  in  their  homes 
and  splendid  in  their  public  ways."  We  must  bring  home  the  truth  to 
people — the  moral  which  is  also  the  economic  truth  :  for  the  splendour 
of  Solomon  will  only  be  ours  in  so  far  as  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Justice  of  God. 

Meanwhile  luxury  increases  and  poverty  grows  no  less.  And  the 
duty  of  the  Church  is  to  hold  up  the  light  to  society. 

1  There  are  still,  approximately,  1,000.000  paupers  in  England,  according  to  the 
current  official  returns.  In  Japan,  with  a  larger  population,  there  are  said  to  be  only 
29,000  (C.  W.  Saleeby,  The  Doc'.or  and  the  Simpler  Life,  p.  io).  But  Japan  has 
still  a  simple  standard  of  life. 
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BY  MISS  GERTRUDE  M.  TUCKWELL 

WHAT  is  Sweating  ?  The  reply  was  framed  for  us  now  some  fifteen 
years  ago  by  Lord  Dunraven's  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
who,  after  lengthy  deliberations  and  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  arrived  at  a  definition.  Bad  conditions  of  employment, 
long  hours  and  a  low  rate  of  wage,  when  combined,  were  held  to  con 
stitute  "  Sweating  ".  The  Blue  Books  which  contain  the  evidence 
have  been  shelved,  the  poor  witnesses  who  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  record  have  returned  to  dismal  tenement  and  mean  street, 
or  passed  away  to  give  place  to  fresh  hordes  of  sweated  workers.  The 
sole  practical  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  exists  in 
their  precise  statement. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  having  got  our  definition  and  paid  heavily 
for  it,  we  should  still  find  a  popular  impression  that  instances  of 
"  sweating  "  are  confined  to  the  home.  The  shop  assistant,  working 
often  under  the  hardest  conditions  of  employment — anaemic  and 
sickly  from  long  hours  and  vitiated  atmosphere — with  insufficient 
pay  to  enable  her  to  supplement  the  inadequate  meals  provided  for  her  ; 
the  typist  or  clerk  sitting  all  day  in  an  airless  basement  and  working 
till  late  into  the  night  for  los.  or  15*.  a  week,  are  types  of  sweated 
labour.  Even  the  conditions  of  work  in  factory  or  workshop  may 
absolutely  fulfil  the  requirements  of  our  definition. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  women  alone  are  the  victims  of  the 
system.  At  "  The  Sweated  Industries "  Exhibition  organized  in 
London  in  1906,  as  at  that  in  Chicago,  men  worked  side  by  side  with 
women  in  tailoring,  umbrella  making,  and  many  another  trade. 
Both  in  the  home  and  in  the  factory  the  sweated  labour  of  men  is  to 
be  found. 

Because  of  the  depression  and  ignorance  of  these  lowest  strata  of 
labour,  trades  may  be  found  lingering  which  under  ordinary  and  healthy 
circumstances  would  have  long  since  died  out  as  a  home  industry. 
In  trades  like  matchbox  or  tie  making,  or  straw-plaiting,  prices  are 
depressed  not  by  the  cupidity  of  the  employer,  but  by  a  competition 
with  machinery,  and  a  hopeless  sacrifice  of  labour  ensues.  Sometimes 
the  ignorant  attempts  at  help  on  the  part  of  the  charitable  intensify 
the  evil.  The  home  workers'  struggle  is  also  rendered  more  acute 
by  the  competition  with  goods  produced  under  favoured  conditions 
and  subsidized  in  Institutions.  The  under-selling  thus  arrived  at 
is  peculiarly  mischievous,  and  this  amateur  method  of  partially 
supporting  Homes,  Institutions,  or  Societies  by  under-selling  ordinary 
labour  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  existence  of  the  erroneous  popular  belief  that  sweating  exists 
in  the  home  alone,  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  number 
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of  instances  to  be  discovered  in  any  one  class  of  work-place  are  to  be 
found  there,  and  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  protective 
legislation  its  evils  are  there  intensified.  For  factory  and  workshop 
we  possess  a  people's  charter — a  strong  regulating  code.  The  rise  of 
the  factory  system — superseding  the  old  and  more  personal  relation 
of  employer  and  employed — with  its  attendant  miseries  of  an  exploita 
tion  of  child  labour,  more  serious  even  than  that  which  confronts  us 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  to-day,  loused  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  wave  of  feeling,  instead 
of  being  uselessly  dissipated,  as  many  such  a  tide  of  popular  sympathy 
has  been  before  and  since,  was  utilized  to  afford  the  impulse  for 
legislative  action,  and  the  first  instalment  of  our  factory  code  appeared. 

The  law  which  regulated  this  previously  unchecked  supply  of 
cheap  labour,  and  prevented  the  maiming  and  torture  of  the  children, 
was  followed  by  proposals  to  control  the  labour  of  women,  and  finally 
to  some  extent  that  of  men.  The  old  principle  affirmed  over  and  over 
again  by  Parliament,  that  the  protection  of  the  people  is  the  business 
of  the  State,  is  merely  restated  in  our  factory  code  to  suit  new  con 
ditions.  Imperfect,  and  in  many  cases  still  ill-enforced,  it  stands  as 
an  enormous  power  for  good. 

But  our  growing  code  of  factory  law  has  to  a  great  extent  ignored 
the  home,  and  each  fresh  regulation  for  factory  or  workshop  has 
intensified  the  depression  of  the  home  worker  in  the  scale  of  labour. 
Driven  into  attics  or  cellars  of  the  heavily  rented  tenements  of  our 
big  cities,  the  family  can  afford  sometimes  but  a  single  room,  which 
forms  the  dwelling-place,  the  workroom,  kitchen,  nursery,  laundry,  sick 
room,  and  mortuary  for  all.  Here  the  children  are  born  into  the  midst 
of  toil  and  squalor ;  here  at  tenderest  ages  they  join  the  army  of 
wage  earners,  working  before  and  after  the  hours  of  school-time, 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Some  of  the  evidence  just  taken 
before  the  present  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  showed  that 
children  are  working  in  some  of  the  small  hardware  trades  of  Birming 
ham  at  the  age  of  four  and  five  years,  and  the  Report  of  another 
Committee  (on  wage-earning  children)  gives  the  hours  spent  in  wage- 
earning  in  some  cases  by  little  children  as  forty  to  fifty  a  week.  Every 
member  of  the  family  is  pressed  into  the  service — idiot  and  "  defective", 
old  and  young.  Work  in  such  a  home  is  everywhere :  it  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  the  children's  toys,  it  lies  on  the  bed  of  the  woman 
whose  child  has  been  born  but  six  hours  and  her  tired  fingers  take 
it  up  ;  it  drops  only  from  hands  that  are  dead.  Of  the  courage,  the 
patience,  the  dignity  of  such  lives  it  is  difficult  to  say  enough.  But 
the  measure  of  our  respect  is  also  that  of  our  bewilderment  that, 
having  by  Commissions  and  Committees  laid  bare  their  hidden 
stories,  we  should  still  be  hesitating  before  measures  of  redress. 

The  struggle  of  old  and  young,  of  sick  and  unfit  in  a  fight  for 
existence ;  the  intensity  of  the  work ;  the  fact  that  all  alike  are 
labouring,  has  for  its  secret  the  wage  received.  In  such  cases  the 
payment  for  work  done  falls  to  the  sum  of  id.  an  hour,  and  the  in 
terminable  labour  of  every  member  of  the  family  cannot  produce 
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a  living  wage.  The  inadequate  pay  of  many  classes  of  men's  labour 
is  notorious.  The  average  pay  of  women  has  been  stated,  and  I  think 
fairly,  at  somewhere  between  fs.  and  8j.  Rising  in  the  great  textile 
trades  of  the  North  to  an  average  of  over  15^.,  it  descends  in  the  case 
of  some  home  workers  to  precarious  earnings  of  3^.  and  4*.  Nor, 
within  certain  limits,  does  any  uniformity  govern  the  rates  of  pay. 
There  is  ignorance  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  workers  as  to  rates 
paid  elsewhere,  but  the  employers  confess  to  the  same  position. 
**  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  more  is  being  paid  by  others  for  this 
work  I  will  raise  my  prices,"  is  a  frequent  statement,  and  a  typical 
instance  of  the  good  faith  with  which  this  may  be  urged  was  shown 
in  a  case  not  long  ago  where  an  employer  raised  his  payments  from 
2s.  lid.  to  5-f.  gd.  a  dozen  for  making  certain  goods,  on  proof  being 
given  him  that  he  was  underselling  his  rivals. 

I  myself  have  found  a  difference  of  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  dozen  between 
the  rates  paid  by  different  firms  for  the  same  work,  and  even  for  the 
same  work  payments  by  the  same  firm  will  frequently  vary.  The  fact 
that  goods  for  which  2s.  and  3*.  a  dozen  are  received  by  the  worker 
may  ultimately  fetch  i6s.  or  17 s.  in  the  shops,  suggests  that  when 
all  the  expenses  of  rent,  management,  and  general  upkeep  of  factory 
and  shop  are  met,  the  margin  for  the  higher  rate  exists. 

I  lay  stress  on  wage,  putting  its  regulation  before  that  of  any  other 
condition  of  employment,  because  on  it  depend  health,  comfort, 
life  itself,  yet  its  insufficiency  at  present  is  such  that  the  situation  of 
thousands  of  our  workers  is  summed  up  by  the  woman  who  told 
us  "  you  may  as  well  starve  without  the  work  as  with  it ". 

Every  now  and  then  some  police  court  story  brings  to  light  a  case 
in  which  such  a  worker  has  gone  under,  and  starvation  or  attempted 
suicide  has  ended  all. 

I  may  be  told  that  on  the  whole  these  incidents  are  rare ;  but  to 
admit  this  is  only  to  confront  as  serious  a  problem,  for  help  must 
come  from  outside  sources,  since  one  cannot  live  on  5*.  a  week.  So 
the  Poor  Law  feebly  supplements  these  wretched  earnings,  neighbours 
slightly  better  off  give  of  their  own  poverty,  Churches  and  Missions 
contribute  to  stave  off  starvation — somebody  pays  ! 

Thus,  a  rate  in  aid  of  wages  is  set  up  to  perpetuate  a  system  by 
which  the  reward  of  labour  received  from  the  employer  is  habitually 
insufficient. 

With  wages  thus  supplemented,  we  hear  comparatively  little  of 
starvation,  but  those  of  us  who  face  the  truth  know  that  year  by 
year,  with  help  as  casual  and  ill-regulated  as  are  the  conditions  of 
labour  to  which  it  is  directed,  we  perpetuate  a  system  by  which  sickly, 
anaemic  workers  are  rearing  a  still  feebler  generation,  whose  fight  for 
work  must  be  appreciably  weaker,  who  soon  inevitably  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployable  and  disappear  into  the  abyss. 

I  have  recapitulated  these  facts,  and  all  who  feel  their  responsibility 
for  such  ills  in  the  State  of  which  they  are  citizens  must  feel  also  that 
their  survey  is  a  challenge  to  redress  them. 

Redress,  indeed,  is  long  overdue,  for  we  are  a  slow  moving*  and 
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conservative  people,  and  many  of  us,  well-meaning  but  bewildered, 
have  been  hushed  into  acquiescence  by  fallacies  masquerading  as 
Political  Economy.  The  value  of  that  science  has  been  indisputable  ; 
the  attempt  to  marshal  and  arrange  all  the  available  facts  and  to 
reduce  to  a  body  of  doctrine  teachings  based  on  study  of  our  economic 
problems  has  had  a  great  educational  influence.  It  has  led  numbers 
of  people  to  try  and  think  out  social  difficulties  for  themselves.  Here, 
however,  the  value  of  Political  Economy  ceases.  To  erect  into  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  theories  which  vary  in  different  countries, 
which  are  modified  in  our  own  from  day  to  day,  is  absurd. 

If  the  question  is  one  of  "  worth  "  to  the  State,  I  can  imagine  no 
more  extravagant  method  than  that  by  which  we  buy  labour  at  a  price 
which  renders  it  increasingly  inefficient,  in  the  next  generation 
inevitably  increases  the  problem  of  the  unemployable,  perpetually  asks 
of  the  public  to  assist  the  employer  in  keeping  alive  those  who  are 
properly  his  charge.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  establish,  if 
we  are  to  adjudicate  on  what  a  man  is  "  worth  "  to  the  State,  that  the 
Coats  combine,  that  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Carnegies,  are  "worth" 
the  enormous  share  of  profits  accumulated  in  their  hands.  Colossal 
fortunes  on  the  one  hand,  a  precarious  existence  on  id.  or  2d.  an 
hour  on  the  other,  do  not  constitute  a  healthy  State.  We  hear  of 
iron  laws  of  wages,  of  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  fixed  and  un- 
movable.  All  study  of  Industry  shows  that  none  of  these  laws  is 
immutable,  that  all  are  susceptible  of  modification. 

One  instance  stands  out  in  my  mind — the  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  Lancashire  textile  worker  already  named,  where  for  an  eight 
hours  day,  without  overtime,  with  work  carried  on  in  large  airy 
factories,  the  woman's  average  wage  is  somewhere  about  15*.  a  week. 
Here,  in  contrast  to  the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  isolated  worker 
who  states  a  grievance,  difficulties  as  to  wage  are  settled  by  interviews 
between  appointed  representatives  of  workers  and  employers. 

The  difference  is  caused  by  the  workers'  Trade  Unions.  These 
great  textile  combinations,  in  which  more  than  80,000  of  the  members 
are  women,  exercise  an  upward  pressure  in  their  trade  against  the 
constant  downward  tendency  of  wage  in  the  struggle  between  capital 
and  labour.  They  claim  and  gain  a  reward  for  their  labour,  which 
constitutes  a  living  wage.  Wages  are  the  least  the  employer  can  get 
the  worker  to  take,  and  the  most  the  worker  can  get  the  employer  to 
give,  we  are  told,  and  considering  the  forces  which  fight  the  battle 
of  capital,  it  is  essential  that  the  worker  should  be  in  a  position  to 
bargain  equally  for  his  share  of  profits. 

What  has  come  of  this  interference  with  "  iron  laws  "  ?  -  Nothing 
but  good  ;  for  the  worker  leisure,  comfort,  room  to  live  has  resulted  ; 
for  the  employer  himself  larger  profits  arising  from  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  worker  ;  for  the  State  generations  of  capable  citizens. 
Such  might  also  have  been  the  position  of  the  sweated  worker.  But 
we  are  moving  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  each  generation  sinks  lower  than 
the  last.  Underpayment  begets  inefficiency,  and  miserable  conditions 
create  the  unemployable. 
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There  is  another  direction  in  which  we  are  perpetually  modifying 
"  the  laws  of  Political  Economy  "  ;  and  that  is  by  the  worker's  charter 
of  factory  law  of  which  I  have  already  written.  The  statutes  which 
to  some  extent  regulate  the  supply  of  child  labour,  limit  hours  of 
work,  forbid  the  employment  of  mothers  immediately  after  child 
birth,  and  attempt  to  deal  with  all  tampering  with  wage,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  old-fashioned  Economists,  an  interference  with  "  the  laws 
of  Political  Economy  ".  The  tendency  of  modern  labour-legislation 
is  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  labour  market. 

By  the  admission  of  all  statesmen  of  all  parties  it  has  brought  many 
blessings  to  the  community. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  how  to  regulate  the  chaos 
of  such  inferior  labour  conditions  as  I  have  described ;  how  to  put 
the  sweated  worker  in  a  position  to  bargain  with  his  employer  for 
a  living  wage.  This  cannot  be  reached  as  yet  by  the  voluntary 
combination  of  a  Trade  Union  ;  the  sweated  worker  has  sunk  too  low 
in  the  scale  for  that.  The  foresight  which  makes  it  possible  to  see 
beyond  the  day's  struggle  and  the  capacity  for  corporate  action  are 
gone  ;  to  demand  a  contribution  to  Trade  Union  funds  from  miserable 
earnings  is  to  ask  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

The  precedent  for  dealing  with  such  a  situation  has  been  established 
by  every  law  for  the  protection  of  the  worker,  from  the  old  times 
when  rulers  considered  it  their  business  to  obtain  for  the  worker 
"  a  convenient "  wage,  down  to  the  Factory  Law  which,  with  its 
elaborate  provisions  for  guarding  children,  young  persons,  and  women, 
is  a  perpetual  affirmation  of  the  principle  that  the  defence  of  its  weaker 
citizens  is  the  duty  of  the  State.  That  regulation  of  wages  which 
the  great  Unions  secure  for  themselves  must  be  secured  by  law  for 
those  too  weak  to  bargain,  and  we  must  take  a  lesson  from  Australasia 
and  New  Zealand  in  dealing  with  our  sweated  trades. 

Let  me  instance  Victoria,  whose  solution  of  the  problem  seems 
peculiarly  applicable  to  our  condition.  Here,  the  method  resembles 
that  already  followed  by  several  of  our  great  Unions,  in  which  Boards 
of  employer  and  employed  are  formed  to  fix  a  standard  minimum 
rate.  The  Victorian  Parliament  intervenes  where  cause  is  shown, 
to  call  such  Boards  into  existence,  and  the  deliberations  of  these 
deputed  representatives  of  master  and  worker,  directed  by  a  Chairman 
of  authority,  fix  the  rate  which  the  trade  can  bear.  About  forty  of 
such  Boards  are  now  in  existence,  and  their  result  has  been  not  only 
the  evolving  of  order  out  of  chaotic  conditions,  but  generally  speaking 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  minimum  rate  paid.  South  Australia  has 
followed  the  example  set  by  Victoria. 

It  is  true  that  for  a  problem  compact  of  causes  so  various,  one 
solution  alone  is  not  enough.  We  must  needs  not  only  attack  this 
question  of  the  direct  order  and  regulation  of  wage,  but  also  by  the 
extension  and  amplification  of  our  Industrial  laws,  relieve  the  labour 
market  of  struggling  hordes  whose  place  is  not  in  this  arena.  We  need 
to  develop  the  laws  dealing  with  child  labour  till  children  disappear 
from  the  struggle  for  work,  and  are  given  back  to  school,  to  technical 
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training,  and  to  play.  We  need  to  free  the  child-bearing  woman  from 
the  necessity  for  wage  earning.  Old  Age  Pensions  must  provide  rest 
for  those  whose  working  days  are  done,  and  a  reconstituted  Poor  Law 
relieve  us  of  the  loafers  and  the  unemployable.  Nor  will  any  such 
change  involve  new  departures  startling  to  the  Conservative.  We  are 
but  developing  to  meet  existing  needs,  principles  already  laid  down. 

Surely,  in  such  a  case,  had  we  been  asked  to  do  some  great  thing 
we  would  willingly  have  done  it.  Yet  here  I  have  suggested  no  great 
movement,  only  help  in  forwarding  those  measures,  long  overdue, 
which  will  enable  us  to  feel  that  to  some  extent  we  have  washed  off 
the  reproach  of  apathy  and  that  before  God  our  hands  are  clean. 

There  is  a  deep  unrest  among  the  people,  a  sense  of  suffering  and 
injustice  borne  too  long.  They  are  not  blind  to  the  contrasts  I  have 
spoken  of ;  they  do  not  see  unmoved  vast  fortunes  spent  in  idle 
luxury  while  their  nearest  and  dearest  struggle  with  crushing  poverty 
and  want.  They  are  turning  away  from  the  Churches,  for  there 
they  find  no  large  comprehension  of  their  wrongs  and  needs,  but  rather 
an  acquiescence  in  conditions  that  makes  spiritual  life  impossible ; 
for  starvation  is  a  soil  in  which  piety  cannot  grow.  Here  and  there 
a  voice  is  raised  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  voice  of  Christianity's 
first  founder,  which  recalls  His  rebuke  of  wealth  and  greed,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  silent,  ruling  out  of  religion  these  questions  on  which 
our  nation's  life  is  based. 

Will  the  Church  rally  to  the  people  before  it  is  found  too  late  ? 
This  great  Congress,  with  its  delegates  called  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth,  with  its  discussions  and  its  prayer,  with  its  offerings  of  men 
and  money,  may  mark  an  epoch  in  our  history. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  loved  and  worked  with  "  labour  "  the  best 
thank-offering  that  can  be  offered  to  the  Eternal  is  that  of  a  Church 
vowed  to  the  service  of  the  people, — a  Priesthood  which  shall  turn 
from  barren  theological  casuistry  to  comprehend  the  wrongs  of  labour, 
and  to  aid  the  new  struggle  for  justice  to  the  poor. 
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THE  FAMILY 

BY  REGINALD  A.  BRAY,  L.C  C. 

To  those  who  attack  the  family  as  an  antiquated  method  of  bringing 
up  children  there  is  always  one  simple  reply.  We  may  ask  them  what 
they  would  put  in  its  place.  Now  for  long  years  experiments  have 
been  made  to  find  a  substitute.  The  State,  through  the  Poor  Law 
system,  has  always  been  much  exercised  as  to  the  best  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  destitute  orphans  who  fall  to  its  care.  Large  institutions 
have  been  tried  often  and  have  as  often  failed  ;  and  now  in  this 
twentieth  century  of  progress  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  imitate  as  nearly  as  we  can,  with  our  cottage  homes 
and  our  scattered  homes  and  our  boarding-out,  the  time-worn  institu 
tion  of  the  family. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  family  has  been  attacked  should  compel 
us  to  go  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  matter  and  inquire  to  what  causes 
may  be  ascribed  its  unique  value.  They  are  two  in  number.  In  the 
first  place  the  family  is  a  natural  source  of  pure  and  unselfish  affection  ; 
and  there  is  not  too  much  pure  and  unselfish  affection  in  the  world 
for  us  lightly  to  cast  away  what  little  we  possess.  Secondly  the  family 
is  small  and  the  world  is  very  big.  Everywhere  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  vast  numbers  ;  and  the  mere  contemplation  of  these 
empty  magnitudes  fills  us  with  dismay  and  paralyses  our  energy.  Our 
villages  of  yesterday  have  grown  into  the  towns  of  to-day  ;  our  little 
towns  of  the  past  have  swollen  into  those  huge  aggregations  of  popula 
tion  termed  the  modern  city  ;  and  our  empire,  once  confined  to  a  few 
tiny  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  now  scattered  abroad  over  wide 
continents  and  remote  seas,  and  shelters  within  its  domains  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  are  told  that  we  have 
a  special  duty  to  this  great  assemblage  of  souls,  that  we  owe  them 
our  service  and  our  love ;  and  we  hear  the  tidings  with  puzzled  bewilder 
ment,  not  knowing  what  we  can  do. 

If  we  would  do  anything,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  aim 
less  ambitious  than  the  desire  to  enfold  the  British  Empire  in  our  fond 
embrace  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  arms.  We  must  choose  some  smaller 
unit  like  the  family  and  make  the  common  life  real  and  effective  there. 
Then  using  this  as  the  type  of  other  relations  and  as  a  source  of  perennial 
energy,  we  may  move  outwards  in  a  series  of  expanding  circles,  like 
the  waves  in  a  lake  diverging  from  a  central  point  of  disturbance,  until 
the  far  reeds,  standing  on  the  distant  shores  of  humanity,  tremble 
with  the  impulse  which  had  its  origin  in  the  vitality  of  the  home. 
"  The  family,"  says  Mazzini,  "  is  the  heart's  fatherland."  The  world 
is  but  an  overgrown  family  ;  and  the  world's  ideal — the  ideal  of  an 
association  regulated  by  mutual  service  and  mutual  goodwill — is  the 
ideal  most  nearly  realized  within  the  home. 

Three  characteristics  distinguish  the  life  of  the  home.  First,  love, 
and  not  the  expectation  of  reward,  is  the  motive  which  sways  conduct. 
The  attempts  of  the  young  child  to  please  his  mother  are  merely  so 
many  expressions  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards  her.  There 
is  here  no  thought  of  securing  any  further  gratification  than  that 
derived  from  the  signs  of  happiness  she  will  show.  Secondly,  to  the 
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various  services  performed  and  received  cling  no  taint  of  favour  and 
patronage  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  humiliating  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  other.  Here  is  the  model  community,  where  the  weaker  turns 
naturally  towards  the  stronger,  and  the  stronger  shares  his  strength 
with  the  weaker,  while  both  are  the  better  for  the  interchange.  Thirdly, 
while  acting  as  the  seed-bed  of  the  emotions,  the  home  supplies  means 
of  bringing  these  emotions  to  fruition  instead  of  leaving  them  to  die 
of  inanition.  A  ready  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  feelings  down  the 
channel  of  action  is  provided.  There  is  always  some  one  to  whom 
the  child  can  show  sympathy,  a  definite  person  who  may  be  given 
a  pleasure  or  spared  a  pain. 

These  three  characteristics  of  the  family — service  from  sympathy, 
service  without  a  sense  of  patronage  or  humiliation,  and  service  as 
the  expression  of  each  emotion — together  constitute  the  ideal  which 
should  inspire  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow  creatures.  The  family 
then  must  be  regarded  as  an  element  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing 
of  society.  From  the  standpoint  of  Christianity  there  is  an  added 
reason  for  the  preservation  of  the  family  ;  the  fatherhood  of  God  loses 
its  appeal  unless  the  relation  of  father  to  son,  presented  in  fair  and 
attractive  colours,  is  realized  in  visible  form. 

But  amid  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life,  in  its  setting  of  modern 
towns,  the  relation  of  the  family  over  large  sections  of  the  community 
is  threatened  with  destruction.  Various  causes  contribute  to  this 
result.  First  and  foremost  there  is  the  bitter  struggle  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  existence.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in 
London,  and  of  Mr.  Rowntree  in  York,  have  proved  conclusively  that 
the  earnings  of  something  like  a  third  of  the  population  are  too  small 
to  insure  the  possession  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  healthy 
life.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  home  must  be  sacrificed  ;  either  the 
house  must  be  over-crowded,  or  the  children  badly  clothed  and  badly 
nourished,  or  the  parents  insufficiently  fed  and  consequently  unfitted 
to  take  on  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  daily  routine,  or  as  is 
more  probable,  a  combination  of  the  three  evils.  Failure  everywhere 
stares  the  family  in  the  face  and  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  does  not 
make  for  the  vitality  of  the  home.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that 
these  things  are  not  new  phenomena,  and  the  poor  have  been  with  us 
since  the  world  began.  But  there  has  not  been  the  squalid  and  joyless 
and  isolated  poverty  of  the  modern  town.  In  the  village  of  a  century 
ago  there  was  pure  air  to  breath,  wide  spaces  for  play  and  recreation, 
the  elements  of  a  common  life  ;  and  the  incessant  "  speeding  up  "  of 
the  human  machine  had  not  yet  begun.  If  the  home  conditions  were 
bad  and  the  earnings  small,  there  was  some  compensation  in  the  healthi 
ness  of  the  surroundings.  The  modern  town  demands  more  physical 
vigour  and  supplies  the  material  for  less.  The  huge  aggregations  of 
population  create  excitement  and  unrest  but  fail  to  provide  any  healthy 
channel  for  their  discharge.  If  amusements  are  wanted,-  there  is  only 
the  garish  vulgarity  of  the  music  hall,  and  the  unnatural  indulgence 
in  betting  and  drinking  and  gambling.  The  members  of  the  family 
fall  apart  into  detached  units.  The  father  is  a  random  visitor,  leaving 
early  and  returning  late,  and  seen  by  his  children  on  Sundays  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  mother,  overburdened  with  the  cares  of  the 
domestic  duties,  is  glad  to  discharge  the  children  into  the  street  ;  and 
the  children  are  glad  to  go  and  thus  escape  from  the  dullness  and  the 
confinement  of  the  home. 

Other  factors  of  an  economic  nature  accelerate  the  demoralization 
of  the  home.  An  element  of  uncertainty,  baffling  alike  calculation  and 
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foiethought,  menaces  the  security  of  the  family.  Even  the  highly 
skilled  workman,  in  this  age  of  specialization,  knows  that  any  day 
some  new  invention  may  destroy  the  capital  he  has  invested  in  his 
own  manual  dexterity,  and  reduce  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled 
labourer.  Further  there  are  many  trades,  seasonable  in  character, 
which  can  only  flourish  where  there  is  a  large  body  of  casual  workers 
who  can  be  engaged  when  times  are  busy  and_  cast  off  when  times 
are  slack.  Again,  under  a  regime  of  acute  competition,  many  more 
business  undertakings  come  into  existence  than  can  possibly  survive. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  bankruptcy  columns  in  the  daily  press  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  evil.  We  read  of  companies  being  "  wound 
up  ",  and  if  we  think  at  all,  think  only  of  the  unfortunate  shareholders. 
We  seldom  try  to  imagine  what  is  happening  to  the  workers  employed 
in  the  business.  But  those  behind  the  scenes  watch  the  slow  process 
of  "  the  winding  up  "  of  many  families.  We  see  a  comfortable  cottage 
exchanged  for  a  narrow  tenement,  we  note  the  steady  trickle  of  furniture 
and  household  goods  to  the  pawnshops,  till  the  family  itself  drifts  away 
into  the  workhouse  and  is  satisfactorily  "  wound  up  "  in  that  great 
repository  of  bankrupt  stock.  Finally  there  is  the  steadily  increasing 
exploitation  of  child  labour.  Once  it  was  the  duty  of  the  employer 
to  watch  over  and  teach  the  boys  in  his  service  ; — a  duty  enforced 
either  by  custom  or  by  law.  But  this  has  long  since  become  a  mere 
relic  of  the  past.  The  employer  finds  boy  labour  cheaper  than  adult 
labour,  and  has  at  his  command  an  endless  supply.  He  sucks  up  the 
intelligence  and  youthful  energy  of  the  boy,  giving  nothing  in  return 
but  pieces  of  silver,  and  having  sucked  up  all  that  is  worth  having 
casts  him  adrift  when  manhood  is  reached  on  to  the  waste-heaps  of 
the  unemployed  or  the  unemployable.  The  parent  is  powerless  ;  the 
uncertainty  of  his  own  work  and  the  smallness  of  its  precarious  wages 
render  indispensable  to  the  family  the  earnings  of  the  child.  He 
fears  to  exert  any  parental  control  over  the  boy,  lest  the  boy  should 
take  offence  and  leaving  the  home  carry  these  earnings  with  him. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  to  win  for 
the  home  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  to  the  drudgery  and  soul- 
killing  weariness  of  the  household  routine,  or  whether  we  study  the 
conditions  of  present-day  industrialism  with  its  uncertainty  for  the 
worker,  its  demand  for  large  supplies  of  casual  labour,  its  frequent 
bankruptcies  and  the  other  vagaries  of  unregulated  competition,  and 
most  serious  of  all  its  exploitation  of  the  children,  the  same  lesson  is 
driven  home  to  us — the  family  is  going  to  pieces  amid  the  exigencies 
of  modern  life.  Another  danger,  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  is 
threatening  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  The  blow  comes  from  a  strangely 
unexpected  quarter,  from  those  who  are  often  regarded  as  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  family  relation.  Many  persons  of  a  rather  academic 
type  of  mind  are  fiercely  opposing  certain  proposals  of  social  reform 
on  the  ground  that  if  carried  they  will  affect  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  and  so  undermine  the  vigour  of  the  home  life.  If,  for  example, 
there  is  a  proposal  to  give  meals  to  hungry  children  or  pensions  to  the 
old,  or,  in  short,  to  do  anything  that  will  lessen  the  burden  of  existence, 
at  once  an  outcry  is  raised  on  the  ground  that  the  family  relation  will 
be  imperilled.  Now  if  the  working  classes  did  not  hear  this  argument, 
little  harm  would  be  done.  Unfortunately  they  do  hear  it  and,  paying 
that  uncritical  tribute  to  education  habitual  among  their  class,  accept 
the  conclusion  as  correct.  But  the  conclusion  fills  them  with  no  dismay, 
and  they  reply,  "  Very  well,  let  us  injure  the  family."  The  family  is 
to  them  merely  an  abstract  term  while  the  sufferings  of  the  young  and- 
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of  the  old  are  concrete  realities.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  decry  the  value  of  the  family. 
This  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  working  men  are  continually 
told  that  the  family  is  the  barrier  which  bars  the  road  of  all  possible 
reform.  They  are  beginning  to  hate  the  word,  and  in  hating  the  word 
cannot  fail  to  injure  the  thing  signified.  If  this  feeling  spreads,  as  it 
is  spreading  under  the  unwise  eloquence  of  the  supporters  of  the  family, 
we  shall  inevitably  be  driven  forward  to  a  new  state  of  society  in 
which  the  family  will  survive  only  as  an  interesting  relic  of  an  irre 
vocable  past. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  draw  up  a  detailed  scheme  of 
remedies.  I  have  been  anxious  to  show  first  that,  whether  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  society  or  religion,  the  family  belongs  to  those 
institutions  which  it  would  be  hard,  perhaps  impossible  to  replace  ; 
and  secondly  that,  amid  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life,  a  destruc 
tive  and  wasting  disease  is  fastening  on  the  home,  exercising  its  baneful 
influence  not  only  in  isolated  cases,  but  over  wide  areas  of  population. 
If  the  disease  is  to  be  combated  it  will  not  be  by  a  few  charitable 
persons  wrestling  with  a  few  broken  families  ;  we  must  have  the 
people  as  a  whole  thinking  out  and  giving  effect  to  large  schemes  of 
salutary  reform  ;  in  other  words  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the  State. 
What  small  measure  of  improvement  there  has  been  of  late  years  has 
come  to  us  from  that  quarter.  Sanitary  regulations,  free  education, 
public  parks  and  municipal  control  over  a  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
existence, — a  few  tentative  experiments  in  this  direction  have  justified 
their  adoption  by  the  fruits  they  have  borne.  But  the  larger  problems 
— the  fretting  burden  of  the  struggle  for  the  bare  means  of  existence, 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  chronic  unemployment  and  sweated  wages, 
the  exploitation  of  child  labour  in  the  interests  of  capital  and  industrial 
competition — these  remain  as  yet  unsolved.  Christianity  cannot  shelve 
these  questions  by  ignoring  their  existence,  or  it  will  find  itself  shelved 
by  being  ignored  by  those  who  are  resolved  to  discover  a  remedy. 
It  is  idle  for  religion  to  tell  the  poor  man  that  if  he  were  perfectly 
virtuous  he  would  be  perfectly  happy,  unless  at  the  same  time  religion 
makes  the  first  beginnings  of  virtue  possible  by  insisting  on  the  presence 
of  the  first  beginnings  of  a  civilization. 
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THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND 
GAMBLING 

SOME  people  ask  whether  the  Stock  Exchange  is  necessary. 

Well,  it  is  the  largest  commercial  body  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  nerve  centre  of  the  politics  and  finances  of  nations. 
It  is  the  barometer  of  the  world's  prosperity  and  adversity. 
It  is  an  indispensable  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  our  com 
merce.  As  a  body  it  has  largely  contributed  to  the  establish 
ment  of  our  great  City  of  London,  which  is  foremost  in  the 
world's  finance.  Without  it  the  Government  could  hot  borrow 
as  it  does.  It  could  not  have  raised  the  millions  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  nation  in  the  past.  Without  it  the  Water 
Board  could  not  have  taken  over  the  undertakings  of  the 
London  Water  Companies.  Any  scheme  for  nationalizing  our 
railway  system  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

And  now  for  a  little  history.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  money  was 
hoarded  and  there  was  no  ready  means  of  investment.  But 
now  a  new  profession  sprang  into  existence.  In  a  certain  place 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  there  stood  among  the  groups  of 
merchants  there  assembled  a  small  knot  of  men  who  called 
themselves  stock-brokers  and  stock-jobbers.  Their  business 
was  in  great  measure  to  bring  into  connexion  those  who  desired 
to  exchange  their  money  for  stock  and  those  who  desired  to 
exchange  their  stock  for  money.  Hence  the  term  Stock 
Exchange,  the  members  of  which  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Brokers. 

2.  Jobbers. 

The  business  of  these  two  is  distinct.  The  two  businesses 
may  not  be  carried  on  in  partnership,  and  the  existing  Rules 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  do  not  allow  any  member  to  act  in 
the  dual  capacity. 

The  Broker  is  employed  by  the  public  to  buy  or  sell  stocks 
or  shares  on  their  behalf,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  paid  by  a  com 
mission  or  percentage  on  each  transaction. 

The  Jobber  is  a  dealer  in  these  stocks  or  shares.  He  deals 
directly  with  the  broker,  and  is  not  supposed  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  any  outside  vendor  or  purchaser.  He  depends  on 
the  Broker  for  his  business  as  much  as  the  Barrister  depends 
on  the  Solicitor  for  his.  The  profit  consists  of  the  difference 
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between  the  buying  and  the  selling  price.  He  buys  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  he  sells  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  procure  the  thing  sold  for  less  than  the  sale 
price. 

In  either  case,  if  he  does  not  succeed  he  has  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  jobber  performs  for  the  broker  directly,  and  for  the 
broker's  principal  indirectly,  the  service  of  securing  a  ready 
market  ;  and  as  a  rule  the  jobber  deals  in  a  particular  class 
of  property  in  respect  of  which  he  has  a  special  connexion, 
but  as  a  rule  his  business  is  a  speculative  one.  He  is  a  "  bull  " 
when  he  acts  as  a  potential  seller  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he 
buys  in  the  hope  of  presently  selling  at  a  higher  figure  than 
that  at  which  he  buys.  The  bull  hopes  for  an  elevation. 
He  is  a  "  bear  "  when  he  is  a  potential  buyer  ;  that  is,  when 
he  sells  what  he  does  not  possess  in  the  hope  of  presently 
buying  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  at  which  he  sells.  The 
bear  chuckles  at  a  depression. 

We  will  now  present  some  explanations  and  comments  on 
the  following  transactions : — 

I.  SALES  AND  PURCHASES  OF  PROPERTY  NOT  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  VENDOR  AT  THE  TIME  OF  SALE. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the  jobber 
is  every  day  concerned  with  dealings  in  respect  of  the  sales  of 
property  not  in  his  own  possession  at  the  date  of  the  contract 
of  sale.  Such  sales  must  frequently  be  made  by  jobbers,  and 
are  unavoidable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  stock-jobbing 
business. 

For  example,  a  stockbroker,  who  has  received  instructions 
from  a  client  to  buy  £1.000  Great  Western  Railway  ordinary 
stock,  goes  into  the  Home  Railway  market  and  asks  a  jobber 
the  price  of  Great  Westerns.  The  broker  does  not  say  he 
wants  to  buy,  for  that  would  tempt  the  jobber  to  make  the 
price  high.  The  jobber  would  not,  of  course,  give  an  out-of- 
the-way  quotation,  for  the  broker  knows  the  market  price 
almost  as  well  as  he  does.  The  jobber  names  two  prices,  one 
at  which  he  will  sell  and  one  at  which  he  will  buy.  These 
prices  might  be  115-115!,  meaning  he  would  buy  the  stock 
at  115  or  sell  it  at  115^.  The  broker  then  informs  the  jobber 
that  he  buys  £1,000  stock  from  him  at  115^.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  the  jobber  may  have  several  brokers  carrying 
out  similar  transactions,  and  may  find  that  he  has  sold  far 
more  stock  than  he  possesses  or  can  immediately  procure.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  jobber  would  rather  have  bought ; 
but  once  having  made  the  prices,  he  must  of  course  carry 
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out  the  transactions.  When'  the  broker  confronts  him,  he 
may  say  he  is  only  a  buyer  or  only  a  seller  of  Great  Westerns, 
but,  of  course,  in  refusing  to  deal  both  ways,  he  risks  losing 
the  order  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  connexion  with  the 
broker.  This  is  a  simple  instance  of  "  sales  of  stock  not  in 
vendor's  possession  ". 

This  system  of  dealing  (which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange)  is  apt  to  be 
abused,  and  the  jobber  is  tempted  to  slide  from  speculation 
into  gambling  pure  and  simple. 

It  was  the  popular  craze  for  gambling  in  stocks  and  shares 
which  resulted  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  subsequent 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  nothing  could 
tend  more  to  the  establishment  of  public  credit  than  to  prevent 
the  infamous  practice  of  Stock- Jobbing." 

Another  flagrant  instance  of  a  disaster  resulting  from  a 
popular  craze  for  gambling  in  shares  is  that  of  "  The  London 
and  Globe  Finance  Corporation,  Ltd.",  where  condign  punish 
ment  was  meted  out.  The  Legislature  intervened  in  1733 
with  Barnard's  Act,  which  sought  to  turn  all  speculative  dealings 
into  misdemeanours.  It  proved  abortive,  and  was  repealed  in 
1860.  In  1867  the  Legislature  was  again  provoked  to  inter 
vention,  but  in  the  case  of  one  class  of  property  only,  in  respect 
of  which  there  is  now  next  to  no  speculation,  viz.  Bank  Shares. 
Banks  depend  on  credit  for  their  stability  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Consols,  Railways,  and  other  property,  and  the  practice 
of  "  bearing  "  the  market  and  speculating  for  a  fall  had  been 
carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  stability  of 
numbers  of  shares  in  Joint  Stock  Banks.  Leeman's  Act  was 
passed  to  prohibit  sales  of  such  shares  which  were  not  real 
bona-fide  sales  of  shares  actually  in  the  market  for  disposal. 

"  Gambling  in  differences  "  and  "  speculating  for  a  rise  or 
a  fall  "  are  practices  which  may  tempt  those  who  indulge  in 
them  to  become  in  a  way  freebooters  who  set  to  work  to 
depreciate  or  appreciate  the  stocks  which  they  profess  to  sell 
or  buy. 

II.  DEALINGS  WITH  BUCKET  SHOPS. 

"  Bucket  Shop  "  is  a  name  given  to  the  office  or  firm  of 
certain  stockbrokers  who  are  outside  the  Stock  Exchange.  As 
a  rule  no  investment  business  is  transacted  through  Bucket 
Shops,  most  of  which  depend  for  their  profits  on  the  gambling 
propensities  of  the  public.  They  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  irresponsible.  They  usually  issue 
their  contract  notes  with  a  statement  inserted  that  the  busi- 
subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Stock 
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Exchange  ",  but  this  is,  of  course,  misleading,  as  the  outside 
broker  cannot  be  subject  in  any  way  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 
A  feature  of  their  trade  is  advertising,  and  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  this  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Their  advertisements 
tend  to  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  gambling  in 
stocks  and  shares,  whilst  the  Press — reaping  benefits  from  the 
advertisements — does  not  consistently  go  out  of  its  way  to 
oppose  their  demoralizing  aims. 

In  short,  Bucket  Shops  are  very  often  offices  kept  for  betting 
on  the  price  of  securities. 

III.  DEALINGS  IN  OPTIONS. 

Options,  though  usually  a  means  of  gambling,  are  not 
necessarily  so.  The  business  of  options  could  not  be  stopped 
without  seriously  handicapping  genuine  and  useful  trans 
actions.  There  are  comparatively  few  dealings  in  options. 
Business  in  options  is  very  intricate  and  requires  a  great  deal 
of  caution,  constant  attention,  and  to  a  certain  extent  skilh 
Buying  an  option  is  sometimes  useful  for  securing  a  profit  or 
guarding  against  a  loss.  In  buying  options,  though  your  loss 
is  limited,  your  profit  is  not  limited. 

Options  are  of  three  kinds  :  (i)  The  Put,  (2)  The  Call, 
(3)  The  Put  and  Call. 

(l)  In  the  case  of  the  Put  Option,  the  operator  buys  the 
right  to  sell  so  much  stock  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  price. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Call  Option,  the  operator  buys  the  right 
to  buy  so  much  stock  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  price. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  double  option  (i.e.  the  Put  and  Call)  the 
operator  buys  the  right  either  to  buy  or  sell  so  much  stock 
on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  price. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Option  Dealing  may  be  developed 
readily  into  the  most  intricate  combination  of  transactions. 
It  is  also  abused  by  gamblers. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  a  "  put  and  call "  option  has 
been  dealt  with  in  the  Courts.  The  validity  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  If  it  be  a  contract 
for  good  consideration  for  the  right  to  call  for  definite  shares, 
it  is  a  perfectly  valid  transaction  and  not  one  in  the  nature 
of  a  bet  or  a  gaming  contract.  If,  however,  it  be  a  mere 
transaction  in  differences  it  is  invalid  at  law.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  refuse  to  recognize 
it  as  binding  under  their  rules.  A  transaction,  however,  may 
be  clothed  in  legal  form  and  may  in  form  not  offend  against 
the  Rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  fact,  however,  it  may 
be  a  pretence.  In  one  case  (Sadd  v.  Foster,  1897,  13  T.L.R. 
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207)  Lord  Esher  made  some  caustic  remarks  on  such  a  trans 
action.  "It  was,"  he  said,  "one  which  consisted  in  an  endeavour 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  shares,  and  was  not,  he  thought  him 
self,  other  than  a  gambling  transaction  and  one  morally 
unjustifiable.  A  transaction  put  into  the  jargon  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  order  to  make  it  appear  a  true  one."  The 
form  alone  will  not  make  a  transaction  valid  at  law.  If  it 
be  shown  that  it  was  the  intention  of  both  sides  to  make  a 
pretence  of  the  form,  the  Law  will  refuse  to  recognize  it. 
(Universal  Stock  Exchange  Ltd.  v.  Strachan,  1896,  Appeal 
Cases,  p.  166.) 

IV.  CARRYING  OVER  OR  CONTINUING  AN  ACCOUNT. 

Probably  about  four-fifths  of  these  transactions  are  more 
or  less  of  a  gambling  nature,  but  here  again  it  is  very  often 
impossible  at  the  time  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and 
genuine  business.  With  few  exceptions  all  stocks  and  shares 
bought  or  sold  must  be  paid  for  at  the  ordinary  settlement, 
which  takes  place  twice  a  month.  But  it  would  be  obviously 
impossible  for  every  buying  or  selling  transaction  to  be  com 
pleted  at  the  stipulated  time.  For  a  buyer  might  be  dis 
appointed  at  not  receiving  the  money  he  expected  to  receive 
in  time  to  pay  for  the  shares  he  had  purchased,  and  might 
desire  an  extension  of  time  till  he  did  receive  the  money. 
Bonds  or  shares,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  be  available 
for  delivery  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In  fact,  so  many  circum 
stances  might  render  it  desirable  for  a  buyer  or  seller  to 
postpone  his  bargain,  apart  from  undue  speculation,  that 
continuation  or  "  carrying  over  "  became  a  necessity,  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  had  to  recognize.  Hence  the  term 
Contango-Day. 

V.  DEALINGS  ON  THE  COVER  SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  space  to  go  fully  into  "  Dealings  on  the  Cover 
System  ",  with  similar  transactions.  All  that  can  here  be  said 
as  to  them  is  that  they  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  gambling 
transactions  and  outside  the  sphere  of  genuine  business. 

REFORM. 

What  possibilities  are  there  of  practical  reform  with  regard 
to  Stock  Exchange  business  from  an  anti-gambling  point  of 
view? 

The  reformer  who  is  not  acquainted  very  intimately  with 
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the  Stock  Exchange  must  not  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  ".  The  Royal  Commission  of  1877  went  at  length  into 
the  subject  of  Stock  Exchange  gambling.  As  a  result  the 
Commission  exonerated  the  Stock  Exchange  from  the  charge 
that  it  encouraged  gambling.  It  found  that  it  was,  as  a  rule, 
impossible  for  members  at  the  time  of  executing  orders  to 
distinguish  between  those  which  were  gambling  and  those 
which  were  legitimate  transactions.  The  Commissioners  did 
not  think  it  practicable  to  render  gambling  business  any  more 
illegal  than  it  was  already.  Those  who  indulged  in  it  were, 
they  found,  mainly  the  younger  and  more  necessitous  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Committee  of  which  is  always 
most  anxious  to  do  anything  practical  towards  checking 
gambling.  There  are  many  rules  which  are  for  the  express 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  various  methods  of  gambling, 
and  every  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  annually  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  he  will  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Com 
mittee.  It  is  very  exceptional  to  hear  of  these  rules  being 
broken.  To  mention  one  such  rule,  the  Committee  strictly 
order  that  members  must  not  deal  speculatively  for  employees, 
but  only  for  principals.  Another  rule  forbids  dealing  in 
dividends.  Some  years  ago  there  was  much  gambling  in 
transactions  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  now  non-existent.  Any 
reformer  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Com 
mittee,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  possible  to  pull  up  wheat 
with  the  tares.  He  will  also  find  that  a  high  code  of  business 
law  and  almost  absolute  security  and  trust  prevail  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  like  of  which,  perhaps,  do  not  prevail 
elsewhere  in  other  spheres  of  commerce.  Further,  he  must 
remember  that  laws  and  rules  which  cannot  be  enforced  are 
useless,  and  in  fact  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  broker 
need  not  even  speculate,  much  le'ss  gamble  ;  and  while  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  jobber  of  the 
present  day  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
could  not  get  through  the  mass  of  work  which  it  has  to  do 
at  the  present  time  without  him.  True,  it  is  a  system  of 
speculation,  but  without  speculation  commerce  and  industry 
would  not  make  the  headway  which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  Speculation  is  in  a  sense  the  fount  of  experi 
ment  and  the  handmaid  of  enterprise,  and  need  by  no  means 
degenerate  into  gambling. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  The  position  of  a  broker  acting  for  a  real  principal  in 
respect  of  a  real  exchange  involving  a  real  transfer  and  delivery 
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of  property  in  the  market  for  disposal  would  appear  to  be 
unassailable  both  from  the  legal  and  the  moral  point  of  view. 

2.  The  position  of  a  jobber  in  respect  of  such  a  transaction 
as  is  specified  in  (I)  supra  does  not  offend  against  the  law 
of  the  land  nor  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  offend  against  morality.     The  system  of  remunera 
tion  may  not  be  ideal,  but  neither  the  broker  nor  the  broker's 
principal  stands  to  lose  by  the  jobber's  gain. 

3.  The  majority  of  transactions  in  "  Differences  "  and  under 
the  Cover  System  are  mere  bets  on  the  market  price  of  property 
on  a  future  day.     They  are  pure  gambling.     It  is  transactions 
such  as  these  which  an  eminent  judge  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  like  the  rules  and  proceedings  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange."     (Brett,  L.J.,  in  Thacker  v.  Hardy,  1878, 
4  Queen's  Bench  Division,  p.  693.) 

For  further  reference  to  Stock  Exchange  business  see  in  particular  The  Stock 
Exchange,  by  Charles  Duguid,  and  Slock  Exchange  Accounts,  by  Stephen  M. 
Killick.  The  writer  of  this  paper  owes  his  acknowledgements  to  these  works,  as  well 
as  to  the  kind  offices  of  two  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
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;:        THE  HOUSING   PROBLEM 

BY  ALDERMAN  W.  THOMPSON 

THE  housing  of  the  working-classes  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
of  all  the  great  social  questions  that  are  pressing  for  solution  with  increasing 
urgency  day  by  day,  and  bad  housing  is  beyond  doubt  a  root  cause  of  many 
other  social  evils  that  threaten  the  basis  of  society  and  the  healthy  integrity 
of  family  life.  Fifty  years  ago  Charles  Dickens  said  : — "  I  have  systemati 
cally  tried  to  turn  fiction  to  the  good  account  of  showing  the  preventable 
wretchedness  and  misery  in  which  the  masses  of  the  people  dwell  and  of 
expressing  again  and  again  the  conviction  founded  upon  observation  that 
the  reform  of  their  habitations  must  precede  all  other  reforms,  and  that  without 
it  all  other  reforms  must  fail." 

Although  much  improvement  has  since  been  effected,  new  problems  have 
arisen  and  the  necessity  for  action  is  as  great  as  ever.  Judging,  however, 
by  the  feeble  measures  sometimes  deemed  adequate  for  solving  the  housing 
problem,  little  will  be  accomplished  until  a  fuller  and  clearer  conviction 
prevails  generally  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  for  except  in  a  few  favoured 
communities  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  poorest  poor  and  the  over 
crowded  slums,  but  of  the  moral  and  physical  harm  done  to  millions  of 
families  by  the  nature  of  their  dwellings  and  their  surroundings. 

In  rural  districts  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  bad  sanitation,  and  an 
insufficient  number  of  bedrooms,  aggravated  in  many  cases,  strange  to  say, 
by  a  lack  of  adequate  garden  space,  even  where  land  is  comparatively 
valueless.  The  physical  consequences  though  often  regrettable  are  not  so 
specially  serious  in  these  districts,  because  the  occupations  of  the  people 
and  the  plentiful  supply  of  sunlight,  fresh  air  and  vegetation  round  the 
dwellings  if  not  inside  them,  go  far  to  strengthen  vitality  and  resisting  power 
to  disease.  Decency  and  morality,  however,  are  often  made  very  difficult 
by  the  limited  accommodation  for  large  and  growing  families. 

The  growth  of  industrialism  in  many  countries,  however,  has  aggravated 
the  housing  problem  in  towns,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  modern 
difficulties  arise  from  conditions  under  which  millions  of  our  people  have 
left  and  are  leaving  the  country  villages  for  rapidly-growing  urban  districts 
which  day  by  day  expand  into  amorphous  ugly  overcrowded  agglomerations 
of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar,  misnamed  towns  and  cities,  but  more  properly 
deserving  in  two  cases  out  of  three  to  be  condemned  almost  from  boundary 
to  boundary  as  "  insanitary  areas  ". 

The  four  great  faults  of  the  modern  city  are,  first,  that  there  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  suitable  houses  for  the  working  class  population,  second, 
that  the  houses  are  not  of  good  size  and  quality,  or  are  lacking  in  cleanliness, 
light,  ventilation,  or  proper  sanitary  accommodation,  the  third  is  that  too 
many  houses  are  built  on  a  given  area,  or  are  badly  arranged  on  such  area, 
and  the  fourth  is  that  too  many  people  are  living  in  individual  houses. 

First  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  even  three  rooms  are  insufficient  to 
enable  proper  family  life  to  be  maintained  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words, 
and  then  let  us  face  the  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  population 
of  Scotland  do  not  know  the  decency  of  even  a  three-room  dwelling.  In 
Scotch  towns  no  less  than  280,447  families  live  in  two  rooms,  in  which 
883,094  of  the  occupants,  or  more  than  the  whole  population  of  New  Zealand, 
are  living  under  conditions  of  overcrowding}  while  135,684  more  families, 
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numbering  394,000  persons,  live  in  one-room  dwellings,  where  291,515 
persons,  or  more  than  the  whole  population  of  Western  Australia,  are 
returned  as  overcrowded. 

The  bad  quality  of  much  of  the  housing  accommodation  is  often  as 
serious  as  its  insufficiency  in  quantity.  According  to  Sir  Walter  Foster 
there  are  690,000  houses,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  in  England, 
which  are  so  bad  and  rotten  that  they  ought  to  be  condemned,  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  action  by  local  authorities  it  will  take  a  hundred  years  to 
deal  with  them  all,  even  if  no  additions  to  their  number  take  place. 

Again,  we  may  have  too  many  houses  and  therefore  too  many  people  per 
acre,  without  any  overcrowding  in  the  individual  houses,  but  this  "  over 
crowding  on  area  "  as  it  is  called,  is  almost  as  bad  as  overcrowding  in 
houses.  Sunlight,  fresh  air  and  vegetation  are  absolutely  essential  to 
health,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  streets  quite  removed  from  the  slums, 
without  trees  or  gardens,  where  the  sun  only  penetrates  on  one  side  if  at  all, 
while  others  are  so  closely  packed  with  dwellings  that  the  free  circulation 
of  air  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

For  instance,  the  nine  most  densely  populated  districts  of  Glasgow  with  an 
average  population  of  279  per  acre  had  an  average  mortality  of  over  27  per 
thousand,  leaping  up  to  33  and  40  per  thousand  respectively  in  districts  like 
Cowcadden  and  Brownfield,  where  the  population  is  respectively  296  and 
357  per  acre,  while  the  nine  most  sparsely  populated  districts  with  an 
average  population  of  25  per  acre  had  a  mortality  of  only  15  per  thousand, 
and  in  West  Pollokshields  and  Kelvinside  the  death  rate  was  as  low  as  1 1 
per  thousand  and  8  per  thousand. 

It  is  the  combination  of  overcrowded  dwellings,  overcrowded  land,  bad 
dwellings  and  bad  surroundings  that  make  the  insanitary  area  which  we 
call  the  slum.  Its  evils  and  horrors  are  familiar  to  all.  But  the  housing 
problem  is  not  merely  a  slum  problem — this  is  only  the  fringe  of  it.  Thousands 
of  skilled  and  sober  workmen  with  good  jobs  cannot  get  satisfactory  houses 
with  proper  surroundings  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

In  the  cities  themselves  houses  are  not  often  built  nowadays  for  children, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  the  children  will  be  here  when  we  are  gone, 
and  will  make  the  nation  of  the  future.  But  family  life  is  impossible  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  except  in  the  self-contained  dwellings  with  a 
garden,  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  trees  and  open  spaces. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  green  fields.  Public-spirited  and  far-seeing  employers 
of  labour  are  building  their  factories  in  the  country;  while  others,  like 
Lever  Bros,  at  Port  Sunlight  and  Mr.  Cadbury  at  Bournville,  are  trying  to 
bring  the  country  to  the  town  by  creating  sanitary  and  beautiful  homes  for 
the  working-classes  in  what  are  fitly  called  garden  villages.  The  results  are 
that,  at  Bournville,  for  the  four  years  ended  1905,  the  average  death  rate 
was  only  7.3  per  1,000,  as  against  19.3  per  1,000  for  the  adjoining  city  of 
Birmingham ;  while  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  only  72-5  per  1,000 
births,  as  against  331  per  1,000  for  the  area  clustered  round  the  Church  of 
the  Madonna  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Birmingham. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  British  colonies  we  get 
these  average  death  rates  : — New  Zealand  9.5,  Queensland  io«i,  South 
Australia  10-2,  and  New  South  Wales  10-6 ;  with  infant  mortality  as  follows  : 
— South  Australia  70,  New  Zealand  71,  Queensland  76,  Victoria  78,  and 
New  South  Wales  82.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  a  general 
death  rate  of  10  per  1,000,  and  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  80  deaths  per 
1,000  births,  constitute  a  standard  to  which  most  communities  could  reason 
ably  attain  if  their  housing  conditions  were  satisfactory. 

The  following  areas  or  groups  of  areas  or  countries  have  each  about  the 
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same  population,  namely,  4,500,000,  but  the  deaths  varied  in   1904  as 

follows  : — 

Total  Phthisis      Infant  Mortality 

Deaths  Deaths      per  1,000  Births 


Population 


Australasian  Colonies.         .       4,799,105 
English  Rural  Counties       .      4,327,835 

51,600 

58,425 

77^961 
86,518 

Scotland  . 
Lancashire 

.         .      4,627,656 
•         •       4,437,398 

4,146 

5,07° 
7.478 

6,630 

6,300 


80 

"7 
146 

I2O 
I76 


Thus  we  see  that  as  compared  with  the  Australasian  colonies,  the  excess 
deaths  in  one  year  (1904)  in  the  other  areas  were  as  follows  : — London 
23,958,  Scotland  26,361,  and  Lancashire  34,918,  while  the  excessive  deaths 
from  phthisis  in  these  areas  were  nearly  8,000,  and  the  infant  mortality 
from  50  to  1 20  per  cent,  greater.  When  we  remember  that  the  total  deaths 
in  the  British  army  in  the  South  African  War  from  all  causes  were  21,944, 
we  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  annual  holocaust  accepted  by  many  public  men 
as  a  normal  feature  in  the  national  life. 

The  direct  connexion  between  housing  conditions  and  death  rates  can 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  figures  from  Sir  Shirley  Murphy's  presi 
dential  address  to  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  1906,  which 
show  how  the  general  death  rates,  phthisis  death  rates,  and  infant  mortality 
rates  in  six  districts  in  London  vary  mathematically  with  varying  degrees 
of  overcrowding  as  under  : — 


Percentage  of 
Overcrowding 
Under  10  per  cent. 

10  to  15  per  cent. 

15  »  20  » 

20  „   25  „ 

25  „  ?>o  „ 

3°  »  35  „ 


14-5 
16-2 
18.1 
19-0 
20-9 

21-0 


Infant  Mortality  Rate 
per  1,000  Births 
142 
180 
196 
193 

210 

222 


General  Phthifis 

Death  Rate  Death  Rate 
1.26 
1*51 
1.64 
2-06 
2-27 
2-13 

The  following  comparisons  between  four  counties  in  England  tell  their 
own  tale  as  to  the  effect  of  overcrowding  not  only  on  death  rates,  but  also 
on  intemperance  as  shown  by  the  marked  correspondence  between  cases 
of  overcrowding  and  convictions  for  drunkenness  : — 

.  Persons  Total  Infant  Convictions  for 

Population  Overcrowded  Deaths  Mortality  Drtinkenness 

Northumberland          602,859  32.0  10,997  152                170-1 

Sussex          .        .      605,763  1-5  7,925  95                 30-9 


Durham 
Essex  . 


Excessive  Deaths  in  Northumberland     3,072 
.   1,194,442  28-4          21,962 


1,052,452 


2-7 


14,9'S 


57  per  1,000  Binhs 

IS6      *          "5-5 
US  29.5 


Excessive  Deaths  in  Durham  7,049  41  per  1,000  Births 

These  are  mining  counties,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  deaths  are  of 
children  destroyed  in  the  dwellings,  rather  than  of  men  in  the  mines.  Indeed 
the  number  of  excess  deaths  in  one  year  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  lives 
that  have  been  lost  through  all  the  colliery  explosions  and  accidents  in 
a  generation. 

In  England  as  a  whole,  out  of  944,703  infants  born  in  1904  no  less  than 
137,490  died  within  twelve  months.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
figures,  we  may  say  that  at  least  52,000  infants,  or  1,000  per  week,  were 
unnecessarily  sacrificed,  and  indeed  are  being  sacrificed  this  very  year. 

Although  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  relate  mainly  to  Great  Britain, 
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the  evils  are  as  a  rule  worse  in  all  the  older  countries,  and  nearly  as  bad 
in  some  of  the  newer  ones.  In  Berlin  more  than  half  the  families  (com 
prising  nearly  1,000,000  persons)  live  in  one  room,  or  one  room  and  a  zube- 
hor — a  kind  of  kitchen  scullery.  More  than  2,000  of  these  take  in  lodgers, 
and  there  are  some  24,088  cellar  dwellings,  sheltering  91,426  persons  or 
one  in  twenty  of  the  population. 

New  York  has  82,000  tenement  houses,  with  no  less  than  350,000  dark 
interior  rooms  without  any  light  whatsoever.  The  "  double-deckers  "  or 
"  dumb-bell "  tenements  are  buildings  five,  six,  or  seven  stories  high,  built 
adjoining  each  other  on  a  plot  of  land  about  25  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
deep,  of  which  the  building  covers  over  75  per  cent.,  leaving  the  small 
space  of  10  feet  unoccupied  in  the  rear.  In  the  centre  of  each  tenement 
is  an  entrance  hall,  and  a  long  corridor  about  three  feet  wide,  badly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  with  seven  rooms  on  either  side  ;  and  of  the  fourteen  rooms 
on  each  floor,  only  four  receive  direct  light  and  air.  The  other  five  rooms 
on  either  side  are  supposed  to  get  their  light  and  air  from  a  high  narrow 
shaft  entirely  enclosed  on  four  sides  and  without  any  intake  of  air  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  instead  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  they  get  foul  air  and 
semi-darkness,  while  the  shafts  act  as  conveyers  of  noise,  odours  and  disease 
due  to  the  emanations  from  the  other  families.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  fact  that  a  family  living  in  a  double-decker  tenement  pays  from  I2/- 
to  i8/-  a  week  for  four  rooms,  only  two  of  which  are  large  enough  to  be 
deserving  of  the  name. 

Just  as  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  amply  prove  the  destructive 
effects  of  bad  environment  on  the  lives  of  little  children,  so  the  blighting 
of  the  bodies  of  the  survivors  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of 
the  physique  of  children  in  different  districts.  Bournville  boys  are  on  the 
average  four  inches  taller  and  three  inches  bigger  round  the  chest  than 
poor  boys  in  Birmingham.  Boys  of  fourteen  in  the  elementary  school  in 
the  Garden  Village  of  Port  Sunlight  are  from  two  to  six  inches  taller,  and 
from  fourteen  to  thirty-six- pounds  heavier  according  to  the  class  of  their 
parents,  than  the  boys  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  Liverpool.  In 
these  and  several  other  cases,  the  difference  was  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  better  feeding. 

No  less  than  139,447  cases  of  infectious  disease  were  notified  last  year 
among  half  the  population  of  England,  and  these  cases  were  four  times 
more  numerous  in  overcrowded  districts  than  elsewhere.  In  Glasgow  72 
per  cent,  of  the  removals  to  the  hospitals  for  infectious  disease  in  one  year 
came  from  the  one-room  and  two-room  houses. 

To-day  in  England  the  difficult  task  of  dealing  with  intemperance  is 
causing  the  greatest  excitement  in  parliament,  in  the  press  and  among  the 
great  body  of  citizens,  but  temperance  reformers  nearly  always  overlook 
the  fact  that  among  the  working-classes  drink  is  mainly  a  consequence  of 
overcrowding  and  environment.  The  licensing  statistics  for  1907  show  us 
that  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  counties  and  towns  vary  in  the 
main  according  to  the  density  of  the  population  crowded  on  a  given  area, 
and  we  find  that  the  most  overcrowded  counties  like  Northumberland, 
Durham,  London  and  Glamorganshire  are  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  respect 
of  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

Unemployment  and  poverty  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  spells  of  illness 
and  lowered  vitality.  The  slums  make  many  unemployable.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  emphasis  has  been  placed  unduly  upon  personal 
causes  such  as  intemperance,  shiftlessness  and  inefficiency  ;  but  economists 
now  recognize  the  primary  causes  that  lie  in  environment. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  more  striking  and  obvious  evils  arising  from 
bad  housing  conditions.  Now  let  us  consider  remedies,  Those  who  have 
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given  the  most  careful  study  to  the  problem  agree  that  as  desperate  diseases 
are  said  to  require  desperate  remedies,  so  big  evils  such  as  those  of  bad 
housing  and  overcrowding  must  be  removed  by  large  measures  generously 
conceived  and  vigorously  executed. 

We  shall  not  find  in  any  one  remedy  a  "  Morison's  Pill  "  to  cure  all  the 
evils  of  bad  housing  conditions.  We  must  not  make  a  fetish  or  a  bug 
bear  either  of  municipal  housing  or  of  private  enterprise  ;  but  we  must 
recognize  that  a  question  so  vast  and  many-sided  requires  for  its  solution 
not  one  but  many  agencies  and  remedies,  although  the  primary  responsibility 
must  rest  upon  the  State  and  local  authorities. 

One  of  the  best  works  any  voluntary  association  can  do  is  to  stimulate 
municipal  bodies  to  do  their  duty  with  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  people 
by  rousing  public  opinion,  so  as  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  These  obstacles  are  generally  agreed  to 
be  the  strength  of  vested  interests  in  opposing  the  proper  enforcement  of 
the  sanitary  and  housing  laws  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  imperfect 
character  of  those  laws,  which  renders  their  working  difficult,  costly  and 
slow.  *It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  strict  administration  of  the 
sanitary  and  housing  Acts  under  present  conditions  would  mean  municipal 
extinction  to  thousands  of  public  representatives  and  professional  disaster 
to  hundreds  of  public  servants.  Members  would  lose  their  seats  ;  while 
medical  officers  of  health,  sanitary  inspectors  and  building  surveyors  would 
often  lose  their  salaries,  if  not  their  posts. 

The  intelligence  of  the  working-classes  has  never  been  properly  awakened 
as  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the  question,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
if  one  workman  in  a  thousand  knows  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  or 
realizes  their  full  significance.  Indeed  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
law  so  injuriously  affects  the  workman  under  present  conditions  that  only 
too  frequently  he  dreads  the  visits  of  the  sanitary  inspector  more  than 
the  slum  owner  himself  does,  because  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
dwellings  it  means  either  being  turned  out  of  his  house  without  any  pros 
pect  of  getting  as  good  a  house  for  the  same  money  elsewhere,  or  it  means 
paying  an  excessively  disproportionate  increased  rent  in  respect  of  any 
large  outlay  made  by  his  landlord  on  sanitary  improvements.  It  is  this 
difficulty  in  supplying  new  accommodation  at  a  rent  which  the  tenant  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  which  governs  the  whole  situation, 
and  paralyses  many  schemes,  efforts  and  methods  that  might  otherwise 
effect  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

If  there  were  in  every  district  a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  houses  at 
reasonable  rents,  the  tenants  of  bad  houses  could  quickly  be  forced  out  of 
them  into  the  new  dwellings.  Thus  grade  by  grade,  the  whole  housing 
conditions  of  the  locality  would  be  raised,  and  the  very  worst  slums  would 
be  left  untenanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  crowded  than  they  are  at  present. 
Unfortunately,  this  constructive  work — the  most  essential  part  of  all — has 
been  more  neglected  than  any  other  part.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  between  public  and  private  enterprise  we  have  been  left 
with  a  deficient  supply,  with  the  old  slums  and  with  acres  and  acres  of  new 
slums  in  the  suburbs.  Where  the  new  houses  are  well  built  and  on  good 
sites  the  rents  are  so  unreasonably  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  one 
family,  so  they  have  to  be  sublet  to  other  families,  and  thus  by  overcrowding, 
with  the  increased  wear  and  tear  following  in  its  train,  they  rapidly  deterio 
rate,  and  leave  the  housing  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  bad  in  many  respects 
as  it  was  before.  Private  enterprise  has  also  been  handicapped  severely 
in  obtaining  cheap  land  for  workmen's  dwellings,  and  much  of  the  inferior 
housing  accommodation  recently  provided  is  due  to  the  conditions  of  sale 
or  lease  being  so  oppressive  and  exacting  as  to  compel  the  builder  to  spoil 
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the  sanitary  condition  of  his  houses  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  or 
to  build  a  type  of  house  quite  unsuited  for  the  working-classes.  All  the 
various  agencies — religious,  philanthropic,  and  commercial — that  might  be 
tempted  to  build  good  dwellings,  need  land  and  municipal  organization, 
with  new  transit  facilities  as  the  concomitants  to  any  successful  work  on 
a  large  scale.  The  local  authorities  are  the  only  bodies  entrusted  with 
compulsory  powers  of  land  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sites  for 
workmen's  dwellings,  and  it  is  plain  that  we  must  look  to  them,  in  most 
cases  at  any  rate,  for  the  initiative  in  effective  efforts  to  secure  the  great  quan 
tity  of  new  and  healthy  house-room  required  to  cope  with  the  house  famine. 

Municipal  bodies,  and  to  some  extent  private  companies  and  individuals 
carrying  out  housing  schemes,  have  had  to  pay  too  much  for  land,  too 
much  for  road  and  sewer  making,  too  much  for  building,  too  high  a  rate 
of  interest  for  money,  too  large  instalment  for  sinking  funds,  and  too  much 
for  taxes  on  dwellings,  most  of  them  being  matters  within  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  improve. 

Experiments,  such  as  Garden  City,  Bourneville,  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb,  Earswick,  Port  Sunlight,  and  the  Small  Holdings  Act  pasled  by 
Parliament  in  1907  are  all  practical  attempts  to  embody  various  forms  of 
the  idea  agitating  the  minds  of  leading  housing  reformers  in  England 
to-day,  viz.,  how  best  to  establish,  regulate  and  encourage  a  proper  system 
of  town  and  village  development  which  shall  provide  for  the  organized 
dispersion  of  the  population  of  overcrowded  centres  from  the  dear  land 
to  the  cheap  land.  People  should  be  encouraged  to  move  in  the  first  stage 
to  residential  suburbs,  such  as  Hampstead,  Baling,  and  Sheffield  (Winco- 
bank),  or,  in  the  second  stage  to  industrial  villages  quite  detached  from 
the  main  centre,  such  as  Bourneville  and  Port  Sunlight,  or,  in  the  third 
stage,  to  the  rural  districts  which  need  colonization  by  the  development 
of  an  improved  system  of  land  cultivation,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
rural  industries. 

The  great  advances  that  are  being  made  in  the  transmission  of  electric 
power,  enabling  industries  to  be  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  centre, 
with  the  cheapening  and  improvement  of  means  of  transit  for  both  goods 
and  passengers,  are  such  that  it  will  be  possible  to  destroy  the  obstacles 
of  time  and  distance  which  at  present,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  formerly, 
render  it  necessary  to  crowd  factories  together  in  certain  areas,  surrounded 
by  an  unduly  concentrated  population. 

Town-planning  powers  should  certainly  be  conferred  upon  local  authorities, 
so  that  adequate  control  and  foresight  may  be  exercised  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  over  the  laying  out  of  new  building  areas,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  new  slum  areas  by  the  overcrowding  of  houses  on  land  and 
especially  to  enable  the  local  authority  to  acquire  the  necessary  land  for 
sites  for  public  buildings,  working-class  dwellings,  streets  and  open  spaces 
of  all  kinds  at  or  near  its  agricultural  or  other  non-developed  value. 

Municipal  land-purchase  is  most  essential,  because  although  much  evil 
has  been  prevented  in  continental  cities,  and  notably  in  Germany,  by  con 
ferring  great  powers  of  regulation  on  the  local  authorities  in  the  foregoing 
respects,  our  political  system  and  our  national  character  will  not  readily 
admit  of  adequate  powers  being  exercised  over  individual  estates  by  a  person 
or  authority  other  than  the  owner  of  the  land ;  and  even  in  Germany  the 
town-planning  powers  are  not  successful  in  securing  the  erection  of  suitable 
and  sufficient  dwellings  for  the  working-classes  except  in  some  of  those  towns 
where  municipal  land-purchase  on  a  large  scale  has  prevailed. 

Cheaper  roads  may  be  expected  from  improved  town-planning,  and  site- 
planning  with  a  system  of  street  by-laws  and  building  regulations,  based 
on  the  substitution  of  air  space  between  the  houses  for  unnecessary  widths 
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of  macadam.  Garden  City  and  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  are  being 
developed  on  these  lines  already. 

Cheap  building  depends  largely  upon  land  being  cheap  enough  to  permit 
of  the  erection  of  buildings  of  the  cottage  type  instead  of  costly  block  dwel 
lings.  In  England  the  average  cost  of  block  dwellings  is  £90  per  room,  or 
9<£  per  foot  cube,  as  against  £45  per  room,  or  4^.  per  foot  cube  for  cottages. 
This  difference  in  building  cost  alone  is  more  than  would  be  needed  to 
pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  establishing  and  running  free  tramways  for  every 
occupier  of  such  dwellings  erected  in  the  suburbs. 

Let  us  hope  in  the  near  future  to  re-model  our  towns,  and  substitute 
horizontal  expansion  with  cottages  and  gardens  served  by  electric  tramways, 
for  vertical  extension  with  badly  ventilated  or  comparatively  sunless  block 
dwellings.  At  the  same  time  a  reduction  of  cost  can  be  secured  by  simpli 
fications  of  building  by-laws,  and  production  on  a  large  scale,  based  upon  a 
system  of  standardization  of  the  parts  of  the  house,  and  adoption  of  new 
materials  and  economical  designs. 

There  is  also  great  need  to  secure  that  in  all  rural  districts  plenty  of  land 
should  be  attached  to  all  cottages  either  in  the  shape  of  a  large  garden  or 
a  small  holding,  according  to  local  circumstances,  so  that  the  rent  of  the 
house  may  be  wholly  or  partly  met  by  the  produce  of  the  land.  At  Bourn- 
ville,  an  average  profit  of  is.  io^d.  per  week  has  been  obtained  from  plots 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  experience  in  all  countries  shows  that 
between  this  limit  and  that  of  a  small  holding  of  fifty  acres  there  are  all  sorts 
of  possible  and  profitable  combinations  of  land  with  the  dwelling-houses. 

Cheap  money,  and  the  improved  organization  of  credit  for  building  pur 
poses,  so  as  to  encourage  the  provision  of  adequate  financial  support  for 
municipalities  as  well  as  for  societies  and  individuals  building  cheap  and 
suitable  working-class  dwellings  in  public  land  are  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  very  poor  are  to  be  satisfactorily  housed  at  rents  they  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  pay.  In  Ireland  and  Belgium  cheap  money  has  already  been 
voted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  example  should  be  followed  in  other  countries. 

Although  housing  reform  cannot  be  effected  without  the  expenditure  of 
money,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  far  more  expensive 
to  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  are.  The  truth  is  that  whether  considered 
as  to  health,  life,  or  the  money  standard,  housing  reform  makes  for  economy. 

The  ratepayers  of  England  have  expended  some  £40,000,000  in  outstand 
ing  loans  for  cemeteries,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  workhouses  and  slum- 
buying,  besides  an  expenditure  of  £14,781,170  in  one  year  out  of  rates  for 
these  purposes.  The  fourteen  largest  friendly  societies  with  3,342,253 
members  spent  £3,245,328  in  one  year  (1904)  on  sick  and  funeral  benefits 
alone — nearly  £i  per  member.  In  the  ten  years  1892-1901  the  one  hundred 
principal  trades  unions  spent  over  £2,500,000  on  sick  pay  alone. 

The  inclusive  recorded  expenditure  of  all  the  charitable  societies  in 
England  for  one  year  on  asylums,  convalescent  homes,  dispensaries,  refor 
matory  schools,  spiritual  institutions,  and  relief  amount  to  no  less  than 
£15,269,890. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Church  of  England  has  spent  from 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members  alone  £21,362,041  in  attempts  to 
educate  the  people  at  home,  £7,421,478  on  home  missions  to  the  same  people 
when  grown  up,  £4,877, 70 1  for  hospitals,  infirmaries,  institutes,  and  charitable 
works,  in  addition  to  over  £25,000,000  on  church-building,  and  £2,500,000 
on  housing  the  clergy.  Incidentally  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  last 
named  sum  is  more  than  all  the  provincial  municipalities  in  the  country 
have  spent  under  Part  III  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working-Classes  Act  in 
building  houses  for  the  poor. 

The  above  figures  make  up  a  total  of  £145,000,000,  and  as  at  least  one- 
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third  of  the  deaths  in  England  were  due  to  preventable  causes  arising  from 
bad  housing  conditions,  we  may  safely  assume  that  one-third  of  the  sickness, 
disease,  and  other  evils,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  were  similarly 
preventable,  and  that  with  improved  housing  conditions  at  least  one-third 
of  the  above-mentioned  expenditure  could  have  been  reduced,  and  that  it 
can  be  diminished  in  the  future  or  made  one  third  more  effective. 

But  the  best  of  laws  are  useless,  without  the  knowledge  and  public  spirit 
that  will  secure  their  effective  administration.  In  order  to  set  in  motion 
machinery  of  the  necessary  magnitude  and  power  for  effecting  drastic 
reform,  we  must  seek  for  a  powerful  impulse  from  public  opinion,  which 
can  only  be  effectively  stirred  by  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  inspection  of  every  dwelling,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  register  of  dwellings  to  record  full  particulars  as  to  their  size  and 
sanitary  condition,  with  the  names  of  their  owners.  Given  this  informa 
tion,  followed  by  an  examination  of  its  details,  and  the  publication  of 
its  main  facts  and  figures,  we  should  have  in  every  country  a  sanitary 
revolution.  Nothing  is  dreaded  more  by  the  opponents  of  housing  reform 
than  such  a  record  of  existing  conditions  and  the  names  of  those  immediately 
responsible,  but  without  the  exact  knowledge  to  be  derived  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  devise  appropriate  remedies  and  secure  the 
driving  force  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  their  application. 

Even  with  full  knowledge,  however,  some  great  moral  impulse  is  required 
to  overcome  the  material  forces  of  greed  and  self-interest,  or  the  prejudices 
and  apathy  of  those  who  have  tolerated  this  condition  of  things  for  so  long. 

We  must  face  the  fundamental  fact  that  a  dwelling  which  means  death 
to  the  tenant  often  means  money  gain  to  the  owner.  It  is  human  life  against 
moneyed  interest,  not  of  the  well-to-do  alone,  but  of  comparatively  poor 
persons  who  have  invested  in  inferior  cottage  property.  The  tragedy  is  that 
too  often  the  bread  and  butter  of  one  widow,  the  rent  gatherer,  depends  on 
the  making  of  other  widows  by  taking  money  from  men's  families  for  death- 
dealing  dwellings. 

For  the  evil  conditions  and  surroundings  under  which  human  life  in  this 
country  has  been  allowed  to  develop  during  the  last  hundred  years  of  indus 
trialism  we  cannot  hold  the  Church  of  England  blameless.  How  far  has 
she  protested  against  this  state  of  things  ?  We  all  know  that  in  the  past  she 
has  often  been  ready  to  accept  it  as  necessary.  Had  she  used  her  great 
influence  consistently  to  battle  with  these  evils,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  never  have  grown  as  they  have  done.  But  the  Church,  no  less 
than  the  world,  is  passing  out  of  a  period  of  somewhat  irresponsible  indivi 
dualism,  and  now  that  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and  brotherhood  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  our  national  life,  the  question  for  Churchmen  is  how  far 
shall  this  spirit  be  moulded  and  permeated  by  the  Church  or  allowed  to 
develop  independently,  and  to  look  on  the  Church  as  an  alien  force  ?  To  a 
large  extent  this  is  what  has  happened  to-day.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Church  should  rise  to  its  responsibilities,  and  prove  that  Christianity  is  the 
mainspring  and  the  guide  of  that  new  spirit.  Here  in  England  we  have 
much  to  undo,  as  well  as  much  to  do.  In  Canada,  Africa,  and  Australia, 
there  are  the  still  greater  opportunities  that  are  given  by  new  countries. 
Will  the  Church  see  to  it  that  the  new  countries  do  not  reproduce  the  evils 
of  the  old,  but  that  as  their  towns  grow  up  and  their  fields  are  tilled,  the 
people  shall  be  free  at  least  from  the  grosser  evils  of  industrial  civilization  ? 
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RURAL  HOUSING 

BY  MISS  CONSTANCE  COCHRANE 

THE  Housing  Question  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  every  other  social  problem.  In  the  home  the  character 
is  first  influenced  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  higher  instincts  are  either 
developed  or  crushed.  As  plants  thrive  and  grow  only  in  genial  soil, 
so  the  flowers  of  health,  prosperity,  and  self-respect  will  only  thrive 
and  grow  where  the  conditions  are  favourable.  It  is  true  that  occa 
sionally  a  vigorous  plant  may  expand  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions, 
and  the  same  may  be  granted  for  the  human  plant,  but  such  exceptions 
are  rare. 

The  conditions  of  rural  housing  and  sanitation  in  England,  as  they 
affect  the  health,  prospects,  and  right  independence  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  are  at  the  present  time  far  from  satisfactory.  Cottages  are 
scarce,  crowded,  and  insanitary  ;  frequently  very  damp  and  without 
any  wholesome  water-supply — often  without  any  supply  at  all.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  milk  in  villages,  and  proper  supervision 
of  the  small  dairies  is  practically  non-existent. 

The  question  of  the  unemployed  is  largely  complicated  by  the  influx 
to  the  towns  of  the  best  of  the  young  country  labourers,  many  of  whom 
are  driven  away  by  want  of  homes,  more  by  want  of  prospect,  and 
some  by  want  of  work.  At  about  twenty  years  of  age  the  majority  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  receiving  the  highest  wage  to  which  they  will 
ever  attain.  Handicapped  by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  few  are 
able  to  do  more  than  provide  for  sickness  and  burial  by  joining  some 
benefit  society.  These  societies  are  too  often  merely  local,  and  fail 
to  meet  their  liabilities  when  called  upon. 

In  spite  of  great  improvement  in  its  management,  there  is  still, 
happily,  a  strong  feeling  against  looking  upon  the  Workhouse  as  a  final 
home.  And  yet  for  many  a  widow  and  aged  labourer  there  is  no  other 
prospect,  for  even  when  their  relatives  are  able  and  willing  to  support 
them  their  homes  are  needed  for  workers. 

The  rural  housing  question  is  so  complicated  by  reason  of  its  intimate 
connexion  with  other  social  questions  that  the  causes  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions  can  be  but  barely  touched  upon  in  a  short 
paper  such  as  this.  No  social  problem  can  be  treated  by  itself,  nor  by 
one  or  even  several  measures.  All  are  parts  of  one  great  whole,  of 
which  the  dominant  and  abiding  factor  is  the  individual.  It  is  the 
short-sighted  selfishness  of  the  individual  in  the  past,  and  his  failure 
to  realize  his  personal  responsibility  as  to  character  and  conduct,  that 
have  resulted  in  the  dislocation  of  society,  and  brought  the  rural 
housing  question,  amongst  others,  into  the  prominence  for  which  its 
unhappy  condition  is  responsible. 

All  selfishness  is  self-destructive,  given  sufficient  time  for  Nemesis 
to  accomplish  its  end.  Even  from  the  worldly  point  of  view,  does  it 
demonstrate  a  wise  foresight  to  maintain  that  true  business  principles 
consist  in  extorting  the  utmost  profit  from  an  undertaking  ?  Will  not 
such  action  result  in  the  incurring  of  indirect  liabilities,  which  will 
probably  more  than  counteract  the  extra  profit  extorted  ? 

The  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  to-day  has  been  largely 
caused  by  the  divorce  of  the  labourer  from  the  soil,  also  to  some  extent 
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by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  laying  down  of  arable  land 
to  grass.  At  the  time  when  agriculture  was  flourishing,  a  number 
of  small  holdings  were  absorbed  into  large  farms,  in  order  to  increase 
the  profits  of  the  richer  man.  More  recently,  when  the  evil  results  of 
this  policy  became  recognized,  the  movement  in  favour  of  restoring 
a  certain  number  of  small  holdings  has  been  hindered  by  the  difficulties 
and  cost  of  severance  and  equipment.  The  most  enterprising  of  the 
village  population,  unable  to  follow  their  natural  occupation  of  culti 
vating  the  land  with  the  hope  of  improving  their  position,  have  been 
forced  into  competing  in  the  already  congested  labour  market  of  the 
towns.  In  the  villages  the  results  are  disastrous  in  many  ways  : 
depression  becomes  general,  local  trade  suffers,  and  dullness  pervades 
the  district.  The  food-supply  grows  less,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  "  Two-thirds  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  runs  to  waste, 
large  tracts  of  land  which  should  be  cultivated  being  turned  into  sport 
ing  estates". 

Should  a  disease  break  out  among  cattle,  incurring  loss  to  the  owner, 
every  effort  is  made  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  stamp  it  out ;  but  if 
chronic  illness,  and  even  death,  occurs  as  the  result  of  living  in  an 
unhealthy  home,  or  if  immorality  of  the  worst  kind  is  fostered  owing 
to  inadequate  sleeping  accommodation,  frequently  no  effort  is  made 
to  alter  the  conditions  responsible  for  these  evils,  and  the  argument 
that  cottage  property  does  not  pay  is  considered  sufficient  to  exonerate 
the  owner  from  any  blame  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  realized  that  even 
the  material  cost  of  such  results  is  actually  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  cattle,  since  it  is  only  felt  indirectly  in  the  form  of  a  higher  poor 
rate,  and  the  general  expenses  of  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages, 
prisons,  and  homes  for  the  feeble-minded. 

When  agriculture  was  more  prosperous  in  this  country,  the  land 
owner  looked  upon  the  cottage  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  farm, 
but  now  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  will  not  admit  of  the  four 
profits  of  the  land-owner,  land-agent,  farmer  and  labourer,  it  is  con 
sidered  that  cottages  ought  to  help  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  yielding 
a  return.  As  cottages  are  never  let  at  a  commercial  rent,  they  may 
still  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  wages. 

In  the  open  villages  the  position  is  different.  These  consist  mainly 
of  very  poor  cottages  owned  by  small  local  speculators  who  are  often 
at  a  logs  how  to  invest  their  little  savings,  and  can  see  an  immediate 
return  in  the  rent  of  a  cottage.  Many  of  these  are  occupied  by  farm 
labourers  working  for  corporate  or  individual  land-owners  who  are 
without  sufficient  cottages  of  their  own,  but  many  more  are  the  refuge 
of  the  widow,  the  single  woman,  and  the  old  couple.  To  a  large  extent 
this  property  is  in  an  extremely  dilapidated  condition  and  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  often  at  the  rate  of  one  house  every  year,  and  in  many 
villages  no  others  are  built  to  take  their  place. 

Although  rents  are  generally  rather  higher  than  in  the  close  villages, 
they  are  still  too  low  to  admit  of  the  necessary  repairs,  which  might 
often  lengthen  the  life  of  the  cottage.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  the 
Truck  System,  in  regard  to  cottages,  completely  frustrates  any  attempt 
to  meet  the  demand  by  building. 

Thus,  although  in  populous  districts  in  the  home  counties  and  the 
suburbs  of  towns,  it  is  mainly  the  land  question  which  prevents  cottage 
building,  in  remote  rural  districts,  given  the  land  for  nothing,  still 
a  labourer's  cottage  cannot  be  built  to  let  at  the  customary  rent. 

At  the  lowest  estimate  a  pair  of  brick  cottages  with  three  bedrooms 
and  two  living  rooms  cannot  be  built  for  less  than  ^300.  For  the  sake 
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of  argument,  we  will  allow  a  small  fence,  and  woodshed,  and  a  well  for 
the  joint  use  of  the  two  cottages  (though  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this 
could  be  done).  Allowing  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  ^300,  a  few 
shillings  for  depreciation,  and  the  usual  amount  for  rates  and  insurance, 
the  cottages  cannot  be  let  for  less  than  £10  a  year  each,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  rent  paid  for  the  older  cottages,  and  just  double  that 
paid  for  the  new  ones.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  majority  of  the 
remote  and  purely  agricultural  districts,  and  the  figures  show  that  the 
demand  cannot  be  met  by  the  ordinary  builder. 

It  would  be  of  some  assistance  if  in  every  fair-sized  village  a  few 
cottages  were  built  for  those  in  a  position  to  pay  a  commercial  rent. 
The  smaller  vacated  cottage  could  then  be  occupied  by  the  labourer. 

The  provision  of  large  gardens  would  also  enable  a  higher  rent  to  be 
paid,  and  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  drainage — one  of  the  most 
costly  and  unsatisfactory  necessities  of  village  life  when  houses  are 
crowded  together  without  gardens. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  prejudice  exists  in  favour  of  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  brick  for  cottage  building.  If  the  materials 
found  in  the  district  could  more  frequently  be  utilized  they  would  often 
be  both  less  expensive  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  For  instance, 
nothing  can  be  more  comfortable,  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
than  a  cottage  of  "  mud  and  stud  "  with  a  thatched  roof.  The  reason 
why  the  old  cottages  of  this  kind  are  objectionable  is  that  they  entirely 
lack  damp-courses,  proper  foundations,  and  sufficient  window  space. 
(Where  rain-water  has  to  be  carefully  collected  from  the  roof,  thatch 
is  of  course  undesirable.) 

At  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury,  where  small  freeholders  have  built 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  their  own  houses,  a  builder  specially  skilled 
in  the  use  of  local  material  can  erect  a  good  five-roomed  cottage  for 
j£i  15,  out  of  the  chalk  dug  from  the  site.  In  this  way  the  houses  have 
both  cellars  and  water  tanks,  the  separate  cost  of  the  latter  consisting 
only  of  the  lining  tiles  and  cement.  If  encouragement  is  to  be  given 
to  the  use  of  local  materials,  a  revision  of  by-laws  will  be  necessary 
in  some  localities. 

In  many  instances  village  tradesmen  and  others  would  be  glad  to 
build  their  own  cottages  if  they  could  obtain  land  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  in  a  convenient  situation. 

The  soundest  solution  of  the  rent  difficulty  would  be  the  raising  of 
wages  to  a  figure  which  would  cover  a  commercial  rent.  This  could 
be  achieved  by  a  readjustment  all  round,  but  might  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  accomplish,  for  unless  widely  adopted  it  would  not  work. 
The  labourer  should  rent  directly  from  the  owner  at  a  commercial 
rent.  The  farmer  should  pay  to  the  labourer  the  extra  wage  to  allow 
of  this  ;  and  the  owner  should  deduct  the  same  amount  from  the  rent 
of  the  farm.  In  this  way,  although  the  owner  would  receive  less  rent 
for  his  farms,  the  equivalent  would  be  paid  by  the  cottagers.  The 
value  of  this  solution  would  be  the  immediate  bringing  into  the  market 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  a  large  number  of  cottages. 

So  far  one  of  the  most  important  factors  bearing  upon  rural  housing 
and  sanitation  has  not  been  touched  upon,  namely  the  question  of 
local  government  and  administration.  The  local  authority  (Rural 
District  Council)  appointed  to  deal  with  all  matters  connected  with 
health,  housing,  water-supply,  and  the  Poor  Law,  consists  of  one  or 
more  elected  representatives  from  each  parish  in  the  district,  which 
may  comprise  small  or  very  large  areas,  varying  from  one  to  over 
sixty  parishes.  This  body,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  every 
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three  years,  meets  usually  every  fortnight,  sometimes  once  a  month. 
The  appointment  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Surveyor,  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,  and  Relieving  Officer,  is  compulsory  upon  all  Councils. 
Each  parish  has  also  its  Council  or  Meeting,  and  may  make  repre 
sentation  to  the  County  Council  or  Rural  District  Council  as  to  allot 
ments,  small  holdings,  building  schemes,  water-supply,  and  other 
health  matters. 

The  County  Council  is  the  largest  local  body,  its  area  usually  com 
prising  that  of  the  county.  This  council  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
members  from  each  rural  district.  The  County  Council  has  large 
powers  in  dealing  with  education,  building  schemes,  small  holdings,  &c., 
and  may  appoint  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  county  ;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  barely  half  the  counties  in  England  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  power. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  complete  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  Local  Government.  After 
a  trial  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  however,  the  results  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  Though  we  have  to  acknowledge  here  again  that 
the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  individual,  with  whom  rests  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work,  than  with  the  scheme,  there  are  certain  defects  in  the 
scheme  itself  which  are  obvious  to  an  impartial  observer.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  consists  of  the  terms  of  appointment  of  the 
rural  Health  Officers.  The  usual  custom  for  the  Medical  Officer  to  hold 
his  post  subject  to  annual  reappointment  by  the  local  Council  is  disas 
trous  to  the  interests  of  public  health.  A  large  number  of  Health 
Officers  derive  their  income  principally  from  private  practice,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties  they 
frequently  have  to  report  unfavourably,  not  only  on  the  properties  of 
their  patients,  but  011  that  owned  by  one  or  other  member  of  the 
Council,  in  whose  hands  their  reappointment  rests,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  number  of  men  who  can  successfully  face  these 
difficulties,  without  losing  their  posts,  is  extremely  small.  Again  and 
again  has  it  happened  that  an  officer  has  lost  his  appointment  through 
the  conscientious  carrying  out  of  his  duty.  The  stamp  of  men  willing 
to  hold  such  a  position  is  in  consequence  rapidly  deteriorating,  ajid  no 
special  knowledge  of  sanitation  or  health  matters  is  thought  necessary, 
when  the  only  way  for  the  officer  to  be  sure  of  keeping  his  appointment 
is  by  doing  as  little  as  possible. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  with  the  rural  Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 
At  the  present  time  no  certificate  of  sanitary  knowledge  is  legally 
required  for  these  officers  ;  consequently,  though  every  year  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  go  through  a  course  of  training  in  sanitary 
matters  in  order  to  fit  them  for  such  work,  the  Councils  frequently  fix 
their  choice  on  an  untrained  man,  who  they  think  will  be  less  alive  to 
the  sanitary  needs  of  the  district.  One  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  rural  Health  Officers  is  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  their 
district,  as,  without  such  systematic  inspection,  its  true  condition 
cannot  be  known.  Although  this  duty  is  strictly  laid  down  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  almost  universally 
disregarded.  The  need  for  reform  in  this  respect  has  been  emphasized 
in  the  following  words  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  : — 

"  I  venture  to  reiterate  that  until  the  inspection  of  cottages  is  under 
taken  by  the  County  Councils,  or  a  Government  Office,  through  capable 
and  disinterested  officials,  influenced  by  no  local  prejudices  or  interests, 
so  long  will  the  housing  of  the  labourers  remain  a  great  blot  on  our 
rural  life." 
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Here,  then,  two  reforms  are  distinctly  needed. 

1 .  Proof  of  some  certificate  or  diploma  of  sanitary  knowledge  should 
be  made  compulsory  for  both  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances. 

2.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  Health  Service  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  wider,  more  impartial,  and  more  responsible  authority. 

Although  on  many  Rural  District  Councils  throughout  the  country 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  public-spirited  men  and  women,  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  serve  the  community,  and  who,  in  spite  of  difficulty  and 
opposition,  have  here  and  there  succeeded  in  carrying  out  some  reforms, 
the  efforts  of  many  more  have  been  entirely  frustrated  by  the  dead 
weight  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  or  by  the  active  opposition  of 
those  whose  sole  object  is  to  protect  or  benefit  their  own  pockets. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Local  Government  Board  have  held 
a  large  number  of  inquiries  in  rural  districts,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
features  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  districts  inspected  has  been 
neglect  and  maladministration  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 
The  evidence  laid  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Rural  Housing,  pre 
sided  over  by  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder  in  1906,  all  goes  to  prove  this 
point,  and  entirely  justifies  the  recommendation  made  by  that  Com 
mittee  that  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Acts  should  be  transferred  to  a  wider  authority. 

Although  there  is  no  justification  for  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
rural  sanitary  authorities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  districts 
they  administer  are  often  very  poor,  and  necessary  schemes  of  water- 
supply  and  housing  cannot  be  carried  out  on  that  account.  For  this 
reason  also  the  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  wider 
authority,  and  the  cost  spread  over  a  larger  area. 

The  question  of  water-supply  is  a  very  serious  one  in  many  rural 
districts,  and  the  present  law  affecting  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  partly 
because  it  was  framed  principally  for  towns.  Also  under  existing 
administration  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  its  necessary  indefiniteness. 

As  exemplifying  one  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  existing  law,  the 
following  instance  is  one  in  which  the  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation 
Association  was  asked  to  render  assistance : — 

"  Nine  cottages  depend  for  their  supply  of  drinking  water  on  a  pond 
fed  by  the  surface  drainage  of  ploughed  fields  and  a  ditch.  Close  by, 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ditch,  is  a  sanitary  convenience  used  by 
sixteen  or  more  persons,  which  after  heavy  rain  overflows  into  the  ditch, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cesspit,  when  it  is  emptied,  perhaps  once  in 
each  year,  are  thrown  on  the  surrounding  ground,  whence  much  must  be 
washed  into  the  pond.  The  surface  of  the  pond  is  covered  with  a  thick 
green  scum,  and  the  water  is  dark  and  muddy.  The  cottagers  always 
have  to  strain  it  and  let  it  stand  for  some  hours  to  clear  further,  and  it 
is  always  full  of  animalculae.  Twenty-three  people  use  this  water, 
and  the  children  are  constantly  suffering  from  sore  throat  and 
diarrhoea,  &c." 

According  to  the  present  law  a  supply  of  water  could  be  enforced, 
provided  the  cost  for  each  cottage  did  not  exceed  £6  or  £8.  This  for  the 
nine  cottages  would  amount  to  ^54  or  £72 — but,  though  one  well  could 
be  dug  to  supply  the  group  of  nine  cottages  for  about  ^25,  there  is  no 
power  to  compel  this  to  be  done.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
£6  or  £S  is  an  insufficient  sum  to  provide  a  water-supply  to  a  house, 
except  where  water  is  laid  on  as  in  a  town  ;  there  is  therefore  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  close  the  cottages  as  unfit  for  habitation,  or  to  leave 
the  inhabitants  to  their  polluted  water  and  consequent  ill  health. 
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The  further  establishment  of  small  holdings,  which  recent  legislation 
has  done  so  much  to  encourage  and  promote,  ought  to  do  a  great  deal 
towards  bringing  back  prosperity  to  the  rural  districts,  if  the  holdings 
are  also  supplied  with  cottages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  care  will  be 
taken  to  establish  on  the  land  those  who  have  learnt  by  experience 
how  to  cultivate  it  successfully.  It  is  also  essential  that  small  holdings 
shall  be  worked  on  co-operative  principles,  and  that  there  should  be  in 
connexion  with  them  a  reserve  fund  or  agricultural  bank. 

The  settling  of  workers  upon  the  land  in  a  more  independent  position 
will,  in  all  probability,  help  to  'restore  the  interest,  which  is  fast  dying 
out,  in  such  skilled  labour  as  thatching,  hedging  and  ditching,  draining, 
making  hayricks,  &c.  By  offering  them  better  prospects  it  may  reason 
ably  be  expected  that  more  zeal  and  intelligence  will  be  introduced  into 
farming  by  the  young  labourers,  who  would  prefer  a  country  life  if  it 
gave  them  sufficient  scope  for  their  energy  and  personal  effort. 

With  the  promotion  of  small  holdings  the  necessity  for  agricultural 
education  is  increased.  The  principles  underlying  the  sciences  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  must  be  taught  and  practically  demon 
strated  in  schools  and  school  gardens.  Pamphlets  should  be  circulated, 
and  village  lectures  given  on  poultry-rearing,  bee-keeping,  pig-keeping, 
the  management  of  stock,  on  soils  and  manures,  on  fruit  culture,  and  on 
modern  methods  of  land  cultivation.  In  these  days  of  severe  com 
petition  no  effort  must  be  spared  if  successful  results  are  to  be  secured. 

In  an  old  country  like  England  the  best  has  often  to  be  made  of 
adverse  conditions  which  have  been  allowed  gradually  to  grow  up, 
but  in  a  new  country,  or  in  developing  a  new  village,  the  lessons  of  past 
experience  can  be  borne  in  mind,  and  evils  which  are  so  hard  to  cure 
may  be  prevented  from  arising. 

We  have  noticed  defects  in  existing  legislation,  in  municipal  administra 
tion,  and  in  the  action  of  individual  owners,  which  have  all  contributed 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  which  England  has  to  face. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  here 
are  to  be  remedied,  and  the  like  avoided  in  new  countries,  the  legislative 
bodies,  the  local  authorities,  the  owners,  occupiers,  and  the  general 
public  must  all  combine  in  united  effort.  In  introducing  or  amending 
legislation,  expert  opinion  should  be  consulted,  and  the  laws  should  be 
framed  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  without  favour  to 
any  special  class. 

Members  of  municipalities  should  realize  that  careful  study  and 
a  practical  apprenticeship  are  as  essential  for  efficient  work  on  public 
bodies  as  they  are  in  any  other  calling. 

The  owner  should  recognize  that  all  property  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  trust,  and  that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  the  proper  condition  of 
his  houses,  and  for  their  suitability  for  the  families  occupying  them. 
If  a  house,  fit  only  for  a  small  family,  is  occupied  by  a  number  so  large 
that  they  cannot  live  decently,  the  owner  is  unquestionably  responsible, 
and  ignorance  of  the  fact  is  no  excuse. 

The  tenant  must  do  his  share  by  keeping  the  house  and  surroundings 
in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition,  by  the  punctual  payment  of  rent, 
and  by  observing  regulations  framed  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  the 
spread  of  illness. 

The  general  public  have  an  important  part  to  play.  Public  opinion 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  for  good  or  evil  in  any  community. 
The  wrongs  which  now  exist  would  in  many  cases  never  have  arisen 
but  for  the  apathy  of  the  nation  in  general.  When  once  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  is  raised  in  protest  against  any  abuse,  it  will  not  be  long 
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before  that  abuse  begins  to  disappear.  Without  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  the  best  law  remains  a  dead-letter,  and  the  best  thought- 
out  scheme  of  local  government  proves  a  failure. 

It  is  the  part,  then,  of  individual  citizens  first  to  consider  and  stud} 
these  questions,  and  having  discovered  the  practical  remedies,  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  ensure  their  speedy  application. 

In  the  past  the  Christian  Church  has  used  its  enormous  influence 
to  combat  the  special  sins  peculiar  to  each  succeeding  age.  That 
influence  has  now  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  the  present  time.  The  love  of  luxury  runs  through  every 
class  of  society,  and  leads  to  unjust,  if  not  actually  dishonest,  ways  of 
getting  money.  Not  only  in  the  matter  of  rural  housing,  but  in  many 
other  social  questions,  the  results  of  a  policy  of  greed  and  selfishness 
are  becoming  evident  to  all.  In  every  class  the  absorbing -desire  to 
gain  and  to  keep  is  deadening  the  consciences  of  men  and  women  to 
the  perception  of  higher  things.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  attack  the  evil  at  its  root,  and  to  lead  men  to  a  greater  simplicity  of 
life  and  a  deeper  sense  of  brotherhood. 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  IN  ENGLAND, 
THE  SECOND  REPORT  BY  MR.  WILSON  Fox,  CONTROLLER-GENERAL 
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RURAL  HOUSING 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  (continued): — 


County. 

Average 
weekly  rates 
of  cash  wages 
paid  through 
out  the  year. 

Average 
weekly  earn 
ings  (includ 
ing  the  value 
of  allowances 
in  kind"). 

Excess  of 
earnings 
over  cash 
wages. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  : 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

rf. 

Huntingdonshire   . 

•      13 

8 

16 

2 

2 

6 

Cambridgeshire 

.       12 

8 

16 

I 

3 

5 

Lincolnshire  .... 

-       15 

6 

18 

8 

3 

2 

Norfolk           .... 

4 

I  c 

2 

2 

1  1 

Suffolk  

.       12 

9 

*  .? 
15 

3 

6 

2 

9 

Essex    ..... 

-       13 

9 

16 

ii 

3 

2 

SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTH 

WESTERN  COUNTIES  : 

Kent     .         .         .         . 

.     16 

4 

19 

7 

3 

3 

Surrey  

.     16 

4 

20 

o 

3 

8 

Sussex  ..... 

.     14 

10 

17 

7 

2 

9 

Hampshire    .... 

-     13 

9 

I/ 

9 

4 

0 

Berkshire       .... 

•      13 

2 

15 

ii 

2 

9 

Wiltshire        .         . 

12 

9 

15 

8 

2 

1  1 

Dorsetshire    .... 

II 

ii 

15 

6 

3 

7 

Somersetshire 

.       13 

6 

16 

ii 

3 

5 

Herefordshire         . 

•       13 

3 

16 

3 

3 

o 

Monmouthshire 

.     16 

6 

18 

10 

2 

4 

Gloucestershire 

.       12 

ii 

15 

5 

2 

6 

q 

17 

i 

Cornwall        .... 

•       14 

y 
6 

*  / 
17 

4 

2 
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COMPANIES  AND  CONSCIENCE: 
JUSTICE  AND  DIVIDENDS 

BY  CHARLES  RODEN  BUXTON 

IF  our  industry  were  simple  and  undeveloped,  it  would  be  un 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  man  of  property. 
Your  duty  towards  a  person  whom  you  employed  in  your  own  house, 
for  instance,  would  clearly  be,  at  the  least,  not  to  starve  him,  not 
to  give  him  insufficient  shelter,  not  to  appropriate  the  main  part  of 
his  labour  for  yourself,  not  to  cast  him  off  without  a  thought  of  his 
welfare  when  you  ceased  to  want  him. 

Under  the  present  system  of  investment,  however,  your  action 
affects  a  thousand  individuals  where  it  only  affected  one  before  ;  and 
these  individuals  are  not  the  people  of  your  own  locality.  Finance 
has  been  delocalized.  Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind  ;  and  you  imagine 
that  you  have  escaped  all  responsibility,  because  the  people  you  are 
employing  are  not  under  your  eyes.  The  average  investor  feels  no 
particular  connexion  with  the  district  he  inhabits  ;  he  has  thrown 
off  his  sense  of  duty  to  that,  and  has  not  acquired  any  corresponding 
sense  of  duty  to  his  more  distant  dependants. 

The  development  of  modern  industry  and  commerce  has,  in  fact, 
done  a  definite  injury  to  morals  ;  for,  while  it  has  caused  much  suffering 
and  wrong,  it  has  taught  people  to  look  on  with  folded  hands  ;  it 
has  juggled  with  our  consciences  ;  the  gain  it  offers  to  the  property 
owner  has  blinded  him  to  the  responsibility  it  involves.  Yet  the 
thing  is  indisputable  as  soon  as  it  is  stated.  Those  who  receive 
dividends  are  deliberately  entering  upon  a  course  of  conduct  which 
affects,  for  good  or  for  evil,  an  incalculable  number  of  human  lives. 
They  cannot  wash  their  hands  of  the  result.  Our  conduct  as  share 
holders  must  be  tried  by  the  same  test  as  our  conduct  in  any  other 
capacity.  The  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  " 
applies  no  less  to  the  conditions  of  modern  commerce  than  to  any 
other  conditions. 

I 

A  partial  remedy  is  to  find  out  the  immediate  use  to  which  our 
money  is  put.  Many  of  the  facts  of  the  commercial  world  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge  ;  many  can  be  learnt  from  the  daily  press ; 
many  have  been  accumulated  by  investigators  such  as  Sir  Charles 
Booth  and  Mr.  Rowntree.  The  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union  make  it  their  business  to  inquire,  each  in  its  own  district, 
how  some  of  the  local  industries  are  carried  on.  Information  as  to 
labour  conditions  can  be  gained  from  Trades  Councils  or  Trade 
Unions.  Many  industries — conspicuously  the  liquor  traffic — are  open 
to  any  amount  of  personal  inspection.  As  the  result  of  such  in 
quiries,  the  conscientious  property  owner  can  secure  that  his  money 
is  not  employed  in  directly  maintaining  or  promoting  evil.  If  there 
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are  branches  of  industry  which  he  considers  wholly  bad,  or  likely  -to 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  State — for  instance,  South  African 
mining,  or  the  brewing  industry — he  can  abstain  from  investing  in 
them  altogether.  Better  still,  he  can  limit  his  investment  either  to 
industries  with  which  he  is  himself  familiar  and  which  he  can  to  some 
extent  control,  or  to  enterprises  which  are  publicly  controlled,  in 
other  words,  to  Government  or  municipal  stocks  in  civilized  countries. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  idea  of  such  a  limitation  has  gained  so  little 
currency.  By  far  the  best  security  that  evils  will  be  brought  to  light 
and  remedied,  is  afforded  by  the  existence  of  popular  control  and 
public  discussion. 

If  Christians  would  habitually  impose  some  definite  limitation  of 
this  kind — would  maintain  a  boycott,  as  it  were,  against  the  applica 
tion  of  capital  to  any  work  of  whose  general  soundness  they  could 
not  satisfy  themselves — great  improvements  could  be  effected. 

II 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  are  still  in  the  grip  of  a  system  which 
is  too  strong  for  us.  You  open  a  banking  account,  for  instance ;  it 
seems  a  sufficiently  innocent  proceeding.  But  you  are  thereby  lending 
money  to  a  body  which  will  use  it  in  maintaining  enterprises  of  which 
you  know  nothing,  and  might  possibly  condemn.  Or  you  insure 
your  life  ;  and  as  you  pay  your  premium,  you  let  slip  from  your 
hands  a  sum  of  money  which  is  instantly  swept  away  to  feed  the 
vast  industrial  machine,  it  may  be  for  good  or  it  may  be  for 
evil.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  thousand  charitable  institutions 
which  maintain  reserve  funds.  The  money  which  you  fancy  you  are 
devoting  to  the  relief  of  suffering  may  be  actually  employed  in  creating 
the  suffering  that  you  are  trying  to  relieve.  You  are  brought  up, 
in  a  word,  against  the  impossibility  of  personally  controlling  the 
ultimate  effect  of  your  action.  You  put  your  quota  into  the  funds 
of  a  vast  and  complicated  system.  You  help  to  maintain  it.  You 
are  responsible  for  its  results ;  but  your  control  over  it  is  either  non 
existent  or  negligible.  Huge  funds  are  collected,  for  the  most  part 
in  small  quantities.  A  whole  profession,  that  of  the  stockbroker,  is 
occupied  with  the  mere  business  of  transferring  these  sums  from  the 
amateur  investor  to  the  working  capitalist.  They  then  pass  into  the 
industrial  world.  At  its  base  lie  the  broad  foundations  of  agriculture, 
mining,  and  manufacture  in  its  myriad  forms.  Commerce  seizes 
upon  raw  materials  and  finished  goods  alike,  with  its  vast  and  intricate 
machinery  of  exchange ;  countless  workers  are  employed  in  distributing 
and  advertising  them  through  a  thousand  channels ;  a  score  of  in 
dustries,  each  with  innumerable  subdivisions,  are  needed  to  transport 
them  hither  and  thither  ;  at  last  they  filter  down  into  the  hands  of 
the  retail  trader,  and  so  pass  out  to  the  consumer.  The  bankers, 
meanwhile,  are  supplying  the  trader,  the  distributor,  and  the  manu 
facturer  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  his  business  from  day  to  day  ; 
great  financial  houses  are  floating  loans,  promoting  companies,  and 
dealing  in  huge  blocks  of  shares,  far  over  the  head  of  the  ignorant 
private  investor ;  while  the  insurance  corporations  are  building  up 
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huge  reserves  of  property,  in  the  endeavour  to  abolish  risks  and  defy 
the  blows  of  fortune.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  capital  limited  to 
a  single  country ;  it  oversteps  all  national  boundaries ;  and  a  com 
pletely  traceable  train  of  causes  connects  the  frauds  of  American 
railway  magnates  with  the  rise  of  prices  in  England. 

Every  process  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  every  other ;  and, 
whatever  view  of  economics  or  of  industry  the  inquirer  may  hold,  he 
will  find  evil  clinging  to  every  one.  There  are  trades  that  are  evil 
in  themselves  ;  there  are  monopolies  which  hold  the  public  at  their 
mercy,  extracting  private  gain  from  public  interests ;  there  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  weak  races  of  the  world  in  the  interests  of  the 
white  investor  ;  there  is  the  baneful  influence  of  capital  upon  in 
ternational  relations — now  manipulating  an  attack  by  one  state  on 
another  to  secure  existing  interests,  now  urging  territorial  expansion 
to  open  up  new  and  profitable  investments  ;  there  is  the  diversion 
of  invested  funds  from  their  avowed  objects  towards  the  corruption 
of  legislatures  and  the  degradation  of  politics.  There  are  the  in 
tolerable  conditions  of  labour  ;  short  wages  and  long  hours  of  work  ; 
constant  fluctuation  in  the  labour  market ;  a  vast  mass  of  unorganized 
labour,  compelled  to  accept  whatever  wage  will  just  maintain  it  at 
the  level  of  subsistence ;  great  numbers  of  unemployed  men  and 
women,  whose  own  self-respect  and  vigour  is  broken  down,  and  who 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  remuneration  of  the  rest — 
the  whole  constituting  a  state  of  affairs  which,  when  we  consider  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  worker  upon  finding  some  one  to  employ 
him  for  wages,  fully  justifies  the  term  "  wage-slavery  ".  There  is 
the  enormous  destruction  of  child  life  through  bad  conditions.  And 
apart  from  such  specific  evils,  there  is  the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
three-quarters  of  the  nation  living  and  dying  without  the  oppor 
tunities  of  self-development  which  render  human  life  desirable.  You 
cannot  limit  your  responsibility  to  a  single  part  of  this  complex  struc 
ture.  Your  farmer  may  be  sending  clean  milk  to  town,  but  is  the 
dairyman  adulterating  it  at  the  end  of  the  journey  ?  Your  bicycle- 
maker  may  have  a  model  factory,  but  has  the  rubber  for  his  tyres 
been  wrung  by  fire  and  sword  from  the  natives  of  the  Congo?  Your 
shipping  firm  may  treat  their  men  fairly,  but  are  they  carrying  and 
distributing  sweated  goods?  Your  insurance  society  may  be  honest, 
but  are  its  funds  invested  in  industries  where  labour  is  underpaid, 
and  is  its  prosperity  based  on  profits  which  ought  to  belong  to  the 
labourer? 

The  picture  is  one  which  appals ;  the  average  investor  is  over 
whelmed  by  it ;  he  cannot  grasp  the  ramifications  of  his  responsibility. 
At  the  same  time,  he  cannot  see  that  the  accumulation  of  capital 
is  wrong  in  itself.  He  sees  that  plenty  of  other  people  are  investing 
their  money  as  he  does  ;  at  last,  with  phrases  about  the  "  life-blood 
of  industry  ",  he  succeeds  in  expelling  from  his  mind  the  thought 
of  the  life-blood  of  men. 

What  is  he  to  do?  One  solution  would  be  to  give  up  the  task  as 
hopeless,  to  pronounce  our  civilization  a  ghastly  mistake,  and,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  to  get  back  to  some  primitive  form  of  life  from 
which  social  co-operation,  except  in  its  most  elementary  forms,  should 
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be  entirely  banished.  But  until  we  can  be  satisfied  that  our  social 
evils  admit  of  no  other  remedy,  we  shall  be  slow  to  admit  so  desperate 
a  conclusion.  Surely,  short  of  sweeping  our  civilization  away,  it  must 
be  possible  to  harness  its  mighty  forces  to  the  service  of  human 
welfare  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  what  the  investor  cannot  do  as  an  individual,  he 
can  do  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen.  What,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
has  been  the  means  of  improving  our  industrial  system  hitherto?  It 
has  been  the  force  of  organized  public  opinion,  of  the  nation  operating 
collectively  through  both  the  central  and  the  local  governments.  The 
means  of  discharging  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  lies 
ready  to  our  hand  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  industry  by  law. 

How  far  this  control  should  go  it  is  not  for  me  on  this  occasion 
to  discuss.  Our  first  duty  is  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  our  power 
the  existing  laws,  which  secure  some  degree  of  protection  for  the 
poor.  But  is  this  code  wide  enough  to  purify  the  whole  system? 
Does  it  secure  that  no  dividends  shall  be  the  fruit  of  injustice  ;  that 
the  property  owner  shall  be  unable  to  draw  in  profits  from  tainted 
sources  ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  until  this  is  so,  no  Christian  citizen 
who  accepts  our  modern  civilization  at  all,  can  possibly  rest  content. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand,  among  those  who  realize  the  social 
basis  of  Christianity,  for  certain  specific  lines  of  reform,  which  con 
stitute  the  minimum  that  any  self-respecting  society  can  demand. 
We  must  demand  that  the  first  charge  upon  any  industry  shall  be 
a  living  wage  for  the  labourer  ;  that  cheap  products  shall  not  be 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  the  producer. 
It  is  a  right  policy  which  has  induced  the  Christian  Social  Union 
to  place  the  Minimum  Wage — to  be  adjusted  by*  wages  boards  for 
separate  industries — in  the  forefront  of  its  programme.  We  must 
protect  childhood  and  old  age  ;  support  the  demand  of  the  workers 
for  a  larger  share  in  the  product  of  industry ;  attack  the  problem 
of  unemployment ;  restrict  luxury. 

It  may  be  that  our  remedies  will  have  to  be  carried  further.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  an  ideal  state.  I  am  speaking  of  a  state  in  which 
a  citizen  might  invest  capital  without  actually  staining  his  hands. 

As  things  stand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  investment  can  be 
justified,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  practical  support  and  open 
advocacy  of  social  reform.  That  is  the  shape  which  our  responsibility 
takes  to-day — the  responsibility  of  the  property-owner  before  God. 
To  imagine  that,  by  some  mysterious  legal  jugglery,  we  can  shufBe 
out  of  a  whole  sphere  of  Christian  duty,  is  surely  the  strangest  and 
most  perilous  of  hallucinations. 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  CONTROL  OF  CAPITAL 
BY  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  H.  SCOTT  HOLLAND 

THE  authority  of  Public  Law  over  Capital  springs  out  of  the 
sheer  necessities  involved  in  the  facts.  The  Industrial  situation, 
as  we  now  know  it,  compels  an  ever  wider  and  more  thorough 
assertion  of  law  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  own  realization. 

For  instance,  every  movement  of  Capital  is  seen  to  be  an  act 
of  the  whole  Industrial  Community.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
limits  which  determine  either  its  origin,  or  its  possibility,  or 
its  effects.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  concurrence  of  forces 
which  is  assumed  by  the  Capitalist  at  his  work  in  order  to  see 
how  subtle  and  intricate  and  innumerable  are  the  threads  which 
knit  his  activity  up  into  the  entire  social  fabric. 

His  power  to  act  is  supplied  to  him  by  an  inexhaustible 
Organization  which  is  for  ever  labouring  to  endow  him  with 
infinite  resources  and  with  measureless  capacity  to  put  them 
to  use.  He  arrives  at  his  office  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
swarms  upon  swarms  of  unknown  men  have  been  toiling  through 
the  night  simply  that  he  may  be  in  complete  possession  of  all  the 
information  that  he  needs  for  his  next  move.  Wires  have  been 
pulsating  with  the  news  that  he  requires  while  he  slept.  From 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  intelligence  has  been  pouring  in  for 
his  benefit.  Printing-machines  have  clanged  all  night  to  get  the 
material  sorted  and  distributed,  summarized,  arranged,  so  that 
in  a  moment  his  eye  may  take  in,  at  a  glance,  the  movements  of 
the  world's  markets  and  the  slightest  changes  in  its  financial  equi 
librium.  A  host  of  men  and  boys  are  up  betimes  to  hold  it  ready 
for  him  to  have  at  his  hand  at  whatever  moment  he  chooses. 
Hundreds  more  are  waiting  to  give  immediate  effect,  through 
wire,  and  Post-office,  and  telephone,  to  any  venture  that  he 
wishes  to  make.  He  has  but  to  touch  a  button  or  two,  and 
the  entire  State  machinery,  ever  at  his  direct  disposal,  is  set 
moving  in  his  active  service.  The  activity  by  which  he  accumu 
lates  wealth  consists  mainly  in  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
resources  which  the  Community  has  stored  out  of  its  own 
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endless  experiences  in  the  past,  and  has  brought  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  organization  which  it  has  delicately 
and  laboriously  perfected.  There  is  no  moment  at  which  the 
Capitalist  is  not  relying  on  the  vast  system  of  co-operating 
forces,  on  whose  assistance  he  can  confidently  calculate,  and 
which  his  every  need  and  wish  have  at  their  immediate 
command. 

His  own  direct  motive  in  the  action  that  he  takes  may  be 
purely  competitive.  And,  in  old  days,  we  used  to  imagine  that 
this  individual  and  competitive  element  in  the  act  could  be 
isolated,  so  that  a  man  might  claim  it  as  his  own,  and  have 
clear  right  to  exclude  anybody  else  from  interfering  with  what 
was  his  own  business  for  which  he  was  responsible  to  himself 
alone.  But  now  we  know  that,  as  so  isolated,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  mere  intellectual  abstraction,  which  can  never  pass  into 
concrete  and  real  existence. 

For,  in  concrete  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  the  man's  act  is  never 
solitary.  His  power  to  compete  assumes  from  first  to  last  an 
immense  world  of  Co-operative  forces,  organized  for  his  use, 
and  built  up  into  an  Industrial  and  Social  Body.  Unless  these 
forces  were  under  him,  to  buoy  him  up,  and  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  opportunities  under  which  he  can  successfully 
compete,  he  would  be  impotent.  It  is  they  that  find  for  him 
his  occasions,  open  to  him  the  channels  down  which  his  energy 
can  discharge  itself,  offer  him  the  materials  and  instruments 
through  which  he  can  realize  his  desire.  Social  Co-operation  is 
the  ground  on  which  alone  this  far-reaching  Competition  can 
rest.  In  Co-operation  it  discovers  its  fulcrum,  its  base,  its 
weapons,  its  range,  its  mechanism,  its  potentialities.  Society 
at  large  gives  the  individual  the  vantage  from  which  he  can 
afford  to  compete,  and  also  the  enormous  area  of  possibilities 
over  which  his  ingenuity  can  make  play.  It  places  its  swift 
and  complete  correlation  of  capacities  entirely  under  his  orders 
to  minister  to  his  wants. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
Posting  over  sea  and  land. 

And  who  these  are  he  can  never  know,  and  need,  so  far  as 
his  business  goes,  never  ask.  To  protect  him  in  his  work,  to 
secure  him  in  his  gains,  Society  has  framed  a  large  Body  of  Law  ; 
and  it  keeps,  at  vast  expense,  a  Judicial  System  that  shall 
preserve  for  him  his  right  to  free  activity  in  his  own  interest, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  Police  who  will  be  at  his  service  to  ward 
off  perils  and  to  preserve  his  goods  in  safety. 

There  is  not  an  act  of  his,  then,  which  Society  has  not 
accompanied,  shared,  authorized,  enriched,  enforced.  There 
is  no  possible  disentangling  of  his  own  private  act  from  the 
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social  web  in  which  it  is  immeshed.  There  is  no  spot,  in  the 
Commercial  Process,  on  which  he  can  take  his  stand,  and 
declare,  "  Here,  I  am  alone.  No  other  human  being  has  part 
or  lot  with  what  I  do.  I  am  sole  and  independent.  The  cause, 
the  force,  the  effect,  of  this  particular  act  are  all  my  own  ;  and 
I  answer  for  myself,  and  I  am  responsible  to  myself,  and  to  no 
other." 

Always,  he  is  the  organ  through  which  the  Community  is 
acting.  Always,  he  is  releasing  powers  which  the  Community 
has  accumulated.  Always,  he  is  bringing  into  use  tools  which 
the  Community  has  fashioned  and  supplied.  Always,  he  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  organization  which  the  Community 
has  framed  and  perfected.  Always,  he  is  assuming  a  swarm  of 
subtle  services  which  the  Community  places  ready  to  his  hand. 
Always,  he  is  setting  in  motion  the  manifold  labours  of  others 
to  work  out  his  own  behest.  Always,  he  is  starting  effects  which 
pass  away,  through  incalculable  vibrations,  into  the  nervous 
tissue  of  the  Body  Politic.  He  is  a  living  duct  through  which 
the  stored  energies  of  an  entire  Society  pass  and  repass.  In 
every  motion  that  he  evokes,  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
Community,  which  he  actualizes  and  embodies. 

And  how,  then,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  should  be  able  to 
deny  to  the  Community  its  right  to  demand  that  this  activity 
of  his,  which  he  draws  from  it  and  spends  through  it,  should 
conform  to  its  general  welfare  and  fall  within  the  scope  of  its 
control  ? 

If  he  cannot  compete  except  through  the  Co-operation  of 
the  Community,  then  this  Co-operation  is  prior,  in  the  moral 
order,  to  his  Competition.  The  Co-operation  can  rightly  require 
that  the  Competition,  which  it  alone  makes  possible,  should 
serve  its  interests.  It  can  lawfully  forbid  any  Competitive 
action  that  results  in  damage  to  the  Co-operating  Service  on 
which  it  depends. 

This  is  why  Public  Law  is  morally  justified  in  claiming  con 
trol  over  Capital. 

Public  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  Community's  Will  over 
ground  which  the  Community  holds  and  occupies.  And,  in  this 
case,  Capital  is  its  creation.  The  Individual  who  competes 
is  its  own  creature.  He,  in  exercising  his  individual  capacities, 
does  so  under  social  permission,  as  clothed  upon  with  authority 
from  the  State,  and  as  entitled,  under  that  authority^  to  take 
as  much  advantage  as  he  can  of  the  opportunities  laid  open 
to  him  by  the  State.  Without  it  he  could  not  have  moved 
a  finger.  Without  its  security  he  could  not  have  set  out  on 
his  venture.  Without  its  protection  he  would  have  had  no 
liberty.  Without  its  resources  he  could  have  done  nothing. 
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His  privileges,  if  he  has  any,  are  of  its  making.  He  has  no  possible 
place  in  the  market  that  he  can  derive  from  himself  alone. 
And  if  the  market  that  he  has  used  for  his  own  enrichment  is 
not  his  but  belongs  to  all  these  others,  then  he  cannot  enter 
it  at  all  without  submitting  to  the  rules  which  are  imposed  on 
it  by  general  consent.  This  is  why  he  holds  his  wealth  subject 
to  the  supreme  control  of  such  Legislation  as  the  Community 
considers  necessary  to  secure  its  own  well-being.  He  has  used 
the  Community's  assistance  throughout.  He  cannot  repudiate 
its  claim  to  be  intimately  concerned  with  all  that  he  does. 

Or  again,  we  can  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  a 
consideration  of  the  close  inter-correlation  which  knits  the 
entire  mass  of  individual  activities  into  a  single  organic  Whole. 
Industries  are  no  longer  worked  side  by  side,  as  it  were,  in 
independent  localities.  They  have  been  fused  into  a  common 
system  of  Exchange.  Not  only  do  their  processes  over-lap, 
not  only  do  half  a  dozen  separate  Industries  combine  to  make 
a  single  product,  but,  through  the  highly-organized  condition 
of  Finance,  Capital  passes  to  and  fro  with  a  liquid  ease  and 
freedom.  It  is  like  a  sensitive  mass  pressing  for  outlet.  It 
flows  in  and  flows  out,  transferring  itself  from  Industry  to  Indus 
try,  according  to  the  swift  shifting  of  opportunities,  following 
the  line  of  least  resistance  like  running  water,  adapting  itself 
to  each  varying  scale  and  mood  of  the  market,  acting  every 
where  at  once,  feeling  changes  of  temperature  with  the  speed 
of  a  barometer,  ever  seeking  to  fix  a  new  equilibrium  of  forces 
according  to  the  turn  of  ever-varying  conditions.  Each 
Industry  is  conscious  of  the  effects  of  all  other  Industries.  Each 
takes  on  each  other's  fortunes.  Week  by  week  the  Central 
Clearing-House  readjusts  the  books  of  the  entire  Body  of  our 
Commerce.  Transactions  attain  a  balance.  A  fresh  equilibrium 
is  certified.  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute,  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  the  world  notes,  and  names,  and  manipulates, 
the  minutest  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  changes  will 
appear  and  operations  assume  fresh  momentum.  Capital  is 
a  live  thing.  It  is  an  Organism  that  breathes  and  acts.  It  has 
a  mind  of  its  own ;  it  is  all  but  ensouled.  The  Banks  are  its 
brain.  It  puts  out  nerves  along  all  the  lines  of  its  Investments. 
It  responds  to  every  pressure  of  the  environment.  It  has  the 
coherence  and  consistency  of  a  body.  And  its  outlook  is 
immense.  It  has  its  eyes  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
world  is  its  parish. 

And  how,  then,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  man  to  put  down 
his  stake  in  this  enormous  venture  without  finding  himself 
at  once  immeshed  in  a  whole  web  of  relationships  and  responsi 
bilities  ?  How  is  he  to  hope  to  play  his  own  little  game  in  and 
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with  it  ?  How  can  he  expect  to  sit  by  the  side  of  it  and  stick 
in  his  thumb  and  pull  out  a  plum  and  walk  off  with  it,  like 
little  Jack  Homer?  How  can  he  pretend  to  be  minding  his 
own  business,  and  to  have  the  right  to  do  so  undisturbed? 
His  business  is  everybody's  business,  and  everybody's  business 
is  his.  There  must,  inevitably,  be  a  whole  fabric  of  common 
Law  under  the  sway  of  which  he  has  passed  from  the  moment 
that  he  took  action  inside  this  world's  market  and  mingled 
his  own  Capital  with  the  universal  currents  of  this  big  Finance. 
He  can  only  be  there  at  all,  as  engaged  in  an  adventure  in  which 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  other  men  is  involved.  He  falls  under 
stringent  obligations.  His  activity  must  conform  to  the  common 
and  incalculable  Rule. 

And  whence  issues  this  social  Law  which  determines  the 
common  Rule  ?  What  is  the  authority  from  which  it  is  derived  ? 

It  cannot  be  from  Capital  itself,  for  Capital  is  only  an  abstrac 
tion.  Capital  is  only  half  of  the  concrete  fact.  Capital  is 
meaningless,  except  in  relation  to  Labour.  And  both  Capital 
and  Labour  coexist  in  one  Community.  The  men  who 
manipulate  Capital  are  of  one  social  body  with  the  men  who 
help  to  create  the  Capital  by  their  labour.  Capital  itself  is 
in  a  very  real  sense  congealed  Labour.  Capital  is  for  ever 
passing  back  into  Labour,  and  Labour  transmuting  itself  into 
Capital.  The  same  man  may  be  both  Labourer  and  Capitalist. 
The  two  sides  of  a  single  fact  are  inseparable.  They  can  be 
detached  for  analysis,  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  distinction, 
but,  in  reality,  they  both  together  constitute  one  identical 
existence. 

And  no  Community,  therefore,  could  allow  one  abstract 
section  to  legislate  for  itself,  or  to  treat  itself  as  separate  and 
independent.  To  do  so  would  be  to  divide  a  living  creature 
in  half.  It  would  be  death. 

The  Community  which  exists  out  of  this  correlation  of 
Capital  and  Labour  cannot  but  set  itself  to  retain  and  to 
assert  the  union  in  which  both  find  themselves  interpreted 
and  justified.  The  Community  has  the  moral  right  to  demand 
that  the  Rules  and  Regulations  under  which  Capital  does  its 
work  are  such  as  recognize  the  essential  interest  of  that  Labour 
which  is  its  correlative,  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
Body  Corporate,  of  which  both  Labour  and  Capital  are 
co-ordinated  functions. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  can  understand  why  the  State 
should  regard  powerful  Trusts  as  a  challenge  or  a  menace  to  its 
healthy  life.  The  Trusts  represent  attempts  by  Capital  to 
secure  monopolies  of  a  sufficient  size,  or  over  a  sufficient  area, 
to  enable  it  to  become  completely  independent  of  any  other 
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interest  or  any  other  control  than  its  own.  By  cancelling 
Competition,  it  saves  itself  the  effort  of  meeting  those  incessant 
corrective  reactions  which  the  presence  of  the  general  Society 
around  it  perpetually  enforces.  It  escapes  those  modifications 
from  within  which  the  influx  of  counter-influences  would 
naturally  effect.  It  becomes  its  own  master.  It  need  consult 
no  one  but  itself.  It  holds  Labour  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand 
through  its  immense  combination  of  forces.  It  may  act  bene 
ficently  if  it  chooses  ;  but  all  this  is  as  it  chooses.  It  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  use  its  tremendous  power  to  make  a  ring  of 
Corn,  or  Cotton,  or  Oil,  regardless  of  public  welfare,  determined 
only  by  its  own  independent  interest.  If  it  does  this,  it  will  do  it 
solely  by  use  of  the  entire  machinery  and  authority  of  the  State 
on  its  own  behalf.  It  will  appeal  to  the  State  Police  to  secure  it 
against  the  protests  of  Labour.  It  will  rest  its  entire  activity  on 
the  fulcrum  supplied  it  by  the  State  organization  of  Tariffs  and 
by  the  State  Legislation  on  matters  of  Industry  or  Finance. 
The  State  may,  at  any  moment,  see  itself  compelled  to  place 
its  whole  power  at  the  disposal  of  a  vast  Corporation,  acting 
solely  on  its  own  independent  behalf,  unchecked  and  uncon 
trolled,  dead  against  the  well-being  of  Society. 

Such  a  possibility  is  intolerable.  No  honourable  State  could 
lend  itself  to  the  service  of  an  "  Imperium  "  which  uses  the 
State's  own  Organization  to  make  itself  a  Power  outside  the 
direction,  or  supervision,  or  control  of  the  State.  Capital,  which 
exists  only  by  permission  of  the  State,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
free  itself  from  the  obligations  which  its  very  existence  has 
already  so  inevitably  created  towards  the  entire  Society  of 
which  it  is  the  product. 

Again,  we  can  arrive  by  another  approach  at  the  same 
certitude. 

Capital  and  Labour,  which  together  constitute  a  single 
concrete  fact,  are,  by  the  violent  pressure  of  present  circum 
stances,  forced  out  of  living  touch  with  one  another.  They 
suffer  divorce.  The  wide  diffusion  of  modern  industry  over 
an  immense  and  confused  area  brings  this  inevitably  about. 
First,  Capital,  in  its  joint-stock  form,  has  delocalized  itself. 
It  may  exist  everywhere  or  anywhere.  The  shareholders  in 
the  Company  are  a  scattered  multitude,  unknown  to  one 
another,  without  any  tangible  or  visible  coherence.  They 
constitute  the  employers  ;  to  them  belong  all  the  employers' 
responsibilities ;  the  Directors  are  merely  their  representative 
agents.  But  then  these  employers  are  totally  unaware  who 
and  where  those  whom  they  employ  are.  The  Labour  which 
at  once  creates,  and  is  created  by,  their  capital,  is  out  of  their 
sight,  out  of  their  horizon,  out  of  their  ken.  No  human 
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relationship  springs  up  between  them.  Their  obligation 
towards  those  whose  work  they  exploit  can  never  take  any  real 
form  or  clothe  itself  in  flesh  and  blood.  How  can  the  Share 
holders  ever  come  into  living  contact  with  the  nameless  masses 
who  toil  for  them  ?  They  live  at  a  hopeless  distance  from  the 
scene  of  their  labour.  There  are  no  opportunities  that  can 
ever  draw  them  together.  They  cannot  form  any  estimate  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  dark  labour  world, 
where  the  engines  clang,  and  the  looms  whiz,  and  the  furnaces 
blaze,  and  the  chimneys  belch  flames.  They  cannot  take  the 
measure  of  what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  they  cannot  follow 
the  processes,  or  judge  what  is  fair,  or  examine  the  conditions, 
or  know  what  profit  they  have  the  right  to  take.  The  world, 
by  whose  sweat  they  live,  is  far  away  out  of  the  range  of  their 
experience. 

Yet  they  have  to  answer  for  it.  They  have  made  it ;  it  has 
made  them.  By  their  behaviour  towards  it  they  are  to  be 
judged. 

It  lies  in  displaced  hordes  dropped  down  in  strange  places 
far  from  the  homes  where  it  was  bred  ;  uncounted,  ungathered, 
uncitied  ;  spread  out  in  sprawling  suburbs,  or  on  blank  marshes 
at  the  back'of  our  great  towns.  It  is  left  to  itself.  _  It  knows 
and  sees  nothing  of  those  with  whose  fortunes  it  is  so  inti 
mately  concerned.  There  is  no  intercourse  between  ^the  two 
correlative  halves  of  the  same  fact.  No  communications  pass 
between  these  associated  worlds ;  no  human  touch  makes  them 
akin. 

How,  then,  are  the  bonds  which  would  bind  them  together 
to  be  woven  ?  How  is  their  intimate  relationship  to  realize  itself 
in  equity  and  truth? 

Once  again,  it  is  Legislation  which  alone  can  cover  the 
ground  and  bridge  the  gulf. 

Law  can  reach  from  the  far  homes  of  scattered  Shareholders 
to  the  hidden  swarms  on  whose  labour  they  depend  and  for 
whose  lives  they  are  answerable. 

Law  can  see  what  they  owe  to  those  who  serve  them.  Law 
can  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which,  if  they  knew 
how,  they  would  surely  desire  to  discharge. 

Law  can  secure  that  the  conditions  of  labour  in  every  remote 
Factory  and  Workshop  are  such  as  humanity  would  impera 
tively  require. 

Law  can  give  to  Capital  the  eyes  to  see  what  its  duty  is. 

Law  is  the  expression  of  that  social  conscience  which  alone 
justifies  Capital  in  existing.  Capital,  by  itself,  in  the  form  of 
joint-stock  Companies,  has  no  means  of  exerting  this  conscience. 
It  has  no  moral  organ.  Its  Directorates  are  forbidden  by  their 
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very  nature  from  considering  anything  but  the  interests  of 
the  Companies  whose  servants  they  are. 

Some  Power  outside  itself  must  step  in  to  supply  to  Capital 
the  moral  nexus  in  its  relation  to  Labour.  It  must  be  a  Power 
which  holds  together  in  its  wide  embrace  all  the  relationships 
under  which  Capital  and  Labour  are  co-ordinated. 

This  Power  is  the  State.  The  State  has  the  moral  right  to 
assert  this  jurisdiction  over  Capital  because  without  it  Capital 
is  divorced  from  its  proper  responsibilities.  It  works  in  abstrac 
tion  from  Labour.  And  this  is  an  unnatural  and  immoral  con 
dition.  It  traverses  the  first  principles  of  concrete  life  in 
which  Capital  and  Labour  form  the  twin  constituents  of  a 
single  fact. 

The  control  of  modern  Capital  by  the  National  Law  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  Society  as  a  con 
crete  Whole. 

The  case  has  been  vested  in  its  Economic  principles  without 
any  special  reference  to  the  Christian  Code  of  Conduct;  and 
this  has  been  done  just  because  we  are  all  learning,  at  last, 
that  Political  Economy  emphasises  the  bond  of  Brotherhood 
and  looks  to  an  end  that  is  socially  and  morally  desirable.  So 
far  as  it  does  this  Christianity  accepts  its  scientific  verdict, 
and  is  ready  to  learn  from  its  experts  what  its  actual  Economic 
behaviour  ought  to  be.  It  does  not  profess  to  have  a  special 
Political  Economy  of  its  own,  but  only  to  insist  on  the  broad 
Ethical  principles  which  Political  Economy  is  bound  to  verify 
in  detail  and  exhibit  in  action. 

In  the  present  case  the  Economic  conclusions  reached  issue 
directly  out  of  the  moral  relationships  which  actually  hold 
between  Capital  and  the  Society  which  makes  Capital  possible. 
And,  if  so,  it  is  enough  to  state  them,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
sanction  under  the  Christian  Code  and  their  recommendation 
to  the  Christian  Conscience. 
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TRADE  ORGANIZATION 

BY  H.  B.  LEES  SMITH,  M.A. 
(By  kind  permission  of  the  Christian  Social  Union] 

THIS  pamphlet  is  addressed  to  those  who  have  not  read  many  of 
the  more  recent  discussions  on  Trade  Unionism.  The  writer  has  been 
asked  to  explain  to  them  what  a  modern  labour  leader  would  say  in 
support  of  his  position. 

THE  ECONOMIC  ARGUMENT 

In  industry  employers  and  workmen  face  each  other  as  buyers  and 
sellers  of  a  certain  service — labour.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  it  is 
determined,  like  the  price  of  anything  else,  by  the  "  higgling  of  the 
market ".  Hence  the  workman's  wage,  and  therefore,  in  great  part, 
his  standard  of  life,  is  dependent  upon  his  negotiations  with  his  employer. 
But  he  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  when  the  isolated  labourer  attempts 
to  bargain  with  an  employer  or  with  a  combination  of  employers  all 
the  advantages  are  on  the  other  side.  He  feels  that  he  is  by  no  means 
certain  of  obtaining  all  that  his  labour  is  worth,  when,  with  little  or  no 
money  behind  him,  and  unversed  in  bargaining,  he  faces  the  great 
firm,  with  its  masses  of  capital  and  its  skilled  negotiators,  linked 
perhaps  with  other  firms  in  a  common  wage  policy.  The  impulse  to 
combine  with  his  fellow-workmen  arises,  and  a  Trade  Union  is  formed. 
We  will  explain  more  fully  what  is  in  his  mind. 

If  one  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain  is  in  such  a  position  that,  however 
unfavourable  be  the  terms  which  he  is  offered,  he  cannot  hold  out  against 
them  for  long,  the  chances  are  against  him.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the 
other  party  can  well  afford  to  wait  indefinitely,  the  inequality  of 
strength  becomes  more  glaring.  In  consequence  of  this  the  workman 
of  to-day  feels  the  truth  of  the  words  written  by  Adam  Smith  in  1776 
— "  In  all  disputes  the  masters  can  hold  out  much  longer.  Many 
workmen  could  not  subsist  a  week,  few  could  subsist  a  month,  and 
scarce  any  a  year  without  employment.  In  the  long  run  the  workman 
may  be  as  necessary  to  his  master  as  his  master  is  to  him  ;  but  the 
necessity  is  not  so  immediate."  *  But,  with  a  Trade  Union  behind 
him,  the  workman  is  able  to  fall  back,  not  merely  upon  his  own  insigni 
ficant  savings,  but  upon  the  accumulated  funds  of  thousands  of  his 
fellows. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Cree,  the  most  acute  of  recent  critics  of  Trade  Unionism, 
will  not  accept  this  reasoning. 

Economists  write  as  if  a  total  or  partial  stoppage  of  work  meant  to 
an  employer  only  a  little  less  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  to  the 
workman  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Now  men  of  business  know  that  most  employers  work  largely  with 
borrowed  capital,  and  that  their  own  capital  is  often  a  small  part  of  the 
total  amount  of  capital  employed.  They  must  pay  interest  on  their 
borrowed  capital,  and  the  stoppage  of  work  through  a  strike,  or  a  number 
of  machines  standing  idle,  often  means  not  less  profit,  but  an  absolute 
loss,  and,  if  long  continued,  total  ruin.2 

But  the  argument  of  the  economist  is  that  the  employer  has  the 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  chap.  viii. 

*  Criticism  of  the  Theory  of  Trade  Unions,  p.  2(1. 
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advantage  over  the  isolated  worker.  To  point  out  that  if  there  is 
"  a  stoppage  of  work  through  a  strike  ",  that  is,  if  the  workmen  are 
no  longer  acting  separately,  but  have  combined,  the  advantage  dis 
appears,  confirms  instead  of  refuting  the  reasoning. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  BARGAINING 

There  are  other  disadvantages  pressing  upon  the  workman  who 
stands  alone.  Negotiation  is  a  business  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  the 
business  of  a  manual  worker.  His  function  is  to  labour.  It  is,  however, 
the  special  work  of  the  employer.  He,  or  his  representatives,  know 
the  condition  of  the  market,  can  calculate  how  much  the  labour  of  the 
workman  is  worth  to  them,  and  can  also  form  a  shrewd  opinion  of 
how  little  he  will  accept.  Negotiations  over  wages  between  the  employer 
and  the  labourer  thus  resolve  themselves  into  a  match  between  a  pro 
fessional  and  an  amateur.  Again  the  chances  are  against  the  workman, 
and  again  he  saves  himself  by  his  Trade  Union.  The  officers  of  his 
Union  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  do,  and  ought  not  to  spend  his  time 
in  doing,  for  himself.  They  make  it  their  work  to  know  the  state  of 
the  trade,  to  enter  into  the  intricate  calculations  often  needed  for 
piece-work  systems,  and  to  meet  the  employers  on  equal  terms.  Those 
who  follow  the  proceedings  of  conciliation  boards  know  that  the  work 
men's  representatives  are  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  foremost 
employers  of  labour.  Besides,  they  depend  for  their  livelihood  only 
upon  the  men  themselves,  and  their  claws  are  not  drawn  by  the  fear 
of  being  victimized,  which  faces  an  ordinary  workman  if  he  puts  him 
self  at  the  head  of  a  demand  for  better  conditions.  When  the  middle- 
class  worker  is  faced  by  the  same  difficulty  he  meets  it  by  the  same 
device.  Authors,  for  instance,  whose  business  is  to  write  and  not  to 
bargain,  often  feel  themselves  to  be  too  much  in  the  power  of  their 
publishers.  Hence,  in  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  a  new 
profession,  that  of  authors'  agents,  who  do  for  their  clients  much  that 
a  Trade  Union  leader  does  for  his  followers. 

OTHER  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOUR 

We  have,  hitherto,  spoken  only  of  wages.  But  the  welfare  of  the 
workman  depends  just  as  much  upon  the  provisions  made  to  keep  the 
factory  clean  and  healthy,  to  regulate  the  length  and  intensity  of  his 
labour,  to  guard  him  from  accident,  and  to  compensate  him  if  accident 
occurs.  Here  the  isolated  workman  is  still  less  able  to  defend  himself, 
and  here  again  the  Union  steps  in.  In  many  Unions  the  time  of  the 
officials  is  more  fully  occupied  by  these  subjects  than  by  questions  of 
wages.  The  proportion  that  this  work  assumes  in  a  large  Society 
can  be  seen  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  Manifesto  to  Non-Unionists, 
just  issued  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  : — 

During  the  year  1903 — the  last  for  which  the  complete  returns 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  available — 497  railway  men  were 
killed,  and  14,356  were  injured  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Amal 
gamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  realized  that  many  of  these 
accidents  might  be  prevented,  and  would  be  prevented,  if  steps  were 
taken  to  remove  unnecessary  dangers.  Below  are  particulars  of 
dangerous  cases  dealt  with  during  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  85  per  cent,  of  the  cases  taken  up,  the  A.S.R.S.  have 
been  successful  in  causing  improvements  to  be  made. 

Another  fruitful  case  of  accidents  is  long  hours.  Upon  this  question 
the  A.S.R.S.  has  taken  a  firm  stand,  and  by  all  the  means  at  its  disposal 
has  worked  in  the  direction  of  getting  the  well-known  excessive  hours 
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reduced  to  reasonable  periods.  During  the  last  four-and-a-half  years 
no  less  than  233  complaints  were  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
A.S.R.S. 

Then,  again,  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  at  the 
Head  Office  in  advising  members  how  to  act  with  a  view  to  securing 
adequate  compensation  for  injuries  received,  and  in  taking  legal  pro 
ceedings  whenever  friendly  negotiations  have  failed  to  secure  justice. 
During  the  last  four-and-a-half  years  no  less  than  348  fatal  cases  were 
dealt  with,  and  the  lump  sums  obtained  as  compensation  totalled 
^49,716  95.  i  id. 

In  many  other  directions  the  interests  of  our  members  have  been 
protected  legally,  and  of  the  161  legal  cases  we  have  had  during  the 
period  under  notice,  122  have  been  successful. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  State  has  stepped  in  and  taken  the  res 
ponsibility  of  defending  the  workman  upon  its  own  shoulders.  But 
even  then  the  Union  still  has  a  work  to  do.  It  has  to  ensure  that  the 
law  is  enforced,  and  that  the  worst  employers  are  thus  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  best.  How  this  is  effected  may  be  seen  by  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  writer  by  a  Lancashire  cottonweaver  : — 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  Secretaries  of  Trade  Unions  to  write  to 
the  Inspectors,  if  there  are  any  complaints  about  running  over-time. 
Still,  it  is  not  known  to  the  public.  It  is  about  seven  years  since  I  was 
on  the  Committee  of  the  —  —  Association,  having  been  elected  to  go 
on  as  a  delegate  to  the  —  -  Amalgamation  Meeting,  which  was  held 
every  six  weeks.  I  brought  before  the  meeting,  on  my  own  accord, 
about  our  mill  running  over-time.  The  day  I  went  to  the  meeting  the 
mill  should  have  stopped  running  at  12.30,  but  I  came  out  of  the  mill 

at  12.50,  and  it  was  still  running.     Mr. ,  our  Secretary,  told  me  he 

would  see  to  it,  but  he  told  me  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one,  because  if 
it  got  to  the  ears  of  the  Masters'  Federation  I  should  be  victimized.  In 
less  than  fourteen  days  the  Inspectors  appeared  and  caught  them 
running  over-time.  The  sequel  was  £60. 

CRITICISMS  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM 

These  considerations  furnish  the  first  line  in  the  defence  of  Trade 
Unionism.  But  we  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  unless  we  explain 
thoroughly  the  views  of  its  opponents.  Now,  therefore,  for  a  time 
we  shall  assume  the  role  of  a  critic  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  arguments 
used  up  to  the  present  refer  only  to  "  short  run  "  effects.  They  merely 
explain  how  a  workman  may  make  a  better  bargain  with  his  employer, 
and  there  they  leave  the  matter.  But  it  must  not  be  left  there,  for, 
whatever  wage  the  workman  obtains,  other  forces  are  brought  into 
play  which  "  in  the  long  run  "  dominate  the  situation.  In  order  to 
trace  these  "long  run"  effects  we  must  make  a  short  incursion  into 
economic  theory. 

Capital  is  drawn  to,  or  repelled  from,  a  trade  by  the  profits  which 
are  to  be  obtained  in  it.  If  these  profits  rise  above  the  normal  level 
new  employers  are  attracted  into  the  trade,  while  those  already  there 
increase  their  scale  of  production.  Thus  the  eventual  result  is  that 
the  output  of  the  trade  is  increased,  the  prices  of  its  products  fall,  and 
profits  sink  back  to  the  normal  level.  Similarly,  if  the  profits  are  reduced 
below  the  normal  level,  the  capital  in  the  trade  gradually  diminishes. 
The  supply  of  its  products,  therefore,  decreases,  and  their  prices  rise 
until  the  profits  are  once  again  at  the  normal  level.  How  does  this 
reasoning  affect  Trade  Unions?  It  is  argued  that  it  leads  to  the  con 
clusion  that,  with  or  without  them,  the  wages  in  a  trade  are  "  in  the 
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long  run  "  determined  at  a  certain  level  by  the  forces  of  supply  or 
demand.  No  combination  of  employers  can  for  long  force  them  below 
it,  and  no  Union  can  keep  them  above  it.  Unions,  therefore,  it  is 
claimed,  are  unnecessary  for  defence  and  useless  for  aggression. 

To  follow  the  argument,  let  us  imagine  a  trade  in  which,  to  begin 
with,  free  competition  reigns  supreme.  There  is  no  combination  among 
either  employers  or  workmen.  The  profits  of  the  employers  and  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  are  about  the  same  as  similar  capital,  enterprise, 
skill,  and  industry  could  obtain  elsewhere.  Now  imagine  the  employer 
to  succeed  in  forcing  the  workman  to  accept  lower  wages.  Is  a  Union 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  raise  them  back  again?  No,  answer  its 
critics,  for  the  action  of  the  employers  will  "  in  the  long  run  "  defeat 
itself.  Profits  were  at  the  normal  level  before.  Now  that  wages  have 
been  reduced,  they  are  above  the  normal  level.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that,  if  this  is  so,  capital  eventually  enters  the  trade.  Hence 
the  demand  for  labour  in  it  rises.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  workmen 
are  receiving  less  than  with  similar  skill  and  industry  they  can  earn 
elsewhere,  their  numbers  gradually  diminish.  Thus,  while  on  the  one 
side  employers  are  seeking  for  more  labour,  on  the  other,  men  are 
steadily  drifting  away.  To  this  there  can  be  only  one  end.  Wages 
will  rise  again.  Hence,  the  fact  that  employers  beat  wages  down,  has 
itself,  without  any  Trade  Union,  set  into  operation  forces  which,  in 
the  long  run,  beat  them  up  again.  From  this  it  is  argued  that  a  Union 
is  unnecessary. 

By  parallel  reasoning,  if  the  workmen  on  their  part  assume  the 
offensive,  form  a  Union,  and  succeed  in  forcing  their  wages  above 
those  earned  by  similar  industry  and  skill  elsewhere,  capital  leaves  the 
trade,  and  more  labour  seeks  to  enter  it.  Hence,  at  the  same  moment 
that  fewer  men  are  wanted,  more  are  looking  for  places,  and  wages 
must,  in  the  long  run,  fall  to  the  old  level.  For  aggressive  purposes, 
therefore,  Unions  are  powerless.  The  argument  is  summed  up  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cree :  "While  the  terms  of  a  particular  bargain  are  of  importance 
to  the  individual  workman  and  employer  concerned,  they  are  not  of 
much  importance  to  the  workmen  and  employers  as  a  whole,  as  there 
is  always  a  compensating  action  going  on  which  is  bringing  back  wages 
to  a  true  economical  point."  1 

This  is  the  main  criticism  of  Trade  Unionism.  It  must  be  said  at 
once  that  it  contains  a  considerable  element  of  truth.  Its  value  is 
that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  a  proper  perspective  of  the  limits  to  the 
possibilities  of  Trade  Union  action.  We  are  prevented  from  sharing  the 
extravagant  hopes  of  some  of  its  advocates,  but  we  are  at  the  same 
time  saved  from  the  equally  extravagant  fears  of  some  of  its  opponents. 

THE  ANSWER 

The  Trade  Unionist,  however,  has  his  reply.  Even  if  wages  will 
eventually  reach  "  a  true  economical  point  ",  this  is  only  to  take 
place  "  in  the  long  run  ".  But  how  long  is  the  run?  If,  for  instance, 
wages  are  forced  below  the  true  economical  point,  what  length  of  time 
will  elapse  before  sufficient  men  have  moved  into  other  trades  to  raise 
them  back  again?  If,  moreover,  the  tendency  is  for  these  other  trades 
also  to  be  dominated  by  combinations  of  employers,  what  is  the  work 
man  to  do  then?  These  questions  may  refer  only  to  "  short  run  " 
effects,  but  meanwhile  the  workman  is  the  loser.  The  short  run  of 
economic  theory  may  cut  a  considerable  length  out  of  his  working  life. 

1  A  Criticism  of  the  Theory  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  i ;. 
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If  he  always  bears  the  brunt  of  the  fluctuations  of  wages  while  the 
masters  always  reap  the  advantage,  the  average  of  his  wages  will  clearly 
be  lowered.  Why  should  he  tolerate  such  a  position?  Trade  Unions 
enable  him  to  resist  this  downward  pressure,  and  perhaps  to  substitute 
an  upward  pressure  in  his  own  favour. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  TRADE  UNION 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  general  principles  of  Trade 
Unionism.  But  our  account  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
description  of  their  government  and  of  the  men  who  control  them. 

A  large  Trade  Union  generally  has  a  separate  branch  or  lodge  in 
every  district  where  a  few  of  its  members  are  employed.  The  Amal 
gamated  Society  of  Engineers,  for  instance,  has  676  branches,  scattered 
throughout  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  has  even  a  few  in  the  United  States.  The  central  govern 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  Committee.  The  General  Secretary, 
the  outstanding  figure  in  the  Society,  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  work,  and  receives  a  salary  of  from  ^150  to  ^300  a  year.  The 
Executive  Committee  usually  consists  of  men  still  employed  at  the 
trade,  and  coming  up  to  the  head  office  at  certain  intervals  to  hold 
their  meetings.  In  some  Unions,  however,  for  example,  in  those  of 
the  Engineers  and  the  Boiler  Makers,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  also  are  permanent  officials.  The  work  of  the  branches  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  branch  Secretaries,  who  seldom  receive  any 
payment.  These  men  spend  hours  each  night  after  having  already 
done  the  day's  work  of  an  ordinary  man,  in  masses  of  inglorious  labour, 
such  as  keeping  accounts,  writing  minutes,  corresponding  with  employers, 
and  preparing  reports  for  the  head  office,  inspired  by  a  devotion  not 
unlike  that  found  among  those  who  do  the  voluntary  work  of  many 
religious  bodies. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  constitution  of  a  Trade 
Union  is  also  met  with  in  that  of  a  nation.  How  much  power  is  to  be 
given  to  the  local  authorities,  and  how  much  retained  at  head  quarters? 
The  reason  that  we  refer  to  this  is  that  one  point  in  the  answer  given 
by  most  of  the  larger  Unions  is  of  peculiar  importance.  Strike  pay  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  Executive  Committee.  If  a  local  branch 
comes  out  on  strike  without  the  consent  of  head  quarters  it  must  do 
so  at  its  own  expense.  Any  action  which  depletes  the  funds  of  the 
Society  concerns  the  members  as  a  whole,  and  must  therefore  be  decided 
by  the  central  officials,  who  represent  the  interests  of  all.  The  effective 
power  to  strike  does  not,  therefore,  rest  with  those  who  are  in  the 
heat  of  the  conflict,  but  with  men  who,  often  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  view  the  situation  coolly  as  an  incident  of  their  daily  business. 
Their  personal  bias,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  peace. 
The  General  Secretary  of  an  established  Union  has  little  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  from  a  conflict.  He  will  be  involved  in  an  immensity  of 
labour  and  anxiety.  If  it  succeeds  he  personally  is  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  before.  If  it  fails,  discontent  with  his  administration 
breaks  out,  rival  candidates  appear  as  his  time  for  re-election  approaches, 
and  he  may  have  to  fight  hard  even  to  keep  his  position.  So  it  happens 
that  Trade  Union  officials  are  more  often  engaged  in  holding  their 
followers  back  than  in  urging  them  on.  Few  of  them  escape  being 
denounced  for  cowardice,  and  are  often  accused  of  having  been"  nobbled" 
by  the  employers.  The  "  paid  agitator  "  pictured  by  newspapers  is 
a  very  rare  figure,  and,  when  he  is  seen,  he  is  found  among  the  most 
struggling  and  least  important  Unions.  Men  who  are  engaged  in 
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continual  negotiations  with  the  ablest  employers  of  labour,  and  whose 
decisions  involve  vast  sums  of  money,  rapidly  develop  into  professional 
men  of  the  most  cautious  type.  A  stranger  wandering  into  the  annual 
Trade  Union  Congress,  and  looking  down  on  the  rows  of  delegates, 
with  their  resolute  faces,  their  neat  clothes,  and  their  clear-cut  speech, 
might  imagine  that  he  was  present  at  a  gathering  of  leading  business 
administrators.  The  idea  of  the  ordinary  Trade  Union  official  as 
a  "  paid  agitator  "  is  found  more  frequently  among  those  who  never 
meet  one,  than,  among  the  employers  of  labour  who  deal  with  hjm 
face  to  face.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  on  terms  of  cordial 
friendship  with  him,  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name.  Two  years 
ago  a  testimonial  was  subscribed  for  "  Mabon  "  (William  Abraham, 
M.P.),  the  most  conspicuous  labour  leader  who  has  been  known  among 
the  South  Wales  miners.  It  was  initiated  by  the  employers,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  subscriptions  came  from  them. 

FRIENDLY  BENEFITS 

A  common  mistake  is  the  belief  that  the  main  part  of  the  expendi 
ture  of  a  Trade  Union  is  for  fighting  purposes.  The  strike  is,  indeed, 
the  weapon  which  it  always  holds  in  reserve  ;  but,  in  addition,  each 
member  usually  looks  to  it  to  enable  him  to  provide,  by  his  own  fore 
thought,  against  many  of  the  contingencies  of  life.  If  he  is  out  of 
work,  or  ill,  or  if  an  accident  strikes  him  down,  it  comes  to  his  aid. 
When  he  dies  it  saves  him  from  a  pauper's  burial.  In  some  cases  it 
supports  him  in  his  old  age.  All  this  it  does  out  of  the  savings  of  himself 
and  his  fellow-members.  At  a  liberal  estimate  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  average  expenditure  of  Trade  Unions  is  on  strikes  or  disputes. 
The  following  figures,  published  in  the  latest  Report  on  Trade  Unions 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  worth  careful  attention.1 

EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  100  PRINCIPAL  UNIONS  DURING 
THE  TEN  YEARS  FROM  1895-1904 

Total  expenditure £16,060,000. 

Expenditure  on  "Disputes"  or  "  Strikes  "     £2,343,000,  or  14-6  per  cent. 

Expenditure  on  Unemployed  or  Out  of 

Work  Benefit £3,608,000,  or  22-5  per  cent. 

Expenditure  on  Other  Benefits  (princi 
pally  sick,  accident,  funeral,  and  super 
annuation  or  old  age)  £6,658,000,  or  41-4  per  cent. 

Expenditure  on  Working,  and  Miscel 
laneous  expenses  £3,45 1,000,  or  21-5  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  only  14-6  per  cent,  of  the 
expenditure  has  been  on  strikes.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  dis 
tinguishing  payments  to  the  Unemployed  from  payments  due  to 
a  dispute,  as  unemployed  benefit  is  often  given  to  those  whose  non- 
employment  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  a  strike.  The  Report 
states  that  in  such  cases  the  amount  has  been  estimated,  where  possible, 
and  treated  as  dispute  benefit.  It  is,  however,  best  to  allow  for  some 
miscalculation,  and  merely  to  say  that  certainly  not  more  than  20 
per  cent.,  or  one-fifth,  is  spent  upon  strikes. 

Some  of  these  benefits  can,  of  course,  be  provided  by  Friendly  Societies ; 
but  the  most  important  of  them,  the  "  Unemployed  Benefit  ",  upon 
which  alone  more  is  spent  than  upon  strikes,  is  peculiar  to  Trade 

1  Report  of  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
Trade  Union  in  1902-4,  Cd.  2838,  pp.  15,  7,  23. 
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Unions.  The  persons  who  know  with  most  certainty  whether  a  man 
is  genuinely  unemployed  or  not  are  those  who  work  day  by  day  at 
his  side.  Hence  Trade  Unions,  consisting  of  men  working  together  at 
the  same  trade,  at  present  stand  out  as  incomparably  the  most  success 
ful  agencies  for  the  relief  of  unemployment. 

We  have  stated  the  main  considerations  upon  which  a  judgement 
of  Trade  Unions  should  depend.  We  cannot  enter  in  detail  into  the 
different  methods  adopted  by  each  of  them.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
denied  that  these  methods  may  sometimes  be  mischievous,  as,  for 
example,  although  this  device  is  disappearing,  when  a  Union  puts 
unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
trade.  But  the  readers  for  whom  this  pamphlet  is  written  should 
remember  that  they  are  likely  to  hear  much  more  of  the  attacks  on 
Trade  Unions  than  of  their  defence.  Lately,  for  instance,  the  most 
common  charge  has  been  that  some  Unions  try  to  prevent  one  man  from 
earning  more  than  others.  It  must  be  said  frankly  that  Trade  Unions 
are  not  without  faults.  Where  they  have  hindered  men  doing  their 
best  and  fullest  work  they  have  done  wrong,  and  tended  to  bring  their 
movement  into  discredit.  There  are,  however,  qualifying  circum 
stances.  The  charge  is  not  brought  against  those  who  are  paid  piece- 
wages,  and  the  great  majority  of  Trade  Unionists  work  under  that 
system.  In  those  cases  of  payment  by  time,  where  the  evil  occurs,  the 
explanation  is  often  as  follows.  There  are  many  "jobs"  on  which 
a  gang  of  men  have  to  work  together,  so  that  the  pay  of  all  must  be 
the  same.  But  the  strength  of  all  is  not  the  same.  An  inevitable 
dilemma  therefore  presents  itself.  Either  the  weaker  must  be  driven 
beyond  their  strength,  or  the  stronger  must  work  below  their  strength. 
Employers  naturally  find  it  well  worth  while  to  pay  the  most  powerful 
man  a  little  extra,  or  to  give  him  a  glass  of  beer  to  work  to  the  top  of 
his  strength,  and  so  to  compel  the  rest  to  hustle  after  him.  But  the 
others  naturally  protest  against  being  driven  beyond  their  powers  by 
these  "  sloggers  "  or  "  chasers  ".  To  them  it  appears  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  pay  one  man  a  few  pence  extra  in  order 
to  "  sweat  "  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work  out  of  the  rest  without 
paying  for  it.  Thus,  even  in  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  least  defensible 
devices  of  Trade  Unionism,  there  are  distinctly  two  sides  to  the  question. 

In  any  case,  our  judgement  of  Trade  Unionism  should  be  formed  on 
the  general  principles  for  which  it  stands,  rather  than  on  its  incidental 
merits  or  defects.  Nothing  is  so  mischievous  as  to  attack  Trade  Unions 
in  general  because  of  particular  methods  adopted  by  some  of  them. 
Those  at  fault  are  not  improved  by  indiscriminate  onslaughts  on  their 
good  and  bad  characteristics  alike.  The  better-conducted  are  embit 
tered  by  the  injustice,  and  taught  to  believe  that  the  more  comfortable 
classes  can  be  moved  by  nothing  but  force. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  future  historian  may  point  to  our  discussions  on  Trade  Unionism 
as  a  curious  example  of  a  lack  of  proper  perspective.  He  may  see  that 
their  real  importance  lay  in  their  political  effect,  and  not  in  the  merely 
economic  questions  of  whether  they  raised  or  lowered  wages,  or  whether 
they  helped  or  hindered  trade.  Political  philosophers  have  insisted  that 
in  order  to  ensure  the  qualities  required  for  democratic  government 
the  active  citizens  should  have  the  opportunity  for  continuous  experi 
ence  in  the  conduct  of  self-governing  institutions.  There  are  now 
sixty-three  working-men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom  fifty-six 
are  Trade  Union  officials.  Many  observers  have  been  surprised  at  the 
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ease  with  which  they  have  adjusted  themselves  to  that  assembly,  and 
at  the  great  respect  which  they  command  there.  But  this  was  expected 
by  all  who  knew  much  of  our  artisan  life.  The  country  is  covered  by 
a  network  of  self-governing  institutions  in  which  the  energetic  young 
workman  is  continually  training  himself  in  the  arts  of  a  representative 
assembly.  He  spends  night  after  night  each  week  in  helping  to  adminis 
ter  Trade  Unions,  Co-operative  Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  Working 
Men's  Clubs,  or  the  organizations  attached  to  many  religious  bodies. 
These  are  the  sources  from  which  the  capacity  for  self-government  is 
drawn,  and  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  Trade  Union. 

Let  us  follow  the  career  of  a  young  workman  who  is  destined  to 
represent  his  fellows  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  begins  as  an  active 
member  of  his  Trade  Union  branch.  He  is  soon  elected  on  to  its  Com 
mittee,  and  finally  becomes  its  Secretary.  Then,  during  a  course  of 
years,  his  reputation  spreads  through  the  other  branches  in  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  he  wins  a  seat  on  the  Council  or  Board  of  Guardians  of 
his  town,  becomes  known  as  one  of  its  leading  local  administrators,  and 
so  prepares  himself  for  wider  spheres.  A  vacancy  occurs  at  last  on 
the  Central  Executive  Committee.  Many  candidates  are  nominated, 
but  he,  no  longer  young,  triumphs  over  them.  More  years  pass,  and 
then  the  great  opportunity  arrives.  The  General  Secretary  dies,  or 
retires,  and  the  Union  is  agitated  by  the  contest  for  the  succession. 
Eager  canvassing  begins,  manifestoes  are  issued  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  the  different  candidates,  many  of  them  well-known  figures 
already.  At  last  our  friend  wins  the  position  for  which,  when  he  started 
his  upward  course,  there  were  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
possible  competitors.  Now  comes  a  period  of  still  greater  responsibility, 
in  which  he  plays  his  part  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  one  of  our 
national  industries.  Finally,  he  is  elected  to  represent  an  industrial 
constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  it  surprising  that  he  does 
not  compare  so  unfavourably  with  rising  barristers,  or  young  men 
with  family  influence,  but  no  personal  achievement  behind  them  ? 

It  is,  then,  as  a  training  ground  for  self-government  that  Trade 
Unionism  may  most  profoundly  modify  the  course  of  our  history. 
Already  it  is  remarkable  that  the  political  labour  movement  in  Great 
Britain  is  following  a  course  which  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  parallel 
movements  on  the  Continent.  One  reason  is  that  here  it  is  dominated 
by  practical  administrators  trained  in  the  school  of  Trade  Unionism. 
Not  only,  too,  do  Trade  Unions  train  our  artisans  in  democracy,  but 
they  prove  them  to  be  ready  for  it.  For  here  we  have  already  great 
self-governing  institutions  which  have  arisen,  not  from  legislation 
and  not  from  the  patronage  of  the  more  comfortable  classes — for  they 
have  feared  and  tried  to  strangle  them — but  from  the  natural  genius 
of  our  people. 
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(By  kind  permission  of  the  Christian  Social  Union} 

OF  all  social  problems  that  of  "  the  unemployed  "  is,  by  common 
consent,  the  most  urgent.  At  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  "  this  is  tke  most  vital  and  urgent 
question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ". 

The  Evil. — The  evil  is  not  to  be  measured  by  statistics  of  the 
number  of  men  "  out-of-work ".  It  is  not  merely  that,  even  in 
the  well-organized  trades,  from  two  to  four  out  of  every  hundred 
workmen  are  unemployed  at  the  best  of  times — a  percentage  which 
rises  occasionally  in  times  of  bad  trade  to  ten  or  twenty  per  cent., 
and  among  unskilled  labourers  to  an  unknown  height.  The  gravest 
part  of  the  problem  is  the  "  under-employment  " — often  chronic — of 
the  whole  class  of  casual  workers,  numbering  probably  millions  of 
male  labourers  (not  all  unskilled),  and  thousands  of  women,  especially 
"  out-workers ". 

The  irregularity  and  intermittence  of  casual  employment  have,  at 
the  best  of  times,  demoralizing  effects  on  family  life  and  personal 
character.  In  seasons  of  depression  these  become  ruinous.  To  these 
deteriorating  influences  literally  millions  are  now  exposed. 

Origins  of  the  Evil. — We  need  not  here  inquire  to  what  extent 
these  evils  (and  especially  the  practice  of  intermittent  casual  employ 
ment)  have  been  originated  or  intensified  by  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  enormous  growth  of  towns  in  the 
nineteenth,  or  by  the  competitive  world-commerce  that  characterizes 
the  twentieth.  What  is  clear  is  that  to-day,  not  only  do  new  inven 
tions  or  changes  of  fashion  or  trade  occasionally  deprive  thousands  of 
blameless  families  of  their  accustomed  livelihood,  and  both  cyclical 
and  seasonal  depressions  recurrently  throw  tens  of  thousands  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but,  even  in  good  times,  the  very 
system  of  casual  employment  for  a  day's  work  or  a  few  hours'  work 
at  a  time,  without  any  organized  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  time, 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  house 
holds  to  maintain  a  regular,  provident,  and  thrifty  existence. 

The  Causes  Economic  not  "Personal". — These  and  other  such  con 
siderations  point  to  the  fact  that  the  root  causes  of  the  evil  are  eco 
nomic,  and  have  less  to  do  with  the  "  character  "  of  the  workers 
than  with  the  industrial  conditions  which  society  has  allowed  to 
develop.  Hence,  in  recent  years,  the  change  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  A  few  years  ago  "  unemployed  "  was  a  term  of  blame  ; 
now  it  is  a  term  of  pity.  We  hear  less  than  we  did  about  "  ne'er-do- 
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wells  ",  "  loafers,"  and  so  forth.  For  we  have  learnt  by  intricate 
investigation  that  though  character  is  priceless,  and  technical  training 
important,  yet  the  possession  neither  of  good  character  nor  of  technical 
skill  by  all  would  wholly  remove  the  causes  of  unemployment,  and 
those  of  the  still  graver  evil  of  irregular  "  under-employment  "  which 
lie  in  the  forms  of  business  organization  which  the  wage-earners  cannot 
themselves  alter. 

National  Responsibility. — Besides,  and  partly  because  of  these  con 
siderations,  a  new  moral  conception  of  corporate  or  national  responsi 
bility  has  arisen.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility  upon  the 
workless  themselves.  *: 

Men  who,  for  instance,  in  middle  life,  are  cast  out  of  their  employ 
ment  by  a  change  of  commercial  process,  or  some  other  industrial 
cause,  are  under  present  economic  conditions  practically  helpless. 
Too  old,  unsuited  to  learn  a  new  trade,  they  rapidly  drift  into  a 
condition  of  vague  and  hopeless  wandering.  Those  who  can  obtain 
no  better  means  of  livelihood  than  the  demoralizing  casual  labour 
of  the  docks  and  wharves,  or  of  the  "  sweated  "  home-working  trades, 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  make  these  occupations  into  sources  of 
regular  weekly  incomes,  or  avoid  being  reduced  to  starvation  level 
whenever  trade  is  bad. 

We  have  learnt,  in  fact,  that  the  main  causes  of  unemployment 
being  economic,  "  charity  "  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a  solution,  and 
that  the  "  Poor  Law  "  is  not  only  no  remedy  but  harsh  and  even 
cruel,  because  it  inflicts  the  stigma  of  pauperism  upon  those  who  are 
compelled  by  want  of  regular  employment  to  seek  its  aid. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  remedy  in  the  direction  of  a  better 
ordering  of  industrial  conditions,  and  to  national  co-operation  to 
this  end. 

The  "  Unemployed "  and  the  "  Unemployable  ".—The  first  step 
towards  real  remedy  lies  in  drawing  clearly  the  distinction  between 
"  unemployed  "  and  "  unemployable  ".  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  quite  inevitable  tendency  for  the  one  to  become  the  other. 
The  "  unemployed  "  of  one  year  may  be  the  "  unemployable  "  of 
the  next.  When  a  workman  becomes  workless,  and  for  months,  or 
even  years,  is  left  to  himself,  and  to  wander  hither  and  thither  for 
work  he  cannot  find,  he  rapidly  degenerates.  First,  his  trade  position 
is  broken,  then  his  home,  and  then  his  heart.  This  is  the  fate  of 
thousands  now  designated  "  unemployable  ",  who  once  were  skilled 
and  honourable  workmen. 

Physically  and  Mentally  Defective. — But  beyond  these  are  the  aged, 
the  physically  weak,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  epileptics,  consumptives,  and  inebriates.  Finally, 
there  is  the  comparatively  small  class  of  those  who  might  work  but 
will  not. 

All  these  classes  need,  and  should  receive,  separate  treatment. 
The  State  (i.  e.,  we  ourselves,  in  our  corporate  capacity)  should  save 
these,  the  industrially  "  lost ".  Even  those  reluctant  to  work  should 
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be  saved  "  so  as  by  fire  ",  and  set  to  work  in  colonies  of  a  penal  but 
reformatory  kind,  of  which  we  have  a  good  example  in  that  of  Merx- 
plas,  in  Belgium.  The  problem  of  whether  provision  for  old  age, 
upon  a  large  scale,  should  be  made  from  national  resources  must  be 
faced.  For  the  physically  and  mentally  incompetent,  houses  of  con 
solation  and  redemption  should  be  established. 

Positive  Remedies. — A  short  leaflet  can  give  few  details.  But  it 
is  clear  that  when  the  classes  named  above  have  been  eliminated,  the 
problem  of  "  unemployment "  will  be  shorn  of  half  its  horror.  We 
shall  then  have  to  deal  with  the  industrial  problem  only,  great  in 
extent,  terrible  in  its  results,  and  ever  expanding,  but  confined  to  its 
legitimate  dimensions  and  character. 

The  unemployed,  whose  condition  constitutes  this  problem,  may 
be  divided  into  (a)  those  who,  at  the  best  of  times,  are  only  inter 
mittently  employed — e.  g.,  dock  and  wharf  labourers,  out-workers  in 
sweated  trades,  &c.  ;  (£)  those  workless  through  seasonal  causes — e.g., 
house  painters  and  stone-masons  in  winter  ;  (c)  those  workless  through 
temporary  depression  of  trade ;  and  (d)  those  workless  through 
changes  in  the  methods  or  the  localities  or  the  products  of  industry. 

The  first  and  principal  step  must  be  to  substitute  organization  for 
anarchy  in  industry,  where  that  anarchy  is  demonstrably  injuring  the 
weaker  among  us.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  expand  the  Labour 
Exchanges  which  have  been  tentatively  established  under  the  Unem 
ployed  Workmen's  Act,  1905,  into  a  complete  national  system,  under 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  in  which  all  labourers  not  in  regular  employ 
ment  of  a  continuous  character  should  register  themselves,  with  the 
object  of  so  dovetailing  the  jobs  offered  as  to  make  employment  con 
tinuous  for  each  worker,  though  still  given  only  intermittently  by 
each  employer — as  is  now  done,  for  instance,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
case  of  trained  nurses  for  the  sick?  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by 
legislation,  to  compel  those  employers  who  could  not,  or  did  not, 
choose  to  guarantee  a  minimum  period  of  regular  employment  to 
their  wage-earners,  and  who  wished  to  continue  taking  on  men  for 
the  day  or  by  the  hour,  to  hire  those  men  through  the  Labour  Exchange 
only,  so  as  to  enable  the  demoralizing  systems  to  be  made  as  little 
demoralizing  as  possible?  There  would  then  be  only  a  residuum 
waxing  and  waning  according  to  the  industrial  circumstances  of  each 
locality,  for  whom  no  employment  at  all  could  be  found. 

The  second  step  must  be  to  equalize,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  present  varying  aggregate  volume  of  demand  for  labour.  We 
cannot  control  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  weather,  changes  of  fashion, 
alteration  of  industrial  processes,  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  or  the  con 
sumers'  caprices.  It  may  be  difficult  indefinitely  to  extend  the  sort 
of  intelligently  deliberate  adjustment  of  production  to  demand  such 
as  distinguishes  the  highly  organized  co-operative  movement.  But 
something  effective  could  probably  be  done  by  concentrating  the 
Government  and  municipal  orders  for  new  workshops,  new  buildings, 
painting  and  renovating  existing  structures,  non-urgent  printing,  and 
even  the  annual  embodiment  of  militia  regiments  for  training,  upon 
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those  seasons  of  the  year,  and  those  years  in  the  numerical  cycles,  in 
which  the  aggregate  volume  of  demand  for  labour  is  lowest. 

The  third  step  must  be  for  the  community,  as  a  whole,  to  deal 
wisely,  humanely,  and  without  dishonour,  in  each  case  according  to 
its  needs,  with  the  ultimate  residuum,  numerically  great  or  small, 
individually  blameless  or  culpable,  fit  or  "  unemployable  ",  that  it 
finds  upon  its  hands.  For  the  able-bodied  adults  who  find  themselves 
workless  there  should  be  provided,  not  artificially  created  work  at 
wages,  but  temporary  subsistence  in  return  for  training  (physical, 
mental,  and  technological)  in  order  to  fit  them,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  (a)  for  more  efficient  work  in  their  old  trades,  if  these 
are  only  temporarily  depressed,  (&)  to  take  up  new  trades,  (c)  to  migrate 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  their  labour  is  wanted,  or 
(d)  to  emigrate,  if  they  so  desire,  to  new  lands. 

For  all  this,  the  inevitable  discipline  and  systematic  regimen  of 
residential  farm  colonies,  and  day  or  residential  industrial  or  technical 
schools,  should  afford  the  necessary  machinery  for  providing  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  husband  and  father  (with  home  aliment  for  the 
family)  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  "  industrial  malingering ",  and 
invigorate  instead  of,  like  the  workhouse,  demoralizing  the  patient. 

For  any  who  may  prove  recalcitrant,  or  incurably  idle,  we  must  try 
the  more  drastic  cure  of  a  reformatory  penal  settlement. 

Conclusion. — There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are  real,  though  partial, 
remedies  for  unemployment.  But  it  is  clear,  also,  to  the  present 
writer  (though  he  cannot  commit  the  Christian  Social  Union  to  this 
view)  that,  this  tragedy  being  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  com 
petitive  system  of  industry,  there  can  be  no  permanent  remedy  except 
in  the  substitution  of  the  co-operative  for  the  competitive  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation. 

The  Religious  Principle. — Further,  in  all  these  considerations  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  stern  tragedy  involved.  In  a  highly  organized 
state  of  society,  to  be  "  unemployed  "  is  to  be  outcast  and  lost.  It 
means  the  degradation  of  human  lives,  the  destruction  of  homes, 
and  the  breaking  of  human  hearts.  The  Church's  promulgation  of 
the  commandment,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,"  implies  our  respon 
sibility  for  those  who  seek  to  fulfil  the  sacred  law,  but  who,  under 
the  present  conditions  of  industrial  life,  cannot.  The  appeal  of  the 
workless  is  not  merely  for  the  right  to  live.  It  is  a  nobler  cry — for 
the  right  to  work  in  order  that  they  may  live,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  be  a  help  and  not  a  burden  to  society.  In  the  parable  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard — a  parable  of  the  unemployed — the  lord 
goes  forth  even  unto  the  eleventh  hour  to  give  work  to  those  who 
seek  it.  In  this  parable  is  presented  an  image  of  that  duty  which  is  now 
before  both  Church  and  Nation. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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CHARITABLE  RELIEF 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  W.  HOUGH,  VICAR  OF  LEWISHAM 

The  need  of  the  Case —  II.     BETTER  METHODS — POSITIVE. 

I.     PRESENT  METHODS-NEGATIVE.  ''  ^deration- 

i.  Careful  investigation. 
The  consequent  harm —  ii.  Family  the  unit. 

1.  Funds  misapplied.  "»•  Adequate  help. 

2.  Injury  to  character.  iv-  .PurP°se  of  rej.ief' 

v.  Importance  of  character. 

3.  Injury  to  cause  of  religion.  „ 

2.   Co-operation — 

i.  Parochial  relief  Committee. 

ii.  Co-operation  with  Poor  Law. 
iii.  With  other  charitable  agencies, 
iv.  Guild  of  Help. 

VERY  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  question 
of  Charitable  Relief,  and  it  is  a  question  to  which  we  need 
to  give  careful  and  serious  thought. 

In  the  first  place  we  recognize  the  painful  and  patent  fact 
that  in  all  our  large  towns  and  in  many  of  our  country  districts 
a  vast  extent  of  poverty  and  want  exists  ;  as  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  says  in  his  Life  and  Labour,  "  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  neighbours  in  London  are  ill  fed,  ill  clad,  and  ill  housed, 
and  are  ever  at  the  mercy  of  any  misfortune  an  ill  wind  may 
bring." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  pain  and 
injury  caused  by  such  privation. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  children  who  are  permanently 
weakened,  dwarfed,  and  stunted  in  consequence  of  an  in 
sufficiency  of  fresh  air  and  good  food,  this  insufficiency  tending 
to  the  degeneration  both  of  the  physique  and  the  morale  of 
the  race. 

For  a  time  such  degeneration  might  be  hid ;  the  influx  of 
fresh  strong  country  life  into  our  towns  brings  with  it  vigour, 
but  now  that  we  have  another  generation  town-born,  town- 
bred,  reared  in  chronic  want  sometimes  bordering  on  destitu 
tion,  we  find  a  state  of  things  that  is  a  menace  to  the  social 
well-being  of  the  whole. 

And  in  the  second  place  it  is  recognized  that  the  Church 
cannot  "  leave  it  alone  ".  "  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it."  Body  and  soul  are  so  closely  united 
that  those  who  work  among  the  poor  and  suffering  for  their 
spiritual  good  cannot  possibly  ignore  their  temporal  needs. 
The  Incarnation  manifested  in  the  Ministry  of  our  Blessed 
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Lord  has  taught  us  the  dignity  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
infinite  compassion  with  which  love  inspires  Christ's  followers 
for  every  human  need. 

Poverty  must  meet  with  compassion,  and  "  those  who  visit 
in  the  name  of  Christ  are  bound  to  strive  to  relieve  the  distress 
they  find". 

I.  But  the  methods  by  which  such  relief  has  been  adminis 
tered  by  religious  people  or  organizations  have  at  times  been 
deplorable.  Side  by  side  with  the  poor  in  town  or  country 
are  those  who  are  endowed  with  varying  degrees  of  surplus 
wealth.  Religion  teaches  these  people  that  they  must  give 
largely  of  their  substance  in  alms.  Warm  feelings  are  aroused, 
kind  hearts  are  touched  and  money  has  been  given  without 
much  thought,  just  enough  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
giver.  It  all  seems  so  simple  and  natural — we  hear  the  cry 
of  distress,  upon  the  immediate  impulse  we  give  something 
which  really  costs  us  nothing  ;  we  hear  the  words  of  gratitude, 
a  glow  of  fervour  pervades  us,  we  feel  so  good,  we  never  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  what  permanent  good  our  gift  has 
done,  and  should  be  distressed  to  find  that  the  recipient  was 
none  the  better  for  it — sometimes  the  worse. 

It  is  the  easy  thing  to  give ;  but  the  easy  thing  is  not  always 
the  best  or  even  the  right  thing. 

We  are  familiar  with  such  impulsive  and  irresponsible 
charity  and  find  it  on  every  hand.  The  frequent  calls  at  all 
hours,  especially  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  for  a  "  ticket  " 
or  money  for  a  night's  lodging.  The  kind,  unwise,  tender 
hearted  visiting  ladies  who  always  have  a  shilling  ready  for 
every  tale  of  woe.  The  people  who  will  give  to  every  chance 
beggar,  "  because  they  do  not  like  to  refuse."  Such  emotions 
are  dangerous  and  need  to  be  restrained  as  other  unbridled 
desires.  Bread  tickets,  coal  tickets,  meat  tickets  can  be  had 
for  the  asking,  often  to  be  bartered  at  less  than  their  face 
value  for  current  coin  of  the  realm.  Doles  are  showered  on 
those  who  attend  a  meeting  or  occasionally  frequent  a  place 
of  worship. 

If  one  could  gather  together  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  thus  indiscriminately  in  one  year,  what  an  amazing 
amount  it  would  be.  And  what  is  the  result  of  it  all  ?  The 
real  permanent  good  is  infinitesimal,  the  actual  harm  is  very 
great. 

Let  me  mention  three  evil  consequences  of  the  unwise 
almsgiving  that  has  been,  and  still  is  prevalent  among  Christian 
people. 

I.  Funds  are  misapplied.  Do  the  right  people  get  the 
help?  The  least  deserving  are  always  the  most  ready  to  beg, 
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and  therefore  such  almsgiving  is  creating  an  ever  increasing 
class  of  professional  beggars  who  make  an  excellent  livelihood 
by  spinning  a  plausible  tale,  mysterious  marks  are  placed  on 
the  walls  of  our  house  to  tell  the  next  beggar  with  what  re 
ception  he  is  likely  to  meet,  and  the  money  given  is  worse 
than  wasted;  while  those  who  have  still  retained  their  self- 
respect  remain  at  home,  hide  their  poverty  beneath  a  clean 
and  tidy  exterior,  so  that  the  mere  outward  observer  would 
not  detect  the  real  privation  that  exists.  It  needs  to  be 
sought.  "  I  came  to  seek  !  " 

If  people  do  not  ask  it  is  assumed  they  have  no  need,  and 
the  whole  system  becomes  a  gigantic  scramble — the  rough, 
the  strong,  the  impudent  get  all ;  the  modest,  the  shy,  the 
retiring  refuse  to  join  the  discreditable  throng. 

2.  Injury  to  the  character  of  the  recipient,  while  poverty  is 
aggravated  rather  than  relieved.  This  is  more  serious  still, 
the  money  is  not  merely  wasted  but  is  misapplied,  with 
disastrous  results. 

A  poor  district  is  what  we  call  "  relieved ",  should  we 
not  say  "  burdened  ",  by  continuous  gifts,  various  sects  strive 
one  with  another,  competing  which  can  give  the  most ;  and 
yet  in  spite  of  it  all  there  seems  no  end,  not  even  betterment ; 
the  "  daughters  of  the  horse  leech  "  ever  cry :  Give,  give !  They 
are  never  better  off,  the  homes  are  as  dirty,  the  clothes  shabby 
as  ever,  and  the  people  become  more  degraded,  less  self-respect 
ing.  It  is  inevitable;  whenever  a  family  becomes  thus  depend 
ent  on  charity  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  self-respect  to  be 
maintained.  The  evil  conditions  of  a  neighbourhood  may  be 
accentuated  by  such  unwise  action.  Undesirables  have  been 
known  to  migrate  from  other  parts  to  a  parish  where  they 
heard  a  good  deal  of  charity  was  going,  to  the  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  parish.  The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find. 
The  family  finds  help  readily  given  by  one,  they  immediately 
take  the  same  story  to  another,  without  mention  of  the  first, 
with  a  similar  result,  and  again  to  a  third  and  so  on.  It  has 
been  proved  again  and  again  that  one  family  is  receiving  help 
at  the  same  time  from  five  or  six  different  organizations  with 
out  the  donors  having  knowledge  that  any  help  was  given 
other  than  their  own. 

In  consequence  of  such  easily  found  relief  the  family  grows 
void  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  In  consequence  of 
such  practical  deceit  its  members  become  shifty  and  immoral. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  invariably  found  that  the  family  is  none 
the  better  for  help  so  given,  but  descends  steadily  in  the  social 
and  moral  scale,  reaching  at  last  the  state  of  those  wretched  ones 
who  are  "  unhelpable  ". 
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3.  The  cause  of  religion  when  associated  with  charitable  gifts 
suffers  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  outside  its  influence. 

It  is  sad  to  read  that  so  much  that  is  done  in  the  name  of 
Religion  only  tends  to  bring  discredit  on  the  religion  it  pro 
fesses  to  serve. 

The  healthier-minded  independent  members  of  the  working 
classes  look  with  contempt  on  the  wholesale  bribery  practised 
by  religious  bodies,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  indifference  to 
things  of  religion  is  due  to  this  cause. 

In  parish  after  parish  where  pecuniary  advantages  attach 
to  attendance  at  a  mothers'  meeting,  where  rewards  are  given 
for  church-going  or  the  joining  of  clubs,  it  is  admitted  that 
with  so  much  cadging  and  hypocrisy  it  is  difficult  to  know 
who  are  genuinely  amenable  to  religious  influence  or  not. 

I  wish  to  close  this  which  one  may  call  the  negative  side  of 
the  question  with  the  closing  words  from  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on  the 
moral  witness  of  the  Church  on  economic  subjects.  "  Finally, 
we  feel  that  the  existing  methods  by  which  the  Church  relieves 
the  poor — that  is,  the  administration  of  '  charity  '  by  the 
Church,  as  by  Christian  bodies  generally — has  been  shown  in 
its  results  to  be  singularly  unproductive  of  permanent  good. 

"As  regards  the  poor,  the  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory 
in  the  past,  and  neither  response  nor  result  are  greatly  different 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  system  is  responsible 
for  much  alienation  from  church,  and  from  religious  worship, 
of  self-respecting  workers,  who  are  afraid  of  being  supposed 
to  come  *  for  what  they  can  get '.  We  think  that  such  con 
siderations  will  tend,  not  indeed  to  make  Christians  disparage 
or  neglect  the  duty  and  privilege  of  almsgiving,  but  to  make 
them  feel  that  something  more  is  wanted  than  improvements 
in  our  methods  of  administering  charitable  relief.  We  have 
to  go  deeper  to  the  grounds  of  the  existing  misery,  and  want 
and  unemployment  ;  and  while  we  do  our  best  to  deal  with 
the  present  distress,  direct  our  chief  attention  towards  further 
ing  the  reorganization  of  society  on  such  principles  of  justice 
as  will  tend  to  reduce  poverty  and  misery  in  the  future  to 
more  manageable  proportions." 

II.  Then  turning  to  the  positive  side  :  What  can  be  done 
to  remedy  the  ills?  How  best  may  relief  be  administered? 

May  I  suggest  two  words  ? 

I.  Consideration.     2.  Co-operation. 

I.    CONSIDERATION 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy." 
We  need  more  careful  thought.       Again  and  again  touched 
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by  a  moving  story,  stirred  by  a  generous  impulse,  people  will 
readily  give  money  without  inquiry  whether  the  story  is  true 
or  the  relief  adequate.  People  hate  anything  that  gives 
trouble,  but  if  we  hope  to  do  any  permanent  good  it  can 
never  be  done  in  a  casual  off-handed  way,  we  need  to  take 
care  and  pains. 

Just  giving  from  emotion  needs  to  be  controlled  like  all 
other  unrestrained  desires. 

The  consideration  will  follow  these  lines  : — 

i.  Careful  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  been  taught  by  painful 
experience  to  realize  the  untruthfulness  of  uneducated  people. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  malicious  intent,  deliberately  telling  lies  to 
obtain  money,  to  help  such  is  just  to  encourage  sin  ;  but  more 
often  it  is  a  kind  of  embroidery  of  facts,  exaggeration,  care 
lessness  of  statement  which  leaves  an  entirely  different  impres 
sion  upon  the  hearer  than  the  truth.  If  we  hope  in  any  way 
to  be  a  real  help  it  can  only  be  after  a  most  careful  investiga 
tion  of  all  the  facts,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  chance.  This 
will  necessarily  take  time  and  trouble,  but  it  is  time  and  trouble 
well  spent.  Of  course  people  must  not  be  left  to  starve  while 
inquiry  is  being  made.  Interim  help  can  always  be  given, 
though  these  cases  of  real  urgent  necessity  are  rarer  than  is 
often  supposed. 

ii.  The  unit  to  be  considered  is  the  family,  not  the  individual; 
for  the  family  is  the  true  unit  of  our  social  life.  To  weaken 
the  ties  of  family  life  is  fatal.  To  teach  the  parents  they  have 
no  responsibility  for  their  children,  that  other  people  will 
relieve  them  of  the  burden,  is  wrong  ;  as  also  not  to  insist, 
where  possible,  that  the  children  when  earning  money  are 
bound  to  help  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  family  is  God's  institution,  and  true  charitable  relief 
will  endeavour  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  family 
tie. 

iii.  The  help  that  is  given  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
need.  To  dole  out  a  shilling  grocery  ticket  to  a  case  of  great 
distress  is  to  mock  and  not  to  relieve. 

If  the  case  is  worth  helping  at  all,  it  is  worth  helping  well ; 
and  it  is  far  better  to  give  adequate  relief  to  a  few  families 
than  insufficient  relief  to  many. 

iv.  In  all  cases  we  should  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
our  relief  is  to  be  able  to  place  the  family  beyond  the  need 
for  relief  ;  to  restore  it  to  a  position  of  independence  again. 

We  shall  probably  find  many  cases  where  this  is  impossible — 
families  that  we  are  not  able  adequately  or  permanently  to 
help,  chronic  out  of  wrork  cases,  unemployable  men,  &c. — such 
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cases  are  best  left  alone.  We  must  recognize  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  us  by  charitable  relief  to  abolish  poverty,  and 
we  must  learn  that  in  some  cases  it  is  really  kindest  and  best 
to  refuse  help,  though  this  lesson  is  very  hard  to  learn. 

v.  Finally,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  our  relief 
it  is  the  character  which  we  seek  to  raise ;  if  our  help  tends  to 
deteriorate  character,  it  had  better  be  not  given.  Often  the 
instrument  used  to  raise  character  is  monetary  aid,  but  not 
always  ;  and  one  sometimes  feels  that  the  cases  we  really  help 
most  satisfactorily  are  those  in  which  no  money  or  material 
help  is  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  money  without  the  danger  of  pauperizing 
the  recipient,  and  above  all  else  we  must  strive  to  preserve 
the  self-respect  of  those  we  wish  to  help. 

Further,  the  question  of  religious  belief  should  never 
enter  into  charitable  relief ;  character,  not  creed,  must  be  the 
test.  Some  of  these  considerations  may  seem  hard,  some 
Utopian — but  in  this  matter  it  is  most  important  to  have  a 
high  standard  and  to  try  and  realize  it  in  actual  working. 

2.    CO-OPERATION 

Great  waste  is  caused  by  lack  of  co-operation,  and  infinite 
harm  is  done  by  competition. 

i.  In  each  parish  there  should  be  co-operation  among  the 
workers,  no  visitor  should  be  allowed  to  give  indiscriminately 
on  his  or  her  sole  responsibility. 

Relief  should  only  be  administered  by  means  of  a  parochial 
committee,  on  which  some  laymen  experienced  in  these  matters 
should  be  asked  to  serve,  as  also  representatives  from  the  local 
C.O.S.  and  Board  of  Guardians. 

This  committee  would  meet  weekly  or  fortnightly  according 
to  need,  and  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  trained  worker  ; 
and  each  case  requiring  help  would  be  carefully  discussed, 
information  being  supplied  by  the  visitor  on  a  regular 
printed  form,  and  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  that 
no  relief,  otherwise  than  immediate  interim  relief,  should  be 
given  except  by  order  of  this  committee. 

The  relief  thus  voted  should  be  given  by  lay  almoners, 
visitors,  or  the  like,  but  never  by  the  clergy. 

Such  work  needs  training,  and  no  one  should  grudge  the 
effort  and  quiet  study  that  are  needed. 

ii.  Co-operation  should  be  sought  with  the  Poor  Law 
authorities;  our  relieving  officers  are  as  a  rule  a  most  intelligent, 
human  and  kindly  class  of  men,  and  their  advice  is  simply 
invaluable.  A  parochial  relief  committee  should  never  sup 
plement  parish  relief  ;  for  this  latter  will  never  be  made 
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adequate  so  long  as  the  guardians  think  it  will  be  supplemented 
from  charitable  sources. 

Leave  the  Poor  Law  to  manage  its  own  cases,  and  let  the 
parochial  committee  either  take  worthy  "  helpable "  cases 
from  the  guardians,  or  better  still  never  allow  deserving 
families  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  at  all. 

If  the  Committee  consider  that  the  Poor  Law  Relief  is 
insufficient  the  Guardians  should  be  so  informed ;  they  are 
generally  most  grateful  for  information  which  it  may  other 
wise  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

iii.  Co-operate,  where  possible,  with  other  charitable 
organizations^  the  C.O.S.,  or  neighbouring  churches  and 
chapels.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  co-operation 
from  other  bodies  of  Christians  not  in  communion  with  our 
own  ;  but  it  should  be  sought  strenuously  and  patiently. 

iv.  But  further  still,  one  feels  that  all  these  are  but  steps 
towards  a  higher  ideal.  Are  we  not  feeling  our  way  towards 
a  broad  organization  that  shall  embrace  all  forms  of  charitable 
relief,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Elberfeld  "  system. 
Of  course  this  would  need  adaptation  in  English  towns,  but 
the  scheme  has  been  adopted  with  conspicuous  success  in  the 
Bradford  City  Guild  of  Help.  We  need  to  have  working 
side  by  side  in  each  municipality  two  bodies — (i)  Administer 
ing  the  Poor  Law  Relief;  (2)  Administering  all  Charitable 
Relief.  The  character  of  the  applicant  alone  deciding  by 
which  of  the  two  the  family  should  be  helped. 

Into  such  a  "  Guild  of  Help  "  all  the  moneys  given  for 
charitable  relief  would  be  poured.  There  would  be  no  longer 
any  "  poor  funds  "  or  relief  committees  in  connexion  with 
our  churches.  Every  case  of  need  would  be  dealt  with  by 
its  "  Helpers  "  ;  and  the  Christian  members  of  each  church  and 
chapel  would  supply  the  means  deemed  necessary  by  the 
guild  for  each  particular  case.  It  should  be  illegal  for  money 
to  be  given  individually  and  indiscriminately,  for  relief  is 
a  matter  in  which  society  must  act  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  accept  all  this  as  yet, 
but  we  are  learning,  and  we  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission 
now  sitting  on  this  question  will  teach  us  much,  and  perhaps 
recommend  some  such  corporate  action. 

Such  methods  are  not,  and  need  never  become,  hard  and 
unchristian,  but  should  ever  be  instinct  with  the  very  Spirit 
of  Christ.  Prompted  by  Christian  love  and  sympathy ;  carried 
out  not  with  the  selfish  view  of  relieving  our  own  feelings  and 
doing  the  easiest  thing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  helping  most 
those  for  whom  we  really  care ;  resulting  in  the  uplifting  of 
character  and  the  development  of  sturdy  self-respect  and 
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self-reliance ;  making  the  weak  strong,  a  "  work  begun,  con 
tinued,  and  ended  in  Him." 

Finally  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  those  weighty  words  from 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  quoted  on  p.  4. 

Administration  of  Relief  will  never  cure  the  ills  and  misery, 
we  need  to  go  deeper  and  correct  the  causes.  Suffering  must 
inevitably  follow  wrong  doing,  whether  in  the  individual  or 
society,  and  we  must  never  think  that  by  sentimental  pity  we 
can  evade  the  inexorable  law  of  God. 

Injustice  on  the  part  of  society  towards  the  individual,  and 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  must  inevitably  bring 
suffering,  and  therefore  side  by  side  v/ith  a  wiser  administration 
of  Charitable  Relief  we  need  to  work  for  the  reorganization 
of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  individual  on  the 
principles  of  righteousness  and  self-control. 
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RELIGION  AND  WAGES 

BY  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  M.A. 

CHAPLAIN    AND    LECTURER   OF   UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,    OXFORD 

(By  kind  'permission  of  the  Christian  Social  Union) 

THERE  are,  no  doubt,  still  some  people  who  think  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  religion  and  wages,  and,  perhaps,  even  those  who 
do  understand  that  there  is  some  relation  between  them  do  not  under 
stand  how  important  it  is. 

Some  of  the  old  political  economy  books  say  that  wages  are  deter 
mined  by  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labour,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  affected  by  anything  else,  so  that  it  is  useless  even  to  consider 
what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage,  or  to  try  to  persuade  people  to  pay 
it.  We  all  know  now  that  this  is  simply  a  mistake,  but  the  influence  of 
these  old  false  views  may  still  be  traced  in  the  notion  that  religion  can 
have  nothing  to  say  in  determining  the  rates  of  wages,  but  that  these 
must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  economic  forces.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
wish  to  urge  upon  you  that  there  is  no  test  of  the  truth  of -your  religion  so 
real  as  this  question  :  "  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  pay  ?  "  "  What 
wages  are  paid  to  the  people  who  make  the  things  which  you  buy  ?  " 

Wages  are  actually  determined  at  present  by  many  and  complicated 
causes,  but  if  we  put  the  matter  summarily,  wages  are  actually  in  most 
cases  the  least  that  the  employer  can  get  the  labourer  to  take,  the  most 
that  the  worker  can  get  the  employer  to  give.  Wages  are  determined, 
not  by  the  needs  of  the  worker,  but,  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  except 
when  the  Trade  Unions  have  been  able  to  fix  a  standard  or  "  living  " 
wage,  by  economic  conditions  and  circumstances  which  take  no 
account  of  his  needs. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  ?  The  results  of  this  are  that  a  certain 
number  of  highly  skilled  artisans  have  been  able  to  secure  for  them 
selves  wages  which  may  average  from  thirty  to  fifty  shillings  in  the 
week ;  that  there  are  an  immense  number  of  working  men  who  earn 
in  town  about  twenty  shillings  in  the  week,  and  in  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Midlands  and  southern  counties,  some  fifteen  or 
seventeen  shillings  in  the  week,  a  wage  which  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
provide  them  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  while  beside  these  there 
is  a  great  class — including  especially  the  majority  of  women  workers — 
which  exists  in  constant  want,  which  can  never  earn  enough  to  get 
proper  food,  or  clothes,  or  shelter.  This  is  without  taking  account 
of  the  poverty  which  is  brought  upon  people  by  their  own  vices. 

How  many  there  are  in  this  class  of  the  worst  sweated  trades  we 
cannot  say  with  certainty  ;  but  it  is  a  class  which  must  probably  be 
numbered  in  millions ;  a  class  which  can  never  provide  itself  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is  always  hungry  and  ill-clothed,  usually 
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physically  undeveloped,  suffering  from  frequent  illness,  and  living 
short  and  maimed  lives. 

What  are  we  as  Christian  people  to  say  to  this  ?  What  can  we  say 
but  that  these  conditions  are  abhorrent  and,  intolerable  to  us,  and  that 
they  must  be  condemned  by  every  Christian  man  and  woman  ! 

What  !  Are  we  content  to  live  upon,  perhaps  to  profit  by,  the 
want,  the  misery,  the  inevitable  degradation  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women,  and  of  the  little  children  ? 

What  can  we  say  as  Christian  people  but  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
must  be  the  first  charge  upon  any  industry  :  that  no  industry  is  to  be 
tolerated  which  is  based  upon  the  want  and  misery  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  That  is,  that  so  far  as  we  employ  labour,  we  must  never 
pay  wages  which  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  labourer  and  his  family 
in  health  and  strength  ;  that  is,  we  must  pay  a  "  living  wage  ".  And. 
further,  if  we  are  Christian  people  we  must  do  our  best  to  set  forward 
all  practicable  remedies  for  underpayment,  whether  by  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  labourer  in  Trade  Unions,  or  by  means  of  legislation; 
while  we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  support  those  employers  who 
are  known  to  pay  the  standard  wages,  and  to  provide  good  conditions 
for  the  workpeople. 

This  principle  of  the  "  living  "  or  "  standard  "  wage,  though  there 
are  some  persons  who  do  not  understand  it,  is  good  political  economy, 
for  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  really  founded  upon  the  efficiency  of  its 
workers,  that  is,  upon  their  health  and  strength,  their  industry  and 
their  intelligence.  And  certainly  it  is  the  only  Christian  principle 
of  wages,  for  the  workers  are  men  and  women  like  ourselves  ;  the 
children  of  one  Father,  made  like  us  for  a  life  which  is  truly  human 
and  truly  divine  ;  and  how  shall  we  answer  for  them,  if  we  have  made 
our  profit  or  enjoyed  our  comfort  at  the  expense  of  their  misery  and 
destruction  ? 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  CLERGY 
IN  REGARD  TO  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D.,  ARCHDEACON  OP  ELY 

I 

THERE  are  two  great  principles  of  personal  duty,  in  regard 
to  economic  life,  which  are  insisted  upon  in  scripture ; '  they 
have  had  a  prominent  place  in  Church  teaching — both  by 
precept  and  example — in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  advocating  and  applying  them  in  the  present  day. 

One  is  the  Christian  view  as  to  property — that  all  human 
possessions,  of  every  kind,  are  held  as  a  trust  from  the  God 
who  has  made  all  things  and  assigned  them  to  man  to  use. 
The  owner  of  possessions  of  any  sort  is  bound  to  use  them  as 
a  trust,  and  cannot  claim  to  be  irresponsible.  On  this  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 

The  other  personal  duty  of  universal  obligation  is  that  of 
working — of  giving  active  effect  to  the  will  of  God.  The 
treatment  of  this  duty — as  not  merely  prudential  conduct,  but 
as  a  privilege  of  co-operating  with  God  Himself — is  distinctive 
of  Christian  as  compared  with  Jewish  morality.  Work  is  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  personal  duty,  and  the  maxim,  "  whatever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  is  of  universal 
application. 

These  two  principles,  between  them,  cover  a  very  large  part 
of  economic  life  ;  in  all  communities,  in  every  stage  of  civiliza 
tion,  property,  either  common  or  private,  exists,  and  work  is 
done ;  and  they  give  a  great  deal  of  guidance  as  to  personal 
duty  even  in  the  most  complex  states  of  society,  where  money 
economy  is  in  vogue.  They  apply  not  only  to  communities 
in  every  phase  of  civilization,  but  to  all  classes  within  the 
community.  The  conception  of  trusteeship  in  property  gives 
a  basis  from  which  to  denounce  gambling,  as  inconsistent  with 
this  sense  of  responsibility,  both  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  recognition  of  the  duty  of  work  involves  the 
condemnation  of  the  millionaire  whose  life  is  given  up  to 
amusement,  as  much  as  of  the  loafer  on  the  street.  These 
doctrines  are  of  the  most  general  application,  and  they  fall 
directly  within  the  recognized  sphere  of  Christian  teaching, 
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as  they  have  to  do  with  the  inner  disposition,  and  the  godly 
or  the  godless  attitude  of  mind  in  regard  to  possessions  and 
activities. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  such  Christian  teaching 
can  never  come  into  conflict  with  economic  science.  In  its 
older  form  economic  science  follows  out  what  will  happen  on 
the  assumption  that  each  individual  is  completely  self-inter 
ested  ;  in  so  far  as  any  one  chooses  to  act  philanthropically,  the 
conclusions  of  the  science  are  inapplicable  to  his  case,  but  they 
afford  no  basis  for  criticizing  his  conduct,  or  saying  that  he 
ought  to  have  acted  differently.  In  its  more  modern  form 
economic  science  analyses  the  play  of  motive — the  Christian 
will  have  a  different  estimate  of  "  utility "  and  "  disutility " 
from  that  of  the  godless  man  ;  the  science  may  have  to  correct 
its  view  of  the  normal  type  from  time  to  time,  but  the  mode  of 
reasoning  would  remain  unaffected. 

Whatever  practical  changes  may  be  introduced,  a  doctrine 
which  inculcates  high  personal  morality  can  never  be  super 
seded.  In  a  Socialist  state  there  would  be  external  conditions 
which  favoured  a  different  type  of  character  from  that  which 
is  current  to-day,  but  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  highest 
motives  into  play  would  still  remain.  In  a  Socialistic  state 
all  the  means  of  production  might  be  socialized,  but  the 
Christian  doctrine  as  to  personal  use  of  wages  or  rations,  and 
as  to  the  personal  use  of  common  property  and  avoidance  of 
waste,  would  remain.  The  duty  of  work  would  still  be  a 
personal  duty.  In  the  exposition  of  traditional  Christian 
teaching  as  to  personal  duties  there  is  a  very  wide  field  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  and  so  long  as  this  method  is  adhered  to  there 
is  no  possibility  of  conflict  either  with  economic  science  or 
with  Socialist  aspirations. 

II 

To  do  these  duties  is  right,  and  to  neglect  them  is  wrong ; 
so  far  there  need  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  we  pass  from  these  simple  personal  duties  to 
duties  which  involve  certain  conditions,  and  which  cannot  be 
insisted  upon  generally  and  universally.  Such  a  maxim  as 
"  give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  "  cannot  be  taken  as  an  absolute 
rule  which  prescribes  indiscriminate  almsgiving — say  the  distri 
bution  of  money  in  Covent  Garden  Market — as  a  duty ; 
that  there  are  implied  conditions  may  be  deduced  from  Scrip 
ture  itself.  "  If  any  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat," 
and  wherever  conditions  enter,  there  must  be  the  weighing  of 
probabilities  and  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  on  the 
whole — what  is  expedient.  The  Charity  Organization  Society 
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contends  that  it  is  wrong  to  give  money  unless  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  it  will  be  well  used  ;  there  are  many  people 
who  feel  that  it  is  right  to  give  men  of  doubtful  antecedents 
another  chance.  Different  people,  who  are  equally  kind- 
hearted,  and  equally  anxious  to  relieve  the  poor,  will  take 
different  views  of  duty,  especially  where  the  element  of  time 
comes  in.  Some  fear  that  relief  of  present  distress  may  bring 
about  increased  pauperism  in  times  to  come.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  certainly  a  duty 
to  give,  and  that  not  to  give  is  wrong. 

Similar  difficulty  attaches  under  some  circumstances  to  what 
might  have  appeared  to  be  simple  duties.  We  feel  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  pay  a  man  what  he  earns,  not  to  defraud  him  of 
his  wages  ;  and  that  a  man  who  works  should  stand  on  his 
own  feet  and  not  be  beholden  to  charity.  But  there  are 
many  trades  in  which,  from  various  circumstances,  a  man 
cannot  earn,  by  his  work,  enough  to  keep  him  ;  the  result 
of  his  day's  work  is  worth  very  little.  Is  he  to  be  paid  more 
than  he  is  worth,  and  thus  have  an  allowance  from  charity 
in  addition  to  his  wages  ?  Shall  the  sweating  go  on  ?  or  is 
the  trade  to  be  stamped  out,  and  the  man  forced  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  ?  In  all  such  questions  considera 
tions  of  the  probable  results,  and  the  weighing  of  present 
distress  against  prospective  evil,  come  in.  There  is  no  plain 
and  simple  duty  which  will  commend  itself  at  once  to  every 
earnest  and  generous  man. 

Wherever  the  questions  are  thus  complex,  and  consideration 
of  probable  effects  and  expediency  come  in,  we  are  forced  to 
take  account  of  the  particular  conditions  of  a  particular  society  ; 
and  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Church  to  decide  what  is 
most  expedient  at  any  place  or  time.  In  any  controversy 
which  arises  on  such  subjects  as  wages,  or  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  say  that  one  disputant  is  advocating 
the  Christian  course,  and  that  any  other  course  is  unchristian- 
Owing  to  their  difference  of  standpoint  and  perspective  one 
Christian  man  may  take  one  side,  and  an  equally  earnest 
Christian  may  be  found  opposing  him.  Consequently  no 
Christian  minister  can  justly  claim  the  right  to  lay  down  the 
law  on  such  matters,  or  to  assert  in  God's  name  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  denounce  those  who  differ  from  him  as  un 
christian.  The  pretension  to  pronounce  absolutely  on  these 
complex  affairs,  as  if  they  were  simple  matters  of  personal 
dutv,  is  unfounded  ;  and  those  who  put  forward  this  claim 
tend  to  bring  the  office  of  the  Christian  preacher  into  dis 
credit,  by  misusing  it.  Let  me  illustrate  briefly. 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  to  carry  on  Christ's 
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work  in  the  world  and  win  men  to  God,  but  it  is  no  part  of 
his  commission  to  re-arrange  the  distribution  of  external  goods, 
or  see  that  one  gets  more  and  another  less.  Our  Lord  dis 
tinctly  declined  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  between  brethren, 
and  no  bishop  can  claim  on  account  of  his  office  to  be  com 
petent  to  arbitrate  between  capital  and  labour  in  any  dispute. 
It  may  be  that,  as  a  man  in  his  private  capacity,  he  has  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge  and  character  to  be  a  good 
arbiter  ;  but  the  whole  thing  lies  outside  and  apart  from  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

2.  The  Christian  minister,  who  goes  outside  the  terms  of 
his  commission  and  tries  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the 
right  and  wrong  of  social  questions,  is  likely  to  be  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  exponents  of  economic  science.     The 
philanthropists  and  the  economists  have  often  been  in  opposi 
tion  ;   in  a  great  many  cases  the  philanthropists  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  more  nearly  right  of  the  two.     The  econo 
mists,  in  laying  down  the  law  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  shortened 
hours  and  such  matters,  have  often  been  quite  wrong.     But 
the  philanthropists  have  been  mistaken  at  times ;  the  granting 
of  allowances  in  addition  to  wages  was  the  action  of  well- 
meaning  and  kindly  men,  but  it  proved  eventually  to  have 
been  a  disastrous  policy.     The  African  slave-trade  and  the 
Black  Problem  in  America  have  been  the  result  of  following 
a  suggestion  made  on  philanthropic  grounds.     There  are  two 
distinct  aspects  in  which  many  social  problems  may  be  viewed 
— the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  and  the  effects  in  the 
long  run  of  meeting  it  in  some  particular  way.     Wise  men 
can  hardly  be  so  certain  that  they  have  given  sufficient  atten 
tion  to  both  sides  as  to  be  ready  to  speak  with  absolute  con 
viction. 

3.  The  Christian  minister  who  pretends  to  deal  authorita 
tively  with  social  questions  is  also  likely  to  be  brought  into 
hostile  relations  with  Socialists.     If,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case, 
he  assumes  the  maintenance  of  existing  society  in  some  modified 
form,  he  will  appear,  to  those  who  are  advocating  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  society,  as  a  half-hearted  creature  who  is  con 
tent  to  advocate  some  temporary  and  unsatisfactory  patchwork. 
A  man  who  appears  to  be  merely  compromising  will  never  win 
the  respect  of  thoroughgoing  and  earnest  men :  they  are  ready 
to  suspect  him  of  posing  as  the  advocate  of  a  cause  which  he 
has  not  really  got  at  heart.     By   pretending   to   deal,   as   a 
matter  of  right  and  wrong,  with  complex  questions  which  lie 
outside   his  province,  the  Christian  minister  is  in  danger  of 
rousing  the  prejudices  of  thinking  men  and  the  suspicions 
of  poor  men  in  regard  to  the  religion  he  professes. 
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III 

This  is  no  imaginary  danger.  The  Church  has  been  dis 
credited  in  the  past  by  treating  absolutely,  as  matters  of  right 
and  wrong,  what  we  now  see  to  have  been  contingent  upon 
circumstances.  Two  cases  may  be  noticed,  one  political  and 
the  other  economic,  where  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the  course 
advocated  by  Churchmen  appeared  to  be  very  strong. 

1.  The  terms  in  which  the  Kingdom  of  David  is  spoken  of, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  monarchy 
as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  government ;   there  was 
excuse  for  believing  that  this  kind  of  civil  government  met 
with  a  divine  approval  to  which  no  other  form  of  constitution 
could  pretend.     The  first  Canon  of  1640  insisted  on  the  divine 
character  of  monarchy  very  strongly,  and  the  preachers  of  the 
time  advocated  active  compliance  with  the  royal  demands  as 
a  religious  duty.     There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  now 
that  their  language  was  over-strained,  and  that  it  was  a  mis 
take  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  bear  so  directly 
on  one  side  in  a  political  dispute  ;  the  questions  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  and  the  limits  of  monarchical 
power  were  not  so  simple  as  the  Anglicans  supposed.     Their 
error  of  judgement  in  enforcing  what  they  believed  to  be 
civic  duty,  and  treating  it  as  also  a  religious  duty,  roused 
a  storm  of  indignation  at  the  time,  and  is  still  felt  by  many 
persons  to  have  been  discreditable  to  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  That  the  taking  of  usury  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
conception  of  duty  to  our  neighbours  is  an  opinion  which  is 
amply  borne  out  by  many  passages  of  the  Bible  ;   throughout 
the  early  and  middle  ages  much  acumen  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  to  defining  duty  in  regard  to 
buying  and  selling,  and  to  monetary  transactions,  so  that  a  man 
might  be  able  to  carry  on  his  business  without  any  danger  of 
gaining  at  the  expense  of  others.     The  changes  during  the 
last  five  hundred  years  in  the  manner  in  which  business  is 
conducted — the  increase  of  opportunities  for  the  investment 
of  capital  and  the  development  of  insurance  against  risks — 
have  entirely  changed  business  practice  in  many  ways.     The 
ordinary  man  does  not  feel  that  it  is  wrong  to  invest  money 
in  consols,  and  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition  of  such  conduct 
appears  to  him  to  be  siJly.     No  churchwarden  could  ever  be 
expected  to  present  an  evildoer  of  this  sort,  in  accordance 
with  the  canon  of  1603.      There  was  every  possible  excuse 
for  treating  the  prohibition  of  usury  as  a  simple  prohibition 
of  what  was  plainly  wrong  ;    but  the  change  of  circumstances 
has  proved  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  it  in  an  absolute  form. 
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3.  There  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  less  excuse  for  the  line 
which  so  many  earnest  men  are  inclined  to  take  in  the  present 
day,  and  for  treating  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  it  laid  down 
laws  which  should  be  supreme  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  To 
regard  it  as  containing  absolute  rules  which  should  apply  to 
human  societies,  as  well  as  to  individuals  personally,  appears  to 
me  to  be  giving  it  an  undue  extension.  I  have  always  regarded 
it  as  illustrating  by  extreme  cases  the  habit  of  mind  which 
is  to  be  cultivated  by  those  who  desire  to  be  good  citizens 
in  the  Eternal  Kingdom  of  God.  Earthly  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  duration  and  aims  are  temporal  and  mundane,  do  not 
come  directly  within  its  scope.  The  principles  implied  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  do  not  give  a  basis  from  which  maxims 
can  be  deduced  for  affairs  of  state.  A  private  person  is  not 
to  exact  vengeance ;  but  a  judge  is  called  upon  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  to  punish  a  criminal  who  has 
broken  it.  I  cannot  feel  that  the  magistrate's  conduct  is  un 
christian  because  it  is  not  clear  that  he  loves  the  criminal  as 
himself,  or  is  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  A  man  is  not 
to  garnish  his  common  conversation  with  oaths ;  but  he  may 
be  called  upon  as  a  citizen  to  give  solemn  testimony  in  a  court 
of  justice,  according  to  Article  XXXIX.  These  instances  may 
put  us  on  our  guard  against  any  attempt  to  deduce  maxims 
for  human  society  from  principles  which  are  laid  down  with 
reference  to  personal  self-discipline.  In  the  complex  con 
ditions  of  modern  industry,  where  international  relations  are 
so  close  and  international  competition  is  so  keen,  it  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  corn-dealers 
to  take  a  price  which  should  be  within  the  means  of  the  poor,1 
or  to  insist  that  clothiers  should  employ  as  many  hands 
when  trade  was  bad  as  they  had  remunerative  work  for  when 
trade  was  good.2  These  things  were  seriously  attempted 
by  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
efforts  did  much  for  the  poor,  it  seems  likely  that  they  reacted 
unfavourably  on  the  attitude  of  the  employing  class  towards 
the  Crown.  The  attempt  to  apply  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
directly  to  social  conditions  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  a  mis 
understanding  of  its  purport,  and  to  have  little  prospect  of 
success. 

IV 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  among  the  laity  that  the  clergy 
are  apt  to  say  and  do  foolish  things  when  they  do  not  mind 
their  own  business.  It  is  therefore  well  for  us,  as  clergy,  to 
be  quite  clear  what  is  our  duty  in  this  matter. 

1  Cunningham,  Growth  of  E'igh'sk  Industry  in  Modern  Times,  93. 
1  Ib.,  50." 
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1.  It  is  part  of  our  official  duty  to  insist  on  the  duty  of 
work  as  incumbent  upon  a  Christian  man  and  on  the  sinful- 
ness  of  idleness.     It  is  an  old  complaint  against  the  English 
clergy  that  this  duty  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  their 
preaching.     "  And  the  curates  of  all  such  villages  and  towns 
not  considering  the  word  of  God,  how  all  people  should  work 
to  receive  their  livings  of  God's  gift  in  right  order,  as  Adam 
was  first  put  irto  Paradise  that  he  should  work  ;    and  Paul 
saith,  '  Who  will  not  work  that  he  eat  not.'     And  he  saith 
every  man  should  work  in  peace  to  eat  his  own  meat ;    that 
no  man  should  eat  away  his  neighbour's  meat,  but  work  to 
deserve  his  own  meat  before  he  eat  it,  and  that  no  man  for 
his  meat  should  destroy  the  works  of  God.     All  these  texts 
of  God's  word  the  curates  never  once  searched,  nor  remembered, 
nor  never  led  their  people  to  such  cure." 1 

2.  It  is  part  of  our  official  duty  to  remind  men  of  their 
personal  responsibility  to  God  for  the  use  they  make  of  their 
property ;   that  they  are  to  regard  themselves  as  trustees  for 
Him.     In   old  days   when   business  was,  generally  speaking, 
domestic,  the  man  was  so  much  master  in  his  own  house  that 
he  could  be  and  was  held  personally  responsible  for  the  treat 
ment  of  his  apprentices  and  journeymen.     But  in  modern 
times,  when  the  price  of  his  goods  fluctuates  greatly  and  he 
is  catering  for  world-wide  markets,  when  he  is  no  longer  pro 
tected  by  municipal  custom,  but  has  to  face  keen  competition, 
there  are  many  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of  his 
business  that  are  not  in  his  power.     The  apparent  weakness  of 
Christianity  in  the  face  of  modern  social  problems  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  pays  starvation  wages  does  not  feel 
himself  to  be  a  free  agent  in  the  matter.     The  sphere   of 
personal  responsibility  is  circumscribed. 

3.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  while  personal  economic 
responsibility  is  thus  narrowed  or  undermined,  personal  political 
responsibility  has  come  to  be  Very  widely  diffused.     There  are 
numberless  ways  in  which  the  State  interferes  in  economic 
life,  with  the  aim  of  securing  the  welfare  of  the  people.     It 
is  part  of  our  official  duty  to  remind  men  of  the  seriousness 
of  their  political  duties,  of  the. wickedness  of  neglecting  them, 
and  above  all  of  the  evil  of  misusing  them  by  trying  to  turn 
their  political  power  to  personal  advantage.     The  duty  of 
insisting  that  citizens  shall  vote  for  the  men  and  support  the 
measures  which  they  believe  will  really  make  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  even  though  it  be  to  their  own  hindrance, 
is  very  real.     The  higher  the  tone  of  political  life,  the  more 
possible  will  it  be  for  Parliament  or  Municipalities,  by  legisla- 

1  Clement  Armstrong  (1540)  in  Pauli,  Drei  Dfnhchriften. 
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tion  and  administrative  efficiency,  to  introduce,  as  occasion 
serves,  such,  measures  as  are  expedient  for  the  material  welfare 
of  the  community.  All  this  can  be  done  without  laying  stress 
on  any  definite  policy  and  without  denouncing  any  party  as 
unchristian.  It  is  not  by  advocating  particular  measures  as 
Christian,  but  by  urging  the  citizens  to  exercise  their  privileges, 
under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  that  the  Church  can 
rightly  use  her  influence  for  the  good  government  of  a  demo 
cratic  country,  and  for  economic  welfare  so  far  as  that  depends 
on  governmental  rather  than  personal  action. 

4.  So  far  for  the  official  duty  of  the  clergyman  and  his  teach 
ing  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  conduct  in  his  capacity  as  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls.  But  he  has  a  personal  duty  as  well ;  he 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  being  a  good  citizen,  and  doing  his 
best  in  his  own  parish  to  keep  public  bodies  up  to  the  mark. 
The  sanitary  authorities  are  quite  likely  to  welcome  his  evidence 
about  unhealthy  houses.  The  police  are  glad  of  help  in  con 
trolling  public-houses,  and  a  well-founded  complaint  may  be 
of  real  service.  The  name  of  the  common  informer  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  because  he  made  personal  gain  through  getting 
other  men  punished.  It  is  never  likely  to  be  a  popular  office, 
even  in  the  case  of  men  whose  motives  are  above  suspicion. 
But  a  great  deal  of  mischief  that  now  goes  on  would  be  checked 
if  some  citizen,  such  as  the  parish  priest,  could  be  counted  on 
to  be  courageous  enough  to  initiate  proceedings  against  men 
of  any  station  who  are  disregarding  the  laws  to  the  injury  of 
the  community. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  STATE 
INTERFERENCE 

BY  WARWICK  H.  DRAPER,  M.A. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  define  the  questions  which  seem  to  arise  under  the 
above  heading,  if  we  are  to  consider  Legislative  Control  not  merely 
in  relation  to  capital,  but  also  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  It 
is  only  possible  in  a  brief  paper  to  hint  at  a  few  of  the  topics  which 
suggest  themselves.  They  will  doubtless  be  handled  in  many  diver 
gent  ways  at  the  Congress,  even  if  a  general  consensus  is  arrived  at 
upon  the  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  legislative  control  by  the  State 
over  individual  action  and  judgement. 

The  general  question  of  State-action,  if  as  old  as  Aristotle,  lies  so 
close  to  the  roots  of  all  political  thinking,  and  is,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Machiavellians,  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  need  of  some  religious 
sanction,  that  a  greater  topic  for  discussion  at  this  Congress  could 
scarcely  be  found.  We  all  stand  at  a  moment  of  time  when  the 
echoes  of  the  polemics  between  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Burke,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  the  best 
of  the  '  Fabians '  on  the  other,  are  still  sounding  in  the  world  we  live  in. 
New  thinkers  and  leaders  come  and  go,  but  the  issue  is  still  as  unsettled 
as  in  the  day  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Discussion  and  definition, 
however,  will  continue  to  help  the  progressive  development  of  the 
social  order. 

We  are  probably  all  agreed  that  the  State,  as  an  organized  unit 
with  a  long  history  of  gradual  evolution,  has  as  its  chief  material  object 
the  more  equitable  and  socially  expedient  distribution  of  wealth.  Too 
many  are  too  rich,  and  too  many  are  too  poor.  Labour  and  not  riches 
is  the  essence  of  life ;  it  is  the  quality  of  the  striving,  and  not  the 
result  of  the  stress,  which  is  the  main  thing.  But  the  laws  of  social 
existence,  while  they  should  let  us  desire  a  better  distribution  of  the 
world's  wealth,  require  us  to  attend  to  economics  and  finance,  inas 
much  as  we  live  in  a  work-a-day  world  and  cannot  enjoy  a  state  of 
blissful  anarchy  where  each  creature  is  a  law  unto  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  true  aim  of  society  is  the  common  welfare 
and  moral  character  of  all  its  members,  the  interference  of  the  State 
in  its  collective  wisdom  is  a  necessity.  If  the  phrases  we  use  are  to 
be  more  than  vague  catchwords ;  if  capital,  whether  it  be  in  the 
hands  of  merchants  or  bishops,  manufacturers  or  lawyers — i.e.  indi 
viduals  who  know  that  they  have  a  conscience — or  in  the  control  of 
joint  stock  companies,  of  whom  that  attribute  is  less  certain,  is  to  be 
fixed  with  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  State,  to  some  degree, 
must  step  in.  Hume  and  Bentham  in  England  established  to  demon 
stration  the  Utilitarian  principle  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  ".  But  man  has  not  from  their  day,  as  by  a  jump  of 
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evolution,  assumed  the  uniform  character  of  a  model  and  monotonous 
altruistic  "  ego  ".  The  world  is  still  a  varied  and  interesting  planet, 
with  goals  to  reach  after  and  injustice  to  redress.  And,  if  injustice  is 
to  be  prevented,  the  collective  hand  must  move  and  guide.  The 
State  has  more  to  do  than  "  merely  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  trust 
worthy  policeman,  who  keeps  the  ring  for  competitive  conflicts  ". 

Objections  to  State-Interference.  It  is  on  the  question  as  to  what 
degree  of  State-Interference  may  seem  expedient  at  any  given  moment 
that  opinions  widely  differ.  J.  S.  Mill's  view,  expressed  in  his  essay 
on  "  Liberty  ",  was  that  eccentricity  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
"  social  oppression  "  was  a  grave  evil.  Herbert  Spencer's  contention 
that  people  do  not  take  "  political  momentum  "  into  account  is  a  good 
instance  of  his  scientific  insight.  It  can  be  urged  with  some  force  that 
State-interference  frequently  brings  about  unforeseen  effects,  which 
cannot  easily  be  remedied  just  because  they  are  the  work  of  the  State ; 
as  witness  some  results  of  the  London  Building  Act. 

State-interference  is  often  mistaken,  like  individual  interference, 
but  is  more  heavy-handed,  as  in  certain  Church  persecutions  and  press- 
laws.  Many  instances  could  be  adduced,  as  in  the  operations  of  the 
Boer  War  and,  most  probably,  though  less  sensationally,  in  the  time 
of  peace,  of  the  cumbrousness  and  inefficiency  of  State-Departments 
as  contrasted  with  private  industrial  concerns ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  multiplication  of  offices  and  patronage,  illus 
trates  abundantly  the  difficulty  of  preventing  fraud  and  corruption. 

There  remain  two  further  objections  which  touch  still  more  closely 
the  ethical  aspect  of  Legislative  Control,  and  which  the  coming  Con 
gress  will  clearly  do  well  to  consider  in  the  first  place.  Human 
progress,  especially  in  its  economic  and  socialistic  phases,  and  particu 
larly  in  England,  has  relied  much  in  the  past,  and  will  still  continue 
to  rely,  on  the  practice  of  voluntary  co-operation  and  the  sense  of  family- 
responsibility.  The  numerous  bodies  of  public  utility  which  are  now 
in  active  operation,  the  Garden  City  Association  being  a  good  example, 
owe  their  origin  and  their  vitality  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  individual 
volunteers.1  The  behaviour  and  mental  attitude  of  the  executive 
officers  of  even  such  laudable  and  necessary  bodies  as  Trade  Unions 
frequently  warn  the  student  of  current  politics,  especially  in  England, 
of  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  overloading  of  the  State  with 
functions  of  government  and  reform. 

Secondly,  the  logical  and  complete  practice  of  State-control  would 
most  probably  weaken  the  habit  of  individual  self-reliance,  which,  all 
along  the  different  grades  of  society,  is  a  source  of  progress,  subtle  in 
operation,  but  tremendous  in  its  cumulative  effects.  It  is  a  moral 
problem  of  the  first  order  whether  a  purely  democratic  regime  would 
exhibit  enough  self-control  to  allow  free  play  to  individual  genius, 
or  whether  there  would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  a  decline  both  in  the 
happiness  and  in  the  nobleness  of  life.  A  general  level  of  "  dull  com- 

1  A  subordinate  but  real  moral  problem  lies  in  the  conundrum  whether  there 
would  be  gain  or  loss  from  the  managers  or  directors  of  these  bodies  (e.  g.  co-opera 
tive  societies  administering  property)  being  paid  for  their  work.  In  a  world  where 
labour  has  to  be  paid  for,  better  business  men  might  often  be  attracted,  but  the 
attendant  risks  are  grave. 
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fort  and  moderate  respectability  "  would  be  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
the  loss  of  the  art  and  culture  which  have  always  been  the  fruits  of  the 
human  struggle.  That  human  nature  works  from  motives  is  for  ever 
the  daily  experience  of  the  priest,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer,  and  it  is 
that  experience  which  inspires  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the  musician. 
Remove  the  stimulus  of  individual  or  family  interest,  and,  with  the 
leave  of  the  dreamers  of  "  No-where  Land  "  (though  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  their  Utopias  !),  what  motive  would  remain  for  exertion  and 
enterprise,  for  invention  and  accumulation,  strong  enough  to  induce 
average  men  to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  general  store? 

Arguments  for  State-Interference.  But  having  recognized  these  very 
considerable  objections,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  facts  of  modern 
progress,  which  manifest  a  very  large  degree  of  control  by  Legislative 
Action.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  question  is  one  of  the  balance 
of  advantages  against  disadvantages,  each  act  of  expediency  being 
subject  to  certain  moral  tests.  In  spite  of  many  ugly  features  which 
remain  or  arise  in  our  present  industrial  and  civic  life,  who  will  deny 
that  the  poor  parts  of  our  towns  are  less  squalid  and  the  conditions 
of  country  labour  less  wretched  than  a  century  ago,  or  that  the  life 
of  the  toiler  is  blended  with  more  chances  of  happiness  and  health? 
Can  a  Spencerian  who  knows  the  life  of  the  people  seriously  contend 
that  the  mass  would  at  this  moment  be  happier  if  there  had  been  no 
Factory  Acts,  no  compulsory  inspection  of  homes  and  workshops,  no 
Temperance  Legislation,  no  Education  Acts,  to  accompany  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  invention  of  machinery?  It  is  a  common-place 
that  the  majority  of  the  well-to-do  people,  who  have  their  thinking 
done  for  them  by  their  morning  paper  and  mumble  odd  remarks  about 
**  those  dreadful  Socialists  ",  or  deplore  that  "  the  country  is  being 
ruined  "  without  stirring  a  finger  to  save  a  corner  of  it,  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  for  how  much  their  own  daily  comfort  is  indebted 
to  actual  State-control. 

If  we  glance  at  a  few  instances  of  "  interference  "  in  morality  and 
economics,  we  shall  see  some  problems  eminently  fit  for  discussion  at 
a  broad-based  Conference  of  the  great  Christian  Society,  which  can 
say  that  its  founder  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  essence  of  them  all. 

State-Interference  in  Morality.  That  no  civilized  State  consistently 
regards  the  fostering  of  morality  as  outside  its  sphere  is  a  truism. 
Individual  liberty  is  theoretically  an  element  in  the  highest  standard 
of  morality,  but  few  of  us  would  really  prefer  "  England  free  "  to 
"  England  sober  "  !  We  not  only  lock  up  drunkards,  but  we  punish 
even  would-be  suicides.  It  is  not  that  in  modern  times  we  find  that 
as  much  "  State-drill "  can  be  imposed  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  recom 
mend  or  suggest ;  neither  do  we  make  a  universal  application  of  the 
inquisitorial  interference  of  the  State  into  private  life.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  in  order  to  enforce  public  opinion,  there  is  a  real  educa 
tional  value  in  having  penal  enactments  against  wrong-doing  passed 
and  applied  by  the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  paradoxical 
conclusion  that  the  more  highly  developed  a  State  is,  the  more  widely 
and  firmly  will  the  State  intermeddle  with  the  conduct  of  each  citizen, 
which  is  three-fourths  of  his  life. 
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State-Interference  in  Economics.  Extreme  socialism  says  roundly  that 
"  property  is  theft  ",  and  that  the  State  alone  should  possess  all  land, 
capital,  and  machinery,  regarded  as  the  means  of  production.  So 
much  injustice  is  attributable  to  the  abuse  of  private  ownership, 
that  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  wide  acceptance  of  socialistic  doctrine  and 
phrases  by  a  generation  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  practically 
universal  State-education,  and  is,  as  one  thankfully  admits,  carrying 
social  reform  as  a  reality  into  the  arena  of  actual  politics.  But  the 
sum  of  historical  experience,  and  the  dangers  of  discouraging  com 
mercial  enterprise  and  of  driving  capital  out  of  the  home-land,  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  private  capitalism,  given  wise  and  reason 
able  limitations,  remains  the  best  and  most  practicable  method  of 
inducing  individuals  to  contribute  to  the  general  wealth.  State 
Socialism,  pure  and  absolute,  is  calculated  not  only  to  reduce  the 
wealth  of  the  world  so  that  it  would  not  "  go  round  ",  but  to  under 
mine  the  self-respect  and  independence  of  the  average  citizen,  and 
thus  to  make  him  morally  an  inferior  man.  It  would  seem  that  our 
business  is  assiduously  to  see  by  inspection  and  all  reasonable  checks 
that  private  ownership  is  not  used  to  inflict  suffering  or  hardship 
on  a  fellow  member  of  the  State.  If  this  were  done  in  all  the  modes 
of  commercial  and  political  economy,  how  triumphant  and  beneficent 
would  be  the  revolution  !  But  it  is  the  most  serious  of  economical 
questions  whether  "  to  teach  men  to  rely  upon  the  State  rather  than 
upon  their  own  energies  "  would  not  "  demoralize  the  people  and  sap 
the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  destroy  the  family — the  most 
sacred  and  beneficent  of  all  social  and  political  institutions  ".  Property 
is  so  much  an  expression  of  personality  that  legislative  interference 
with  it  should  be  nothing  but  cautious  and  deliberate.  Such  inter 
ference  should  wait  upon  the  success  of  voluntary  effort  in  industrial 
organization  and  upon  the  success  of  public  opinion  in  forming  habits 
of  personal  expenditure. 

State-Interference  in  Education.  If  the  State  exists  for  the  well- 
being  of  its  members,  the  functions  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
Education  must  be  extended  quite  inconsistently  with  the  tenets 
of  the  school  of  "  individual  liberty  ".  In  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  outside  the  ordinary  rules  of  supply  and  demand,  in 
the  use  of  public  money  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  even  in  the 
domination  by  the  State-teacher  of  the  personal  judgement  of  both 
parent  and  child,  we  observe  to-day  the  most  striking  examples  of 
State-interference.  With  a  wiser  and  bolder  use  of  home-influences, 
this  wide  and  systematic  intervention  of  the  State  seems  quite 
desirable. 
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OUGHT  COMMUNITIES  ALONE  TO 
HAVE  MONOPOLIES? 

MUNICIPAL  TRADING 
BY  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  M.A. 

CHAPLAIN   AND  LECTURER  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,   OXFORD 

(By  kind  leave  of  the  Christian  Social  Union) 

THERE  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  of  excited  talk  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  about  the  dangerous  extent  of  Municipal  Trading  ;  some 
people  seem  to  think  that  this  constitutes  a  very  serious  danger  to 
private  enterprise,  and  are  very  much  alarmed  at  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  socialistic  tendency  of  such  trading.  It  may  therefore  be 
useful  to  consider  some  of  the  actual  facts  about  the  amount  and 
character  of  Municipal  Trading,  and  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
may  lead  us  to  welcome  rather  than  to  fear  its  extension. 

In  the  first  -place  it  is  well  to  know  what  Municipal  Trading  actually  is. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  trade  which  is  done  by  the  municipalities  of 
the  country,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  ?  No  complete  analysis 
of  this  has  been  published  since  the  return  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1903,  but  the- Municipal  Tear  Book  for  1907  (p.  635) 
gives  us  the  total  sums  invested,  and  the  undertakings  in  which  they  arc 
invested,  taken  from  the  official  returns. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  is,  in  England  and  Wales,  .£195,691,016. 
A  large  sum,  you  will  say  !  A  most  alarming  and  dangerous  indebtedness, 
I  can  imagine  some  of  our  friends  exclaiming.  Well,  I  suppose  this 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  investments.  Out  of  this  total, 
£65,495,976  are  invested  in  waterworks,  and  .£23,283,800  in  gasworks. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  most  people  would  describe  these  undertakings 
as  wildly  speculative  and  recklessly  unnecessary.  Out  of  the  remaining 
amount  £7,637,756  are  invested  in  markets,  £41,192,493  in  harbours 
and  docks,  £2,743,171  in  baths  and  wash-houses,  £3,110,275  in  burial- 
grounds  ;  to  these  again  I  suppose  few  people  would  object,  though  it 
may  be  regretfully  owned,  that  neither  funerals  nor  washing  pay.  Then 
we  have  £21,636,416  in  tramways  and  light  railways,  £22,000,567  in 
the  supply  of  electricity,  £8,208,525  in  working-class  dwellings,  and 
finally  £382,037  on  other  reproductive  undertakings. 

The  table  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  "  Reproductive  Under 
takings  "  of  the  municipalities  are  of  a  sensible  and  solid  kind,  that  to 
talk  wildly  about  dangerous  interference  with  private  enterprise  is  really 
foolish,  and  that  to  describe  these  investments  as  the  heaping  up  of  an 
intolerable  burden  of  indebtedness  is  only  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
critic  is  incapable  of  understanding  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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Having  thus,  I  hope,  reassured  ourselves  a  little  about  the  actually 
existing  circumstances,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  economic  basis 
and  circumstances  of  Municipal  Trading.  In  the  first  place  I  must 
ask  you  to  consider  what  we  may  call  the  economics  of  monopolies.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  there  are  certain  undertakings  which  can  in 
the  nature  of  things  only  be  carried  out  by  one  person  or  firm  in  any 
one  place.  We  could  not,  for  instance,  have  two  or  three  rival  com 
panies  running  different  sets  of  tramway  lines  through  the  same  streets ; 
a  town  must  give  the  right  to  do  this  to  one  company,  and  thus  gives 
this  company  a  monopoly.  So  with  the  supply  of  gas  or  water  or 
electricity.  The  supply  of  such  things  can  usually  only  be  carried  out 
under  conditions  of  monopoly,  and  monopolies  are  lest  under  the  imme 
diate  control  of  the  community.  If  you  ask  for  the  reason  of  this,  the 
reply  is  very  simple.  The  holder  of  a  monopoly,  so  long  as  he  can 
make  his  profit,  has  no  special  inducement  to  consider  the  convenience 
of  the  public.  If  we  don't  like  the  boots  which  we  get  at  our  boot 
makers  we  go  to  another,  but  if  we  don't  find  our  tramways  convenient, 
or  are  dissatisfied  with  the  character  and  conditions  of  our  water  supply, 
we  may  have  no  remedy.  The  holder  of  a  monopoly  will  indeed  always 
make  such  improvements  as  he  feels  sure  will  bring  him  in  a  larger 
profit,  but  if  the  public  convenience  requires  a  larger  outlay  of  capital 
which  will  not  bring  in  a  larger  proportion  of  profit,  or  the  financial 
results  of  which  are  at  all  uncertain,  the  monopolist  will  not  carry  this 
out.  His  object  is  profit,  while  the  public  wishes  convenience. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  public  should  directly  and  immediately 
control  all  large  undertakings  which  supply  things  of  public  necessity  or 
convenience,  and  which  have  the  character  of  monopolies.  If  you  will 
now  turn  back  to  our  examination  of  the  returns,  you  will  see  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  undertakings  there  dealt  with  have  this  character. 

We  have  thus  dealt  with  the  circumstances  which  make  Municipal 
Trading,  as  we  now  know  it,  desirable  and  even  necessary :  we  may 
now  go  on  to  consider  certain  characteristics  of  industry  which  indicate 
that  the  public  control  and  management  of  industry  can  be,  and  will 
probably  need  to  be,  greatly  extended.  And  first  we  may  inquire  as 
to  the  economical  possibility  of  doing  this. 

It  was  generally  assumed  in  economic  works  that  industry  is  best 
carried  on  under  the  terms  of  competition  for  profit,  that  it  is  by  means 
of  this  competition  that  industrial  methods  have  advanced,  and  that 
the  customer  has  found  his  convenience  consulted.  It  is  often  suggested 
that  the  salaried  official  of  a  public  business  could  have  no  such  powerful 
stimulus  to  personal  efficiency,  and  that  therefore  the  substitution  of 
public  for  private  ownership  and  control  would  prove  economically 
ruinous  to  any  society.  Before  we  give  our  assent  to  such  a  judgement, 
it  is  well  to  observe  some  of  the  actual  characteristics  of  modern  industry. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  modern  industry  than  the  tendency 
towards  the  substitution  of  the  joint  stock  company  for  the  old  private  firm. 
In  every  department  of  industry  this  process  is  taking  place.  It  is 
possible  that  this  change  may  be  accompanied  by  some  loss  of  industrial 
efficiency,  but  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  transition  is  itself 
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the  result  of  the  operation  of  economic  forces.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
surely  of  importance  to  take  account  of  this  fact,  and  to  observe  how 
the  direction  of  industry  is  in  a  large  measure  passing  into  the  hands 
of  salaried  officials.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  change 
has  involved  some  loss  of  industrial  efficiency  in  some  directions,  but  no 
one  seriously  maintains  that  industry  is  being  ruined  by  it.  The  truth 
is,  no  doubt,  that  besides  the  economical  advantages  which  belong  to 
the  greater  scale  on  which  production  is  carried  on,  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  direct  stimulus  of  profit  under  the  old  system  may  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  skill  and  intelligence  which  is  at  the 
service  of  the  joint  stock  companies. 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  there  may  always  be  a  difference  between 
the  more  speculative  and  the  normal  productive  enterprise,  that  the 
more  speculative  form  of  industry  will  continue  to  depend  largely  upon 
the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  individual  men  who  are  directly  inter 
ested  in  the  possible  profits  of  such  concerns.  But  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  while  we  can  draw  no  fixed  line  between  the  speculative  and 
the  normal  business  of  a  community,  the  former  is  only  a  part  and  the 
smaller  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  It  is,  then,  clear  that  in 
the  organization  of  industry  the  salaried  official  is  tending  to  take  the 
place  of  the  owner.  It  cannot  therefore  be  seriously  maintained  that 
it  is  impossible  for  industrial  concerns  which  are  controlled  or  owned 
by  the  public  to  find  efficient  servants. 

It  remains  to  consider  certain  characteristics  of  industry  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  may  prove  necessary  to  extend  the  public  control 
over  at  least  some  of  the  important  forms  of  industry.  We  have  just 
seen  that  the  private  firm  is  giving  way  to  the  joint  stock  company.  It 
is,  I  think,  true  to  say  that  the  company  competing  with  other  com 
panies  in  one  industry  is  tending  to  give  place  to  the  great  combination 
which  is  sometimes  called  a  Trust  or  Syndicate,  the  great  combination 
which  includes  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  firms  engaged  in  one  industry  in  a 
country.  The  causes  which  seem  to  be  producing  this  tendency  are 
complex,  and  we  cannot  now  enter  into  them,  but  undoubtedly  one 
most  important  cause  lies  in  the  unexpected  results  which  have  actually 
attended  the  working  of  competition  in  industry.  It  is,  I  think,  true  to 
say  that  in  many  industries  these  great  combinations  have  been  formed 
because  the  firms  conducting  that  business  were  ruining  each  other  and 
themselves  in  the  frenzied  struggle  of  competition,  by  underselling 
each  other.  Underselling  is  a  ruinous  business  when  the  price  is  re 
duced  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that  the 
longer-headed  men  among  the  leaders  of  industry  have  recognized  that 
combination  would  often  work  far  better,  at  least  for  the  producer,  than 
competition.  It  is  true  that  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  high  protective  duties,  that  the  Trusts  have  been  most  de 
veloped,  but  the  economic  forces  which  have  produced  them  there  are 
at  work  in  this  country  also.  These  great  combinations  will,  just  in  pro 
portion  to  their  success,  tend  to  become  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  the 
community.  It  may  only  be  in  highly  protectionist  countries  that  they 
can  attain  the  position  of  complete  monopolies,  but  even  in  Free  Trade 
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countries  a  completely  organized  combination,  including  the  whole  of 
one  trade,  will  tend  to  have  this  character  ;  and  therefore  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  they  may  need  to  be  in  a  large  measure  under  public 
control. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
the  organization  of  industry  at  the  present  day  which  seem  to  show  that 
in  the  near  future  we  may  require  greatly  to  extend  the  public  control 
over  those  great  industries  which  are  specially  necessary  to  the  public 
well-being ;  and  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  notion  that  public 
control  or  ownership  of  industrial  concerns  will  necessarily  cause  them 
to  be  inefficient  and  unproductive,  rests  upon  an  assumption  which  is 
not  warranted  by  the  facts,  and  that  we  may  look  forward  without  any 
great  economical  anxiety  to  a  great  development  of  municipal  and  other 
public  enterprises  in  the  future. 

It  remains,  however,  true  that  such  changes  in  the  industrial  organi 
zation  will  throw  new  and  heavy  burdens  upon  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  our  municipal  affairs,  will  bring  with  them  new  re 
sponsibilities,  and  new  temptations,  indeed  the  risk  of  such  changes  lies 
rather  in  the  moral  than  in  the  economical  region.  Our  municipal 
institutions  have  not  always  been  as  wholly  free  from  suspicion  as  might 
have  been  wished :  the  danger  of  corruption  will  be  increased  with  the 
extension  of  municipal  trading. 

The  progress  of  society  will  not,  however,  stand  still  while  we  stand 
nervously  and  anxiously  on  one  side.  Our  task  is  surely  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  us  to  set  forward  such  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility,  of  the 
sacred  obligation  of  public  service,  that  men  of  religion  and  of  honour 
may  recognize  the  call  to  serve  God  in  the  service  of  our  cities  and 
counties.  There  is  no  task  which  is  more  directly  laid  upon  us  than  that 
of  working  for  the  true  appreciation  by  Christian  men  of  the  obligation  of 
the  public  service ;  there  is  no  service  which  we  can  render  to  our 
country  and  our  generation  greater  than  that  of  setting  forward  a 
higher  spirit,  a  nobler  sense  of  the  obligations  and  the  responsibilities 
of  public  life. 
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INDIA  AND  ENGLAND 

SOME  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
RELATION 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  F.  ANDREWS,  M.A.,  DELHI 

IN  India,  economic  problems  arise  out  of  the  relation  with 
England,  because 

(i)  India  is  ruled  from  England. 

(ii)  The  English  Government  is,  in  a  real  sense,  the  landlord 
and  landowner  of  India. 

(iii)  Departments  directed  by  English  officials  deal  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  daily  life  and  interests  of  the  people 
of  India. 

(iv)  The  English  Government  in  India  is  bound  by  close 
economic  ties  with  England  in  regulating  its  own  fiscal  policy. 

It  should  be  stated  clearly  at  the  outset  that  the  leading 
Indian  economists  acknowledge  the  moral  and  material  benefit 
which  has  come  to  India  through  British  Rule.  To  mention  the 
two  most  celebrated,  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  begins  his  book, 
entitled  Poverty  and,  Un-British  Rule  in  India,  with  a  tribute 
to  the  "  advanced,  humanitarian  civilization  of  Britain  "  in 
India  ;  Mr.  Romesh  Chander  Dutt,  C.I.E.,  both  in  his  Economic 
History  and  in  India  in  the  Victorian  Age,  points  out  the  gains 
of  peace  and  settlement  and  education  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  British  Raj.  They  criticize  what  they  regard 
as  blemishes  in  an  otherwise  beneficial  and  progressive  system. 
Mr.  Naoroji  was  for  many  years  a  Member  of  Parliament ; 
Mr.  Dutt,  a  retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  is  at 
present  working  on  an  important  Government  Commission. 
A  new  extremist  school  of  Indian  economic  thinkers  has  recently 
arisen.  Their  principles  will  be  dealt  with  separately  at  the  end 
of  this  paper. 

Th-ere  are  four  main  subjects  on  which  Indian  economists 
raise  the  moral  issue  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
India  and  England — 

(i)  English  predominance  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  initiative, 
enterprise  and  leadership.  (Mr.  Naoroji  calls  this  "  The  moral 
poverty  of  India  ".) 

(ii)  The  drain  from  India  of  wealth  to  England  in  "  Home 
charges  ". 

(iii)  The  economic  advantages  given  to  England  in  the  past 
and  present  Indian  fiscal  systems. 
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(iv)  The  heavy  incidence  of  the  Land  Revenue,  causing 
agricultural  depression  and  distress. 

(i)  ENGLISH  PREDOMINANCE. 

"  Subjection,"  says  Seeley,  "  for  a  long  time  to  a  foreign 
yoke  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  national  deterioration." 
Is  this  true  of  India  ?  Mr.  Naoroji  would  answer  that,  while 
in  many  directions  India  has  undoubtedly  advanced,  in  one 
direction  there  has  been  a  most  serious  moral  and  economic 
loss.  The  predominance  of  a  superior  race  has  crushed  Indian 
initiative,  and  in  consequence  the  new  civilization  has  been 
imposed  from  without,  rather  than  developed  from  within. 
In  Japan  the  advance  in  the  new  civilization  has  been  from 
within — organic,  assimilative,  self-achieved.  In  India  the 
Government  (like  all  great  alien  patrons  who  attempt  to  regulate 
from  without)  tends  to  keep  in  leading  strings  and  pauperize 
its  clients  by  making  them  too  dependent  on  its  bounty.  The 
steady  pressure  of  a  foreign  superiority,  which  is  never  absent, 
has  carried  with  it  a  steady  contraction  of  innate  powers  among 
those  who  are  in  an  inferior  position,  and  thus  has  tended  to 
bring  about  that  national  deterioration  of  which  Seeley  speaks. 
The  whole  system  of  Government  administration  is  necessarily 
foreign,  and  Indians  are  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  laboriously 
to  foreign  ways.  Even  when  they  succeed,  they  can  only  fill 
inferior  positions  and  remain  in  subordination  to  foreigners. 
Mr.  Naoroji  would  add  that  this  does  not  apply  to  Government 
service  alone.  The  very  qualities  of  independence,  initiative 
and  originality,  which  are  most  needed  in  modern  commerce, 
have  had  little  scope  for  development  among  educated  Indians, 
and  enterprising  English  traders  and  speculators  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  condition  of  the  country 
and  exploit  its  economic  resources.  They  have  also  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  belonging  to  the  ruling  race,  and  have 
used  that  advantage  to  the  full.  Indians  under  these  conditions 
have  remained  subordinates  and  inferiors,  not  only  in  the  large 
area  of  Government  employment,  but  also  in  the  still  larger 
area  of  modern  trade  and  business  enterprise.  This  position 
of  continual  inferiority  to  the  Englishman  has  been  rendered 
all  the  more  unbearable,  because  it  has  happened  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  different  charters  which  pledged  impartial 
treatment.  The  pledges  given  as  early  as  1833  have  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  Queen's  Proclamation  itself  remains  in  this 
matter  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1870 
shared  a  similar  fate.  The  Resolution  carried  by  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1893  to  hold  simultaneous  examinations  for  the 
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Civil  Services  has  never  been  put  into  effect.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  evil  of  Indians  remaining  in  inferior  positions, 
there  is  the  added  evil  of  broken  promises. 

An  answer  to  this  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  the  strongest  position 
is  to  claim  that  in  India  it  is  better  to  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously,  even  with  the  acknowledged  evil  of  foreign  pre 
dominance  and  with  the  appearance  of  breaking  promises,  than 
to  make  one  false  step  which  would  throw  all  back  ;  that  greater 
responsibilities  are  gradually  passing  into  Indian  hands,  and 
meanwhile  a  peaceful  internal  revolution  is  taking  place, 
whereby  Indian  castes  and  races  and  creeds  are  being  welded 
into  a  nation.  But  such  an  answer  in  the  past  has  been  only 
too  often  a  cover  for  selfishness,  and  the  general  tone  of  Anglo- 
Indian  opinion  is  constantly  intolerant  of  racial  equality. 
Against  this  spirit  the  Church  should  raise  no  uncertain  voice. 

(ii)  THE  HOME  CHARGES. 

It  will  be  best  to  state  this  complaint  against  the  present 
administration  in  the  words  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  C.I.E. :  "  One- 
fourth  of  all  the  revenues  derived  in  India  is  annually  remitted 
to  England  in  Home  charges,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  portion 
of  their  salaries  which  European  officers  employed  in  India 
annually  remit  to  England,  the  total  annual  drain  exceeds 
twenty  million  pounds  sterling.  The  richest  country  on  earth 
stoops  to  levy  this  annual  contribution  from  the  poorest. 
Those  who  earn  £42  per  head  ask  for  los.  per  head  from  a  nation 
earning  £2  per  head.  And  this  los.  per  head  impoverishes 
Indians,  and  therefore  impoverishes  British  trade  with  India. 
The  contribution  does  not  benefit  British  commerce,  while  it 
drains  the  life  blood  of  India  in  a  continuous,  ceaseless  flow. 
For  when  taxes  are  raised  and  spent  in  a  country,  the  money 
comes  back  to  the  country  ;  but  when  taxes,  raised  in  a  country, 
are  remitted  out  of  it,  the  money  is  lost  to  the  country  for  ever  ; 
it  does  not  stimulate  her  industries  or  trades,  or  reach  the 
people  in  any  form.  Over  twenty  millions  are  annually  drained 
from  the  revenues  of  India,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  such 
a  process,  continued  through  long  decades,  did  not  impoverish 
even  the  richest  nation  upon  earth." 

When  this  statement  is  examined  it  is  found  to  be  a  very 
imperfect  representation  of  the  facts.  Considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  sum  that  Mr.  Dutt  describes  as  the  annual  drain 
is  due  to  interest  on  capital  invested  in  India,  which  has  proved 
for  the  most  part  a  reproductive  investment.  By  the  irrigation 
system,  for  instance,  for  which  State  loans  were  raised,  nineteen 
million  acres  of  land,  which  were  practically  desert,  have  been 
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brought  under  fertile  cultivation.  Railways  are  now  helping, 
by  their  profits,  to  add  to  the  revenue  of  India  ;  they  are  an 
untold  boon  to  the  country  and  a  protection  against  famine. 
Yet  they  could  not  have  been  built  without  English  capital. 
Instances  such  as  these,  of  reproductive  loans  both  in  money 
and  in  men,  could  be  multiplied.  The  value  of  a  first-rate 
scientist  or  a  first-rate  engineer,  introducing  improvements 
into  India  which  will  last  for  centuries,  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  monthly  income  of  a  thousand  odd  rupees. 

On  the  other  hand  the  claim  is  unquestionably  just  that  such 
a  large  amount  as  twenty  millions  taken  every  year  out  of  the 
country  must  be  a  financial  strain  of  the  most  serious  character, 
and  everything  should  be  done  to  lighten  that  strain.  For 
India  is  like  no  other  great  country  in  the  world,  in  that  most  of 
her  rulers  and  merchant  princes  make  their  fortunes  within  her 
borders,  but  do  not  spend  them  there.  Wherever,  therefore, 
an  Indian  can  replace  an  Englishman,  without  the  work  suffer 
ing  or  the  stability  of  the  Government  of  the  country  being 
impaired,  the  benefit  to  India  is  both  moral  and  material : — 
moral,  because  another  Indian  has  become  a  recognized  leader 
in  his  own  country  ;  material,  because  the  wealth  that  the 
Indian  accumulates  will  be  circulated  in  India,  not  in  England. 

In  this  connexion  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  expenditure 
is  the  Standing  Army.  Education  remains,  year  by  year,  in  an 
almost  starved  condition  on  account  of  the  enormous  military 
expenditure.  The  plea  is  just  that,  if  India  was  able  to  spare 
for  a  long  period  30,000  English  troops  for  South  Africa,  when 
Russia  was  strong  and  there  was  no  Anglo-Russian  Convention, 
she  can  spare  at  least  5,000  to-day.  Even  such  a  reduction 
would  release  sufficient  funds  for  the  crying  need  of  primary 
education.  The  plea  is  also  just  that  the  present  expenditure 
in  all  the  services  is  uncontrolled  by  Indians  themselves,  and 
that  taxation  without  representation  is  bound  to  be  extravagant. 

(iii)  FISCAL  INJUSTICE. 

It  is  argued  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
everything  possible  was  done  by  England  (without  any  protest 
or  retaliation  from  the  Indian  Government)  to  crush  Indian 
manufactures,  especially  those  of  cotton  and  silk,  for  which 
India  was  famous  :  that,  on  account  of  this  policy,  India  was 
reduced  to  an  almost  purely  agricultural  condition,  her  own 
manufactures  being  replaced  in  her  own  markets  by  those  of 
Lancashire.  It  is  shown  further  how,  in  modern  days,  when 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  revive  the  cotton  industry,  and 
a  very  slight  import  duty  was  levied  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
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Lancashire  forced  the  British  Parliament  to  insist  on  an  excise 
duty  (equivalent  to  the  import  duty)  being  placed  on  all  Indian 
cotton  goods.  "  There  shall  be  levied  at  every  mill  in  British 
India  upon  all  cotton  goods  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent." 
(Cotton  Duties  Act,  1896).  Even  though  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  competition  whatever  with  Lancashire  in 
the  coarser  cloths,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  Indian  manufacture, 
yet  so  great  was  the  trade  jealousy  that  an  excise  duty  was  forced 
upon  non-competing  goods  as  well  as  on  competing  goods. 
"As  an  example,"  says  Mr.  Dutt,  "of  fiscal  injustice,  the 
Indian  Act  of  1896  is  unexampled  in  any  civilized  country  in 
modern  times.  Indian  cottons  which  were  supposed  to  com 
pete  with  imported  goods  were  first  excised  in  1894.  The 
Indian  goods  which  did  not  compete  were  excised  in  1896.  Such 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  an  unrepresented  nation 
are  sacrificed." 

To  this  statement  there  is  very  little  answer  to  be  made. 
It  is  true  that  the  early  Indian  hand-loom  manufactures  would 
have  died  a  natural  death  in  any  case,  after  the  advent  of  the 
power-loom  in  England,  but  there  is  the  clearest  evidence1 
that  the  relentless  application  of  high  protective  tariffs  in 
England,  combined  with  every  encouragement  given  to  Lan 
cashire  goods  in  India,  helped  to  kill  them.  With  regard  to  the 
present  Cotton  Excise  Duty,  which  taxes  Indian  manufactures 
at  Indian  factory  gates  before  they  can  be  sold  even  in  India, 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  justification  or  defence,  and  more 
than  one  high  English  official  has  told  me  that  he  regarded  it 
as  "  iniquitous  ".  Its  imposition  gives  colour  to  the  saying 
prevalent  to-day  in  India — that  the  moment  the  present 
Swadeshi  movement  touches  English  pockets,  the  whole  weight 
of  England  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  crush  it,  and  India  will 
be  treated  in  trade  matters  as  a  conquered  country  with  no 
rights  and  privileges.  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  the 
economic  even  more  than  the  political  dependence  of  India 
upon  England  which  has  given  strength  to  "  Extremism  ". 

One  further  word  needs  to  be  added.  Indian  economists 
have  protested  from  early  days  against  the  wrong  done  to  China 
by  the  Indian  opium  revenue.  As  early  as  1880,  Mr.  Naoroji, 
in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  wrote  as  follows  : — "  In  England  no  statesman  dares  to 
propose  that  opium  may  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  public-houses. 
On  the  contrary,  Parliament  enacts  that  '  opium  be  sold  by 
certified  chemists  only  and  be  distinctly  labelled  "  poison  "  '. 
And  yet,  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  this  Christian  and 
humane  England  forces  a  *  heathen  '  and  *  barbarous '  Power 
1  See  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commons  Committee,  1832,  vol.  ii. 
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to  take  this  poison.  This  opium  trade  is  a  sin  on  England's 
head,  and  a  curse  on  India  for  her  share  in  being  the  instrument." 
Mr.  Gokhale  and  others  have  spoken  out  no  less  openly.  This 
great  fiscal  question,  involving  the  gravest  moral  responsi 
bilities,  is  not  yet  settled,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness 
that  the  recent  Indian  Episcopal  Synod  has  spoken  out  so 
bravely. 

(iv)  AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  famine,  in  spite  of  railway  and 
irrigation  improvements,  has  made  Indian  economists  ask  for 
a  revision  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  Land  Revenue.  It  should 
be  stated  that  Government  acts  as  legal  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
takes  from  it  a  revenue  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
net  assets  (Imperial  Gazetteer,  vol.  iv,  p.  222).  This  charge 
upon  the  land  is  revised  every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
enhanced  as  the  land  rises  in  value.  In  Bengal,  however, 
a  "  Permanent  Settlement "  was  made  in  1793,  by  which  the 
land  revenue  should  remain  stationary.  It  is  claimed  that,  if 
such  a  permanent  settlement  were  extended  to  the  whole  of 
India,  the  evils  of  constant  "  settlements  "  would  be  avoided, 
accumulation  and  investment  of  capital  would  be  encouraged, 
and  the  peasantry  would  be  more  able  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  a  bad  season.  The  answer  to  such  a  demand  for  permanent 
settlements  seems  to  be  that  the  time  for  such  a  change  of  policy 
is  past,  and  that  more  difficulties  would  now  be  created  than 
solved.  The  true  path  of  progress  appears  to  lie  in  a  completely 
scientific  adjustment,  which  will  allow  for  remission  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  foster  efforts  made  to  improve  the  land,  and  take 
full  account  of  local  conditions. 

A  further  criticism  of  the  present  system  is  contained  in  the 
complaint  that  it  leads  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  poor  growing  poorer  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged  industry 
and  frugality.  The  new  wealth  that  is  flowing  into  the  country 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  trading  classes,  who 
are  very  lightly  taxed  ;  while  the  burden  of  taxation  is  borne 
by  the  peasantry.  The  agricultural  classes  are  more  and  more 
exploited  by  the  traders,  and  their  ignorance  makes  such 
exploitation  doubly  difficult  to  avoid.  Up  to  the  present  only 
the  most  meagre  efforts  have  been  made,  and  the  most  meagre 
sums  of  money  expended,  in  order  to  give  them  primary  educa 
tion,  and  thus  put  them  on  more  equal  terms  with  the  money 
lender.  Though  "  the  most  patient  and  frugal  peasantry  in 
the  world",  (Imperial  Gazetteer,  vol.  iv,  p. 204)  they  are  weighed 
down  by  debt  and  sink  almost  at  the  first  touch  of  famine. 

When  it  is  stated  officially  that,  in  1878,  the  excess  mortality 
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from  famine  reached  5,250,000  in  British  territory  alone,  and 
that  in  July,  1900,  famine  relief  was  administered  daily  to 
6,500,000  persons  (Imperial  Gazetteer,  vol.  iii,  pp.  489  and  492), 
and  further  that  the  Indian  peasantry  are  "  the  most  patient 
and  frugal  in  the  world  ",  and  then  the  information  is  given 
that  the  Land  Revenue,  taken  from  the  same  peasantry,  amounts 
approximately  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  assets,  the  ordinary 
reader  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  conditions,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  point  out  a 
remedy.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  solution  of  the 
problem  to  point  to  highly  organized  State  agencies  for  famine 
relief.  Even  if  excessive  mortality  is  avoided,  the  danger  of 
pauperization  remains.  The  question  needs  continually  to  be 
asked  whether,  by  reduction  of  military  expenditure1  or  other 
methods,  the  burden  of  land  taxation  cannot  be  further 
lightened,  and  at  the  same  time,  whether  the  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  peasantry  as  to  the  uses  of  money  and  the  powers  of 
co-operation  cannot  be  dispelled.  The  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  so  vast,  and  the  possibilities  of  human  suffering  so  immense 
(a  famine  area  not  seldom  includes  over  50,000,000  people),  that 
the  economic  question  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  im 
portance. 

A  new  school  of  Indian  economists,  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  "  Extremists  ",  has  gained  ground  in  recent  years.  The 
main  doctrine  of  the  new  school  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  "  Boycott  ".  The  exponents  of  this  doctrine  declare 
that  only  in  holding  aloof  from  Government  altogether  lies 
economic  salvation.  To  be  dependent  on  a  foreign  Government 
for  education  and  employment,  and  even  indirectly  (by  buying 
English  goods)  for  food  and  clothing,  is  to  become  a  "  mendi 
cant  "  and  to  join  the  throng  of  educated  Indians  who  are 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  pauperizing  subjection.  The  leaders 
of  the  new  party  therefore  advocate  a  policy  of  "  thorough  " 
(whence  their  name  "  Extremists  "),  and  endeavour  to  organize 
Indian  life  apart  from  Government  influences.  They  attempt 
a  new  form  of  education  unaided  by  Government  grants ;  they 
boycott  all  English  goods  ;  they  avoid  Government  Law  Courts 
in  settling  their  disputes ;  they  refuse  altogether  Government 
service.  In  this  way  they  hope  to  train  a  younger  generation 
in  "  Swaraj  "  or  Self-Government.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  complete  programme  may  not  be  carried  out  by  any  large 
section  of  the  community  under  present  circumstances.  At 
the  same  time  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  indigenous 
development,  in  a  form  which  is  termed  "  Swadeshi  "  (lit. 

1  In  1904-5  the  military  expenditure  (^20,000,000)  very  nearly  equalled  the 
combined  Land  and  Salt  taxes. 
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"  one's  own  country  "),  is  spreading  very  widely  indeed  and 
reaching  the  masses  of  the  people.  A  whole  series  of  new 
economic  and  moral  problems  will  have  to  be  faced  by  a  Church 
in  India  that  aspires  to  be  called  National. 

Compare  —  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  vols.  iii  and  iv  (Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford.)  Land  Revenue  Policy  of  the  Government  of  India.  (Arnold,  London.) 
D.  Naoroji,  Poverty  and  un-British  Rule  in  India.  (Sonnenschein,  London.) 
R.  C.  Dutt,  Economic  History  of  British  India,  1757-1837.  (Thacker  Spink, 
Calcutta.)  India  in  the  Victorian  Age.  (Thacker  Spink,  Calcutta.)  Indian 
Trade,  Manufactures  and  Finance.  (Elm  Press,  Calcutta.)  T.  Morison,  Industrial 
Organization  of  an  Indian  Province.  (Murray,  London.)  J.  Rowntree,  The 
Imperial  Drug  Trade.  (Methuen,  London.)  Yusuf  All,  Life  and  Labour  in 
India.  (Murray,  London.)  Government  Accounts,  Revenue  Returns,  &c.,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Calcutta,  India.  They 
are  the  most  useful  source  of  statistical  information. 
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Yen.  G.  E.  LLOYD,  M.A.,  Missions  to  White 
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Mr.  JOHN  STUDHOLME.  By  request  of  the 
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S.  E.  i  b.  In  Australia. 

Yen.  T.  McCLEMANS,  B.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
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Rev.  G.  D.  HALFORD,  M.A.,  formerly  Arch 
deacon  of  RoCkhampton,  Queensland. 
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PAN-ANGLICAN  PAPERS 

Being  Problems  for  consideration  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  1908. 

THE  CHURCH'S  MISSIONS  IN 
CHRISTENDOM 

AMONG  THE  WHITE  SETTLERS  IN  THE  WEST 
UNITED  STATES 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  the  United  States  of  America,  the  term  "  West "  is  entirely  relative. 
Among  the  early  settlers  the  whole  territory  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  was  so  designated.  Gradually,  as  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other 
States,  became  settled,  the  western  frontier  receded  further  and  further 
towards  the  setting  sun,  until,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  For  many  years  all  the  territories  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Missis 
sippi  and  Missouri  were  described  as  the  "  Far  West".  But  as  the  tide  of 
population  continued  to  pour  in,  new  States  were  formed,  and  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Middle  West.  Still  later  in  the  development  of  the  country,  the  population 
penetrated  the  vast  Rocky  Mountain  region,  until  now  the  entire  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  spanned  by  organized  States  of  the 
Union. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Church  among  the  white  settlers  first  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  then  to  describe  the  newer  movement  which  led  to  the 
sending  out  of  our  missionary  bishops  to  the  new  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  extending  gradually  throughout  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  the  western  slope. 

It  was  not  until  Nov.  14,  1784,  that  Samuel  Seabury,  our  first  American 
Bishop,  was  consecrated  in  an  "  upper  room  ",  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and 
became  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  That  significant  event  was  followed, 
on  Feb.  4,  1787,  by  the  consecration  of  William  White  and  Samuel  Provoost 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  to  become  respectively  the  Bishops  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  Thus  equipped  with  apostolic  functions,  after  many  years  of 
waiting  during  which  precious  opportunities  were  lost,  the  American 
Church  at  first  found  itself  greatly  handicapped  in  its  progress  by  reason 
of  the  prejudice  arising  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was  of  English  origin, 
and  supposed  by  many  of  the  colonists  to  be  in  political  sympathy  with 
the  mother  country,  from  which  they  had  so  recently  become  emanci 
pated. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  after  the  American 
Revolution  the  infant  Church  was  compelled  to  struggle  for  existence, 
and  that  its  growth  was  comparatively  slow.  Nevertheless,  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  episcopate  had  been  bestowed  upon  nearly 
all  the  States  which  had  formed  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  As  the 
population  of  the  country  was  destined  to  be  confined  largely  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  region  for  a  number  of  years,  there  was  no  demand  or  opportunity 
for  missionary  endeavour  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  new  settlers. 
Indeed,  at  first  every  effort  was  needed  to  supply  clergy  and  churches  to 
the  towns  and  cities  which  were  springing  up  on  all  sides  in  the  East.  But 
soon  the  emigration  began  to  move  towards  the  West.  An  "  Act  of  the 
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General  Convention",  adopted  in  1798,  had  proposed  measures  for  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Alleghenies. 

The  appeals  of  the  frontier  clergy,  who  were  labouring  almost  single- 
handed  at  various  points  in  the  lands  but  lately  opened  up  to  immigration, 
were  not  wholly  refused  a  hearing.  Bishop  White,  though  but  once  in  his 
long  episcopate  reaching  the  boundaries  of  his  own  See,  at  the  new  settle 
ment  of  Pittsburg,  still  recognized  the  Church's  duty  of  providing  for  the 
actual  and  intending  settlers  of  the  West.  About  that  time  the  abundant 
labours  and  marked  success  of  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase's  missionary- 
journeys  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  indicated  his  special  fitness  for 
an  appointment  to  a  western  episcopate  ;  and  he  was  therefore  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Ohio  (Feb.  u,  1819),  in  St.  James's  Church,  Philadelphia,  by 
Bishops  White,  Hobart,  Kemp,  and  Croes. 

On  going  to  his  pioneer  diocese  in  the  spring,  the  new  bishop  organized 
parishes  at  Steubenville  and  Wheeling ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June 
confirmed  seventy-nine  souls  at  Worthington.  He  had  the  personal  over 
sight  of  three  parishes  beside  that  of  the  diocese,  from  which  latter  he 
received  no  salary.  He  had  to  cut  his  wood,  make  fires,  and  feed  his  live 
stock  with  his  own  hands.  This  episcopal  type  contrasted  picturesquely 
with  the  English  bishop  with  carriage  and  footmen,  and  all  the  impressive 
insignia  of  his  high  office.  Bishop  Chase,  very  early  in  his  episcopate, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  theological  seminary  in  his  See  for  the 
training  of  his  candidates  for  Orders  in  Theology  as  well  as  in  the  Arts.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  and  partial 
endowment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  Kenyon  College  at  Gambier, 
Ohio,  the  Bishop  visited  England,  where  his  earnestness,  his  devotion,  and 
the  evident  advantage  of  founding  a  Church  College  and  Divinity  School  in 
the  western  world,  gained  for  his  cause,  noble,  influential,  and  liberal  friends, 
and  made  the  Western  missionary  work  of  the  Western  Church  known  in 
England  for  the  first  time. 

Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  development  of  his  work,  Bishop  Chase, 
in  September,  1831,  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
and  Kenyon  College,  as  well  as  his  episcopate. 

Removing  to  Michigan  in  1832,  where  he  remained  and  laboured  faithfully 
for  several  years,  he  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Illinois  in  1835  as  their 
bishop.  On  accepting  this  new  administration,  he  proceeded  to  organize 
a  diocese,  and  found  a  college,  for  which,  on  visiting  England  in  its  interests, 
he  secured  a  handsome  sum. 

This  institution  he  named  Jubilee  College.  It  was  situated  in  Peoria, 
County  Illinois,  at  a  spot  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Robin's  Nest. 
Liberal  gifts  were  obtained  for  this  new  venture ;  and  the  last  days  of  the 
good  bishop  were  brightened  by  the  sympathy  and  support  of  churchmen 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Bishop  Chase  was  a  man  of  intense  feelings,  marvellous  powers  of 
endurance,  unusual  pertinacity,  and  great  impatience  of  opposition. 

As  a  pioneer  bishop,  he  rendered  services  throughout  the  Middle  West 
which  can  never  be  forgotten.  His  unfailing  wit  and  humour  made  him 
welcome  in  the  settler's  cabin,  on  the  stage-coach,  on  the  canal  and  steam 
boat — wherever  travellers  were  to  be  found.  He  was  evidently  raised  up 
of  God  for  the  special  work,  and  the  result  of  his  self-denying  effort  will  be 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  that  strategic 
part  of  the  Union.  It  is  given  to  few  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  episcopal 
office  to  found  two  dioceses  and  establish  two  institutions  of  the  higher 
learning,  one  of  which  at  least  will  ever  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame. 
Full  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  zeal,  he  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
a  master-builder  of  the  Church  of  God.  Grateful  recognition  ought  here  to 
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be  made  to  those  broad-minded  and  generous  laymen  of  the  Mother  Church 
of  England,  who,  in  those  early  days,  gave  so  handsomely  to  Bishop  Chase 
towards  the  establishing  of  his  educational  institutions. 

As  at  a  period  still  earlier  the  American  Church  was  nourished  and  sus 
tained  by  the  venerable  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ",  so  at 
this  time  our  brethren  in  the  Mother  Church  did  not  fail  to  help  us.  Though 
not  technically  known  as  a  missionary  bishop,  as  he  was  consecrated  for 
the  State  of  Ohio  before  the  American  Church  had  risen  to  the  full  con 
ception  of  the  missionary  episcopate,  Bishop  Chase  was,  in  reality,  our 
first  great  missionary  apostle.  While,  therefore,  any  account  of  the  mis 
sionary  work  of  the  Church  among  the  white  settlers  of  the  West  would  be 
inadequate  which  failed  to  do  honour  to  this  unique  and  heroic  leader,  it 
was  not  until  1835  that  we  elected  our  first  missionary  bishop. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  our  triennial  gathering,  known  as  the  General 
Convention,  met  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  a  fervent,  eloquent, 
and  soul-inspiring  sermon  by  Bishop  George  Washington  Doane,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  honoured  father  of  our  present  beloved  Bishop  of  Albany,  the 
election  took  place.  In  that  notable  sermon,  which  was  an  epoch-making 
utterance,  Bishop  Doane  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Convention.  He  declared 
that  every  member  of  the  Church  was,  by  the  terms  of  his  baptism,  a  member 
of  the  Missionary  Society  5  indeed,  that  the  Church  herself  was  pre 
eminently  a  great  Missionary  Society  ;  that  if  the  Church  of  the  Living  God, 
the  "  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth  ",  ever  ceased  to  be  a  missionary 
Church,  she  would  deny  the  very  charter  on  which  she  was  founded  by  her 
divine  Lord ;  that  the  one  great  cause  for  which  she  existed  was  to  spread 
abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer's  love.  Then  it  was  that  Jackson 
Kemper  was  chosen  and  consecrated  to  be  our  first  missionary  bishop  to 
the  then  new  West.  It  was  the  last  consecration  in  which  the  patriarchal 
Bishop  White  took  part.  Bishop  Kemper  was  designated  as  missionary 
bishop  for  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Indiana.  The  annals  of  Kemper' s 
Missionary  Apostolate  are  of  the  deepest  interest. 

In  addition  to  his  own  extensive  See,  his  care  of  the  Churches  was  extended 
over  the  territory  now  embraced  by  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas,  into  which  immigrants  were  pouring. 

His  visitations  were  undertaken  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Traversing  great  reaches  of  country  just  opened  for  settlement 
with  only  the  most  primitive  facilities  for  journeying  ;  making  his  temporary 
home  in  the  rough  cabins,  or  miserable  taverns,  or  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
Kemper  gave  full  proof  of  his  apostolic  ministry ;  and  in  his  care  for  the 
Churches  never  cared  for  himself.  .... 

He  even  made  extensive  visitations  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  exten 
sive  visitations  were  made  before  the  day  of  railroads,  and  often  through 
sections  of  the  country  sparsely  settled  by  rude  and  uncouth  pioneers, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  life  of  "the  good  Bishop  was  an  arduous 
one.  And  yet  his  account  of  one  of  his  visitations  is  so  vivid,  and  expressive 
of  his  buoyant  spirit,  that  we  venture  to  quote  from  it.  '  E  have  now 
experienced  a  little  of  western  adventure ;  and  really  entered  into  it  with 
much  more  spirit  and  enjoyment  than  I  could  have  imagined.  Shall  I  t 
you  how  we  were  benighted,  and  how  we  lost  our  way  ;  of  the  deep  creeks  we 
forded ;  and  the  bad  bridges  we  crossed— how  we  were  drenched  to  tl 
skin,  and  how  we  were  wading  for  half  an  hour  in  a  slough,  and  the  accidents 
which  arose  from  the  stumbling  of  our  horses  ?  But  these  events  were 
matters  of  course.  We  had  daily  cause  for  thankfulness  and  praise. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  the  sending  out  ot  such  a 
man  as  Bishop  Kemper  at  that  time.  It  was  the  psychological  moment  to 
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inaugurate  a  great  missionary  campaign.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
comment  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Church's  choice  is  the  simple  statement  that 
in  the  territory  over  which  Bishop  Kemper  presided  as  our  first  missionary 
bishop,  there  are  now  sixteen  organized  dioceses,  each  well  equipped  with 
its  bishop  and  clergy.  Indeed,  the  present  strength  of  the  Church  in  that 
north-west  section  of  our  country,  as  estimated  by  the  number  of  communi 
cants,  is  greater  than  that  of  our  entire  membership  in  America,  when,  in  1 835, 
Bishop  Kemper  was  consecrated.  From  the  time  of  Kemper's  consecration 
a  change  had  come  over  the  temper  of  the  Church.  In  replacing  the  State 
idea  by  the  Diocesan  principle,  a  force  was  set  free  which  joined  the  Church 
more  fully  to  the  cause  of  the  nation's  development.  Through  its  missionary 
bishops  it  now  became  a  fully  organized  Church  in  the  territories  as  well  as 
in  the  states.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Bishop  Kemper's  leadership, 
a  number  of  young  priests  offered  themselves  for  work  in  the  Far  West. 
Among  these,  such  names  as  Breck  and  Adams  and  Coles  should  be  men 
tioned.  They  were  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  "  Nashotah  House  ", 
a  training  school  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  which  for  the  last  fifty 
years  had  been  the  seminary  in  which  hundreds  of  our  most  faithful  and 
earnest  Western  workers  have  received  their  theological  education.  A  little 
later,  this  section  of  the  West  was  reinforced  by  another  strong  personality 
who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  Church's  life.  We  refer 
to  the  Rev.  James  De  Koven,  a  great  Christian  educator,  and  a  churchman 
who  left  his  imprint  upon  that  nascent  civilization  most  deeply. 

This  same  period  witnessed  not  only  the  heroic  labours  of  Kemper  in  the 
north-west,  but  of  Otey  in  the  south-west,  whereby  the  Church  was 
established  in  the  outlying  regions  of  the  Mississippi  river,  both  at  its  source 
and  at  its  mouth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  Bishop  Kip  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  going  out  to  the  miners  of  California  in  1853.  He  was 
a  polished  writer,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  a  careful 
historian,  a  skilful  polemic.  His  life  was  largely  a  sacrifice,  for  his  refined 
tastes  were  not  specially  adapted  to  pioneer  work  among  "  gold-diggers  ". 
But  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  he  never  looked  back,  and  to-day 
three  noble  dioceses  are  the  full  fruit  of  his  faithful  episcopate. 

About  the  same  time,  Bishop  Scott  planted  the  Church  in  Oregon,  on  the 
northern  Pacific  coast,  having  been  consecrated  in  1854.  He  had  juris 
diction  also  in  Washington  territory.  After  a  few  years  of  most  faithful 
and  laborious  service  he  entered  into  rest,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Morris,  who  established  St.  Helen's  Hall  for  girls,  and  the  Bishop  Scott 
Grammar  School  for  boys.  These  institutions  have  done  a  work  of  incal 
culable  benefit  for  the  religious  education  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  also 
built  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Later,  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Paddock,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  for  the  territory  of  Washington,  and  at  the 
present  time  both  Oregon  and  Washington  have  two  bishops  each.  No 
section  of  the  entire  American  Church  is  more  full  of  promise  than  this 
north-west  Pacific  country.  Its  vast  resources  of  forest,  fisheries,  agri 
culture,  and  mines,  together  with  its  charming  climate,  have  attracted 
a  constantly  increasing  population  of  enterprising  and  progressive  citizens. 
In  1859,  at  the  General  Convention  which  met  in  Richmond,  Henry 
Benjamin  Whipple  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  thus  relieving 
Bishop  Kemper  of  a  part  of  his  vast  domain.  Bishop  Whipple's  administra 
tion  was  made  picturesque  and  noteworthy  by  the  successful  work  he 
undertook  among  the  Indians,  which  won  for  him  the  title  "  The  Apostle 
to  the  Red  Man  ".  But  his  work  among  the  white  settlers,  while  not  so 
romantic,  was,  nevertheless,  most  self-denying,  heroic,  and  statesmanlike. 
He  made  Faribault,  the  seat  of  his  diocesan  institutions,  a  centre  of  culture 
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and  Churchly  training,  renowned  throughout  the  Church.  St.  Mary's  Hall 
for  girls,  Shattuck  Hall  for  boys,  Seabury  Hall,  the  Theological  School  for  the 
trans-Mississippi  dioceses,  were  all  founded  by  this  great-hearted  bishop,  and 
owe  much  of  their  extraordinary  success  to  his  fostering  care.  The  diocese 
grew  and  prospered  under  his  administration  ;  and  to-day  two  Sees  within 
the  State  of  Minnesota  bear  witness  to  his  devoted  labours.  Bishop  Whipple 
was  a  striking  personality,  and  for  many  years  he  was  perhaps  the  best- 
known  American  bishop  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  third  Lambeth 
Conference,  in  1888,  he  received  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  At  this  gathering  of  the  bishops  he  preached  the  opening  sermon 
in  Lambeth  Chapel ;  and,  as  the  senior  American  bishop  in  attendance,  and 
in  view  of  his  distinguished  reputation,  he  was  the  recipient  of  marked 
attention.  His  simple,  but  fervid  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  his 
burning  love  for  souls  ;  and  his  intense  missionary  enthusiasm,  made  him 
a  welcome  speaker  at  all  great  Church  gatherings ;  and  the  Church  in  America 
will  ever  be  indebted  to  him  for  his  influence  in  developing  the  missionary 
spirit  and  arousing  it  to  a  larger  conception  of  missionary  responsibility. 

The  same  General  Convention,  meeting  in  Richmond,  which  elected 
Bishop  Whipple  for  Minnesota,  elected  Joseph  C.  Talbot  to  the  Missionary 
Episcopate  of  the  entire  north-west,  a  jurisdiction  of  almost  limitless 
extent,  embracing  the  present  states  and  territories  of  Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  and 
Idaho.  He  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  15,  1860, 
by  Bishops  Kemper,  Smith,  Hawks,  Upfold,  and  Bedell.  After  five  years 
of  active  labour  in  this  vast  territory,  he  was  elected  Assistant-Bishop  of 
Indiana,  and  was  translated  to  that  diocese,  Oct.,  1865.  Bishop  Talbot 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  of  pleasing  address,  of  marked  executive  ability, 
and  of  unusual  devotion  to  work.  He  is  lovingly  remembered  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  territory  to  which  he  ministered  in  holy  things,  and  his 
works  follow  him.  On  his  translation,  this  field,  embracing  a  large  number 
of  states  and  territories  and  a  country  rapidly  growing,  was  left  without 
episcopal  oversight.  It  was  important  that  some  action  be  taken  at  once 
to  carry  forward  the  work  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Bishop  Talbot. 
Nebraska  and  Dakota,  especially  the  former,  were  growing  rapidly  in 
population,  and  required  the  services  of  a  bishop.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention  in  October,  1865,  therefore,  three  missionary  bishops 
were  appointed  for  his  old  jurisdiction  :  Robert  Harper  Clarkson  for 
Nebraska  and  Dakota,  George  Maxwell  Randall  for  Colorado  and  adjacent 
territories,  and  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  of  New  York,  for  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah.  Clarkson  was  consecrated  in  St.  James's  Church,  Chicago,  by 
Bishops  Hopkins,  Kemper,  McCoskry,  Lee,  Whipple,  and  Talbot.  Mr.  Tuttle 
was  so  much  below  the  canonical  age  that  his  consecration  had  to  be  post 
poned  until  1867.  The  following  year,  at  the  meeting  of  General  Conven 
tion,  Ozi  William  Whitaker,  of  Massachusetts,  then  rector  of  a  Church  in 
Nevada,  was  appointed  missionary  bishop  of  the  latter  State.  His  consecra 
tion  took  place  in  1869.  Bishop  Whitaker  had  temporary  charge  of  Arizona. 
This  domestic  missionary  expansion  is  interesting  to  us  as  the  direct  and 
logical  outcome  of  Bishop  Kemper' s  great  work ;  but  it  had  yet  wider 
bearings.  The  suppression  of  the  War  of  Secession  made  the  nation  buoyant 
with  the  confidence  of  conscious  strength  ;  and  this  vital  spirit  was  imparted 
to  the  Church.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  an  epoch  in  the 
missionary  life  of  our  Communion.  Certain  it  is  that  at  this  period  the 
Church  took  on  larger  proportions,  became  less  provincial  and  Anglican, 
more  continental  and  American,  and  was  more  in  her  element  in  the  more 
unified  nation  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  nation  was  more  ready  to  receive 
her  teaching  and  adopt  her  practice.  In  the  five  years  after  the  war, 
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twenty-three  bishops  were  consecrated  in  this  country  compared  with 
sixty-nine  from  the  beginning  up  to  that  time  ;  that  is,  in  the  short  period 
of  five  years  there  was  a  third  as  many  consecrations  as  in  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  before. 

In  his  new  field,  Bishop  Clarkson's  rare  pastoral  faculty  now  had  ample 
room  for  exercise ;  although  in  some  respects  it  was  as  difficult  a  field  as 
ever  Christian  bishop  looked  upon.  The  extremes  of  temperature  upon 
a  wide,  unprotected  prairie  were  inimical  to  human  happiness  and  life  : 
once  wfyile  on  a  summer  visitation  in  Dakota  the  Bishop  had  to  endure 
heat  of  one  hundred  and  four  degrees  ;  while  often  in  the  winter  cold  waves 
would  depress  the  temperature  in  Nebraska  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
Nor  was  this  all.  These  sharp  extremes  were  accompanied  by  violent 
disturbances  of  the  atmosphere,  by  "  blizzards  "  and  "  tornadoes  "  that 
proved  terribly  destructive. 

One  of  these  storms  destroyed  two  churches  ;  another  blew  in  the  windows 
of  some  mission  buildings  and  speedily  reduced  the  whole  group  to  a  hideous 
wreck.  Even  the  chapel  bell,  weighing  460  Ibs.,  was  whirled  far  away 
through  the  air. 

The  population  was  in  a  migratory  stage ;  a  missionary  could  report 
that  he  had  found  five  hundred  souls  and  a  large  hotel  in  a  town  only  three 
days  old  ;  and  as  likely  as  not,  in  as  many  weeks  or  months  they  would  have 
moved  away.  Settlements  were  far  apart  and  were  largely  composed  of 
young  men  who  had  come  out  to  seek  their  fortune  ;  there  was  scant  respect 
for  official  dignity,  prerogative,  or  ancient  institutions  ;  every  man  had  to 
stand  upon  his  own  merits.  It  was  the  same  frontier  condition  with  which 
we  became  acquainted  in  other  fields.  Clarkson  repeated,  in  Nebraska, 
twenty  years  later,  Kemper's  experience  when  he  first  came  west.  It  was 
trying,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  also  a  bracing  experience  to  the  right  kind  of 
men,  such  as  those  two  were. 

The  following  was  a  not  uncommon  kind  of  tour  in  the  early  years  of 
Clarkson's  episcopate  :  to  ride  in  his  own  wagon — for  it  was  before  the  day 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad — over  the  pathless  prairie  all  day  long  without 
seeing  a  human  habitation,  guided  on  his  way  by  compass  only  ;  to  be  over 
taken  by  a  furious  thunderstorm ;  at  night,  after  supping  on  whatever 
food  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  under  his  wagon, 
or,  if  he  were  very  fortunate,  to  find  a  shanty  in  whose  loft  he  might  take 
shelter,  and  from  a  wretched  bed  might  watch  the  stars  crossing  the  cracks 
between  the  boards  that  formed  an  apology  for  a  roof  ;  after  such  a  trip, 
to  reach  a  settlement  where  a  schoolhouse  could  be  had  for  a  service ;  to 
sweep  its  floor  and  make  a  .fire  with  his  own  hands  ;  then  to  go  about  the 
town  advertising  the  service,  and  urging  the  people  to  come ;  to  light  the 
buildings  with  candles  he  had  brought  for  such  an  emergency  ;  to  conduct 
evening  prayer,  and  preach  one  of  those  sermons  of  which  men  who  cared 
little  for  religion  said  that  they  never  heard  them  without  longing  to  be 
better.  The  people  were  desperately  poor  and  could  do  nothing  for  the 
support  of  a  clergyman ;  so  the  Bishop  had  to  find  both  the  man  and  his 
salary,  and  had  to  be  content  with  such  ability  as  he  could  get.  His  great 
heart  and  hopeful  spirit  show  through  the  words  of  one  of  his  early  addresses  : 
"  The  conditions  and  prospects  of  our  beloved  Church  are  very  encouraging 
in  this  splendid  State  of  Nebraska — as  fair  a  heritage  of  the  Lord's  as  the 
sun  anywhere  shines  upon.  Nebraska  will  soon  leap  to  the  side  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  in  population  and  wealth ;  "  and  so  he  urged  upon 
his  clergy  that  every  one  of  them  should  consider  himself  a  missionary  for 
the  country  surrounding  his  parish.  Before  his  death,  Bishop  Clarkson 
had  the  satisfaction  of  consecrating  a  beautiful  cathedral  in  his  See-city, 
Omaha,  where  he  also  established  a  flourishing  school  for  girls.  liis  episco- 
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pate  was  in  every  way  highly  successful ;    and  there  are  those  still  living 
who  remember  him  well,  and  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  warmest  affection. 

Bishop  Randall,  elected  at  the  same  time  for  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
and  parts  adjacent,  proceeded  at  once  to  take  charge  of  that  enormous  field 
where  the  population  consisted  of  a  few  scattered  mining  camps  and  only 
one  small  city,  Denver,  with  a  few  thousand  souls. 

^  Going  from  a  comfortable  parish  in  the  cultured  city  of  Boston,  this  good 
bishop  literally  laid  down  his  life  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  difficulties, 
almost  insurmountable,  of  his  new  jurisdiction.  Already  of  mature  years, 
the  long  and  trying  stage  rides  in  a  climate  often  most  severe  soon  told  upon 
his  health.  He  was  not  called  to  his  reward,  however,  until  he  had  laid 
strong  foundations  in  the  city  of  Denver  of  an  educational,  parochial,  and 
diocesan  character.  He  was  followed  by  Bishop  Spaulding,  who  built  upon 
those  foundations,  in  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  manner,  until  to-day  two 
bishops  divide  between  them  the  episcopal  work  of  the  great  State  of 
Colorado. 

Bishop  Tuttle,  who  had  to  wait  for  some  months  before  reaching  the 
canonical  age  of  thirty  for  his  consecration,  took  charge  of  Montano,  Utah, 
and  Idaho.  He  has  recently  written  an  interesting  book  of  "  reminiscences", 
wherein  he  recounts  his  life  as  a  bishop  among  the  miners,  sheep-herders, 
and  cowboys,  scattered  throughout  his  vast  field.  After  spending  a  few 
years  in  Helena,  Montana,  he  removed  to  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  the  Mecca  of  the 
Mormon,  or  Latter-day  Saints'  Hierarchy.  There  he  established  schools, 
one  for  boys,  and  another,  Rowland  Hall,  for  the  education  of  young  women. 
He  also  built  a  cathedral  and  the  first  hospital  in  Salt  Lake.  Bishop  Tuttle, 
though  for  some  time  the  youngest  of  our  bishops,  has  lived  to  become  our 
presiding  bishop,  and  is  still  strong  and  well.  As  a  missionary  bishop  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact,  and  he  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  the  American  Episcopate.  After  nearly  twenty  years  of  pioneer  work, 
in  which  he  was  busy  in  laying  foundations  in  the  thinly  populated  terri 
tories  submitted  to  his  care,  he  was  elected  to  the  See  of  Missouri,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Robertson.  He  thus  became  the  third  in  succession  from 
the  missionary  episcopate  of  the  apostolic  Kemper.  Young,  wise,  and  vigor 
ous  bishops  now  rule  over  the  three  states  which  he  formed  as  territories. 

Bishop  Whitaker  spent  seventeen  years  among  the  miners  of  Nevada. 
That  territory  presented  peculiar  difficulties,  because  of  its  small  population 
and  enormous  area,  and  the  vicissitudes  in  the  mining  interests  which 
frequently  left  churches  and  rectories  stranded  by  the  removal  of  the 
entire  population  because  of  the  failure  or  running  out  of  the  mines.  In 
order  to  furnish  the  means  of  Christian  culture  to  the  young  women  of  his 
jurisdiction,  the  Bishop  established  a  school  for  girls  at  Greenough,  his  See- 
city.  In  1886,  he  was  elected  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  great  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  Bishop  Stevens  as  Diocesan. 
He  brought  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  new  field  of  labour  the  wide  and 
various  experiences  he  had  gained  in  his  missionary  field. 

In  the  south-west,  two  missionary  districts  were  created  within  the  great 
State  of  Texas  ;  namely,  the  jurisdiction  of  Western  Texas,  and  that  of 
Dallas.  Both  have  recently  become  self-supporting  dioceses.  The  mis 
sionary  district  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  had  for  its  first  bishop  the  Right 
Rev.  William  F.  Adams,  D.D.,  who  was  succeeded  first  by  Bishop  Dunlop, 
and  then  by  Bishop  Kendrick,  the  present  head  of  that  large  field.  Bishop 
Kendrick  has  laboured  in  this  field  with  singular  devotion  and  wisdom  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

In  the  north-west,  the  original  territory  of  Dakota  was  subsequently 
divided  into  two  territories,  which  have  since  become  states,  viz.  South 
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Dakota  and  North  Dakota.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bishop  Clarkson 
once  had  jurisdiction  over  this  territory.  Over  South  Dakota,  Bishop  Hare 
has  been  presiding  for  thirty-five  years.  While  his  work  has  been  largely 
among  the  Indians,  in  which  he  has  been  singularly  successful,  he  has  also 
a  large  population  of  whites. 

In  ministering  to  this  population  he  has  founded  All  Saints'  School  for 
Young  Women  at  Sioux  Falls  ;  has  built  a  cathedral  and  two  score  and  more 
churches.  His  work  has  secured  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  entire 
Church  and  no  name  on  the  honoured  roll  of  the  American  Episcopate 
is  more  beloved  and  revered  than  his. 

In  North  Dakota,  a  great  wheat-growing  country  interspersed  by  rail 
roads  and  giving  promise  of  a  large  population  in  the  near  future,  there 
have  been  in  all  three  missionary  bishops.  First,  Bishop  Walker,  conse 
crated  in  1883,  and  after  fourteen  years  faithful  service  translated  to  the 
See  of  Western  New  York.  Second,  Bishop  Edsal,  who  served  North 
Dakota  for  two  years,  when  he  was  translated  to  become  the  Bishop  of 
Minnesota.  The  present  Bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  D.D.,  was 
consecrated  in  1901,  and  for  seven  years  has  been  administering  the  affairs 
of  that  district  with  singular  ability  and  wise  statesmanship.  Within  the 
limits  allotted  me  in  this  paper  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than 
present  a  brief  review  of  the  marvellous  growth  and  development  of  the 
Church's  life  which  has  taken  place  in  the  newer  settlements  of  our  western 
land.  The  changes  have  been  so  rapid  and  kaleidoscopic,  and  so  many 
new  dioceses  with  their  institutions  have  arisen,  that  one  is  almost  dazed 
at  the  contemplation  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  If  the  progress 
during  this  new  century,  with  God's  blessing,  shall  be  at  all  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  last,  this  goodly  land,  with  its  enormous  possibilities  of 
Christian  influence  and  power,  ought  to  be  wholly  leavened  by  the  Church's 
gifts  of  grace. 
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IN  the  preparation  of  this  paper  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress 
the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  has  been  observed  that  these  brief 
monographs  need  "to  be  chronicles  of  the  past  only  so  far  as  may 
be  needed  to  provide  warnings  and  teachings,  inspiration  and  incentive 
toward  a  wise  policy  in  the  future  ".  The  historical  facts  in  con 
nexion  with  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  America  may  be  easily 
obtained.  A  connected  story  of  the  early  American  Church  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  attempted  in  this  statement ;  but  a  few  generaliza 
tions  from  the  facts  may  be  serviceable  as  indicating  what  policy  it 
was  that  produced  the  best  results,  and  may  further  illustrate  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  in  America  which  may  aid 
in  the  expansion  of  the  Church  in  missionary  lands  to-day.  The 
Church  among  the  settlers  of  the  East  United  States  is  an  illustration 
of  the  successful  planting  of  a  mission  from  which  has  grown  a  great 
religious  organization. 

The  motives  of  sending  out  from  England  expeditions  to  the  New 
World  were  chiefly  those  of  adventure,  discovery,  the  gaining  of 
wealth,  and  the  forming  of  economic  communities ;  but  the  religious 
motive  was  clearly  present  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  those  who  fitted 
out  the  expeditions  and  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  adventurers. 
One  of  the  chroniclers  of  an  early  voyage  stated  that  the  expectation 
was  not  only  "  a  little  present  profit,  but  a  public  good  and  true  zeal 
of  promulgating  God's  holy  Church  by  planting  Christianity  ". 

The  first  religious  services  were  held  by  the  chaplains  of  the  ships 
which  touched  at  various  parts  of  the  coast.  There  are  records  of 
such  a  temporary  ministry  along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  as  early 
as  1578,  at  Roanoke  in  1587,  and  at  Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec  River, 
in  1607.  The  permanent  hold  that  the  Church  gained,  however,  was 
in  the  early  colonies.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hunt  established  a  sustained 
work  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607  ;  there  were  services  in  Mary 
land  before  1623  ;  in  Massachusetts  in  1686,  when  the  Rev.  Robert 
RatclifFe  landed  in  Boston ;  in  Connecticut  at  Stratford  in  1665;  in 
New  York  in  1663  ;  in  Pennsylvania  in  1695  ;  in  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina  in  1704;  and  in  Georgia  in  1732. 

The  Church  was  started  in  these  several  communities  by  a  little 
group  composed  of  a  faithful  clergyman  and  a  few  laymen  who  were 
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determined  to  have  religious  privileges  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  the  beginning  they  worshipped  in  a  private  house  ; 
then  a  primitive  church  building  was  erected.  In  selecting  points 
of  missionary  endeavour  there  seems  to  have  been  no  well-defined 
plan.  Until  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  1701  there  was  little  systematic  attempt  to  extend  the 
Church  and  to  strengthen  it  in  places  where  it  already  existed.  From 
that  time  on,  through  the  colonial  period,  with  varying  fortunes  the 
Church  progressed  up  to  the  American  Revolution. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  generalize  and  deduce  from  the  history  of 
the  early  American  Church  any  constant  principles  which  may  indicate 
uniform  methods  and  teach  lessons  that  may  be  helpful  to-day.  This 
difficulty  arises  from  the  diversity  of  conditions  in  the  colonies.  In 
Virginia  and  Maryland  the  Church  was  closely  related  to  the  govern 
ment.  In  New  England  it  was  persecuted  and  hardly  tolerated.  The 
connexion  between  the  Church  in  England  and  in  America  was  most 
varied.  At  one  time  it  would  be  very  close  and  at  another  the  bond 
would  almost  disappear.  Authority  would  be  asserted  with  vigour, 
and  this  would  be  followed  by  neglect.  Yet  there  are  principles  of 
action  to  be  evolved  which  should  be  of  service  in  dealing  with  present- 
day  missionary  problems. 

From  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  early  conditions  it  becomes 
very  plain  that  in  successful  missionary  work  there  must  be  :  a  clearly 
conceived  plan  and  a  base  of  supplies ;  a  complete  organization  of 
the  Church  in  the  field ;  the  sending  out  of  the  strongest  men  ; 
important  educational  centres ;  a  wise  granting  of  power  to  the 
laymen;  a  spirit  that  devotes  itself  to  religion  rather  than  politics, 
and  co-operation  rather  than  controversy.  The  supreme  value  of 
these  principles  is  illustrated  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  among  the  settlers  in  America. 

That  a  clearly  conceived  plan  and  a  base  of  supplies  are  needed 
for  effective  missionary  work  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America  from  the  founding  to  the  Revolution.  At  first  missions 
sprang  up  in  haphazard  fashion,  and  they  struggled  along  without 
much  recognition  from  the  authorities  in  England.  Before  the 
Venerable  Society  began  its  work  the  missionary  impulse  in  England 
was  unorganized.  It  is  true  that  sermons  had  been  preached  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  urging  missions  in  the  new  land  ;  there  were 
pious  intentions  expressed  in  the  charters  of  the  original  colonies ; 
the  sovereign  made  gifts  of  communion  silver,  and  occasionally  aided 
in  building  a  church  ;  but  there  was  no  determined  effort  for  expansion 
guided  by  an  understanding  of  the  field  and  a  careful  selection  of 
points  of  settlement.  When  that  vigorous  man  Dr.  Bray  saw  the 
need  of  organized  missionary  spirit  and  helped  to  create  the  great 
missionary  society,  there  was  a  decided  difference  visible  in  the  growth 
of  the  Church. 

The  Venerable  Society  did  two  things :  it  brought  self-consciousness 
to  the  latent  missionary  feeling  in  England  ;  and  it  put  new  life  into 
the  Church  in  America.  The  early  reports  of  the  Society  give  ample 
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evidence  of  the  growing  interest  at  home,  and  a  less  forlorn  and  for 
saken  attitude  in  America.  In  1680  there  was  only  one  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  New  England,  Father  Jordan  of  Portsmouth.  In  1679 
we  learn  from  a  petition  sent  from  Boston  that  there  were  only  four 
Church  of  England  clergymen  in  North  America  outside  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  In  these  two  latter  places  there  were  about  thirty. 
A  little  after  1700  the  total  number  in  the  country  increased  to  sixty, 
twenty  of  these  being  in  parts  other  than  -Maryland  and  Virginia. 
In  1725  the  Society  alone  had  thirty-six  missionaries  in  America  ;  in 
1743  sixty-seven  ;  and  seventy  in  1750.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  the  Society  supported  in  part  over  one  hundred  clergy 
men. 

From  these  facts,  and  giving  due  weight  to  other  causes,  an  im 
provement  can  be  traced,  owing  to  a  larger  interest  and  a  more 
sympathetic  assistance  to  the  struggling  Church.  The  knowledge 
that  there1  was  an  intelligent  body  of  men  behind  them  was  a  stimulus 
to  the  newly-formed  parishes.  The  stipend  paid  with  regularity 
encouraged  the  laymen  to  do  their  share.  Offerings  were  made  by 
the  parishes  themselves,  and  these  supplemented  by  funds  from 
England  laid  the  foundation  for  churches  which  in  modern  times 
have  become  large  and  independent.  A  knowledge  of  these  im 
portant  centres  of  Church  life  to-day  in  America  is  a  proof  of  the 
value  of  missionary  investment,  and  a  testimony  to  the  power  of  an 
enlightened  organization  which  stands  behind  missionary  enterprise. 
Sporadic  individual  work  can  never  compete  with  wise  organization. 
The. duty  of  the  hour  is  to  support  such  societies,  for  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  are  important  instruments  in  the  spreading  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

With  the  strong  interest  of  such  a  society  as  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  what  might  not  the  Church  in  America 
have  become  in  the  period  before  the  separation  from  England  if 
the  Church  had  been  completely  organized  in  the  colonies !  For 
almost  two  hundred  years  the  Church  was  crippled,  because  of  its 
incompleteness.  During  all  that  time  there  was  not  an  ordination, 
confirmation,  or  consecration  of  a  Church  edifice  on  American  soil. 
We  here  have  the  illustration  of  an  Episcopal  Church  without  a 
bishop.  Many  opportunities  were  lost  for  effective  work,  and  many 
young  men  were  prevented  from  taking  Orders  because  of  the  long 
journey  to  England.  The  dangers  from  disease  and  the  sea  were  great 
in  those  days.  An  estimate  has  been  made  that  a  fifth  of  those  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  ordination  were  lost  at  sea  or  died  in  England. 

The  absence  of  a  bishop,  however,  was  most  severely  felt  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies.  The  Ckurch  in  America 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  though  the 
authority  for  this  exercise  of  power  was  at  various  times  called  in 
question,  and  was  not  put  upon  a  legal  basis  until  Bishop  Compton's 
time.  Then  the  interest  in  the  colonies  varied  with  the  personalities 
of  the  different  Bishops  of  London,  and  was  further  complicated  by 
political  conditions  in  England. 
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The  Bishop  of  London  was  represented  in  America  by  Commissaries, 
to  whom  were  given  an  oversight  and  a  certain  vague  control  over 
the  parishes  and  the  clergy.  Some  of  the  Commissaries  were  active 
in  visitation  and  counsel ;  others  were  so  immersed  in  their  own 
parishes  that  they  could,  not  supervise  more  distant  work.  The 
Commissary  often  found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  Governor  of  the 
colony,  and  frequently  his  authority  was  unrecognized  by  the  larger 
parishes  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  an  incumbent.  Working 
within  these  limitations  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  many  of  these 
officials  did  a  notable  work  for  the  Church  :  James  Blair  in  Virginia, 
Alexander  Gardner  in  South  Carolina,  Thomas  Bray  in  Maryland, 
and  Roger  Price  in  Massachusetts. 

The  need  for  bishops  in  America  was  felt  strongly  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  private  letters  and  public  petition  there  were 
almost  constant  requests  that  a  bishop  might  be  consecrated  and  sent 
out.  "  For  want  of  Episcopacy,"  it  was  stated,  "  our  churches 
remain  unconsecrated,  our  children  are  grown  up  and  cannot  be 
confirmed  :  the  vacancies  which  daily  happen  in  our  ministry  cannot 
be  supplied  for  a  considerable  time  from  England,  whereby  many 
congregations  become  desolate." 

In  England  from  time  to  time  there  was  a  decided  interest  in  the 
plan  to  provide  an  American  bishop.  The  Venerable  Society,  in 
1709,  submitted  to  Queen  Anne  a  scheme  ;  and  if  the  Queen  had 
lived  it  might  have  been  carried  out.  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  1715, 
bequeathed  a  thousand  pounds  toward  the  settlement  of  two  bishops, 
one  for  the  continent  and  the  other  for  the  isles  of  America. 

These  plans  all  failed.  There  were  political  reasons  both  in  England 
and  in  America  why  bishops  were  not  consecrated.  There  were 
periods  before  the  Revolution  when  a  bishop  could  have  been  sent 
out.  One  often  feels  that  it  would  have  been  wise  even  in  spite  of 
opposition  to  have  consecrated  bishops  for  America.  Had  this  been 
accomplished  the  story  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
would  have  been  different.  The  lesson  from  this  failure  is  the  need 
of  equipping  every  new  mission  at  once  with  a  full  organization. 
Send  the  bishop  first ;  then  the  others  afterwards.  He  can  initiate 
and  create  work.  Feeble  beginnings  should  not  be  compelled  to  wait 
for  a  properly  constituted  authority. 

Another  significant  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  in 
America  is  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  sent  as  missionaries. 
As  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  state  tfce  courageous  pioneer  is  needed 
who  can  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  virgin  soil  and  unfamiliar  tasks, 
so  in  the  Church,  the  chosen  men  must  have  a  rounded  training 
and  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  sacrifice.  Otherwise  the  failure  of  the 
inferior  immigrant  will  be  the  lot  of  the  weakling.  In  too  many 
instances  clergymen  who  had  failed  in  England  were  sent  to  America. 
Unfortunate  men,  they  were  doomed  to  a  more  disastrous  experience 
in  the  new  land  and  injured  the  cause  they  represented.  Friend  and 
family  urged  their  appointment,  hoping  that  the  new  chance  would 
help  them  to  retrieve  themselves.  No  section  of  the  colonies  escaped 
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this  sad  infliction,  as  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London  from  official 
and  private  sources  indicate.  Occasionally  Letters  of  Orders  were 
forged.  In  one  case  the  certificates  of  a  priest  dying  at  sea  were 
appropriated  by  a  fellow  traveller,  who  upon  arrival  presented  himself 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church.  In  every  instance  the  weakness  and 
almost  obliteration  of  the  mission  followed  the  careers  of  the  dishonest 
and  incompetent  man. 

Ignorance  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  was  as  fatal  as  moral 
defects.  The  misunderstanding  of  local  prejudices  and  the  assertion 
of  a  fictitious  superiority  were  frequent  causes  of  disintegration.  As 
a  contrast  to  these  inferior  men  there  were  abundant  illustrations  of 
the  success  of  strong  men  in  laying  deep  foundations.  Wherever  the 
Church  grew  and  spread,  this  result  can  be  traced  to  the  lives  of 
devoted  and  genuine  men.  The  record  of  the  colonial  Church  is 
full  of  such  names.  They  are  held  in  the  greatest  honour  to-day. 
In  Virginia  we  recall  such  men  as  Blair,  Jarratt,  Madison,  Griffith, 
Davis,  and  Muhlenburg  ;  in  Maryland  the  two  Commissaries,  Wilkin 
son  and  Henderson  ;  in  New  York,  Vesy,  the  first  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Barclay,  Auchmuthy,  and  Inglis ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Cummings, 
Jenny,  Duche,  and  William  White,  who  became  the  first  bishop  of 
this  diocese  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  Honeyman,  McSparran  ;  in  Con 
necticut,  Johnson,  Seabury,  Beach,  and  Learning  ;  in  Massachusetts, 
Myles,  Cutler,  Apthorp,  and  Edward  Bass,  who  afterwards  became 
bishop.  In  every  colony  there  were  men  like  these,  who  by  their 
lives  and  ministrations  commended  the  Church  to  the  people  and 
preached  an  earnest  and  fearless  gospel. 

Wherever  there  was  movement  and  life  in  the  early  and  colonial 
period  it  was  due  to  the  energy  of  the  best  men.  What  an  inspiration 
to  the  well-trained  men  of  character  to-day  to  go  out  into  the  new 
fields  and  plant  the  Church,  which  through  their  efforts  will  be  the 
greater  Church  of  the  future.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  and 
encourage  the  young  missionary  have  a  solemn  responsibility,  either 
to  urge  or  restrain  men  who  may  offer  themselves.  When  it  becomes 
more  generally  true  that  the  missionary  is  the  person  who  expresses 
in  himself  the  best  culture  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  together  with 
a  real  touch  of  heroism,  the  office  will  be  considered  a  most  honourable 
post,  worthy  of  the  talents  and  spirit  of  any  man  whatever  his  attain 
ments  or  position. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  good  men  for  the  mission  field  : 
either  to  send  them,  or  to  educate  them  on  the  ground.  Institutions 
for  the  training  of  the  native  born  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  missionary 
enterprise.  In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Church  this  was 
recognized.  Among  the  settlers  in  Virginia  the  purpose  to  found 
a  college  was  soon  formed,  lands  and  revenue  being  provided.  The 
matter  was  discussed  in  1662.  Later  a  grant  of  money  was  given 
by  the  king  and  a  generous  subscription  made  by  the  merchants  of 
London.  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williamsburg  was  thus  built 
and  sent  forth  many  men  into  the  ministry.  King's  College,  now 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  was  founded  by  Churchmen ;  and 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania  owed  its  origin  to  Church  influence. 
Books  were  frequently  given  to  the  libraries  of  Harvard  and  Yale  by 
Churchmen  in  England  ;  and  though  these  institutions  were  under 
Puritan  control  they  were  centres  of  education  from  which  strong 
men  went  into  the  Church.  If  these  Church  institutions  could  have 
been  more  generously  supported  and  others  built  there  would  have 
been  a  larger  number  of  the  clergy. 

The  raising  up  of  a  native  ministry  provides  men  who  understand 
the  special  needs  of  their  people  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  social 
and  family  ties  they  extend  an  influence  which  meets  with  an  in 
stinctive  response.  These  men  are  less  likely  to  make  mistakes  by 
reason  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  They  can  interpret  the  signs  of 
the  time  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  others  might  not 
see.  The  support  and  strengthening  of  educational  institutions  is  as 
important  as  the  building  of  churches. 

A  significant  development  in  the  American  Church  was  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  layman.  These  privileges  were  not  conferred 
upon  him  by  grant,  but  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  In  the  con 
fusion  of  authority  and  the  uncertainty  of  securing  an  Incumbent, 
the  layman  was  the  constant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  parish.  He 
had  duties  thrust  upon  him  which  otherwise  would  have  been  assumed 
by  bishop  or  rector.  A  mission  was  often  without  a  clergyman  for 
an  extended  period.  In  such  an  emergency  the  layman  would  con 
duct  the  services.  When,  also,  it  was  desirable  to  dismiss  a  clergy 
man,  the  vestry  often  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
forced  him  out,  and  when  an  appointment  was  made  that  was  un 
satisfactory  they  refused  to  receive  him.  The  layman's  knowledge  of 
parochial  conditions  made  him  the  valued  adviser  of  the  rector  ;  and 
in  questions  of  policy  and  discipline  they  were  his  supporters.  This 
power  of  the  laity  grew  from  the  necessities  of  pioneer  life.  In  the 
main  it  was  beneficial,  providing  among  new  and  untried  duties 
a  conservative  force  that  supplied  a  permanent  element  among  the 
uncertainties  of  tentative  beginnings.  The  influence  of  the  layman, 
which  at  first  was  accidental,  became  afterwards  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  later  American  Church.  The  layman's  official 
power  in  the  management  of  parish  affairs,  his  representation  in 
diocesan  and  national  conventions,  has  proved  in  America  to  be  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Church's  life.  The  Church  of  God  is  not  com 
posed  solely  of  bishops  and  clergy,  but  of  all  the  people  ;  and  a 
responsible  co-operation  between  all  the  members  has  worked  for 
greater  efficiency  and  loyalty.  In  planning  new  missionary  effort 
may  it  not  be  wise  to  remember  the  example  of  the  Church  in  America, 
and  gradually  provide  that  the  laity  shall  have  a  larger  share  in  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  a  newly  settled  land  a  knowledge  of  American  experiences,  shows 
that  it  is  a  judicious  policy  for  the  Church  to  present  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  rather  than  to  enter  the  field  of  political  debate. 
Wherever  the  clergy  were  zealous  men  serving  the  community  they 
won  spiritual  power  and  gained  many  to  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
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Every  time  there  was  a  note  of  political  or  semi-political  controversy 
a  determined  opposition  was  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  Antagonism 
and  consequent  distrust  sprang  up.  In  Virginia  at  times  the  hot 
discussion  between  the  Governor  and  the  Commissary  caused  division 
rather  than  union.  Little  was  gained  by  the  pamphlet  warfare  in 
New  England  between  Jonathan  Mayhew  and  East  Apthorp,  a  dis 
cussion  in  which  Archbishop  Seeker  took  part ;  and  in  the  days  of 
the  Stamp  Act  and  events  leading  up  to  the  Revolution  the  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  political  debate  with  words  not  always  tempered 
with  judgement  helped  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  opponents.  It 
was  not  easy  for  many  of  the  clergy  to  separate  their  duty  as  Christians 
from  a  partisan  attitude  toward  political  questions.  In  important 
instances  they  retired  from  their  parishes  and  left  them  without 
a  guardian  during  the  American  Revolution  ;  and  consequently  when 
the  new  nation  was  born  the  Church  was  so  weakened  by  the  with 
drawal  of  the  clergy  that  the  effect  of  the  period  of  suspension  is  still 
felt.  Examples  were  not  uncommon  of  those  who  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  the  Church  and  remain 
humbly  at  their  posts,  sometimes  under  persecution.  This  course 
was  justified  by  the  fact  that  from  such  centres  the  Church  continued 
to  do  its  work  after  the  excitement  had  subsided. 

What  has  been  said  about  political  controversy  applies  equally  to 
acrimonious  debate  about  religious  and  doctrinal  differences.  Those 
who  magnified  the  differences  between  themselves  and  their  neigh 
bours  moved  in  a  narrow  circle ;  while  those  who  lived  peaceably 
and  presented  truth  in  a  positive  way  helped  the  total  religious  life 
of  the  community.  A  difference  may  be  overcome  by  giving  some 
thing  better  rather  than  by  defiance  and  attack.  The  John  Checkley 
controversy,  and  the  argument  between  the  overseers  of  Harvard 
College  and  Timothy  Cutler  in  which  he  tried  to  force  his  way  upon 
the  college  board,  are  illustrations  of  the  rash  assumption  of  claims 
and  unwise  speech.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  cause  to  write  a. 
sharp  reprimand.  "  If  any  missionary  shall  renew  this  controversy," 
he  wrote,  "  and  advance  the  same  doctrines  that  the  Non- Jurors 
have  been  advancing  here,  I  shall  esteem  him  an  enemy  of  the  Church 
.  .  .  and  shall  deal  with  him  accordingly."  Governor  Belcher  wrote 
in  the  same  strain  :  "  Things  must  be  managed  with  a  spirit  of  charity, 
moderation  and  Christian  temper.  Nothing  which  proceeds  from 
a  spirit  of  bitterness  will  ever  do  any  good  to  the  Church  among  us." 

Within  the  limits  of  this  short  paper  it  is  possible  only  to  indicate 
a  few  of  the  lessons  which  the  Church  may  learn  from  the  early  growth 
of  the  American  Church  in  the  East  United  States.  There  are 
abundant  examples,  showing  the  need  of  observing  in  missionary  work 
the  few  principles  that  have  been  selected.  There  must  be  a  strong 
central  agency  back  of  the  enterprise  which  encourages  and  guarantees 
support  and  rallies  the  forces  in  the  home-land  ;  then  there  must 
be  a  complete  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  field,  giving  freedom 
of  action  to  local  requirements ;  the  strongest  men  must  be  sent, 
and  educational  advantages  must  be  provided  for  the  development 
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of  a  native  ministry  ;  the  laity  must  be  led  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  power  and  responsibilities ;  the  spirit  of  the  mission  must  be 
deeply  religious  in  contrast  to  a  controversial  attitude  toward  political 
and  doctrinal  differences.  In  the  orderly  regulation  of  life  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  brotherly  feeling,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  the  finest  fruits  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  leaven  in  human  society  to  redeem  mankind  and  give 
them  new  allegiance  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSIONS  IN 
CHRISTENDOM 

WHITE  SETTLERS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  THE 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

SOME  definition  of  terms  is  necessary,  for  South  America  (the 
continent  of  which  I  write)  is  scarcely  part  of  Christendom  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  nor  are  our  people  settlers  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
they  go  to  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

I.  The  republics  of  South  America  can  only  be  reckoned  part  of 
Christendom  in  a  qualified  sense  for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  Lack  of  population.     South  America  is  the  world's  empty  con 
tinent.      Its  entire  population,  including  some  millions  of  unevange- 
lized  Indians,  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  British  Isles.    These,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  be  placed  within  a  single  province  of  Argentina. 
Countries  without  a  reasonable  population  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
efficient  Christian  forces. 

2.  Failure  of  the  Roman   Catholic  Church.     Owing  to  the  above 
mentioned  scarcity  of  population  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cannot 
fairly  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  occupy  the  territory,  so  to  speak. 
But  for  other  reasons  that  claim  is  to  a  great  extent  forfeit,  viz. : — 

(a)  Corruption  of   doctrine   and  practice.     There  is,  of   course,    an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  efficiency,  ranging  from  the  loftiest  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  to  almost  incredible  immorality  and  degradation ; 
but,  speaking   generally,  devout    Romanists    from   Europe   and   the 
United  States  are  shocked  and  pained  at  the  state  of  things  which 
they  find. 

(b)  Faulty   organization.     The   obvious    tendency   of   the   Roman 
Catholic  Church  regarded  as  a  whole  is  to  overman  the  cities  and 
chief  centres  of  population,  and  utterly  neglect  the  vast  country 
districts.     Indeed  the  general  position  would  appear  to  be,  that  in 
the  towns  the  men,  at  least,  are  unbelievers  on  account  of  the  childish 
form  of  the  religion  presented  to  them  ;   in  the  villages  and  country 
districts  the  people  are  practically  heathen,  on  account  of  lack  of 
opportunity  to  be  anything  else. 

These  considerations  must  modify  the  sense  in  which  we  regard 
South  America  as  part  of  Christendom.  The  American  Presby 
terian  and  Methodist  Churches  (in  addition  to  the  American  Epis 
copal  Church  in  Southern  Brazil)  work  on  a  large  scale  in  South 
America,  together  with  the  Bible  Societies  and  other  organizations, 
and  undoubtedly  do  something  to  leaven  the  general  tone  of  Chris 
tianity  ;  but  the  tone  is  still  set  by  the  Church  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people — the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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II.  Then  again,  our  white  settlers  are  scarcely  settlers  in  the  recog 
nized  sense  of  the  term.     Men  emigrate  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  establishing  permanent  homes  in  those  coun 
tries.     But  this  seldom  happens  in  South  America  (I  exclude  the 
Guianas    and  countries  north  of  the  Equator  of   which  I  have    no 
personal  knowledge).     For  the  most  part  British  come  out  only  for 
a  time  and  cherish  the  hope  of  returning  after  having  secured  an 
independence.     Naturally  this  hope  is  not  always  realized,  and  for 
various  reasons  the  temporary  residence  may  become  a  permanent 
one.     Hence  there  is  a  permanent  element  among  the  British  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  a  fluctuating  one,  which  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Church  is  most  valuable,  as  it  is  generally  resident  in  the  towns, 
where  organization  is  possible,  and  where  they  provide  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.     Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  our  people  are 
a  constantly  changing  element,  railway  and  mining  engineers,  clerks 
in  banks  and  business  houses,  and  sheep  and  cattle  farmers  on  a  large 
scale.     And  here  I  note  another  point  of  difference.     To  a  far  greater 
extent  than,  I  believe,  prevails  in  the  colonies,  our  people  belong 
to  what  are  known  as  the  upper  and  middle  classes  socially.     There 
are  a  fair  number  of  mechanics  and  poorer  settlers,  but  they  are  in 
a  minority  as  compared  with  the  rest ;   nor  are  they  likely  to  increase 
much,  for  they  cannot  compete  with  the  lower  standard  of  living 
of  the  Italian.     The  position,  then,  with  regard  to  our  "  settlers  "  is 
this.     We   have  permanent   commercial   communities   in   the   large 
towns  (which  are  mostly  upon  the  sea-coast),  but  these  communities 
contain  a  very  large  fluctuating  element,  while  those  who  are  engaged 
in  farming,  mining,  &c.  in  the  interior  fluctuate  still  more.     The 
race  stays  but  individuals  constantly  come  and  go,  and  on  account 
of  the  vast  British  interests  involved  (.£300,000,000  is  invested  in 
Argentina  alone)  this  condition  of  .things  is  not  likely  to  change. 

III.  What  then  is  the  Church's  mission  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Clearly,  first  to  bring  the  opportunity  of  the  Gospel  within  reach 
of  all  her  children  ;    and  next  to  promote   education,  and  reunion 
among  English-speaking  Christians. 

(a)  Facilities  for  worship.  In  towns  where  there  is  any  considerable 
number  of  English,  a  church  and  a  clergyman  are  usually  to  be  found, 
built  and  maintained  by  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  people.  It  is 
in  the  remote  country  districts  where  our  people  are  few  and  scattered, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found.  The 
need  can  only  be  met  by  itinerating  clergy  or  "  camp  chaplains  " 
as  they  are  called.  A  room  is  borrowed  in  a  private  house  or  other 
building,  and  service  is  held  there  after  the  chaplain  has  sent  notice 
to,  or  better  still  visited,  all  English-speaking  people  within  reach. 
In  some  places  services  may  be  held  once  a  quarter,  in  other  more 
populous  and  accessible  centres  more  often.  These  ministrations 
are  for  the  most  part  highly  valued.  But  so  vast  are  the  districts 
to  be  covered,  so  remote  are  our  people  from  each  other,  and  such 
is  the  natural  disinclination  to  organization  and  concerted  action 
which  appears  to  exist  among  English  people,  that  the  initial  step, 
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including  the  financial  risk,  has  to  be  taken  by  the  Bishop.  The 
man  must  be  sent,  the  subscriptions  and  guarantee  must  follow  after. 
The  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  lack  of  central  funds.  This  is 
due  not  so  much  to  any  niggardly  spirit  as  to  the  general  lack  of 
diocesan  organization,  which  is  due  again  to  the  unwieldiness  of 
the  diocesan  jurisdiction  which  extends  over  six  great  republics 
as  well  as  the  Falkland  Islands.  Until  this  jurisdiction  is  divided, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  state  of  things  can  be  remedied.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  a  great  impediment  to  efficient  diocesan 
organization  is  the  "parochial  spirit"  which  is  brought  out  from 
home.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  interest  taken  in  Church 
extension  or  any  work  outside  the  particular  chaplaincy  concerned. 
And  hitherto  the  result  of  this  tendency  has  been  that  ample  minis 
trations  have  been  provided  in  the  large  towns,  none  in  the  small 
towns  or  country  districts. 

(£)  Encouragement  of  education.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  that 
where  there  is  a  church  there  should  be  a  school  alongside  of  it. 
There  is  a  special  reason  for  this  in  South  America  over  and  above 
those  upon  which  Churchmen  are  agreed.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  all  aliens  in  a  foreign  land  to  lose  their  nationality.  Children 
especially,  who  by  law  are  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
born,  lose  their  nationality  easily.  But  for  faith  and  character  it 
must  be  maintained.  For  this  an  English  education  is  necessary. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  by  means  of  schools  that  the  influences  of  the 
debased  moral  atmosphere  of  South  America  can  be  met.  The 
position  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one.  Hospitably  received  in  the 
Latin  republics,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  anti-national.  While  keeping 
our  children  English,  we  must  pay  due  regard  to  national  suscepti 
bilities.  Indeed  the  children  themselves  in  most  cases  develop  local 
patriotism  with  the  air  they  breathe.  Hence  while  maintaining  our 
own  traditions,  we  must  not  exclude  the  other.  Perhaps  the  best 
solution  is  to  try  to  convince  South  Americans  of  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  different  to  many  other  nationalities,  the  English  race 
assimilates  very  badly,  and  that  our  children  will  be  better  citizens 
of  the  republic  to  which  they  belong  by  maintaining  their  English 
character. 

A  large  number,  who  can  afford  it,  send  their  children  home  for 
education.  Others,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  personal  touch  with 
them,  send  them  to  schools  in  the  country,  notably  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  Church  has  some  excellent  schools,  but  the  need  is  chiefly  met 
at  present  by  American  Methodist  and  other  schools  and  by  private 
venture.  Our  chief  need  is  for  some  cheap  central  boarding-schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  and  more  local  day-schools.  Trained 
schoolmaster  catechists  capable  of  holding  a  Sunday  service  and 
working  independently  with  an  occasional  visit  from  a  clergyman 
would  be  invaluable,  but  the  conditions  of  Church  life  in  South 
America  do  not  tend  yet  to  produce  this  type  of  man.  There  is 
also  the  financial  difficulty.  Government  schools  are  free  and  educa 
tion  generally  is  cheap  :  hence  only  small  fees  are  possible.  A  living 
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wage  would  have  to  be  guaranteed  from  a  central  fund  which  scarcely 
as  yet  exists :  nevertheless  enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  in 
education  the  Church  has  a  noble  field  for  fulfilling  her  mission. 

(c)  Promoting  reunion.  I  allude  to  the  reunion  of  English-speaking 
Christians.  If  Westcott's  saying  be  true,  that  reunion  will  begin 
at  the  circumference  rather  than  the  centre,  some  real  beginning 
may  perhaps  be  made  by  those  who  worship  side  by  side  as  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Our  position  in  South  America 
seems  to  make  the  obligation  of  promoting  fellowship  among  Christians 
of  different  forms  of  the  faith  specially  incumbent  upon  us.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  is  well  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Valparaiso,  and  American  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  though 
working  chiefly  among  natives  of  the  country,  usually  have  English 
congregations  (Americans  are  few  in  the  southern  continent),  but 
English  Nonconformity  is  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  represented 
officially,  and  the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  often  the 
only  one  existing.  In  the  Falkland  Islands  themselves,  which  are 
quite  as  Scotch  as  English,  thevEstablished  Church  of  Scotland  officially 
handed  over  their  responsibilities  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  our 
Church  now  ministers  to  all  on  the  Islands  except  Roman  Catholics. 
Unofficially  the  same  thing  happens  from  the  tropics  to  the  southern 
snows,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Religion  is  often  at  a  low 
ebb  ;  there  is  little  intelligent  grasp  of  doctrine  ;  but  English  people 
of  all  kinds  are  at  least  learning  to  worship  side  by  side,  and  recog 
nizing  that  the  faith  is  a  power  to  influence  life.  The  opportunity 
for  the  Church  is  truly  a  great  one. 

I  devote  a  last  word  to  insisting  on  this — that  the  position  of  the 
British  in  South  America,  and  especially  Argentina,  is  unique.  We 
form  there  a  permanent  element  in  alien  and  civilized  countries  in 
the  new  world.  Remaining  ourselves  distinct,  refusing  to  be  assimi 
lated  in  these  rising  nationalities,  we  still  play  a  leading  part  in  develop 
ing  what  is  undoubtedly  the  continent  of  the  future,  the  world's 
empty  continent,  into  which  the  millions  of  Europe  must  soon  flow. 
It  is  for  the  Church  to  preserve  both  the  nationality  and  faith  of 
our  people.  We  must  be  an  evangelizing,  unifying,  educating  force, 
and  that  not  merely  to  preserve  our  communities  selfish  and  isolated 
in  their  commercial  pursuits,  but  to  infuse  them  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  without  which  spiritual  life  cannot  long  be  maintained.  In 
other  words  we  must  make  them  a  blessing  to  those  among  whom 
they  dwell. 


[Published  for  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
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THE  Dominion  of  Canada  embraces  all  British  North 
America  (except  Newfoundland)  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  and  from  the  degree  parallel  to  the 
North  Pole.  It  has  a  total  area  roughly  about  the  size  of 
Europe,  and  its  agricultural  belt  lies  right  across  from  east  to 
west  along  a  line  of  3,682  miles. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  "  lone  land  ", 
both  frigid  and  inhospitable.  But  public  opinion  has  learnt, 
since  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  climate  (though  often  severe) 
is  perfectly  fit  to  produce  a  hardy  race  of  white  northmen, 
a  race  who  will  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  dominate  and 
control  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  has  already  become  the 
connecting  link  between  western  civilization  and  the  east. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  monograph  the  whole  Dominion 
naturally  falls  into  three  great  divisions :  (i)  The  older 
(eastern)  provinces,  Ontario  and  Atlantic ;  (2)  the  newer 
(western)  provinces,  British  Columbia  and  Pacific  ;  (3)  the 
newest  great  prairie  regions  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

Into  all  three  of  these  divisions  a  great  wave  of  immigration 
is  pouring  at  the  present  time — no  part  being  unaffected — 
though  some  eddies  of  slack  water  are  to  be  found.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  but  a  moderate  stream,  but  twenty  years  ago 
it  had  increased  to  considerable  proportions,  while  to-day  it 
has  become  a  tidal  wave  sweeping  over  the  land  like  a  gigantic 
flood  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  this  stream  was  chiefly 
foreign — speaking  all  kinds  of  languages — Doukoubors,  Rus 
sians,  Poles,  Syrians,  Germans,  Icelanders,  Greeks,  Italians, 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Jews  were  strongly  in  evidence,  with  not 
infrequently  Assyrians,  Arabs,  and  peoples  of  other  minor 
nationalities.  About  ten  years  ago  the  characters  of  this  im 
migration  movement  (then  assuming  large  proportions)  began 
to  change  and  the  American  element  (chiefly  English-speaking) 
rapidly  became  the  majority. 
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All  the  while  a  steady  and  growing  stream  of  British  blood 
was  pouring  in,  and  during  the  last  five  years  has  increased 
to  vast  proportions  (280,000  in  1907),  so  that  it  now  exceeds 
all  the  American  and  foreign  immigration  combined.  All 
evidences  point  to  a  continuation  of  this  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Of  the  whole  stream  of  settlement : — (a)  that  which  flows 
into  the  older  (i.e.  eastern)  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  need  cause  no  anxiety  to 
churchmen  in  the  motherland.  The  Canadian  Church  in  the 
last  thirty  years  has  completed  her  diocesan  and  parochial 
organization  very  fairly,  so  that  these  provinces  may  be  said 
to  be  covered  with  the  ministrations  of  the  national  Church. 
The  recent  influx  will  cause  some  readjustment  and  will 
demand  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  local  churchmen, 
but  no  new  problems  are  presented,  and,  speaking  generally, 
there  is  no  new  condition  created  with  which  the  diocesan 
authorities  cannot  cope. 

(b)  Beyond  the  mountains  in  British  Columbia  the  influx  of 
settlement  is  very  large,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  of  the 
wide-spread  ranching  or  agricultural  character.  Fruit  growing  in 
narrow  valleys,  mining  centres  in  the  mountains,  and  lumbering 
in  the  woods  make  for  concentration  rather  than  diffusion  of 
population.     Consequently   the   work  which   lies    before   the 
Church  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  that  of  increasing  the  ministerial 
staff  by  a  larger  number  of  trained  clergy  and  a  proportionate 
increase  of  mission  grants  to  help  maintain  them  until  these 
industrial  centres  and  districts  can  be  organized  and  become 
more  or  less  self-supporting.     Thus  the  cry  from  beyond  the 
mountains  is  the  familiar  one  of — more  clergymen  and  grants. 
The  cry  is  more  urgent  and  more  strenuous  than  usual,  but 
the  development  presents  no  new  problem  for  the  Church, 
nothing  but  what  increased  zeal  and  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  the  local  Church,  backed  by  a  little  increased  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  motherland,  will  be  able  to  meet  and  provide  for. 

(c)  The  problem  in  Canada  (one  might  properly  say — the 
most  pressing  white  problem  in  the  world)  which  this  extra 
ordinary  movement  of  population  is  producing  lies  in  the  great 
prairie  region,  east  and  west  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  and  south  between  the  United 
States  boundary  and  the  Arctic. 

It  is  computed  that  this  covers  an  area  of  about  half  the 
size  of  Europe.  Some  of  this  is  of  course  inhospitable  north 
land,  yet  far  less  is  sterile  than  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  case,  and  the  vast  dioceses  of  Rupertsland,  Qu'Appelle, 
Saskatchewan,  Calgary,  and  Athabasca  are  already  proved  beyond 
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question  to  be  arable  and  quite  habitable  for  a  nation  of  white 
men. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Saskatchewan  is  about  the  size 
of  Germany,  Athabasca  about  that  of  France,  Calgary  is  equal 
to  Italy,  and  Rupertsland  as  large  as  England,  while  Qu'Appelle 
is  half  as  large  again  as  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  we  likely  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  embryo  nation  being 
rapidly  evolved  on  an  arable  area  equal  to  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  untouched  north  land? 

Over  these  great  plains  the  wave  of  immigration  is  rolling 
to-day — a  wave  about  500  miles  long,  lapping  up  each  year 
another  ten  miles  in  width.  Just  as  Britons,  Celts,  Picts, 
Jutes,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans  merged  into  the  English 
of  to-day,  so  every  nationality,  language,  and  religion  is  being 
poured  out  on  to  these  great  new  provinces  to  be  welded  into 
a  new  nation,  in  Canada,  but  not  Canadian. 

The  future  is  anybody's  nationality,  anybody's  creed.  Whose 
is  the  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  religious  future  of  this 
mixed  multitude  if  it  is  not  the  national  Church  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  ?  What  greater  work  can  any  churchman  ask  for 
than  the  opportunity  now  open  to  us  of  stamping  this  new 
nation  with  the  mark  of  British  Scriptural  Catholicity,  and 
grounding  it  in  the  Faith  of  Christ  ? 

But  how  to  do  this  or  some  of  it  at  once  is  the  problem. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  present  conditions  : — 

1.  Physical.     An  immense  area  of  arable  land,  stretching 
hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions.     It  is  laid  out  in  squares 
of  one  mile  each  way.     Every  alternate  square  mile  is  home 
stead  land  owned  by  the  Crown  and  given  free  to  settlers. 
Four  (so-called)  heads   of  family  (the  majority  young  single 
men)   occupy  the  square  mile.     Every   other  square   mile  is 
corporation  land  and  must  be  paid  for,  consequently  they  lie 
unoccupied  throughout  the  first  few  years  of  pioneer  missionary 
activity.     You  have  therefore  to  minister  to  four  settlers  (per^ 
haps   only   one  married)  to  every  alternate  square  mile  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  territory. 

2.  Social.     As  a  body  they  have  nearly,  more  often  quite, 
exhausted  their  finances  in  getting  there  to  claim  the  home 
stead,  and  then  for  three  to  six  years  it  is  hand  to  mouth 
"  getting  a  start ".    Their  houses  are  sod,  log,  or  lumber  huts  of 
the  most  restricted  sizes.     Food  and  accommodation  being 
sparse,  hospitality  to  the  missionary  is  limited.     For  the  first 
few  years  there  are  neither  roads  nor  fences.     The  country  is 
brand   new  and  the  inhabitants   are   all  new.     There  is   no 
cohesion,  no  public  tone,  no  organization,  and  no  available 
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resources.  Everything  is  in  the  future.  It  is  there — strong, 
powerful,  and  solid  resources  for  the  future,  but  nothing  is 
available  for  the  first  missionary  efforts. 

3.  Political.     No  assistance  is  given  by  the  civil  authorities, 
in  or  out  of  school,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  in  favour  of  any 
thing   religious.     There   is   no  opposition,   no  anti-Christian 
spirit,  nothing  but  inert  passive  neutrality. 

4.  Religious.    In  a  population  averaging,  say,  ten  persons  to 
every  alternate  square  mile,  there  will  be  Churchmen,  Presby 
terians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  with  here  and  there  representa 
tives  of  the  smaller  Nonconformist  bodies — so  that  Churchmen 
are  in  a  decided  minority  as  against  the  total  nonconformity, 
but  they  are  probably  stronger  in  the  majority  of  new  districts 
than  any  one  of  these  religious  bodies.     Scattered  about — 
usually  in  larger  groups — we  have  Greek  Catholics,   Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  variety  of  continental  dissenters,   together 
with  many  others  of  no  religion  at  all.     It  is  a  vast  land  of 
mixed  religions,  so  that  bigotry  (except  Roman)  is  at  a  dis 
count,  steadfastness  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  and 
the  danger  for  the  future  lies  in  a  general  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  any  religion,   born  of  the  growing  feeling — "  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,"  and  then,  "  well,  what  does 
it  matter  anyhow,  so  long  as  you  live  right?"     You  cannot 
make  a  nation  out  of  such  moral  flabbiness,  and  whose  is  the 
responsibility  to  fight  it  if  it  is  not  the  national  Church  of 
England  ? 

5.  Ecclesiastical.     There   are   no  endowments   except  that 
which  maintains  a  limited  number  of  bishops.     The  measure 
of  ministerial   support   to   be  obtained  locally  is  very,  very 
limited  at  first.     Aid  from  the  older  eastern  dioceses  of  Canada 
is  restricted  to  about  $100,000,  say  £20,000.     They  have  their 
own  expansion  to  provide  for,  and  they  will  say  their  population 
is   being   drawn   away  to   the   west.     Large   and   immediate 
missionary  grants  in  both  men  and  money  from  England  is 
the  only  hope  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 

It  has  been  said — if  areas  are  so  great,  people  so  sparse  and 
mixed,  resources  so  locked  up,  why  not  wait  until  the  period 
of  self-help  is  nearer.  The  reply  is  very  evident  : — 

These  people  are  the  best  of  raw  material,  the  nation  they 
are  forming  will  be  a  power  in  the  world  inside  ten  years. 
The  time  to  mark,  impress,  and  stamp  it  is  now,  not  when  it 
has  found  its  feet  and  taken  a  course.  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Romanists,  Presbyterians,  and  even  Greek  Catholics  are  pouring 
in  all  available  men  and  money.  It  is  commonly  stated  that 
the  Nonconformists  are  so  sure  of  the  future  that  they  are 
spending  large  sums  of  borrowed  money  on  missions.  It  is  no 
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time  for  the  Mother  Church  to  be  discussing  a  cautious  waiting 
policy,  but  loyally  and  with  a  self-denial  worthy  of  so  great 
an  opportunity  take  hold,  and  as  the  leading  share  in  evan 
gelizing  this  new  nation  for  Christ  and  His  Church.  Forty 
years  ago  in  Ontario  the  .Church  waited  because  the  people 
in  the  backwoods  were  only  in  fives.  The  Methodist  saddle 
bag  riders  went  in  and  looked  after  the  fives,  and  to-day  they 
have  the  fifties  and  the  Church  has  nothing.  We  will  not 
repeat  that  mistake.  If  we  cannot  afford  a  loaf,  we  will  offer 
them  a  slice  until  times  improve  and  they  can  help  a  little 
themselves. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  mission — one  that  can  be  multiplied 
scores  of  times  over.  The  railway  entered  this  district  a  year 
ago.  Settlers  came  in  ahead  of  the  steel  rails  and  spread  all 
over  the  surrounding  homesteads  twenty  to  thirty  miles  south, 
twenty  to  forty  miles  north,  and  of  course  all  along  the  line 
of  rail.  The  railway  company  surveyed  a  town  site  into  lots 
and  a  small  station  is  built.  Men  come  in  from  England, 
Ontario,  the  States,  and  Germany,  and  they  build  up  a  small 
village.  There  are  a  ten-roomed  hotel,  two  general  stores, 
one  blacksmith,  one  hardware  store,  a  post  office,  a  school- 
house,  an  elevator,  and  say  a  dozen  other  buildings,  all  very 
small  and  without  paint.  This  is  now  the  centre  for  a  district 
stretching  ten  miles  east,  eight  miles  west,  thirty-five  miles 
north,  and  thirty  miles  south.  The  country-side  is  full  of 
homesteads,  but  every  alternate  mile  of  (to  be  bought)  lands 
is  vacant.  There  are  no  people  of  resources.  They  are  all 
beginners  and  new-comers,  even  to  the  little  businesses  in  the 
village.  There  are  not  enough  people  in  that  "  coverable  " 
area  to  justify  putting  an  ordained  man  in  there — even  if  they 
were  to  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers.  These  people  could 
not  raise  sufficient,  even  with  a  large  mission  grant,  to  keep 
an  ordained  man.  The  ordinary  parochial  or  even  mission 
system  fails  because  no  missionary  funds  could  bear  the  expense 
of  so  many  such  districts  as  this.  Yet  there  are  too  many 
for  the  Australian  method  of  occasional  itinerant  bush  visiting. 
These  districts  are  growing  too  fast  for  occasional  work,  and 
if  the  Church  cannot  go  the  Methodists  will.  They  will  find 
probationers  if  they  cannot  find  ministers. 

Look  again  for  a  moment  at  the  conditions  to  be  faced, 
obtaining  as  they  do  over  four-fifths  of  this  gigantic  area  of 
new  country  : — 

1.  Scarcity  of  trained  ordained  men. 

2.  Insufficient  mission  grants  to  maintain  such  men  even  if 
available  in  sufficient  numbers. 

3.  Large  and  increasing  numbers  of  missions  emphatically 
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needing  parochial  ministration,  but  yet  unable  to  provide 
sufficient  self-support  to  eke  out  adequately  the  mission  grant. 

4.  Large  and  increasing  numbers  of  unorganized  missions 
needing  ministration  but  yet  unable  to  do  anything  worth 
mentioning  for  the  first  three  years. 

Now  these  conditions  cannot  be  met  by  the  ordinary  paro 
chial  Church  of  England  method  without  ignoring  the  claims 
of  other  large  sections  and  many  scattered  Church  settlers. 

A  plan  has,  however,  been  evolved  from  practical  experience 
and  is  now  actually  at  work  on  a  large  scale  in  the  diocese  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  which  is  already  being  adopted  in  other 
places.  It  appears  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  very 
well. 

The  diocese  is  classified  into  (i)  Rectories ;  (2)  Parishes 
(major)  ;  (3)  Parishes  (minor)  ;  (4)  Missions  (organized)  ; 
(5)  Missions  (unorganized). 

1.  Rectories  are  self-supporting  parishes,  and  of  course  have 
a  parochial  clergyman  in  full  orders  elected  by  themselves, 
subject  to  episcopal  veto. 

2.  Parishes  (major)  are  those  which  are  approaching  the  self- 
supporting  status — providing  the  major  part  of  the  stipend. 
They  are  given  a  mission  grant  to  enable  them  to  have  a 
parochial  clergyman  in  full  orders  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

3.  Parishes  (minor)  are  those  which  can  only  provide  the 
minor  part  of  the  stipend.     They  are  given  a  deacon  (parochial) 
and  the  Mission  Board  make  up  the  stipend. 

4.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  diocese  is  neither  I,  2, 
nor  3.     There  are  at  least  seventy  districts  which  are  either 
4  or  5,  organized  missions  or  unorganized  districts  of  the  most 
wide  open  type.     This  number  should  be  increased  at  once  to 
100.     For  the  seventy  missions  of  the  4  and  5  class  (able  to 
raise  very  little  towards  the  stipend)  we  have  seventy  trained, 
half-trained  or  untrained  lay  workers  who  were  enlisted  in 
England  under  the  name  of  Catechists,  to  go  out  and  occupy 
these  large  mission  areas. 

Once  a  year  these  catechists  (all  being  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders)  are  called  in  for  three  months  hard  Divinity  training, 
half  at  one  time,  followed  by  the  other  half  for  the  next  three 
months.  During  this  winter  training  the  men  on  the  field 
take  two  mission  districts — their  own  and  their  neighbour's 
week  and  week  about. 

As  the  catechists  pass  through  their  training  they  are  classed 
as  first,  second,  or  third  class  men,  and  naturally  are  assigned 
to  missions  of  a  like  class. 

In  order  to  administer  the  Sacraments  and  maintain  a 
monthly  oversight  of  the  catechists,  a  travelling  clergyman  is 
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appointed  to  cover  the  whole  district  of  every  eight  or  ten 
catechists  and  generally  oversee  the  interests  of  the  Church 
in  that  district. 

By  this  plan  the  following  advantages  are  being  obtained  : — 

1.  Limited  mission  funds  cover  a  larger  area. 

2.  A  large  body  of  men  is  being  trained  for  the  ministry. 

3.  Weak  men,  physically,  mentally,  or  spiritually,  drop  out 
before   ordination    (with   the   minimum   of    damage   to   the 
Church). 

4.  Any  fit  man  may  reach  ordination  by  hard  work  (without 
"  private  means  "). 

5.  The  whole  land  is  covered  with  some  touch  of  the  Church, 
and,  generally  speaking,  no  Church  family  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
others  also  may  be  gathered  in. 

6.  The  districts  are  encouraged  to  provide  more  financial 
support  to  obtain  a  higher  grade  of  ministry. 

7.  The  parochial  organization  keeps  pace  with  the  need  and 
growth  of  the  district,  and  improves  as  its  financial  support 
increases. 

8.  Slowly,  that  bane  of  the  new  west,  the  English  parasitic 
habit   of   expecting  a    Canon    Liddon    and    paying  nothing 
for  him,  is  being  unlearned,   and  churchmen  are  gradually 
trained  to  maintain  the  Church  which'  ministers  to  them,  and 
so  to  value  more  deeply  the  spiritual  privileges  it  brings  to 
them. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSIONS  IN 
CHRISTENDOM 

AMONG  THE  SETTLERS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
BY  THE  REV.  A.  C.  HOGGINS 

The  Beginnings  of  Organization.  George  Augustus  Selwyn  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  on  October  17,  1841.  To  1850 
he  was  purely  a  missionary  bishop,  his  jurisdiction  extending  over  all 
New  Zealand  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  But  from 
the  first  he  realized  the  work  of  organization  that  was  before  him. 
Settlement  had  begun  in  the  north  by  whalers  from  New  South  Wales 
before  1833,  when  the  first  "Resident"  was  appointed;  the  country, 
till  1841,  being  considered  an  appanage  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was 
continued,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  by 
the  foundation  of  Wellington  and  Whanganui  in  1840  and  of  Nelson 
and  New  Plymouth  in  1841.  But  the  most  important  acts  of  coloniza 
tion  were  the  settlement  of  Otago  as  a  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Colony 
in  1848,  and  of  Canterbury  as  a  Church  Colony  in  1850 — both  of 
which  have  failed  as  regards  their  specifically  religious  character.  The 
population,  which  in  1857  amounted  to  49,802  persons,  could  only 
have  reached  a  thousand  or  two  in  1841,  and  those  widely  scattered. 
In  1844  the  bishop  summoned  his  first  synod,  consisting  of  three 
archdeacons,  four  other  priests,  and  two  deacons  "to  frame  rules 
for  the  better  management  of  the  Mission,  and  the  general  government 
of  the  Church."  A  second  synod  was  held  in  1847,  at  which  the 
bishop  delivered  his  primary  charge,  and  in  1850  he  attended  the  con 
ference  of  six  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Broughton,  held 
at  Sydney  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  organization.  The  result 
is  thus  summarized  (by  Tucker)  :  "  They  affirmed  the  necessity  of 
provincial  and  diocesan  synods,  of  the  subdivision  of  dioceses  and 
the  election  of  bishops  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  secular 
power,  of  the  laity  being  represented  in  each  synod,  and  consulting  and 
deciding  with  the  clergy  on  all  questions  affecting  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church."  They  affirmed  that  in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  offences, 
bishops  should  be  tried  by  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  priests  and 
deacons  by  the  synod  of  the  diocese,  and  for  the  laity  "  they  provided 
for  spiritual  admonition  and,  this  failing,  for  the  exclusion  from  Holy 
Communion,  and  in  the  last  resort  for  the  excommunication  of  persons 
living  in  notorious  sin."  A  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  founding 
of  Canterbury  in  this  same  year,  for  which  a  bishop  was  nominated  and 
sent  out  in  advance.  Meetings  at  all  the  principal  centres  were  followed 
by  the  bishop's  visit  to  England  in  1854,  during  which  he  consulted 
the  best  legal  authorities,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Auck 
land  in  1857.  Previously  to  this,  Bishop  Harper  of  Christen urch 
had  been  consecrated,  so  that  the  Conference  consisted  of  two  bishops, 
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eight  clergy,  and  seven  laymen,  representing  as  far  as  possible  the  whole 
country.  As  the  result  three  more  sees  were  founded,  and  the  first 
general  synod  was  held  at  Wellington  on  March  8,  1859.  The  new 
sees  were  those  of  Wellington,  Nelson  and  Waiapu,  to  which  were 
appointed  the  Ven.  Charles  Abraham,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hobhouse 
and  the  Ven.  William  Williams.  The  first  two  bishops  were  conse 
crated  in  England  and  sat  in  the  synod,  the  proceedings  of  which  fitly 
concluded  with  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Williams  by  the  other  four. 
Another  see  was  provided  for — that  of  Otago — but  for  the  time  left  in 
charge  of  a  Rural  Deanery  Board  under  the  oversight  of  the  Bishop  of 
Christchurch.  To  this  see  Dr.  Jenner  was  consecrated  in  1866  and 
Dr.  Nevill  in  1871.  The  final  settlement  of  the  constitution  was 
not  of  course  accomplished  without  much  discussion,  and  the  subse 
quent  meetings  of  general  synod  in  1862  and  1865  were  not  lacking  in 
excitement  and  some  friction.  But  the  departure  of  Bishop  Selwyn 
for  England  after  the  fourth  general  synod  in  1868  marks  an  epoch, 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  final  establishment  of  the  constitu 
tion  in  its  present  form. 

Present  position  of  the  Church.  The  history  of  the  Church  from 
1857  has  been  one  of  rapid  growth.  The  Church  population,  which 
in  1857  would  have  been  about  20,000,  was  returned  in  the  census  of 
1906  as  368,565.  The  six  dioceses,  with  Melanesia,  which  had 
been  formed  into  a  separate  diocese  under  Bishop  Coleridge  Patteson 
in  1861,  form  the  Province  of  New  Zealand,  of  which  Bishop  Nevill 
of  Dunedm  is  senior  bishop  and  primate.  There  is  some  talk  of 
another  diucese  in  the  North  Island,  but  no  serious  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  in  that  direction.  The  number  of  clergy  is  given  in  the  New 
Zealand  Tear  Book  as  357,  but  the  various  synod  reports  only  account 
for  about  335.  There  are  also  about  850  lay  readers.  Of  the  clergy 
only  a  small  number  are  of  local  birth.  The  Bishop  of  Auckland 
complains  that  of  twenty-seven  accessions  in  five  years  only  four  were 
native-born.  The  parishes  appear  to  number  just  over  300  with  about 
430  churches  and  over  500  stations.  Baptisms  are  about  7,000 
annually  and  confirmations  3,600.  In  four  dioceses  communicants 
are  returned  at  19,444,  vicarages  132,  and  Sunday  School  teachers 
about  2,000,  with  22,000  scholars. 

Most  remarkable  perhaps  is  the  growth  of  endowments.  This  is 
due  to  the  vigour  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  wished  every  parish  to  have 
an  endowment  of  at  least  £60  a  year,  the  liberality  of  S.P.G.  and  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  the  devotion  of  die  early  settlers,  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  country  both  of  population  and  wealth,  the  population 
having  risen  in  1906  to  908,726  and  the  private  wealth  as  estimated  to 
£258,710,000.  In  Auckland  the  "General  Trust  Board"  adminis 
ters  a  capital  sum  of  £51,695,  and  there  are  other  endowments  to 
a  capital  value  of  £10,900  in  the  northern  and  of  £8,800  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  diocese.  The  Melanesian  Mission  capital  of 
£38,000  is  also  administered  from  Auckland.  In  Waiapu  there  are 
diocesan  endowments  of  about  £10,000  beside  the  Native  Pastorate 
Fund  of  £5,546,  three  native  school  reserves  and  several  parochial 
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endowments.  In  Wellington  the  endowments  amount  to  £23,899, 
besides  Maori  endowments  and  reserves  of  about  £10,000  in  value 
and  a  Cathedral  Fund  of  £3,200.  In  Nelson  there  is  a  Bishopric 
Endowment  of  £11,018,  and  several  local  endowments  of  increasing 
value.  In  Christchurch  the  endowments  are  naturally  largest.  The 
General  Trust  Estate  is  valued  at  £109,320,  the  Bishopric  Endow 
ment  at  £50,968,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Estate  at  £65,820. 
There  are  also  the  Jackson  Endowment  of  some  £30,000,  the  Rhodes 
Endowment  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  local  endowments  producing  from 
£400  to  £2  annually.  Quite  recently  £10,500  has  been  given  for  the 
endowment  of  Glenmark,  £12,000  for  building  and  endowment  at 
Hororata,  and  £1,100  for  Hinds.  In  this  diocese  there  is  diocesan 
insurance  of  buildings  against  fire  to  the  extent  of  £114,088.  The 
cathedral,  commenced,  in  1864,  was  consecrated  in  1904,  after  costing 
£70,000  in  its  construction.  In  Dunedin  the  endowments  amount  to 
£23,719.  There  is  here,  too,  a  Cathedral  Building  Fund  of  £8,000 
to  meet  a  large  bequest  made  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to  the 
cathedral  at  Christchurch  there  are  cathedrals  at  Napier  (Waapu)  and 
Nelson,  and  a  large  new  church — St.  Matthew's — at  Aucklanid,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £27,000.  Each  diocese  has,  too,  its  own  Pension  and 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  with  large  invested  funds — for  Auckland, 
Waiapu,  and  Melanesia  £34,847;  for  Christchurch  £23,169;  for 
Wellington  £14,398  ;  for  Nelson  £6,399  ;  an(^  ^or  Dunedin  a  smaller 
amount.  The  whole  support  of  the  Mission  to  the  Maories  now  falls 
upon  the  New  Zealand  Church,  which  also  contributes  very  largely  to 
the  Melanesian  Mission,  and  sends  small  amounts  to  the  Home 
Societies.  The  total  annual  contributions  for  all  purposes  in  the  six 
dioceses  amount  to  about  £124,000.  The  usual  nominal  income  of 
a  clergyman  in  towns  is  £300  a  year,  and  in  the  country  £250  a  year, 
in  each  case  with  a  house,  but  these  amounts  represent  somewhat  less 
than  they  would  represent  in  England,  and  are  seldom  exceeded  but 
often  not  reached — the  average  may  be  about  £  200  4  year. 

Institutions.  One  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  first  cares  was  the  founding  of 
St.  John's  College,  Tamaki,  near  Auckland,  for  the  training  of  future 
clergy  and  other  purposes ;  with  the  Grammar  School  for  boys  in  con 
nection  it  has  an  income  of  about  £3,000  a  year,  mostly  devoted  to 
scholarships.  Under  its  newly-appointed  Warden,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Scott  Moncrieff,  it  should  be  of  surpassing  service  to  the  Church  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  also  Clergy  Colleges  at  Bishopdale,  Nelson, 
the  "Upper  Department  of  Christ's  College"  at  Christchurch  and 
Selwyn  College  at  Dunedin.  Besides  the  Grammar  School  at  Auck 
land,  now  suspended  through  lack  of  funds,  there  are  Whanganui 
College  in  Wellington  diocese,  and  Christ's  College  at  Christchurch, 
both  with  considerable  endowments  and  some  fine  buildings.  There  is 
also  a  school  in  connection  with  Selwyn  College.  Auckland  Diocesan 
Girls'  School  was  established  in  1904,  has  104  pupils  and  is  in  need  of 
some  £5,000.  A  similar  school  is  proposed  at  Christchurch,  for  which 
£8,500  is  required  and  £l,ooo  has  been  given  by  Mr.  J.  Studholme. 
St.  Hilda's,  Dunedin,  recognized  as  the  diocesan  school,  is  conducted 
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by  the  Sisters  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  these  Sisters  at  Dunedin 
there  are  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Auckland  and  a  Deaconess 
Institution  (with  nine  deaconesses)  at  Christchurch.  In  Auckland 
there  are  an  Orphan  Home  (with  fifty-nine  inmates),  St.  Mary's  Home 
founded  by  Mrs.  Cowie,  St.  Stephen's  School  for  Maori  boys  and  the 
Queen  Victoria  School  for  Maori  girls.  In  Nelson  the  Bishop's  School 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Selwyn  and  St.  Andrew's  Orphanage  by  Bishop 
Suter.  In  Christchurch  there  is  St.  Mary's  Home  for  Women,  and 
St.  Saviour's  Guild  manages  a  rescue  home  and  does  other  good  work. 
In  Wellington  St.  Mary's  Guild  does  similar  work.  There  are  only 
some  six  Church  elementary  schools  in  the  whole  province.  The 
offices  of  the  New  Zealand  Church  Missionary  Society  are  at  Nelson. 
There  are  branches  of  the  C.E.T.S.  and  Diocesan  Prayer  Unions  in 
one  form  or  another  throughout  all  the  dioceses,  and  in  Auckland  some 
branches  of  the  C.E.M.S. 

Relation  to  the  State.  All  religious  bodies  are  on  absolutely  equal 
terms  as  regards  the  State  Government.  The  clergy  whose  names  are 
returned  to  the  Registrar- General  are  (with  the  ministers  of  all  denomina 
tions  similarly  returned)  permitted  to  solemnize  marriages  between 
persons  who  have  previously  completed  all  the  legal  formalities  before 
the  local  Registrar.  Property  is  held  by  the  diocesan  and  general 
synod  trustees  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  Dominion.  Nor  is 
there  lacking  some  justification  for  the  fear  held  by  some  that  the 
Government,  jealous  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  may  seek  excuse 
for  confiscation.  A  few  years  ago  some  lands  administered  by  the 
Diocese  of  Wellington  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maoris  were  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  non-fulfilment  of  trust — the  lands  having  been  originally 
grants  from  the  Crown.  The  claim  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  property  was  only  saved,  at  the  cost  of  some 
local  irritation,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  A  Commission  has 
also  reported  in  favour  of  reclaiming  similar  grants  made  to  Whanganui 
College  and  some  others,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  or  perhaps  will  be 
taken.  The  income  of  the  properties  is  taxed  at  the  full  rate  under  the 
progressive  land  tax  law,  though  it  has  been  represented  that  this  income, 
though  necessarily  received  at  first  by  one  set  of  trustees,  is  distributed 
among  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  individual  share  might  not  sub 
ject  them  to  any  taxation  at  all — but  there  is  hope  that  this  particular  injus 
tice  may  soon  be  remedied.  The  grammar  schools  (like  the  Roman 
Catholic  elementary  schools)  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government  merely 
"private"  schools  at  which  scholarships  given  to  the  pupils  leaving 
elementary  schools  are  not  available. 

Relation  to  other  religious  bodies.  Although  the  Church  enjoys  no 
privilege  which  is  not  shared  by  all  religious  bodies,  its  connection  with 
the  Church  in  England  lays  this  burden  upon  it,  that  many  of  the  care 
less  who  recognize  no  duties  in  religion,  but  yet  do  not  wish  to  disso 
ciate  themselves  from  any  possible  benefits  that  may  come  from  it,  still 
choose  at  the  quinquennial  census  to  describe  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Church.  Its  numerical  supremacy  is  not  therefore  so  great  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  census  returns  give  it  41-51  per 
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cent,  of  the  population,  as  compared  with  Presbyterians  22-96,  Roman 
Catholics  14-31,  and  Methodists  10-06  per  cent.  (1906).  This  is 
illustrated  by  another  return  showing  that  the  proportion  of  marriages 
solemnized  by  the  different  bodies  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  their  recorded 
numbers — those  celebrated  in  the  Church  being  24-98  of  the  whole, 
while  the  Presbyterians  claim  25-75,  trie  Methodists  14-94,  ar»d  the 
Roman  Catholics  11-12.  The  curious  inversion  of  the  Methodist  and 
Roman  Catholic  proportions  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  number  of  mixed 
marriages  with  which  the  latter  will  wisely  have  nothing  to  do.  But  it 
is  remarkable  and  seemingly  inexplicable  that  the  Presbyterians  with 
apparently  half  the  population  of  the  Church  should  celebrate  more 
marriages.  And  another  fact  is  not  without  significance  and  impor 
tance — from  the  census  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  Church  has 
357  clergy  (though  this  is  certainly  overstated)  or  I  to  1031  souls,  the 
Presbyterians  274  or  i  to  943  souls,  the  Roman  Catholics  191  or  i  to 
665  souls,  and  the  Methodists  177  or  I  to  503  souls. 

While  the  Presbyterians  rank  as  the  wealthiest  religious  body,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  much  influence  and  very 
great  political  power.  This  may  be  attributed  especially  to  their  schools — 
out  of  16,639  children  in  private  schools  of  all  descriptions  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  (in  1905)  11,738  in  146  schools.  They  have  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  and  the  only  four  industrial  schools  that 
are  not  under  State  control.  The  equal  conditions  of  the  country  lead 
to  a  much  freer  intercourse  between  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations  who  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  same  plat 
form  in  support  of  social  or  public  objects.  After  the  death  of  the  late 
Queen  services  of  commemoration  were  held  all  over  the  country  in 
which  representatives  of  all  bodies  except  Roman  Catholics  took  common 
part,  and  the  same  thing  was  asked  for  but  not  so  generally  accorded 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Seddon.  But  it  is,  unhappily,  impossible  to  say 
that  by  these  means  sectarian  bitterness  has  been  abolished  or  even 
diminished.  The  members  of  the  denominations  will  sometimes 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  bishops  in  such  matters  as  temperance 
reform  or  anniversary  celebrations,  but  yet  the  obviously  different  posi 
tion  of  the  Church  and  its  supposed  consequent  aloofness  are  still  the 
cause  of  jealousy  and  restraint. 

Relation  to  current  local  thought.  Knowledge,  a  "little  knowledge", 
is  more  general  than  in  the  old  country — with  the  usual  result — the 
half-careless,  half-contemptuous  toleration,  which  Bishop  Barry  once 
said  was  worse  than  the  narrowest  and  most  intolerant  earnestness,  is 
widely  and  becoming  more  widely  spread.  The  remedy  is  an  in 
tellectual  and  devoted  clergy.  Some  few  of  the  clergy  have  taken 
high  place  in  scientific  research,  some  by  their  learning  have  been  able 
to  compel  recognition  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the  University  and 
collegiate  institutions.  There  is  much  movement  of  thought  in  regard 
to  social  questions  and  some  few  of  the  clergy  have  given  attention  to 
these  questions.  But  on  the  whole  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  this 
matter.  It  has  been  growing  difficult  to  get  the  best  men  from  England 
and  there  are  obvious  drawbacks  in  the  local  training.  The  clergy 
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colleges  are  as  yet  too  small  to  afford  the  intellectual  and  devotional 
"atmosphere"  which  is  so  superior  to  the  book-learning  which  is  all 
they  are  able  to  give,  and  the  book-learning  itself  is  perhaps  necessarily 
somewhat  superficial.  A  Board  of  Theological  Studies  provides  ex 
aminations  in  four  grades  which  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are 
required  to  pass;  in  these  the  range  of  subjects  is  extensive,  perhaps 
too  extensive,  but  something  may  perhaps  be  lacking  in  regard  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  them.  And  the  oppor 
tunity  of  supplementary  training  by  a  period  of  work  under  the  guidance 
of  some  experienced  priest  is  seldom  available,  for  the  dearth  of  men 
renders  it  generally  necessary  to  send  young  men  to  independent  and 
isolated  spheres  of  work  after  two  or  three  or  even  fewer  years  of 
apprenticeship. 

Difficulties  from  within.  Most  difficulties  from  within  resolve  them 
selves  into  one — the  lack  of  men.  The  proportion  of  clergy  to  the 
total  population  is  I  to  2,714,  nearly  3,000  persons,  and  the  total 
area  distributed  in  the  same  way  gives  294,  or  nearly  300  square  miles 
to  each.  The  average  New  Zealand  clergyman  has  therefore  some 
three  times  the  number  of  souls  and  150  times  the  area  to  deal  with 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  in  England.  Add  to  this  the  di£ 
ficulties  of  communication  and  the  missionary  character  of  most  of  the 
work  and  there  will  hardly  be  further  need  to  emphasize  the  lack 
of  men. 

The  conference  of  bishops  at  Sydney  in  1850  felt  keenly  the  need 
of  discipline  for  the  laity.  Experience  has  made  this  need  more  clear 
and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to  supply.  The  "voluntary  system", 
including  direct  payment  of  the  clergyman  by  those  to  whom  he  ministers, 
is  perhaps  theoretically  perfect,  but  is  fraught  with  great  and  obvious 
dangers  when  there  is  little  security  that  those  to  whom  much  power  is 
by  this  means  entrusted  are  themselves  faithful  members  of  the  Church. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  the  feeling  of  many,  apparently  of  Bishop 
Selwyn,  certainly  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Godley,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  Canterbury  settlement  was  so  largely  due,  that  all  Church  voters 
ought  to  be  communicants.  As  it  is,  a  simple  declaration  on  paper  of 
membership  is  sufficient  to  give  a  man  a  vote  in  regard  to  all  Church 
matters.  This  formality  is  very  distasteful  to  a  large  number  of  earnest 
communicants,  but  is  in  fact  used  by  others  for  unworthy  ends,  so  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  at  an  important  meeting  the  only  legal 
voters  should  be  those  who  have  no  moral  right  to  vote  at  all.  It  is, 
however,  an  important  gain  that  all  Church  officers  are  required  to  be 
communicants. 

Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  isolation  of  dioceses.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  great  distances,  and  no  doubt  the  centralizing  tendency 
of  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution  required  to  be  resisted  in  the 
interests  of  diocesan  independence,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
evil,  for  instance,  of  a  separate  Pension  Fund  for  each  diocese.  And 
other  evils  might  be  pointed  out  arising  from  the  same  source. 

Generally  a  difficulty  is  found  in  the  too  great  rigidity  and  par 
ticularity  of  the  synodal  decrees — times  change,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
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that  it  v;as  at  least  unwise  to  declare  that  the  fundamental  provisions  of 
the  constitution  as  then  stated  should  never  be  modified. 

Difficulties  from  without.  One  difficulty  dominates  all  others  from 
without.  For  thirty  years  now  a  system  of  public  instruction  has  been 
in  existence  which  is  "free,  compulsory  and  secular".  In  itself  it  is 
excellent  and  progressive,  but  it  takes  no  heed  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  the  child's  nature  nor  will  allow  others  to  do  so.  Facilities  are 
indeed  given  for  private  teaching  out  of  school  hours,  but  these  are 
futile.  "  The  facilities  have  been  tried,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Auckland, 
"  and  have  been  found  wanting".  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss 
the  many  questions  this  condition  of  things  gives  rise  to,  or  to  refer  to 
the  annual  increase  of  serious  crime  which  has  darkened  the  annals 
of  the  country  since  1894.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  dying 
out  of  the  instinct  of  religious  worship  amongst  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  continually  growing  power  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church,  are  warnings  among  other  even  more 
serious  ones  of  what  may  be  expected  in  England  should  the  fight  for 
definite  religious  training  in  the  schools  be  lost.  The  New  Zealand 
Church  has  protested  from  the  beginning,  and  in  1904  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  a  plan  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Wellington 
and  Dr.  Gibbs,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  were  the  prime  movers.  The 
plan,  which  was  derived  from  Victoria,  was  to  ask  the  Government  to 
take  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  whether  or  no  "  Bible-teaching  "should 
be  given  in  the  schools.  If,  as  was  practically  certain,  the  answer  was 
in  the  affirmative,  then  a  book  on  the  lines  of  the  discarded  Irish  text 
book  was  to  be  (and  has  since  been)  drawn  up  containing  selected 
passages  of  Scripture  with  explanations  approved  by  a  committee  of 
"  ministers  of  all  denominations  ".  Teachers  were  then  to  be  at  liberty 
to  open  morning  school  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible-reading  and 
to  use  the  "undenominational"  explanation  contained  in  the  book,  but 
no  teacher  was  to  be  required  to  do  so.  So  great  was  the  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  some  change  that  the  plan  was  received  for  the  moment 
with  utmost  enthusiasm,  was  adopted  with  very  little  discussion  in  most 
synods  and  meetings  of  other  religious  bodies  and  obtained  the  promised 
support  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  as  time  went  on  ardour  cooled, 
the  Bishop  of  Dunedin  published  a  letter  in  which  he  adversely  criticized 
the  scheme,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  issued  a  pastoral  in  opposition, 
many  of  the  school  teachers,  including  some  who  attached  most  im 
portance  to  religious  training,  declared  their  inability  to  accept  it,  the 
Government  failed  to  redeem  its  promise  and  the  movement  practically 
died  out.  But  it  has  done  its  work,  attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  so  strong  a  feeling  has  been  produced  that  one  may 
venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  some  con 
cession  in  the  direction  of  definite  religious  teaching  will  be  made  from 
within  the  Education  Department  itself. 

Among  difficulties  from  without  mixed  marriages  must  be  mentioned. 
The  evil  effects  of  these  are  too  obvious  to  need  comment,  but  they  are 
specially  injurious  where  the  obligations  of  religious  practice  are  regarded 
very  lightly.  Perhaps  the  Roman  Catholics  alone  gain  by  them,  for 
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where  one  party  belongs  to  that  communion  there  is  usually  at  least  out 
ward  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  other  and  the  children  are  in 
consequence  brought  up  in  that  faith. 

The  Future.  The  Bishop  of  Auckland,  speaking  at  Christchurch, 
said  that  in  regard  to  Church  and  pastoral  work  the  only  sin  is  pes 
simism.  And  if,  as  we  believe,  the  Church's  work  is  God's  work,  it 
must  prevail;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Church's  greatest 
light  is  to  come.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  in  the  early  days  against 
external  hindrances,  but  the  small  band  of  Churchmen  were  then  earnest, 
devoted,  united.  Now  with  increasing  numbers  and  wealth  the  fight  is 
against  apathy,  indifference,  jealousy  within.  The  past  thirteen  years 
of  exceptional  prosperity  have  produced  a  plethora  of  individual  wealth. 
Many  loyal  children  of  the  Church  have  devoted  much  of  their  share 
of  this  to  the  extension  of  the  Church's  work,  but  generally  this  pros 
perity  has  not  been  altogether  to  the  good  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  people.  Some  rousing  influence  is  necessary,  and  the  recognition  of 
this  need  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  "Mission  of  Help"  from 
England,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  carried  out  in  1909.  There  should 
be  little  difficulty  in  raising  the  £3,500  required  for  the  financing  of  it, 
and  the  effect  of  it  should  and  must  be  good  almost  beyond  conjecture. 
But  to  carry  on  the  work  which  will  be  thus  begun  a  great  increase 
of  clergy  will  be  needed,  and,  as  these  obviously  cannot  at  once  be 
absorbed  in  the  existing  parochial  organizations,  there  must  be  commu 
nities  of  priests — the  bush  brotherhoods  so  desired  by  probably  all 
the  bishops — as  well  as  communities  of  women,  the  nuclei  of  which  arc 
already  in  the  field,  and  especially  does  there  seem  to  be  a  demand  for 
teaching  brotherhoods — on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
of  the  Roman  Communion.  And  for  the  existing  clergy  perhaps  these 
things  appear  to  be  demanded :  a  greater  realization  that  their  work  is  really 
mission  work  and  requires  a  self-sacrifice  which,  though  needful  every 
where,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  obviously  called  for  in  an  old-established 
Church  like  that  of  England ;  the  understanding  that  their  work  must 
be  largely  educational,  and  that  therefore  a  knowledge  of  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  is  necessary  to  make  that  work  effective ;  an 
intenser  grasp  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  that,  representing  as  they 
believe  they  do  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  they  can  never 
be  merely  one,  even  if  the  most  important,  of  the  "  denominations  ". 

But  these  things  are  felt  and  are  coming,  and  though  ardent  spirits 
naturally  grow  impatient,  yet  the  good  leaven  is  surely  working,  and  as 
New  Zealand  is  the  most  beautiful  country  on  God's  earth,  and  its 
people  the  most  prosperous — it  is  a  land  for  enthusiasms — so  may  the 
New  Zealand  Church  come  to  be  as  wondrous  in  its  spirituality  and 
devotion  as  it  is  already  in  its  organization  and  growth. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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\      THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 

AMONG  THE  WHITE  SETTLERS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

BY  JOHN  STUDHOLME 
CANTERBURY,  N.Z. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Work.  In  1814  Samuel  Marsden,  well  called 
the  Apostle  to  New  Zealand,  started  the  great  work  of  the  C.M.S. 
among  the  Maories.  At  that  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
the  European  element  was  restricted  to  a  few  whalers,  runaway  sailors, 
and  adventurers,  and  it  was  not  until  1840,  the  year  of  the  landing 
Jn  Wellington  of  the  first  organized  body  of  settlers,  that  the  work  of 
the  Church  among  the  white  settlers  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 

Characteristics  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  early  days  New  Zealand 
was  a  land  of  mountains,  of  swift  and  unfordable  rivers,  of  dense 
,  forests.  The  settlements  were  far  apart ;  travelling  had,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  done  on  foot ;  there  were  no  railways ;  Maori  tracks,  or  "  bee- 
lines  ",  for  the  most  part  took  the  place  of  roads.  Intercommunication 
was  always  difficult,  often  dangerous,  and  in  many  cases  was  only 
possible  by  sea  in  small  craft  along  a  coast  exposed  to  the  full  sweep 
of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  and  subject  to  violent  and  sudden  storms. 

Difficulties  due  to  Parochialism.  To  this  isolation  were  added  other 
causes  operating  even  more  strongly  to  give  to  each  settlement  a  dis 
tinctive  character  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  an  excessive  parochialism. 
With  the  exception  of  Auckland,  which  owed  its  importance  to  being 
chosen  in  1841  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  Hawkes  Bay,  which 
had  no  distinctive  birth,  each  settlement  represented  a  separate  effort 
and  experiment  in  organized  colonization.  The  settlers  of  each  were 
bound  together  by  common  aims  and  interests,  by  close  acquaintance, 
and,  in  the  case  of  both  Otago  and  Canterbury,  by  a  common  purpose 
and  religion. 

The  First  Bishop.  The  Church  in  New  Zealand,  therefore,  required 
for  her  first  Bishop  a  man  of  most  exceptional  powers  of  mind  and 
.body,  who  had  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  and  missionary, 
a  good  organizer,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  broad  and  statesmanlike 
views.  In  God's  Providence  all  these  essentials  were  found  in  George 
Augustus  Selwyn;  consecrated  Bishop  of  all  New  Zealand  in  1841,  he 
landed  in  1842,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  laboured  successfully  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  on  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis.. 

The  Position  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  indeed,  greatly  needed 
his  wise  guidance  ;  it  found  itself  cut  adrift  from  all  its  old  moorings, 
it  had  ceased  to  be  controlled  by  the  Crown  or  the  Church  at  home, 
it  had  to  map  out  a  course  for  itself,  and  to  evolve  a  constitution  and 
.system  of  government  suited  to  the  conditions  in  which  it  found  itself. 
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Due  almost  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  work  of  that  great  colonizer 
and  thinker,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who  by  voice  and  pen  pro 
tested  against  the  crime  and  folly  of  peopling  the  new  lands  with  the 
offscourings  of  the  old,  and  who  pleaded  for  system,  and  care  in  coloni 
zation,  New  Zealand  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  her  early  colonists, 
and  the  Bishop  found  in  every  centre  loyal  Churchmen  of  ability  and 
width  of  view  able  and  willing  to  help  him. 

Initiation  of  Synods.  Though  vested  by  Letters  Patent  with  auto 
cratic  power  over  the  properties  and  patronage  of  the  Church,  the 
Bishop  was  soon  convinced  that  a  Church  dependent  for  support  on 
voluntary  contributions  required  the  broadest  possible  basis  for  its 
government,  and  a  full  participation  of  the  laity  in  its  councils.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  initiated  a  system  of  Synods,  and  by  holding  con 
ferences  with  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  different  centres  when 
making  his  visitations  did  his  utmost  to  accustom  Churchmen  to  the 
principles  of  self-government. 

Church  Government.  In  1852  the  Bishop  issued  a  Pastoral  Letter, 
embodying,  in  the  form  of  numbered  provisions,  a  proposed  constitu 
tion  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Special  meetings  were  held  in  all  the 
leading  centres  to  consider  these  proposals  and  to  appoint  delegates 
to  a  general  conference.  This  conference  met  in  1857  at  Auckland, 
and  after  much  discussion  finally  agreed  upon  a  constitution. 

The  Constitution.  This  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  one 
important  amendment  made  in  1865,  giving  the  different  dioceses 
full  control  over  their  respective  properties,  has  remained  practically 
unaltered. 

The  Fundamental  Clauses.  So  anxious  were  its  framers  to  ensure  com 
munion  with  the  Church  of  England  for  all  time,  that  they  not  only 
declared  the  doctrine  and  rubrics  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  to 
be  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  attempted  by  Clause  VI 
to  for  ever  prevent  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  from  making  any 
alteration  in  the  same  not  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Crown  and 
Convocation. 

System  of  Church  Government.  By  the  Constitution  and  subsequent 
legislation  of  the  General  Synod  the  government  of  the  Church  in 
New  Zealand  has  been  placed  on  a  very  democratic  basis. 

General  Synod.  The  six  New  Zealand  dioceses  and  the  missionary 
diocese  of  Melanesia  are  grouped  together  to  form  the  Province  of 
New  Zealand.  The  Province  is  governed  by  a  General  Synod, 
meeting  every  three  years,  and  presided  over  by  the  Primate.  Each 
diocese  is  represented  in  this  General  Synod  by  its  Bishop,  three 
clerical  and  four  lay  representatives  (in  the  case  of  Melanesia  by  two 
clerical  and  two  lay).  The  three  orders  of  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity 
vote  separately,  and  no  resolution  or  act  of  the  Synod  is  valid  unless 
it  receives  the  consent  of  a  majority  in  each  of  the  three  orders.  The 
General  Synod  deals  with  all  matters  connected  with  the  carrying  out 
or  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  with  mission  work  among  the 
Maories,  with  the  ordination  and  qualifications  of  Priests  and  Deacons, 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  management  of  St..  John's 
College,  and  other  trusts  and  properties  committed  to  its  charge. 
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It  also  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  Diocesan  Synods, 
and  provides  means  for  the  co-operation  of  the  several  dioceses  when 
ever  such  appears  mutually  advantageous. 

Diocesan  Synods.  In  addition  to  the  General  Synod  each  diocese 
has  its  own  Synod,  meeting  annually,  and  presided  over  by  its  Bishop. 
These  Synods  have  the  full  control  of  all  diocesan  properties  and  have 
also  authority  to  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Church  within  their  own  boundaries  as  they  think  fit,  subject 
however  to  the  power  of  the  General  Synod  to  alter  or  repeal  any 
of  the  same,  a  power  seldom  or  never  used. 

The  appointment  of  Bishop  also  chiefly  rests  with  the  Diocesan 
Synod.  Each  Synod  annually  elects  an  Executive,  called  the  Standing 
Committee,  which,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop,  administers  the 
diocese  until  the  meeting  of  the  following  Synod.  Every  parish  and 
parochial  district  is  represented  in  its  Diocesan  Synod  by  its  vicar 
and  one  layman. 

Parishes.  Each  parish  or  parochial  district  is  governed  by  a  vestry 
elected  by  registered  church  members  and  presided  over  by  the  vicar. 

Appointment  of  Vicars.  Parishes  have  a  large  share  in  the  appoint 
ment  of  their  Vicars,  vacancies  being  filled  by  a  Board  of  Nominators, 
of  whom  four  are  appointed  by  the  parish  Vestry  and  four  by  the 
Diocesan  Synod.  The  Bishop  has  no  seat  on  the  board  but  only  the 
power  of  veto.  In  the  case  of  parochial  districts — that  is,  districts 
where  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman  is  below  the  minimum  required 
by  the  Diocesan  Synod  to  give  it  the  status  of  a  parish — the  Bishop 
alone  makes  the  appointment.  Districts  which  cannot  support 
a  resident  Vicar  are  classed  as  missionary  and  are  worked  from  mis 
sionary  centres ;  voting  is  restricted  to  Church  men,  even  in  New 
Zealand  woman's  franchise  has  not  been  extended  to  Church 
matters. 

Working  of  the  System.  Such  is  the  system  of  Church  government 
in  New  Zealand  :  it  has  weathered  two  severe  strains,  it  has  almost 
uniformly  worked  with  smoothness  and  success,  only  a  few  months 
ago  its  jubilee  was  celebrated  and  it  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  to  some 
extent  stood  the  test  of  time.  If  the  Church  fails  in  her  work  it  will 
not  at  any  rate  be  for  want  of  organization,  if  her  laymen  fail  to  give 
the  Church  her  due  of  their  time  and  means  it  will  not  be  for  want 
of  liberality  on  her  part :  she  has  perforce  to  look  to  her  laity  for  her 
support,  but  she  has  in  return  given  them  the  greatest  possible  share 
in  the  control  of  her  affairs. 

Church  Expansion.  Starting  in  1840  under  the  conditions  already 
described,  the  Church  has  been  engaged  in  one  continuous  effort  to 
expand  '  in  pari  passu  '  with  the  expansion  of  settlement ;  the  result 
to-day  is,  that  every  acre  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  extreme  south 
of  Stewart  Island  is,  nominally  at  least,  included  within  the  boun 
daries  of  some  parish  or  parochial  or  missionary  district  and  is 
within  the  reach  of  an  occasional  Church  service.  According  to 
the  census  last  year  those  in  New  Zealand  professing  to  belong  to 
the  Anglican  Communion  numbered  368,000. 

Including  Melanesia  seven  dioceses  have  been  established. 
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The  machinery  of  the  Church  includes  313  clergy,  176  vicarages, 
and  over  $00  churches. 

To  some  these  figures  may  seem  a  small  result  for  so  many  years  of 
continuous  effort,  but  those  who  have  had  experience  of  Church  work 
in  the  colonies  and  who  know  what  an  amount  of  time  and  energy 
and  persuasion,  and  often  of  self-sacrifice  by  the  few  to  make  up  for 
the  indifference  of  the  many,  is  usually  involved  in  the  erection  of 
each  new  building,  in  the  addition  of  each  new  clergyman,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  each  new  parochial  district  will  better  realize  what 
they  really  represent. 

Church  expansion  has  naturally  followed  with  settlement.  Of 
late  years  it  has  been  most  needed  and  most  rapid  in  the  North  Island 
and  especially  in  the  dioceses  of  Auckland  and  Wellington.  In  the 
latter,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  number  of  clergy,  vicarages, 
and  churches  have  more  than  doubled  ;  even,  however,  in  the 
diocese  of  Christchurch,  where  during  the  same  period  the  increase 
of  population  has  been  very  much  slower,  the  clergy  have  increased 
from  6 1  to  72,  and  the  churches  from  90  to  113. 

The  need  of  expansion  must  continue  for  many  years  ;  the  Bishop 
of  Auckland  in  his  last  charge  stated  that  within  the  next  three 
years  his  diocese  would  require  in  all  forty-four  more  buildings 
for  various  Church  purposes,  and  twenty-five  more  clergy  if  the 
necessary  work  in  view  was  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

Christchurch  Cathedral.  In  this  diocese  in  1864  a  small  but 
beautifully  designed  Cathedral  was  begun,  and  the  sum  of  .£10,000 
was  sunk  in  the  foundations  alone  by  the  handful  of  early  settlers.  The 
nave  was  consecrated  in  1881  and  the  whole  building  finally  completed 
in  1904.  Standing  in  the  very  centre  of  Christchurch  it  will  ever  be  the 
best  possible  memorial  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  founders  of  Canterbury. 

English  Missionary  Societies.  No  account,  however  short,  of  Church 
work  in  New  Zealand  would  be  complete  without  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgement  of  the  great  debt  the  Church  owes  to  the  Home 
Missionary  Societies,  especially  to  the  C.M.S.,  the  S.P.G.,  and  the 
S.P.C.K.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  liberal  help,  in  addition  to  that 
given  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  the  formation  of  the  various 
New  Zealand  dioceses  must  have  been  delayed  for  many  years.  They 
provided  half  of  the  original  endowments  of  the  bishoprics  of  Auckland, 
Wellington,  and  Nelson,  over  £2,000  towards  that  of  Dunedin,  and 
for  many  years  the  whole  of  the  modest  income  of  the  Bishop  of 
Waiapu.  They  have  also — more  particularly  the  S.P.C.K. — made,  and 
still  continue  to  make,  frequent  grants  towards  the  building  of  new 
churches.  Though  the  members  of  these  societies  may  never  see 
the  result  of  their  generosity,  they  can  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  has  been  invaluable,  and  has  been  put  to  the  best 
possible  use.  It  would  be  well  and  only  fitting  if  those  districts 
which  have  benefited  from  these  grants  were  to  regard  them  not 
as  gifts  but  as  loans  to  be  gradually  repaid  as  their  means  allowed. 

Home  Missionary  Work.  In  addition  to  the  regular  parochial  work 
and  to  that  being  done  in  defined  missionary  districts,  the  Church  is 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  those  not  easily  reached  by  such  means. 
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Missions  to  Seamen  and  Others.  In  Lyttleton  there  is  a  mission  to 
Seamen  carried  on — in  addition  to  his  ordinary  work — by  one  of  the 
resident  Vicars.  In  Wellington,  the  port  most  frequented  by  sailors, 
a  mission  worked  by  a  lay  evangelist  and  managed  by  a  committee 
is  more  ambitious.  In  addition  to  frequent  religious  services — at 
which  during  last  year  the  aggregate  attendance  was  over  2 1, coo — 
and  to  the  systematic  visiting  of  ships  in  the  harbour,  concerts,  cricket, 
football  excursions,  &c.,  are  organized,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
supply  wholesome  occupation  and  recreation  as  a  counter  attraction 
to  the  sailor's  usual  haunts. 

A  mission  worked  on  similar  lines  has  for  some  years  been  doing 
good  service  among  the  men  employed  in  constructing  the  North 
Island  main  trunk  Railway. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Christchurch  the  Bishop  has  lately  appointed 
a  special  missioner  to  deal  with  the  large  number  of  men  about  to 
start  work  on  the  five-mile  Midland  Railway  tunnel. 

Public  Institutions.  The  needs  of  the  inmates  of  the  Mental  and 
other  Hospitals,  Gaols,  Industrial  Schools,  and  other  public  institutions, 
are  not  lost  sight  of  ;  in  most  cases  periodical  services  are  held  and 
with  few  or  no  exceptions  regular  clerical  visits  are  made. 

Women's  Work.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  clerical  or  lay  Church  men.  In  Sunday  Schools,  parish  visiting,  and 
in  many  other  ways  devoted  Church  women  are  taking  their  share  in 
God's  service. 

Deaconesses'  Institutions.  No  undertakings  are  doing  more  solid 
good  in  proportion  to  the  means  provided  than  the  Deaconesses' Institu 
tions  in  Christchurch  and  Dunedin.  The  former,  started  in  a  small 
way,  has  steadily  expanded.  It  now  has  a  staff  of  nine  Sisters  helping 
on  in  innumerable  ways  the  well-being  of  the  women  and  girls  of 
six  adjoining  parishes.  A  branch  of  this  institute  is  needed  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  there  is  still  much  room  for  the  further  expansion 
of  the  work  of  this  institute  in  and  around  Christchurch  if  only  more 
workers  and  more  funds  are  obtainable.  The  institute  in  Dunedin,  in 
addition  to  similar  work  to  that  of  Christchurch,  also  controls  with 
excellent  results  an  Orphanage  which  it  took  over  in  1904  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Neville.  A  Deaconesses'  Institution  has  also  lately 
been  started  in  Auckland. 

Rescue  Work.  Homes  for  fallen  women  and  rescue  work  among 
girls  have  been  established  in  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Christchurch, 
and  are  controlled  by  ladies. 

Education.  One  of  the  best  results  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
founders  of  the  Canterbury  Settlement  to  make  provision  for  religion 
and  education  is  Christ's  College  Grammar  School,  a  foundation  of 
the  Church ;  its  existence  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the  Canter 
bury  Settlement.  It  has  its  traditions  and  is  ambitious  of  ever 
remaining  in  the  first  rank  of  the  great  schools  of  the  Empire.  No 
institution  has  exerted  a  wider  or  more  wholesome  influence  among 
the  native-born  New  Zealanders.  Another  school,  the  Wanganui 
College,  also  endowed  though  to  a  less  extent  than  Christ's  College, 
and  also  a  Church  foundation,  was  founded  about  1850.  l;or  many 
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years  it  existed  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but  under  the  able 
management  of  its  present  head,  aided  by  its  Board  of  Governors 
and  an  increasing  revenue,  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  both  numbers  and 
prestige.  It  has  now  about  230  boys,  including  170  boarders,  and 
is  even  thought  by  some  to  rival  Christ's  College. 

In  1905  a  Church  of  England  School  was  started  in  Dunedin.  Its 
management  appears  good,  its  class-rooms  are  models  in  every  essential 
requirement,  and  its  courageous  head  aims  at  making  it  a  Christ's 
College  for  Southern  Otago  and  Southland ;  but  unless  liberally  en 
dowed,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools  largely  worked 
by  an  unpaid  staff,  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  private  or  denominational 
schools  to  successfully  compete  with  Government  free  and  secular 
education.  A  Church  of  England  School  called  the  Bishop's  School 
existed  for  many  years  at  Nelson,  but  having  little  or  no  endowments 
was  eventually  starved  out  by  the  Government  system. 

Church  Schools  for  Girls.  Church  of  England  Girls'  High  Schools, 
successful  in  both  numbers  and  finance,  and  realizing  to  a  large  extent 
the  aim  and  the  hopes  of  their  founders,  have  existed  for  some  years 
in  Auckland  and  Dunedin.  'Neither  were  directly  founded  by  the 
Church  (the  former  being  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  public- 
spirited  Church  laymen,  and  the  latter  of  members  of  a  Church  of 
England  Sisterhood),  but  as  the  formation  of  right  character  and  the 
teaching  of  religion  according  to  Church  doctrine  are  made  the  two 
essential  features  of  their  systems  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  form 
a  part  of  the  diocesan  machinery.  The  Diocese  of  Christchurch, 
frequently  in  the  lead,  is  curiously  behindhand  in  respect  to  girls' 
education.  The  Diocesan  Synod  has,  however,  lately  formulated 
a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Diocesan  Girls'  High  School. 
They  have  granted  a  good  site  at  a  nominal  rental,  and  if  reasonable 
financial  support  is  given  by  the  Canterbury  laymen  the  school 
will  be  established  without  further  delay.  Though  few  in  numbers 
the  best  boarding  schools  in  New  Zealand  are  almost  without  ex 
ception  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Religion  in  the  State  Schools.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  State 
primary  and  secondary  schools  the  position  is  very  different.  No 
Government  school  is  allowed  to  be  opened  with  prayer.  The  law 
of  the  land  does  not,  however,  as  many  suppose,  directly  prohibit  the 
teaching  of  any  kind  of  religion  in  the  State  schools,  but  only  during 
official  school  hours.  What  it  does  insist  on  is  that  not  less  than  two 
hours'  continuous  secular  teaching  shall  be  given  both  before  and  after 
noon  on  five  days  in  each  week  on  which  the  school  is  open.  (The 
great  majority  of  the  schools  open  at  9.30  a.m.  and  close  at  3.30  or 
4  p.m.)  Subject  to  this  provision  the  School  Committee  has  full 
power  to  regulate  the  official  hours  of  work  in  each  school  and  to  grant 
the  use  of  the  school  for  any  purpose  it  thinks  fit. 

In  respect  of  religious  teaching  in  the  State  schools  every  district 
virtually  has  local  option,  the  regulation  of  the  same  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  annually  elected  by  the  resident  householders.  Nelson 
alone  appears  to  have  really  grasped  the  position.  Here,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kempthorne,  an  object-lesson 
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has  been  given  to  the  rest  of  New  Zealand  of  the  good  use  that  can 
be  made  of  the  facilities  for  religious  teaching  provided  by  the  Edu 
cation  Act.  The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Kingsley,  the  Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Nelson,  will  best  explain 
the  Nelson  system  :— "  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Nelson, 
which  has  the  control  of  the  six  schools  in  the  city  attended  by  about 
1,000  children,  was  approached  and  asked  to  surrender  one  half-hour 
per  week  out  of  the  twenty-five  hours  in  which  secular  instruction 
was  given,  in  order  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  religious  instruction. 
This  was  agreed  to.  The  school  hours  were  thus  made  five  hours 
on  each  of  four  days  per  week  and  four  and  a  half  hours  on  one  day, 
when  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  religious  teaching,  so  that  on  the  day 
when  religious  teaching  is  given  secular  instruction  begins  half  an  hour 
later  and  the  teachers  arrange  the  syllabus  accordingly.  I  may  say 
a  circular  was  sent  to  the  parents  asking  if  they  wished  their  children 
to  attend  the  classes  and  the  great  majority  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
This  plan  has  worked  admirably,  and  with  the  Protestant  ministers 
cordially  uniting  together  in  one  committee,  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attend  the  classes.  The  teachers  comprise  voluntary  laymen 
and  women  and  ministers  of  the  various  denominations  (except  Roman 
Catholics).  A  course  of  lessons  is  agreed  upon  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  an  examination  is  held  and  prizes  awarded.  This  year  the  lessons 
are  on  the  life  of  our  Lord,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  being  the  textbook." 

This  system  has  since  been  adopted  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nelson  Diocese  and  in  some  other  parts  of  New  Zealand. 

In  many  places  efforts  were  previously  and  are  still  being  made  to 
give  religious  teaching  either  before  9.30  a.m.  or  after  school  hours,  but 
with  few  exceptions  this  system  has  proved  most  unsatisfactory.  As  a 
rule  few  children  can  be  got  to  attend  before  the  usual  school  hours 
and  after  the  close  of  the  school  their  minds  are  too  fagged.  In  either 
case  religion  comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  extra  and  as  a  hardship. 

Bible  in  Schools.  For  many  years  the  advocates  of  religion  in  the 
State  schools,  including  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various  Protestant 
denominations,  have  combined  to  urge  the  amendment  of  the  existing 
law  to  admit  of  the  opening  of  the  schools  with  prayer  and  with  the 
reading,  without  comment,  of  selected  portions  of  the  Bible. 

Latterly  these  advocates,  generally  known  as  the  Bible  in  Schools 
party,  have  restricted  their  demand  to  the  very  modest  one,  that  the 
question  be  decided  by  a  referendum  to  the  people.  In  spite  of  this, 
and  also  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the  different 
Protestant  denominations  have  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  form 
of  prayer  and  the  selected  parts  of  the  Bible  to  be  used,  the  move 
ment  seems  of  late  years  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  ground. 
The  lukewarmness  of  the  majority  of  Protestant  parents,  the  fear  of 
the  introduction  of  sectarian  bitterness  into  the  schools,  and  most 
of  all  the  organized  and  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
(whose  political  influence  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers), 
are  chiefly  accountable  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
position. 

Sunday  Schools.    So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  every  parish  and 
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parochial  district  has  one  or  more  Sunday  Schools.  In  the  Diocese  of 
Christchurch  the  appointment  of  a  Sunday  School  Inspector  has  done 
much  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

The  Drink  Problem.  The  Drink  problem,  another  burning  question 
in  New  Zealand,  has  been  frequently  debated  in  the  Synods  of  the 
Church.  The  Church,  while  consistently  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
further  temperance,  has  never  yet  committed  itself  in  support  of 
either  of  the  two  alternatives  triennially  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  namely  the  compulsory  stoppage  of  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  or  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  private  profit  in 
their  sale,  both  alternatives  being  to  the  majority  of  Churchmen 
equally  objectionable. 

Other  Questions.  Among  many  other  questions  which  at  the  present 
time  are  more  or  less  under  the  consideration  of  the  Church,  or  which 
periodically  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  Synods,  are  the  repeal  of 
the  unalterable  provision  in  the  Constitution,  the  proposed  Mission 
of  Help  from  the  Mother  Church,  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  Diocese  in  the  North  Island,  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  scheme  of  Sunday  School  lessons  for  the  whole 
province,  the  establishment  of  one  provincial  Church  paper  in  lieu  of 
the  several  diocesan  papers  now  published. 

Church  Finance.  Space  forbids  anything  but  the  merest  abstract 
of  Church  finance,  a  subject  that  must  always  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  Church  life  and  work  in  the  colonies. 

Income.  The  total  income  received  from  all  sources  last  year 
by  the  Church  of  New  Zealand,  excluding  Melanesia,  amounted  to 
£118,247.  Of  this  amount  14  per  cent,  was  received  from  endow 
ments,  7  per  cent,  from  Church  seat  rents,  and  the  balance,  namely 
79  per  cent.,  from  voluntary  contributions. 

Endowments.  Of  the  Church's  income  obtained  from  endowments 
more  than  one  half  belongs  to  the  Diocese  of  Christchurch,  nearly  one 
quarter  to  Waiapu,  and  the  remaining  quarter  is  divided  in  different 
proportions  among  the  other  four  Dioceses. 

Expenditure.  Of  the  Church's  expenditure,  the  Bishops'  modest 
incomes  (varying  from  £450  in  the  case  of  Dunedin  to  .£1,400  in  that 
of  Christchurch)  collectively  absorb  4  per  cent. ;  Clergy  Stipends, 
46  per  cent. ;  Contributions  to  local,  Maori,  and  Melanesian  Missions, 
6  per  cent. ;  and  Education,  Clergy  Pensions,  Cost  of  Management, 
and  Miscellaneous,  the  balance. 

The  one  unsatisfactory  feature  of  Church  finance,  and  one  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  should  before  all  others  be  placed  on  a  satis 
factory  footing,  is  the  financial  position  of  the  clergy. 

Financial  Position  of  the  Clergy.  Space  does  not  allow  the  writer  to 
explain  the  many  methods  by  which  the  Diocesan  Synods  endeavour 
to  ensure  proper  stipends  for  the  clergy.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
their  efforts  these  stipends  continue  quite  inadequate. 

In  the  richest  Diocese,  namely  that  of  Christchurch,  the  average 
income  from  all  sources  paid  last  year  to  the  thirty-three  Vicars  of 
parochial  districts  was  £222 ;  of  these,  five  clergy  received  below  £200, 
and  only  seven  an  income  exceeding  £250.  In  Auckland,  although 
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the  minimum  for  a  resident  Vicar  is  fixed  at  ,£200  and  a  house,  in  many 
cases  this  sum  is  not  reached.  In  the  Dioceses  of  Nelson  and  Dunedin 
the  average  income  for  country  cures  is  nearer  £150  than  £200. 

Out  of  these  small  sums  country  clergy  are  compelled  to  keep  a  trap 
and  one  or  two  horses.  Horse  feed  is  high,  wages  of  domestic  servants 
are  phenomenally  so,  and  the  cost  of  living  generally  has  of  late  years 
much  increased. 

Not  only  are  the  clergy  expected  to  forgo  all  hope  of  ever  enjoying 
an  abundance  of  those  things  which  in  the  opinion  of  most  men  help 
so  much  to  make  life  worth  living,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  life 
of  frugality  and  self-sacrifice  involving  a  continuous  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  but  they  have  no  certainty  of  the  continuance 
of  even  this  small  income  ;  their  present  stipends  admit  of  their 
making  no  proper  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  death,  sickness, 
or  old  age,  and  they  ever  live  on  the  brink  of  actual  destitution  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Not  only  are  they  called  upon  to  sacrifice  themselves,  but,  what  to 
most  men  is  infinitely  harder,  the  worldly  future  of  their  children, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  country  clergy,  without  private  means,  to  give 
their  children  as  good  an  education  as  they  themselves  have  probably 
received,  and  which  they  could  afford  to  give  if  they  had  chosen 
a  more  lucrative  profession.  Though  large  clerical  incomes  are  more 
likely  to  injure  than  benefit  the  Church,  those  who  preach  the  Gospel 
have  a  right  to  live  by  the  Gospel. 

Present  conditions  undoubtedly  ensure  simple  living  for  the  clergy, 
but  anxiety  for  the  future  and  harassing  pecuniary  cares  are  not  the 
best  environment  for  high  thinking  or  for  the  output  of  a  man's  best  work. 

Duty  of  the  Laity.  The  laity  are  entirely  responsible  for  this  unsatis 
factory  position.  The  present  generation  has  inherited  much  from 
the  past.  All  classes  of  producers  are  enjoying  exceptional  prosperity, 
and  the  laity  will  continue  to  fail  in  a  plain  duty,  well  within  their 
power  to  carry  out,  until  they  have  ensured  to  every  Vicar  in  charge 
of  a  cure  a  stipend  of  at  least  £250,  the  certainty  of  a  reasonable 
allowance  in  time  of  sickness,  of  grants  at  death  when  necessary  to  his 
widow  and  children,  of  a  pension  at  sixty-five  of  at  least  £200,  and  of 
provision  for  the  free  board  and  education  of  his  children  at  one  of 
the  best  Church  schools. 

Apparent  Indifference  to  Religion.  In  one  direction,  namely  in  the 
attitude  of  the  more  well-to-do  class  to  the  Church,  if  the  outward 
observance  of  religion  can  be  taken  as  a  true  indication  of  a  man's  real 
views,  the  Church  has  lost  rather  than  gained  ground. 

In  Canterbury,  in  the  early  days,  the  outward  observance  of  religion 
was  the  rule ;  though  of  necessity  the  parson  was  seldom  seen  at  a  sheep 
station  on  a  Sunday  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  squatter  himself  read 
the  service,  and  more  often  than  not  each  weekday  was  begun  with 
family  prayers.  Now,  among  those  who  count  for  most  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  attendance  at  Church  is  not  fashionable,  family  prayers 
are  a  rare  exception,  Sunday  is  chiefly  a  day  of  amusement,  the  hardest 
day  of  the  week  for  the  livery  stable  keeper  and  his  horses.  There  is 
little  or  no  antagonism,  but  much  indifference  to  religion  and  a  certain 
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amount  of  good-humoured  contempt  for  those  who  show  interest  in 
the  Church.  The  election  of  synodsmen  and  other  church-officers 
seldom  leads  to  a  contest ;  such  positions  seem  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  sought  after  by  the  leading  laity,  and,  what  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  is  the  most  disquieting  fact  in  connexion  with  Church  life 
in  New  Zealand,  the  vocation  of  Holy  Orders  is  not  held  in  the  high 
repute  it  should  be,  and  but  few  born  New  Zealanders,  more  par 
ticularly  those  who  by  position  and  ability  are  able  to  give  the  best 
service  to  the  Church,  offer  themselves  for  the  ministry. 

One  Cause  of  this  Unsatisfactory  Position.  Among  the  many  causes 
accountable  for  the  unsatisfactory  position  just  described,  another,  in 
addition  to  that  of  finance,  should  be  mentioned. 

Among  all  bodies  of  men,  even  among  ministers  of  religion,  there 
must  always  be  a  few  undesirables.  Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
in  New  Zealand  there  have  been  in  the  past,  and  still  continue  (though 
in  decreasing  numbers),  a  small  percentage  who  are  altogether  unfitted 
for  their  position,  not  by  any  means  always  owing  to  positive  faults, 
but  frequently  from  the  very  negativeness  of  any  character  at  all,  good 
or  bad  (character,  not  doctrine,  appeals  most  to  and  is  best  understood 
by  the  average  layman). 

Every  such  case  does  incalculable  harm,  and  discounts  to  a  large 
extent  the  good  work  and  influence  of  the  great  majority  of  clergy. 
Far  better  would  it  be  that  a  district  be  given  up  altogether  to  some 
other  religious  body,  or  even  that  it  be  left  entirely  without  religious 
services,  than  that  it  should  be  served  by  a  priest  in  Holy  Orders  daily 
bringing  contempt  on  the  Church  and  Christ's  teaching. 

Shortage  of  Clergy.  Were  it  not  for  the  good  work  done  by  our 
Bishops  in  inducing  clergymen  from  England  to  take  up  work  in 
New  Zealand,  and  were  the  Church  entirely  dependent  on  native-born 
clergymen,  the  result  would  long  ago  have  been  absolute  stagnation 
in  Church  work. 

As  it  is,  the  question  how  to  keep  the  staff  of  clergy  up  to  the  required 
numbers  and  efficiency  is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  in  every  Diocese. 

The  Bishop  of  Auckland,  in  his  last  charge,  acknowledges  and 
deplores  the  shortage  of  clergy  and  the  steady  decrease  of  family 
prayers.  The  Bishop  of  Waiapu  stated  a  few  months  ago  that  nine 
more  clergy  were  urgently  needed  in  his  Diocese.  In  the  Diocese  of 
Christchurch  the  Synod  of  last  year  authorized  several  additional 
scholarships  for  the  special  purpose  of  inducing  more  men  to  offer 
themselves  for  training  for  the  diaconate. 

The  governing  bodies  of  the  Church  are  themselves  fully  alive  to  the 
vital  importance  of  these  questions,  and  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
all  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  evils  described. 

Clergy  Pension  Schemes.  They  have  established  special  Pension 
Funds  under  the  control  of  Boards.  These  schemes  endeavour  to 
provide  for  sick  or  invalided  clergy,  for  pensions  to  clergy,  and  for 
grants  for  clergy  widows  and  orphans.  The  Dioceses  of  Waiapu  and 
Melanesia  have  co-operated  with  Auckland  and  share  in  the  benefits 
of  one  large  combined  fund.  Each  of  the  other  four  Dioceses  has 
a  separate  scheme  of  its  own. 
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Though  each  scheme  has  some  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the 
main  the  principles  on  which  they  are  worked  are  the  same. 

The  funds  are  obtained  by  subscriptions  from  the  clergy  (varying 
in  amount  from  an  equivalent  of  I  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of  their 
stipends),  from  surplice  fees,  and  from  special  offertories  and  donations. 
In  every  case  a  system  of  finance  is  adopted,  which  results  in  more 
than  half  the  receipts  being  annually  added  to  the  capital  account 
(the  Auckland  Fund  has  built  up  a  capital  of  over  £33,000,  that  of 
Wellington  of  £15,500,  and  of  Christchurch  of  over  £23,000). 

If  the  present  policy  is  continued,  no  doubt  in  time  the  accumu 
lation  of  capital  will  enable  the  payment  of  adequate  pensions  and 
grants,  not  yet  possible. 

In  the  Auckland  scheme,  where  both  the  enforced  subscriptions  are 
the  highest  and  the  results  the  least  inadequate,  the  clergy  pay  £2 
annually  to  the  Sick  Fund  and  £5  to  the  Pension  Fund,  to  which  every 
parish  or  parochial  district  has  also  to  contribute  £10  annually.  In 
return,  the  clergy  receive  £2  per  week  if  sick,  a  pension  of  £100  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  and  in  dase  of  death  an  annuity  not  exceeding  £50  to 
their  widows. 

Training  of  the  Clergy.  In  another  important  direction  the  govern 
ing  bodies  of  the  Church  have  done  good  work.  Due  chiefly  to  the 
initiation  and  continued  efforts  of  the  late  Bishop  Suter,  of  Nelson, 
a  Board  of  Theological  Studies  has  been  established  by  General  Synod 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  candidates  for  ordination  in  New 
Zealand,  the  textbooks  adopted  being  as  far  as  possible  those  used 
in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and^  Dublin.  In  the  last 
session  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  an  effort'was  made,  but  failed, 
to  obtain  legislative  sanction  for  the  New  Zealand  University  to 
establish  a  Faculty  of  Theology.  The  last  General  Synod  thereupon 
appointed  a  commission  to  consider  the  advisability  of  reconstituting 
the  Board  of  Theological  Studies  into  a  Faculty  of  Theology  with 
power  to  grant  degrees. 

Theological  Colleges.  Theological  Colleges  have  also  been  established. 
St.  John's  College,  near  Auckland,  founded  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  is 
controlled  by  General  Synod  as  a  provincial  institution.  Smaller 
residential  Diocesan  Colleges  exist  in  Nelson,  Christchurch,  and 
Dunedin.  All  these  Colleges,  except  that  at  Nelson,  are  worked  as 
far  as  possible  in  conjunction  with  the  local  branch  of  the  New  Zealand 
University.  The  Dunedin  College  is  associated  with  Durham  Uni 
versity,  and  the  students  here  also  receive  a  good  parochial  training. 
Ordinary  university  students  are  encouraged  to  lodge  at  these  Church 
Colleges,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  initiate  a  system  of  residential 
university  life  similar  to  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Relations  of  Church  with  other  Denominations.  So  much  for  the 
work  of  the  Church.  With  regard  to  its  relations  with  other  Protestant 
bodies,  speaking  generally  these  have  been  and  are  satisfactory.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  work  together  in  many  ways.  In  the 
Diocese  of  Wellington,  in  some  instances,  Church  services  are  being 
regularly  held  in  Presbyterian  churches  lent  for  the  purpose.  In  many 
country  districts  throughout  New  Zealand,  where  weekly  Church 
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services  are  not  possible,  it  is  the  common  practice  for  both  Church- 
people  and  Presbyterians  to  regularly  attend  each  other's  services. 

In  Wellington,  the  Church  and  Presbyterians  are  co-operating  in 
the  establishing  of  a  hostel  for  university  women  students.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Protestant  bodies 
in  the  Bible  in  Schools  question,  and  the  most  successful  result  of 
their  combination  for  religious  teaching  in  the  town  of  Nelson  and 
.other  places. 

Divisions  among  Protestants.  Satisfactory  as  is  the  position  in  regard 
to  the  instances  given,  it  does  not  remove,  but  merely  lessens,  the  evils 
rof  the  divisions  of  the  Protestant  Church.  In  this  year's  Official  Tear- 
Book  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  Episcopalians  are  shown  to 
represent  41  per  cent.,  Presbyterians  23  per  cent.,  Methodists  10  per 
cent.,  Roman  Catholics  over  14  per.  cent.,  and  all  other  persuasions 
combined,  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

If,  as  in  French  Canada,  the  settlers  of  New  Zealand  had  practically 
all  been  of  the  same  communion,  the  expansion  of  the  Church,  the 
solution  of  such  problems  as  finance,  religious  education  in  our  State 
schools,  &c.,  would  have  been  comparatively  simple  ;  the  loss  of 
power,  the  overlapping  of  work,  the  waste  of  energy  and  of  funds, 
the  blighting  effect  on  religious  effort  of  every  kind  caused  by  these 
divisions  is  forced  on  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer  at  every 
turn. 

Should  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  have  no  other  result  than  to 
more  clearly  emphasize  the  magnitude  of  this  evil,  than  to  increase 
the  desire  for  union  and  the  willingness  to  subordinate  even  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  Kingdom,  without  which 
spirit  no  progress  is  possible,  it  will  have  justified  its  existence  a  hundred 
times  over. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dart  and  to  the  Registrars  of  the  various  Dioceses  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  help  and  information  they  have  given  me,  and  also 
to  the  late  Venerable  Dean  Jacobs  for  his  excellent  History  of  the 
Church  in  New  Zealand. 


[Published  for  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 

AMONG  THE  MINERS  OF  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA 

BY  THE  VEN.  T.  McCLEMANS,  B.A. 
ARCHDEACON  OF  THE  GOLDFIELDS 

I.  'The  Character  of  the  Miner.  Of  no  man  more  truly  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  the  result  of  his  environment,  than  of  the  miner  of  Western 
Australia.  His  character  has  been  formed,  and  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  the  character  of  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  in  mining 
communities.  In  these  the  great  object  in  life  is  getting  and  spending  ; 
every  effort  is  strained  to  make  money  quickly  by  prospecting,  by 
mining  speculation,  or  by  some  form  of  gambling ;  and  men  were 
willing,  even  eager,  to  risk  life  and  limb,  and  to  endure  almost  any 
hardship,  if  only  there  were  a  possibility  of  making  gold  quickly.  Fre 
quently  the  ministrations  of  religion  have  not  been  available,  and 
where  they  have  existed  they  have  not  been  always  effective. 

The  Western  Australian  miner  thus  comes  to  us  with  the  marks  of 
Ballarat,  Bendigo,  Broken  Hill,  Charters  Towers,  and  other  mining 
centres  deeply  impressed  upon  his  character. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  the  miner  here  absolutely  indifferent 
to  religion.  He  does  not  as  a  rule  oppose  religion,  and  he  is  quite  willing 
to  have  a  friendly  conversation  with  the  parson,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  has  "  No  time  for  Church  ". 

Speaking  generally,  the  miner  is  a  most  inveterate  gambler.  Life 
in  Goldfields'  townships  is  monotonous  for  every  one,  but  for  no  one 
more  so  than  for  the  man  who  works  on  the  mines,  sometimes  seven 
shifts  a  week  ;  whose  day  is  turned  into  night,  and  night  into  day ; 
who  lives  in  a  small  camp,  or  iron  house  with  a  shade  temperature 
often  110°  in  Summer-time,  surrounded  with  dust,  and  breathing 
sulphur  fumes.  To  overcome  this  monotony,  and  provide  a  little 
excitement,  he  takes  to  gambling.  It  is  the  only  way  open  to 
him,  so  he  thinks.  It  is  not  only  to  provide  excitement  that  our 
miner  gambles.  He  does  it  consistently  and  with  the  utmost  de 
liberation  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  as  he  candidly 
acknowledges.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  for  men  who  are  on 
the  whole  provident,  and  who  have  respectable  balances  in  the 
Savings'  Bank — men  earning  good  wages,  £3  io/.  or  £4  per  week, — 
every  time  they  draw  their  pay,  to  put  five  shillings  into  one  of  the 
huge  "  sweeps "  that  are  promoted  in  various  places  in  Australasia,  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  winning  a  few  thousand  pounds.  Sport  is  only  sport 
to  the  miner  when  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  for  gambling,  and 
unfortunately  the  evil  has  invaded  almost  every  form  of  sport  here, 
e.g.  football,  foot  racing,  bicycle  racing,  whippet  racing,  horse  racing, 
and  so  on.  Women  have  even  been  known  to  enter  for  races  at  gather- 
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ings  where  bookmakers  and  others  had  odds  on  them,  and  parents  have 
been  known  to  give  half-crowns  to  their  children  to  gamble  with,  at  the 
race  meetings  of  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  write  of  the  miner's  good  points.  Experts 
say  he  is  the  finest  worker  in  the  world.  His  most  redeeming  feature 
is  his  affection  for  his  children  and  his  generosity  to  his  mates,  especially 
in  cases  of  sickness,  or  when  they  are  out  of  work.  He  is  always  ready 
to  respond  to  any  demands  made  upon  him  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
and  he  might  very  well  be  described  as  "  a  good  sort ".  What  has  been 
said  applies  chiefly  to  the  miner  who  works  for  wages,  and,  now  that 
goldmining  here  has  become  a  settled  industry,  quite  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  miners  do  work  for  wages.  The  digger,  the  prospector,  the  man 
who  works  on  tribute,  is  very  different  in  character.  Often  he  is  splendid, 
thoughtful,  enterprising,  self-reliant,  and  occasionally  devoutly  reli 
gious  and  anxious  to  assist  the  Church  in  every  way  he  can.  He  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Back  Blocks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  town 
ships,  or  miles  away  from  human  habitation;  he  is  the  man  to  make  the 
Commonwealth,  as  he  is  the  man  who  has  made  the  Empire.  To  sum 
the  miner  up — speaking  generally,  he  is  godless  in  the  sense  that  he 
does  not  say  his  prayers,  or  go  to  church,  or  take  any  interest  in  organized 
Christianity.  His  ambitions  are  all  material,  his  recreation  consists  in 
gambling,  his  conversation  is  at  times  revolting,  but  he  has  a  good  heart, 
is  a  fond  and  indulgent  father,  a  good  workman,  and  a  good  mate. 

The  nature  of  Church  work.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  goldfields'  communities  one  has  to  remember  that  work  has  to  be 
done  among  other  classes  than  that  of  miners.  There  are  all  the 
professional  men,  officials,  tradespeople,  and  general  workers  necessary 
for  the  government,  education,  housing,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  modern  town.  These  people  require  the  ministrations 
of  religion  just  as  much  as  the  miner,  and  many  of  their  habits  and 
points  of  view  are  very  like  his.  They  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 
atmosphere  created  by  the  mine  workers,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
contribute  their  quota  to  the  making  of  it.  This  atmosphere  makes 
strongly  against  religious  influences.  The  general  indifference  to 
religion  is  appalling,  and  calculated  to  dishearten  any  but  the  bravest 
workers. 

This  indifference  is  the  greatest  difficulty  the  Church*  has  to  con 
tend  against.  The  Church  is  not  opposed,  it  is  simply  ignored,  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  One  has  only  to  know  how  Sunday  is  spent 
on  the  goldfields  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  struggling  against  this 
atmosphere  of  religious  apathy.  Nowhere,  possibly,  in  the  British 
Empire  has  Sunday  become  so  secularized  as  on  the  goldfields  of  Western 
Australia.  Not  only  can  numbers  of  people  be  found  playing  golf, 
croquet,  tennis,  cricket,  or  football,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  in 
private  clubs  and  on  private  grounds,  but  organized  football  associa 
tions  play  all  their  matches  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  winter 
months.  At  some  of  these  matches  in  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  five  or  six 
thousand  persons  are  frequently  present.  While  in  the  evening  band 
concerts  and  variety  entertainments  are  regularly  held.  The  patrons 
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of  these  entertainments  number  easily  as  many  thousands  as  church 
goers  do  hundreds.  Here  are  some  of  the  fixtures  for  Sunday,  Septem 
ber  1st,  at  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  : — 

Cremorne  Gardens— Grand  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Concert ;  Car 
Barn— Kalgoorlie  Brass  Band;  Her  Majesty's  Theatre— Cosmos 
Entertainers  ;  Boulder  Recreation  Reserve— Fire  Brigade  Band  Con 
cert  ;  Mechanics'  Institute,  Boulder— Edison's  Popular  Pictures ; 
Theatre  Royal,  Boulder — Delarales'  Illustrated  Concert. 

Rehearsals  for  some  of  these  entertainments  were  advertised  to  be 
held  at  10.30  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen 
advertised  football  matches  were  played  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
the  afternoon.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  utter  disregard 
for  Sunday  observance  and  religious  sentiment  which  prevails  here,  and 
which  makes  Church  work  so  difficult  and  disappointing. 

In  the  larger  Goldfields'  towns,  the  work  of  the  Church  is  very  much 
the  same  as  it  is  in  a  large  parish  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  North 
of  England,  but  with  this  great  difference,  that  on  the  goldfields  the 
township  is  spread  over  a  much  greater  area,  owing  partly  to  the  width 
of  the  streets,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  houses,  even 
small  ones,  stand  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  partly  owing 
to  large  spaces  that  are  reserved  for  recreation  purposes,  and  possible 
parks.  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder  are  very  good  examples  of  parishes  of 
this  kind,  with  populations  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  each.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  serve  parishes  like  these  from  one  central  parish 
church.  At  least  three  mission  churches  are  found  necessary  in  the 
parishes  named.  This  increases  considerably  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  work,  as  it  means  more  money  for  buildings  and  for  clergy.  No 
religious  body  has  made  any  impression  worth  speaking  of  on  the  miners. 
Some  of  the  Irish  workers,  who  have  not  been  too  long  away  from  their 
native  land,  are  still  devout  Roman  Catholics.  The  Salvation 
Army  is  absolutely  powerless  to  touch  the  miners.  The  clergy  of  the 
Anglican  communion  are  much  respected  by  them,  partly  because  they 
are  considered  more  manly  and  better  educated,  and  partly  because 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  able  and  devout  priests  working  here 
during  the  past  ten  years,  but  the  sad  truth  remains  that  as  a  class  the 
miners  are  really  untouched  by  the  Church. 

The  most  useful  work,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  is  amongst  the 
children,  the  great  hope  of  the  Church  and  the  State  is  to  save  the 
children  from  becoming  as  indifferent  as  their  parents.  Fortunately, 
the  clergy  have  the  great  privilege  of  giving  special  religious  instruction 
in  the  State  Schools,  and  in  some  of  the  parishes  as  many  as  twelve 
lessons  in  religious  knowledge  are  given  weekly  by  the  clergy. 

Perhaps  the  best  agency  for  reaching  the  homes  of  the  miners  is 
the  Mothers'  Union,  of  which  there  are  now  four  branches  on  the 
West  Australian  Goldfields,  all  doing  excellent  work,  the  parent  branch 
having  a  membership  of  about  seventy.  The  C.  E.  M.  S.  and  G.  F.  S. 
and  Boys'  clubs  are  all  exceedingly  useful  means  of  influencing  the 
young  and  of  enabling  the  clergy  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
heads  of  families,  All  these  organizations  can  be  worked  satisfactorily. 
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The  problem  in  the  back  country  away  from  the  centres  of  population 
is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  larger  towns.  The  clergy  are 
long  distances  apart,  sometimes  as  much  as  ninety  miles,  with  often 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  communicants  in  their  immediate  neigh 
bourhood.  They  live  amongst  people  who  seem  to  have  a  deep-rooted 
objection  to  attend  Church  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  who  are  even 
very  hike-warm  about  the  evening  service.  The  morning  congregations 
rarely  exceed  a  dozen,  and  there  are  seldom  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
persons  present  at  evensong.  The  clergy  in  nearly  all  these  out-back 
districts  are  very  young  and  inexperienced,  and  their  position  is  a  very 
trying  one,  suffering  as  they  do  from  constant  financial  worry  and  the 
want  of  social  and  spiritual  intercourse.  They  are  relieved  only  by  the 
Bishop's  visitations,  and  a  very  occasional  visit  from  the  Archdeacon, 
who  has  more  work  in  Kalgoorlie  than  he  can  possibly  attend  to. 

A  college  of  clergy  consisting  of,  say,  three  priests  at  Menzies,  and 
another  at  Malcolm,  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  if  only 
the  right  men  could  be  found,  and  some  money  provided  for  their 
support.  They  would  need  to  be  very  self-denying,  simple-minded 
and  human,  as  well  as  physically  strong.  A  periodic  visit  from  a  Mis- 
sioner  of  real  power,  who  had  experience  in  dealing  with  men,  would 
be  of  great  advantage,  but  a  second  or  third-rate  man  would  be  of  little 
use.  In  every  parish  there  are  to  be  found  men  and  women,  if  only  two 
or  three,  who  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  In  each  of  the  two  largest 
parishes,  Kalgoorlie  and  Boulder,  at  least  one  hundred  men  and  women 
are  doing  some  kind  of  Church  work,  their  loyalty  and  zeal  being  beyond 
all  praise. 

The  character  of  the  worker.  The  character  of  the  successful  worker 
on  the  Goldfields  can  easily  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing.  The  ideal 
man  would  be  a  priest  of  strong  human  sympathies,  and  of  a  good 
courage,  willing  to  face  the  position  as  it  is,  who  would  not  expect  to 
effect  impossibilities  in  a  few  months  or  a  few  years.  He  should  have 
some  three  or  four  years'  experience  in  a  well-worked  artisan  parish, 
and  be  able  to  find  enjoyment  in  constantly  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
whole.  The  miner  can  only  be  got  at  outside  the  Church,  for  at 
present  he  does  not  give  one  the  chance  of  getting  at  him  within. 
But  in  truth  no  one  type  of  priest  would  be  sufficient  for  the  work. 
Ralph  Connor's  "  Sky  Pilot "  would  be  excellent,  backed  up  by  a  capable 
teaching  and  organizing  gift.  Men  who  have  had  experience  in  East 
and  South  London  have  proved  themselves  well  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  have  been  most  successful,  once  they  had  time  to  take  root. 

The  Goldfields  of  West  Australia  afford  the  very  best  training  a  young 
priest  could  have  for  three  or  four  years.  If  he  had  any  gifts  at  all  he 
would  be  sure  to  grow  in  self-reliance  and  in  the  power  of  initiative. 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MISSIONS 
AMONGST  WHITE  SETTLERS 

BY  REV.  G.  D.  HALFORD 
FORMERLY  ARCHDEACON  OF  ROCKHAMPTON,  QUEENSLAND 

MY  actual  experience  is  confined  to  Central  Queensland.  The 
population  of  Queensland  is  534,000,  of  whom  more  than  185,000 
declare  themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Life  in  the 
coastal  towns  of  Queensland  is  entirely  different  to  life  inland  up 
country,  for  the  true  life  of  Australia  is  in  the  Bush,  and  Bush  people 
are  quite  different  to  those  on  the  coast.  These  notes  refer  chiefly  to 
Bush  people,  and  I  omit  miners,  who  are  treated  elsewhere. 

1.  Of  the  settlers  in  the  Bush  there  are  first,  the  men  who  live  on 
the  sheep  and  cattle  stations,  on  the  great  areas  taken  up  by  the 
pioneer  squatters  on  a  long  lease.     The  "  squatter  "  now  is  usually 
the  manager  of  a  station  for  some  large  company,  whose  shareholders 
live  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  at  any  rate  "  down  south  "  in  Mel 
bourne    or    Sydney.      He   lives   at  the    head   station,   and  perhaps 
has  a  family — possibly  there  may  be  a  tutor  or  a  governess — but  not 
infrequently  the  manager's  wife  is  the  only  lady  on  the  station,  and 
has  black  women  for  servants.     On  the  same  station  are  the  "  jackeroos" 
— the  young  men  seeking  pastoral  experience — drawn  from  England  or 
from  pleasant  homes  in  N.S.W.  or  Victoria.     They  have  their  own 
"  quarters  ",  as  the  labourers  on  the  station  have  their  own  "  hut ", 
and  at  the  quarters  will  live  also  the  bookkeeper  and  the  storekeeper. 
Of  the  station  hands  there  may  be  ten  or  more  on  a  large  station,  and 
besides  these  there  will  be,  on  the  run,  the  isolated  boundary  riders, 
who  come  in  to  the  head  station  for  rations  once  a  fortnight.     The 
jackeroo  has  ambitions,  the  men  in  the  hut  have  none,  none  beyond 
a  trip  down  south.     The  jackeroo  is  the  future  grazing  farmer  and 
the  grazing  farmers  will  be  a  very  important  class  in  the  community. 

2.  As  the  lease  of  these  large  areas  is  completed,  the  State  resumes  one- 
half  or  one-third,  and  this  resumed  area  is  cut  up  into  blocks  of  20,000 
acres,  and  these  are  let  as  grazing  farms.     The  grazing  farmer  is  an 
owner,  and  usually  lives  on  his  selection,  although  he  is  not  obliged 
to  do  so.     Some  of  these  grazing  farmers  are  university  men,  some  men 
of  gentle  birth  from  Victoria  or  N.S.W.,  others  men  who,  starting 
without  capital,  have  been  diligent  and  saved  money  by  fencing, 
marsupial   shooting,    &c.     Many  of    them    have    most    comfortable 
homesteads,  and  send  their  children  to  school  down  south  ;  but  many, 
whom  the  drought  caught  just  after  they  had  stocked  their  selections, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  banks. 

3.  But  the  great  part  of  the  population  is  nomadic,     (a)  Shearers 
and  rouseabouts  are  ever  moving  from  shed  to  shed,  one  month  in 
Queensland,  the  next  perhaps  in  N.S.W.,  or  even    New    Zealand. 
Such  men  the  parson  can  only  meet  at  a  shearing  shed,  and  there  they 
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are  working  at  High  pressure  all  day,  and  are  tired  out  at  night. 
(£)  Carriers  take  out,  on  their  waggons,  all  rations  and  stores  from 
a  railway  siding,  to  the  stations  and  selections,  and  bring  back  loadings 
of  wool  in  the  wool-season.  These  men  live  on  the  roads  all  the 
year  round  ;  they  become  a  very  silent  monosyllabic  class,  and  can 
only  be  met  for  intercourse  when  camping  by  some  waterhole  on  the 
roads.  Some  have  families  in  a  township,  some  take  their  families 
on  the  waggon  with  them.  The  daily  life  of  these  men  is  driving 
teams  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  horses,  or  persuading  by  various  methods 
their  teams  of  slow  bullocks  to  move  on.  (c)  Drovers  live  on  the  roads, 
droving  sheep  and  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  sale  or  for  better 
pasture.  The  drover  has  with  him  on  his  journeys  six  or  eight  men 
and  a  cook,  and  his  trips  may  last  for  six  or  eight  months  and  may  take 
him  from  State  to  State,  (d)  In  the  Bush  are  also  to  be  found  the 
marsupial  shooters,  who  camp  for  months  on  one  station,  and  then 
move  off  to  another,  (e)  In  addition  to  these  there  are  hawkers, 
travelling  saddlers,  swagmen,  and  sundowners,  the  mailmen,  and  the 
isolated  families  who  live  at  some  mail  change  in  the  heart  of  the  bush. 
(/)  Further,  along  the  railway  line,  at  intervals  of  eight  miles,  there 
are  the  lengthsmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  that  length  of  railway 
line  in  order  ;  four,  but  now  more  often  three,  men  in  a  gang,  and  of 
these  some  will  be  married  men  with  families. 

Almost  all  these  men  mentioned  above  are  perpetually  moving 
about  from  place  to  place ;  it  is  most  difficult  even  to  see  them,  much 
more  to  get  to  know  them  or  establish  any  connexion  with  them. 

4.  The  Bush  near  the  coast  is  much  more  closely  settled,  and  is 
chiefly  divided  into  agricultural  farms  of  1,280  acres,  or  homesteads  of 
1 60  acres.     All  these  farmers   are  residents   and  carry  on   general 
farming,  and  of  late  in  a  rapidly  increasing  degree,  dairy  farming. 
A  large  number  of  these  are  English  farmers  who  left  home  many 
years  ago,  and  perhaps,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  life  in  the  Bush, 
have  never  seen  a  clergyman.     But  these  present  no  particular  problem, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  minister  to  them  if  there  were  more  clergy 
in  the  coastal  towns.     As  it  is,  there  are  numbers  of  these  at  distances 
of  only  ten  and  fifteen  miles  from  Rockhampton  who  have  never  been 
visited. 

5.  Lastly,  there  are  the  little  townships  dotted  over  the  Bush  with 
populations  ranging  from  30  to  3,000.     In  these  there  are  professional 
men — doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  police  magistrates,  clerks,  agents,  state 
school  teachers,  government  servants,  hotel  keepers,  storekeepers,  &c. 
Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  regular  religious  instruction  to  the 
children,  and  to  hold  regular  services,  and  church  life  is  similar  to 
what  it  is  in  villages  in  England. 

These  are  the  "  settlers  ",  and,  as  I  think  of  them,  the  first  point 
that  stands  out  is  their  exceeding  kindness  and  hospitality — the  dis 
interested  kindness  of  many  of  the  station  people  is  beyond  descrip 
tion.  Then  next  I  think  of  their  courage  and  hopefulness,  and 
resource,  and  untiring  devotion  to  work  under  exhausting  conditions. 
Their  normal  condition,  as  far  as  an  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
goes,  is  that, of  struggle  with  either  drought  or  pests.  I  am  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  Bushman,  and  most  of  all  for  his  marvellous 
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hopefulness  which  sustains  him  all  through  long  spells  of  adversity. 
They  are  very  fond  of  pleasure  ;  there  are  many  holidays  for  the 
townsman  and  for  children,  and  they  are  wonderful  organizers  of 
sport  and  pleasure.  In  the  Bush  you  will  find  well  read  men  and 
women,  but  these  are  the  few — usually  information  is  obtained  from 
magazine  articles,  and  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  a  clever,  smartly  written 
paper  which  sneers  at  religion,  has  a  widespread  influence. 

Are  they  religious  ?  As  a  whole  they  are  not  irreligious — they  have 
been  pitifully  neglected.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  generally  without 
doing  injustice  to  some  lives  of  the  deepest  devotion  to  our  Lord,  and 
to  many  lives  of  simple  faith  and  determined  devotion  to  duty.  But 
it  should  be  said  that  the  young  Australian  is  not  a  drunkard,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed ;  he  is  not  a  gambler,  with  the  gambler's  feverish 
spirit — though  there  would  be  few  who  do  not  bet  on  the  numerous 
race  meetings — he  will  always  spend  his  money  freely.  From  awful 
revelations  which  come  to  light  from  time  to  time,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
much  unclean  living,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  there  is  more  of 
fleshly  sin  among  married  than  among  single  men.  The  Australian  is  self- 
opinionated,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  the  young  Englishman 
who  comes  out  with  a  fine  sense  of  superiority  to  set  him  right  on  every 
point,  and  conform  him  to  the  stereotyped  methods  of  the  old  country. 
The  great  struggle  of  men's  lives  is  with  recurring  droughts,  and  the 
sufferings  of  perishing  beasts  affect  their  outlook.  Many  of  them 
have  learned  to  do  without  religion  ;  they  feel  little  need  of  it.  There 
are  many  keen  freemasons,  and  it  is  iny  belief  that,  under  God,  it  is 
due  to  masonry  that  many  have  retained  any  touch  with  God  at  all. 
The  average  Australian  is  not  accustomed  to  control  himself,  and  he 
does  not  usually  admire  self-repression  or  self-sacrifice,  which  he 
considers  weakness,  and  the  Incarnation  does  not  appeal  to  him.  He 
professes  to  be  unable  to  understand  why  young  clergy  should  come 
out  from  home  unless  there  is  something  to  be  made  by  it :  so  he  is 
suspicious,  and  to  him  the  Church,  as  represented  by  the  parson,  is 
a  very  distinct  extra,  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  at  long  intervals, 
and  whose  external  ministrations  might  possibly,  but  not  probably,  be 
at  hand  to  comfort  him  when  about  to  die. 

These  men  must  be  led  one  by  one,  but  this  means  individual  personal 
touch  and  influence,  and  for  this  there  are  not  men  and  means 
available.  In  the  diocese  of  Rockhampton  eleven  men  are  trying  to 
minister  over  an  area  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  England  and 
Wales.  Head  stations  are  usually  thirty  miles  apart.  The  parish 
priest  cannot  be  away  from  his  centre  and  Church  for  many  Sundays 
in  succession,  his  Bush  trip  has  to  be  hurried,  and  sacrificed  to  the 
town  community.  The  difficulties  are  obvious — difficulties  of  dis 
tances  and  lack  of  men.  Ministrations  are  necessarily  intermittent, 
and  it  is  not  a  promising  way  of  building  up  spiritual  lives.  Children 
on  stations  remain  untaught,  unless  their  parents  or  governess  are 
persons  of  devout  life ;  instruction  for  Confirmation  can  only  be  given 
by  means  of  letter  or  book,  and  when  the  Bush-dweller  is  confirmed 
the  opportunities  of  sacramental  grace  are  very  few.  It  must  be 
noted  too  that  on  the  visit  to  a  station  it  may  happen  that  all  the  men 
will  be  camped  out  for  lamb-marking,  branding,  or  tank-cleaning  on 
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some  distant  part  of  the  run,  you  cannot  count  on  seeing  the  same 
men  to  whom  you  spoke  on  your  last  visit.  Here,  then,  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  building  up  a  strong  Church,  the  difficulty  of  ministering 
regularly  the  means  of  grace,  and  of  conveying  systematic  religious 
instruction. 

Further,  there  is  a  sense  of  unsettlement ;  people  mean  to  leave 
that  climate,  or  think  they  mean  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children 
live  elsewhere  some  day — two  or  three  good  seasons  might  allow  it — 
and  this  hope  has  an  unsettling  effect.  Then  there  is  the  priest's 
own  difficulty  owing  to  his  isolation — from  year  to  year  seeing  a  brother 
priest  once  only  at  the  annual  synod — he  gets  completely  overworked 
and  run  down,  he  is  tempted  to  take  a  gloomy  view,  or  to  despair,  or 
to  seek  some  other  distraction  which  gradually  occupies  him  and 
makes  large  demands  on  the  time  which  should  be  occupied  in  pastoral 
work.  The  burden  of  never  being  able  to  compass  the  work  is  a  heavy 
one  to  bear  continually. 

Personally  I  think  that  the  brotherhood  system,  provided  that  the 
brotherhood  has  its  complement  of  men,  best  meets  most  of  the 
needs,  but  brotherhoods  cannot  exist  everywhere.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  brotherhood  of  six  missionary  spirited  men  of  some  teaching 
power,  attached  to  the  Bishop  at  the  centre,  and  sent  out  by  him  two 
by  two,  to  help  a  parish  priest  for  a  period  in  as  many  parts  of  his 
parish  as  he  wished,  and  then  come  back  to  the  centre  for  at  least 
a  month's  thought  and  study  and  concentrated  devotion  before  going 
out  again.  Such  men,  who  should  have  had  some  training  in  mission 
methods  under  an  experienced  English  missioner,  might  come  out 
for  a  term  of  five  years — possibly  serving  in  the  province  rather  than 
diocese.  They  might  go  to  stations  at  shearing  time,  and  instead  of 
holding  one  isolated  service,  should  remain  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
using  the  time  after  the  manner  of  a  mission,  and  preferably  sleeping 
in  a  tent  among  the  men,  rather  than  at  the  manager's  house ;  and 
then  seeking  to  connect  with  some  wayfarers'  union  or  other  organiza 
tion  of  the  kind  those  with  whom  they  have  come  in  touch.  And 
they  should  not  be  available,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
for  appointment  to  a  vacant  parish.  It  would  be  of  valuable  service 
if  the  wayfarers'  union  or  some  kindred  organization  was  developed 
in  all  missionary  dioceses. 

And  further,  the  Bush  is  country  which  demands  literature,  and 
if  some  able  and  devoted  man  who  knows  something  of  the  conditions 
of  Bush  life,  was  to  undertake  the  publishing  of  a  strong,  manly,  teach 
ing  paper,  free  from  fads,  and  if  such  a  paper  was  circulated  over  the 
Bush  every  month,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Church  in 
Queensland. 

[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 

AMONG  THE  WHITE  SETTLERS  OF 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BY  THE  VEN.  A.  B.  SIDWELL,  M.A. 
ARCHDEACON  OF  PRETORIA 

THE  question  before  us  to-day  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  many 
problems  which  confront  the  European  races  in  South  Africa.  It 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  Commanders  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  The  settlement  at  the  Cape  was  but  a  few  years 
old  when  that  restless  advance  of  the  Boer  began,  which,  like  a  slowly 
rising  tide,  has  gradually  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
south  of  the  Zambesi. 

As  the  area  of  occupation  slowly  extended,  and  the  homesteads  of 
the  pioneers  rose  at  ever-increasing  distances  from  the  parent  com 
munity  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  the  Dutch  Church  found  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  its  members  increase  with  every  stage  of 
their  onward  march.  The  task  was  made  easier,  it  is  true,  by  the 
religious  character  of  the  people  themselves.  If  the  religion  of  the 
Dutch  colonist  was  of  that  severely  practical  temper  which  the 
lonely  life  of  the  wilderness  tends  to  lower  into  indifference,  it  was 
quickened  and  fired  by  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Huguenot  refugees 
who  found  a  congenial  home  in  South  Africa,  and  to  whose  steadfast 
faith  the  religion  of  this  country,  as  far  as  the  Dutch  population  is 
concerned,  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  vitality  and  power. 

The  early  South  African,  whether  Hollander  or  Huguenot,  had 
no  intention  of  letting  his  religion  die.  The  father  of  the  family 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  clan  :  with  unfailing  regularity  at  morning 
and  evening  the  entire  household,  including  the  native  servants  and 
slaves,  assembled  day  by  day  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  the  great  Bible, 
bequest  of  one  generation  to  another,  was  solemnly  opened  and  read, 
often  with  stumbling  and  hesitation,  always  with  reverence,  prayers 
being  offered  by  the  father  as  the  head  of  the  house.  On  Sundays 
there  was  a  longer  service,  shared  perhaps  by  a  neighbour's  family 
from  the  next  homestead  a  dozen  miles  or  so  away. 

At  stated  intervals,  sometimes  only  once  a  year,  the  dwelling  of 
the  distant  settler  was  visited  by  the  pastor  of  the  nearest  permanent 
Church.  As  he  travelled  from  farm  to  farm  in  his  vast  circuit,  he 
found  a  ready  welcome  in  every  home,  his  visit  being  keenly  looked 
forward  to  and  gratefully  remembered.  At  suitable  places  he  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thither  came 
the  whole  country-side  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  Thus  with 
plaintive  unmelodious  psalms,  with  much  Bible  reading,  many  prayers, 
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and  discourses  long  drawn  out,  these  simple  folk,  comforted  and 
cheered,  having  kept  their  Nachtmaal  in  a  barbaric  and  hostile  land, 
departed  again  to  their  daily  life  of  loneliness  and  peril. 

As  the  country  filled  up  services  became  more  frequent ;  churches 
were  built  in  central  places,  ministers  were  appointed,  and  the  con 
gregation  solidified  into  a  closely  organized  and  settled  body.  But 
on  the  outermost  edge  of  civilization  the  same  process  went  on  from 
year  to  year,  and,  indeed,  goes  on  still. 

Some  similar  plan  seems  to  be  the  rational  and  only  solution  of  the 
problem  before  the  Church  of  South  Africa,  especially  in  the  new 
colonies  and  Rhodesia.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  maintain  the 
Christian  life  of  European  settlers  in  the  wide  South  African  Veld? 
The  need  for  action  is  a  very  real,  a  very  pressing  one.  The  life  of  the 
veld,  attractive  to  the  self-reliant  immigrant  with  an  almost  un 
breakable  charm,  does  not  as  a  rule  tend  to  develop  the  spiritual 
side  of  his  nature,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  tendency  is  to  let  things 
drift,  to  defer  spiritual  duties  in  favour  of  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  day,  and  to  banish  the  deeper  thoughts  of  religion  and  of  God 
in  the  joy  of  the  self-dependent,  self-contained  existence  which  to 
the  settler  is  the  ideal  of  the  manly  life.  These  European  settlers 
are  the  very  people  whom  the  Church  is  bound  to  try  to  reach. 

It  needs  a  closer  view  of  the  problem  to  enable  one  to  grasp  its 
meaning.  Turn  aside,  as  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
from  the  old-established  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  where  the 
whole  white  population  is  within  comparatively  easy  reach,  and  look 
at  the  map  of  the  Transvaal.  Here  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
European  settlers,  owing  to  their  number  and  the  vast  area  over  which 
they  are  irregularly  scattered,  is  greater  than  in  any  part  of  South 
Africa,  not  excepting  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  even  Rhodesia. 
For  the  Transvaal  is  a  territory  twice  the  size  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  majority  of  the  British  population  is  collected  in  Johannesburg, 
in  the  mining  centres  of  Witwatersrand,  and  in  Pretoria ;  the  rest  is 
to  be  found  in  isolated  mining  camps,  in  wayside  stores,  on  farm  and 
steading,  and  in  the  far  constabulary  posts.  Outside  the  centres  of 
population  just  mentioned  the  Church  has  fifteen  well  established 
centres  of  work  in  the  country  towns.  If  on  the  map  of  the  United 
Kingdom  you  mark  out  any  three  of  the  midland  counties,  and 
divide  the  remaining  part  into  areas,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Transvaal. 
If,  further,  you  will  imagine  a  scanty  population  of  British  folk 
scattered  broadcast  and  unevenly  over  the  whole  area  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  a  country  where  railways  are  few  and  the 
King's  highway  merely  a  beaten  track,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  task  before  the  Church.  Yet  her  work  must  be  carried 
on,  the  far-off  colonist  must  be  reached  whether  in  his  camp,  his  farm, 
or  his  ranch,  if  he  and  his  are  not  to  drift  into  a  semi-paganism  which 
one  hesitates  to  dwell  on,  for  this  means  to  the  race  as  well  as  to  the 
individual,  a  gradual  descent  to  the  inevitable  end.  How,  then,  to 
meet  the  peril  ?  How  reach,  how  retain  within  the  pale  of  the  Faith 
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these  endangered  members  of  Christ's  flock?  How  minister  to  the 
needs  of  these  lonely  toilers?  How  keep  to  the  level  of  Christian 
citizenship  these  kinsmen  of  ours,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  a  common  faith,  linked  with  us  in 
a  common  Imperial  idea? 

The  methods  of  the  voortrekkers  of  a  bygone  day  must  be  employed 
by  us  to-day,  for  we  are  still  facing  in  the  last  colonized  parts  of  South 
Africa  the  difficulties,  if  not  the  dangers,  which  met  them  at  every 
step.  What  is  wanted  for  our  present  needs  is  a  band  of  itinerating 
priests  working  under  the  direction  of  an  Archdeacon  or  other  priest 
set  apart  for  this  work.  Active,  eager  men  we  want,  physically  fit 
to  endure  hardships  in  every  form  ;  men  ready  of  speech,  tactful, 
resourceful,  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them. 
Our  settlers  are  drawn  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  from  every 
class  of  civilized  society,  quickwitted,  shrewd,  often  cultured  and 
refined,  and  given  to  judge  of  the  clergyman,  not  from  his  position 
or  his  cloth,  but  by  his  merits  as  a  Christian  and  a  man.  The  South 
African  settler  adds  to  a  frank  and  ready  hospitality  a  critical  faculty 
generally  candid,  always  just,  seldom  unkind.  To  influence  these 
men  you  must  make  them  your  friends ;  to  make  them  your  friends 
is  to  win  them  for  ever. 

Above  all,  the  itinerating  clergy  in  South  Africa  must  have  within 
them  the  true  pastoral  spirit,  since  the  task  of  shepherding  these 
isolated  families  asks  for  spiritual  insight  and  sympathy  in  no  scanty 
measure.  Of  sick  visiting  there  is  next  to  none  in  the  breezy  uplands 
of  the  high  veld,  but  there  are  districts  in  whose  romantic  glens 
and  lonely  valleys  the  British  settler  has  built  his  home  beside  his 
cotton  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  where,  during  the  fever  season, 
sufferers  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  home. 

Yes !  The  life  of  the  itinerating  priest  in  South  Africa  is  a  laborious 
and  trying  one,  bringing  need  at  intervals  of  the  rest  and  companionship 
which  the  larger  centres  of  Church  life  afford.  Few  men  stand  the 
strain  well,  the  annals  of  every  South  African  diocese  tell  of  those 
who,  whether  in  the  itinerating  work  of  the  country  districts,  or  in 
the  scarcely  less  laborious  life  of  the  Railway  Mission,  have  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks,  unable  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Yet 
there  are  indeed  many  compensations.  A  more  inspiring  task  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  whole  of  the  Church's  field  of  toil.  It 
is  a  work  which  calls  for  men  who  know  the  joy  of  real  work,  the 
delight  of  physical  action  combined  with  mental  and  spiritual  effort, 
in  pressing  onward  through  whatever  toil  or  hardship  to  the  accom 
plishment  of  a  glorious  end. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  services  of  laymen  might  be  em 
ployed  with  advantage  in  the  work  of  the  Church  among  the  European 
settlers  in  this  country.  Valuable  as  such  services  often  are,  this  is 
a  task  which  calls  for  "  special  service  "  men,  with  special  qualifica 
tions.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  such  even  in  the  trained  ranks  of  the 
priesthood,  wellnigh  impossible  among  the  laity.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  preference  for  the  ordained  minister  which  marks 
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the  English  Churchman  at  home  is  far  more  pronounced  among  his 
brethren  on  the  South  African  veld. 

There  remains  one  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  itinerating  priest 
which  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  homes  of  the  settlers  in  South 
African  wilds  the  want  of  social  intercourse  is  made  up  for  in  a  great 
degree  by  books  and  magazines.  The  heat  of  summer  and  the  long 
nights  of  winter  provide  the  opportunity  in  every  household  for 
reading  and  thought.  This  is  an  advantage  we  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  the  visiting  priest  finds  the  Reading  Union  a  valuable  help  to  his 
work.  Such  a  union  need  not  be  an  elaborate  system,  but  framed 
on  a  simple  plan  which  would  mark  out  a  regular  course  of  reading, 
within  the  reach  of  the  young  as  well  as  of  the  older  members  of 
the  family.  A  simple  scheme  based  on  the  lines  of  the  London 
Diocesan  Union  has  been  drawn  up  for  use  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
the  want  of  men  and  means  has  prevented  its  being  brought  into 
force  as  yet. 

Everywhere  in  South  Africa,  more  especially  in  the  new  colonies, 
the  necessity  for  action  with  regard  to  the  settlers  who  are  filling 
up  our  untilled  waste  is  recognized  as  an  imperious  demand.  Yet 
little  is  being  done  ;  in  some  dioceses  practically  nothing  at  all ;  for 
this  is  a  work  which,  owing  partly  to  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  the  settlers  themselves,  partly  to  the  want  of  organization  among 
them,  is  not,  and  for  a  long  time  cannot  be,  a  self-supporting  one. 
The  long  continued  depression  in  trade  has  caused  such  a  shrinkage 
in  money  contributions  that  the  administrative  funds  of  every  diocese 
in  South  Africa  are  being  strained  to  the  utmost  to  maintain  the 
work  of  the  Church  where  it  has  already  been -established.  We  want 
men  \  We  want  the  money  to  send  the  men  !  Should  we,  in  days  to 
come,  be  blessed  with  prosperity,  we  look  for  the  time  when  we  can 
return  the  money.  The  men,  please  God,  may,  as  time  rolls  on,  be 
found  in  South  Africa  itself.  But  can  we  wait  so  long?  Ought  we 
to  wait  so  long? 
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BULAWAYO 

THE  earliest  recorded  visit  to  South  Africa  by  Christian  men  was  in 
1484  when  Diego  Cam  sailed  as  far  South  as  22°  and  erected  a  cross  on  Cape 
•  Padrone  near  Walfish  Bay.  Two  years  later  Bartholomeu  Dias  cast 
anchor  in  Angra  Pequena,  or  Little  Bay,  as  its  discoverer  named  it.  He 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  but  his  sailors  could  not  be  induced  to 
proceed  further  than  the  Kowie  River.  On  December  25,  1497,  Vasco  de 
Gama,  who  was  following  up  the  discovery  made  by  Dias,  passed  by  a 
beautiful  land  which  he  named  Natal  in  memory  of  the  day  when  Christian 
men  first  saw  it.  After  he  had  reached  India  by  this  route,  fleets  sailed  to 
it  from  Portugal  every  year  but  avoided  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  as 
a  general  rule,  because  the  natives  had  a  bad  reputation  for  ferocity  and  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  good  openings  for  trade.  In  July,  1591,  three  English 
ships  put  into  Table  Bay  on  their  way  to  India,  and  from  1601  onwards  the 
fleets  of  the  English  East  India  Company  made  this  bay  a  port  of  call  and 
refreshment.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  founded  Capetown  in 
April  1652,  as  a  refreshment  station  under  Commander  Jan  van  Riebeek, 
and  twenty  years  later  the  Company  purchased  territory  from  the  Hottentot 
chiefs.  A  few  families  of  various  European  nationalities  were  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  settle  on  the  land,  and  the  revocation  by  Louis  XIV 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  enabled  the  directors  of  the  company  to  secure 
over  a  hundred  Huguenot  families  of  the  very  best  stamp,  who  arrived 
in  Capetown  in  1688.  The  Cape  Colony  was  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  1795,  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1803,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the 
English  three  years  later.  In  1836  some  of  the  Dutch  settlers  began  to 
emigrate  from  various  parts  of  the  Colony  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
British  rule.  They  were  the  pioneers  who  opened  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  present  colonies  of  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
The  Imperial  Government  granted  a  charter  on  October  29,  1889,  to  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  which  opened  up  Mashonaland  the  following 
year,  and  conquered  Matabeleland  towards  the  close  of  1893.  These  two 
provinces  are  now  better  known  as  Southern  Rhodesia  :  whilst  the  terri 
tories  north  of  the  Zambesi,  which  are  governed  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  are  known  as  North-Eastern  and  North-Western  Rhodesia. 
The  Zambesi  is  generally  regarded  as  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Africa. 

Whilst  Van  Riebeek  was  commander  at  the  Cape,  the  chaplains  of  ships 
that  called  administered  the  sacraments ;  in  1665  the  settlement  was 
provided  with  a  resident  minister,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  has  followed  up  its  members  in  various  parts  of  South 
Africa. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Lutherans,  Moravians,  and  London 
Missionary  Society  commenced  their  labours  in  South  Africa.  The  only 
services  of  the  English  Church  from  1795  to  1811,  when  the  first  colonial 
civil  chaplain  was  appointed,  were  held  by  the  military  chaplains.  At 
first  theEnglish  Church  serviceswere  held  in  theCastle,  butfrom  January  21, 
1807,  until  the  opening  of  St.  George's  cathedral  on  December  21,  1834,  the 
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Dutch  church  in  Capetown  was  granted  for  the  use  of  the  English  Con 
gregation  every  Sunday  morning.  It  was  also  in  this  building  that  the  three 
bishops  who  called  at  the  Cape  on  their  way  to  India  administered  the  holy 
rites  of  confirmation  and  ordination.  The  good  and  kindly  feeling  with 
which  the  ministers  and  wardens  of  the  Dutch  communion  in  various  parts 
of  the  colony  also  lent  their  churches  to  English  clergymen  who  were 
travelling  through  the  country  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  thankfully 
remembered.  The  first  English  church  in  South  Africa  was  opened  at 
Simonstown  on  April  24,  1814,  but  it  fell  down  in  1819.  The  next  English 
church  to  be  built  was  at  Grahamstown,  for  which  tenders  were  called  in 
1823  :  then  followed  the  Capetown  cathedral  in  1834.  In  1820  and  1821 
about  4,000  British  settlers  came  to  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  accompanied  by  only  two  clergymen  of  our  Church.  One  went 
to  Clanwilliam  and  subsequently  removed  to  Port  Elizabeth  :  the  other 
settled  at  Bathurst,  but  unfortunately  the  Church  under  his  ministry  pined 
away  and  almost  came  to  nought.  From  that  period  onwards,  English 
immigrants  came  into  the  colony,  not  in  large  numbers  at  any  one  time 
but  in  a  continually  flowing  stream,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  were 
dispersed  far  and  wide  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  1848  nearly  "  50,000  English  emigrants 
had  been  brought  into  the  colony,  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to  provide 
them  with  clergy,  churches,  or  schools.  Every  form  of  dissent  throve 
and  held  a  better  position  than  the  Church,  which  was  at  its  lowest  ebb 
and  a  proverb  and  a  byword  in  the  land  for  its  inefficiency.  The  S.P.G.  was 
spending  in  Africa  £75  out  of  an  annual  income  of  £89,000,  and  the  whole 
amount  raised  by  the  Church  in  the  colony  was  not  more  than  £500  a  year. 
There  were  twelve  chaplains  at  a  cost  to  Government  of  £2,945  a  year,  and 
two  others  supported  by  the  Colonial  Church  Society.  There  were  only  ten 
churches  in  the  whole  colony — five  in  the  Western  and  five  in  the  Eastern 
Province — none  between  Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth,  so  that  large  tracts 
of  country  including  such  districts  as  Caledon,  Swellendam,  and  Knysna 
were  spiritually  destitute,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  gather  into  the 
Church's  fold  the  multitude  of  heathen  with  whom  the  country  abounded. 
Whilst  English,  French,  and  German  societies  of  various  denominations  were 
sending  out  their  missionaries,  the  Church  of  England  was  almost  the  only 
communion  which  was  doing  nothing  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
within  and  without  and  around  the  colony.  In  the  adjacent  colony  of 
Natal  and  in  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty  there  was  not  a  single  English 
clergyman.  Even  in  those  places  where  clergymen  were  stationed,  the 
state  of  the  Church  was  far  from  satisfactory  ...  In  Capetown  itself  Church 
matters  were  in  a  very  bad  state ...  In  the  Eastern  Province  only  two 
clergy  seemed  to  be  doing  any  real  work.  One  clergyman  had  not  for  some 
time  had  a  single  adult  at  church.  In  short,  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
the  colony  was  one  dead  level  of  inefficiency,  incompetency,  and  neglect." 
(English  Church  History  in  South  Africa,  1795-1848,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt.) 

The  arrival  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  D.D.,  on  February  20,  1848, 
as  the  first  bishop  of  Capetown,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  History  of 
the  English  Church  in  South  Africa.  Life,  energy,  and  union  were  imparted 
to  her  counsels.  All  parts  of  the  colony  were  visited  by  the  Bishop  ; 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  English  people  were  inquired  into ;  help 
was  given,  and  the  people  were  stirred  up  to  help  themselves  ;  churches 
were  built ;  a  ministry  was,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied ;  the  dormant, 
spirit  for  missionary  enterprise  was  awakened ;  and  within  the  colony  and 
far  beyond  its  frontiers  the  work  of  the  English  Church  everywhere  assumed 
a  new  aspect.  The  Bishop  nobly  threw  his  whole  strength  and  means  into 
the  difficult  tasks  which  confronted  him,  and  lived  to  witness  a  marvellous 
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growth  and  development  of  the  Church,  having  the  happiness  of  seeing 
several  other  dioceses  constituted.  He  died  in  1872,  worn  out  with  the  toil 
ol  his  energetic  life,  and  with  the  trouble  and  sorrows  through  which  the 
Church  in  South  Africa  had  had  to  pass  during  his  episcopate. 

His  worthy  successor,  the  Most  Rev.  W.  W.  Jones,  D.D.,  the  present 
archbishop  and  metropolitan,  was  consecrated  on  May  17,  1874.  His  fame 
is  in  all  the  Churches,  and  it  is  needless  to  write  now  respecting  his  devoted 
labours  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  It  suffices  to  say  that  there  are  at 
present  ten  dioceses  in  the  province  of  South  Africa,  with  the  following 
number  of  clergy :— Capetown,  97;  Grahamstown,  101  ;  Natal,  63: 
St.  Helena,  4;  Bloemfontein,  69  ;  St.  John's,  56;  Pretoria,  81 ;  Zululand,  27  : 
Mashonaland,  20  ;  andLembobo,  10  =  528.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
bt.  Helena,  which  is  2,000  miles  away  in  the  Atlantic,  and  Lembobo,  which 
is  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  may  be  omitted;  thus  leaving  514  clergy 
scattered  over  eight  colonies  and  possessions  with  an  area  of  approximately 
915,203  square  miles.  The  population  of  this  area  is  estimated  to  be 
1,136,416  Europeans  or  Whites;  4,652,662  Natives,  and  545,513  coloured 
or  Asiatic,  making  a  total  of  6,334,591  souls.  The  last  census  returns  of 
the  Cape  Colony  (area  276,995  square  miles)  give  the  following  figures- 
Total  popu-  Members  of 
lation  English  Church 

European  or  White 579,741  126,552 

Malay    .  ...          15,682  156 

Hottentot       .  .          91,260  5,791 

Fingo 310,720  29,691 

Kaffir  and  Bechuana       ....     1,114,067  45, 116 

Mixed  and  other     .         .          .         .         .        298,334  74, 127 

2,409,804  281,433 


indicating  that  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  that  colony 
profess  to  belong  to  the  English  Church, — or  an  average  of  about  one  person 
to  a  square  mile.  Of  course  the  proportions  vary  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa.  For  instance,  South  Rhodesia  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
cover  an  area  of  about  420,000  square  miles  and  have  a  population  of  about 
15,000  Europeans,  710,000  natives,  and  2,300  coloured  or  Asiatics.  As 
our  missionaries  have  only  comparatively  recently  commenced  their  laboui  s 
in  this  diocese,  an  estimate  of  one  member  of  the  English  Church  to  forty 
square  miles  would  probably  be  near  the  mark. 

The  problem  which  confronts  our  bishops  is  how  to  find  men  and  money 
to  provide  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  for  Europeans  and  natives 
scattered  over  such  immense  areas.  Although  South  Africa  has  made  a  very 
few  men  rich,  the  vast  majority  remain  comparatively  poor ;  and  most  of 
the  members  of  our  communion,  both  here  and  in  England,  have  not  yet 
realized  the  duty  and  blessing  of  giving  a  definite  proportion  of  their  incomes 
to  God's  service.  Since  the  withdrawal  in  South  Africa  of  Government 
aid  to  Churches,  the  larger  white  communities  have,  in  the  absence  of 
endowments,  provided  miserably  inadequate  stipends  for  their  clergy 
by  means  of  collections  on  Sundays  supplemented  by  subscriptions  to 
"  Sustentation  Funds  ".  Very  poor  parishes  and  small  communities  of 
settlers  engaged  in  farming,  mining,  prospecting,  and  trading,  as  well  as 
outstations  occupied  by  solitary  police  or  civil  servants,  all  have  a  claim 
to  the  Church's  ministrations,  and  our  few  clergy  do  their  utmost  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  who  can  be  reached  by  train,  on  horseback, 
on  bicycles,  and  on  foot.  Although  the  occasional  visitors  receive  a  hearty 
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welcome  the  amounts  collected  are  insufficient,  as  a  rule,  to  defray  the  cost 
of  bare  necessaries  of  life  and  travelling  expenses.  Where  are  the  funds  to 
come  from  for  any  extension  of  such  work  ?  The  grants  from  societies  in 
England  are  understood  to  be  principally  for  the  purpose  of  mission  work 
amongst  the  natives  and  are  not  available  for  itinerating  work  amongst 
the  Whites.  The  diocesan  exchequers  are  practically  empty  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  reach  all  the  latter.  1 
have  lived  in  small  towns  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  clergy  for 
months,  and  have  met  men  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  attending 
a  Church  service  for  years.  The  Divine  Commission  to  the  early  Church  to 
teach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  included  the  instruction  to  begin  at  Jeru 
salem.  Whilst  the  Anglican  Church  raises  certain  sums  and  obtains 
volunteers  for  Missions  to  coloured  people,  should  not  an  effort  also  be  made 
to  provide  for  shepherding  the  British  colonists  and  to  give  them  all  the 
assistance  possible  in  their  religious  life  ?  The  temptations  to  commit 
certain  sins  when  so  far  removed  from  Christian  influences  are  strong,  and 
many  a  man  who  possesses  sundry  good  qualities  sets  a  bad  example  to 
the  natives  around  him,  instead  of  preaching  Christ  by  his  conduct  in  all 
things.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  natives  imitate  the  vices  of  their 
superiors  much  more  readily  than  their  virtues  ;  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  so-called  "  Christian  natives  ",  i.  e.  those  who  have  picked  up 
a  "  little  knowledge"  of  the  white  man's  customs,  are  so  frequently  regarded 
by  the  colonists  with  suspicion.  What  a  help  it  would  be  to  the  advance 
ment  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  if  the  Englishmen  who  rule,  employ, 
or  trade  with  the  natives  were  to  influence  them  by  leading  consistent 
Christian  lives.  Surely  the  work  of  helping  to  be  true  to  their  religion 
these  unconscious  teachers  of  thousands  is  worthy  not  only  of  funds  but 
also  of  the  personal  devotion  of  the  best  men  in  the  mother-country.  The 
idea  used  to  be  that  men  who  were  not  of  much  use  in  England  were  quite 
good  enough  for  the  colonies.  How  much  the  colonists  have  suffered  from 
such  a  mistaken  idea  in  the  past  none  can  know.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  it  has  done  much  harm  to  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
difficulties  of  some  of  our  really  excellent  clergy,  whose  work  is  beyond 
all  praise,  have  been  increased  by  the  inefficiency  and  want  of  judgement 
of  some  clergy  who  should  never  have  been  selected  for  colonial  work. 
Let  us  thank  God  that,  in  spite  of  the  errors  made  by  British  statesmen 
and  churchmen  in  the  past,  there  has  been  such  a  marvellous  development 
in  the  Empire  and  the  Church;  and  let  us  pray  for  guidance  to  be  given  to 
the  forthcoming  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  so  that  God's  Kingdom  on  earth 
may  be  extended  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations. 


[Published  for  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  Committees,  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  these  Papers.] 
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